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fiUI  IXrftBMIOm  PftSTAXUmi  Ul  XBLATIOII  to  TBB  OITT  or  WAtHWOTOIt— K E.  tOUTBARO'f  EBMAES, 

An  m  AfTUCATiOM^ssMion  or  conoxcii,  whbes  held  nuoE  to  ITM— aeticlb  or  tie  ooarn- 
Tmov  PEomnso  roE  a  seat  or  ooTBEiniBirr— dmcusiiom  tit  eblation  to  the  rLACE  to  be 

•mCTBIH-DUAJyTAJrrAOEO  or  a  COHMBECIAL  Cmr— TEOPEIETT  or  LATUTO  out  a  CITT  BXPEBtlLT 
»0E  TEU  FPETOEE  ■rOEmOW-^ErtirBBCE  Or  TBB  rEOrOtmOE  rOE  rVEMBO  BTATE  DBBTB— TMB 
•BOVTB  or  TBB  WBBT  AimCXPATBD  WBBM  TBI*  QUBBTIOB    WAM    DBdBBD^EE.  PATBEBOM'B    CAL- 

nuTioa— ebcbbt  ebbaeeb  or  ibbatoeb  calboub  abd  allbb  ob  ''a  cbkteb  or  tbeettoet,*' 

Un  IBTLUEBCB  Or  COBBBECIAL  CmBf. 

NoTwiTHSTAifDiNo  the  number  who  annually  visit  Washington  on  busi- 
Bess  or  pleasure,  there  are  few  who  rightly  understand  the  relation  in 
liich  that  city  stands  to  the  general  government,  or  appreciate  its  import- 
tnce  as  the  only  spot  where  it  is  practically  seen  that,  for  national  pur- 
poses, we  are  but  one  people.  There  are,  it  is  true,  forts,  arsenals,  and 
BaTj.yards  scattered  over  the  country,  in  which  all  are  interested  equally, 
and  which  awaken  our  pride,  as  citizens  of  the  great  republic  ;  but  each 
of  these  is  limited  to  some  one  object,  and  a  sight  of  one  is  a  sight  of  all. 
h  is  only  at  Washington  that  one  sees  a  whole  district  of  country  laid  out 
expressly  as  a  common  centre  of  the  nation,  and  a  city  planned  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  gratification  of  national  pride,  and  for  national  conve- 
nience ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  under  the  entire  control  of  Congress, 
aid  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise,  for  the  express  purpose  of  remov- 
ing them  from  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  and  enabling  the  government 
to  perform  its  functions  without  embarrassment  or  restraint 

Everything  that  beautifies  or  adorns  it,  or  in  any  manner  afiects  its 
prosperity,  should  interest,  to  almost  as  great  a  degree,  the  citizen  of  the 
most  distant  State  as  the  resident  on  the  spot ;  for  there  are  few  who  do 
not,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  expect  to  reside  there  for  a  longer  or  short- 
er period. 

It  is  the  &shion  to  speak  of  Washington  as  a  place  of  extravagant  pre- 
tensioas,  never  to  be  realized;  of  magnificent  distances,^ dusty  streets, 
and  poverty-stricken  people,  without  reference  to  the  circumstances  under 
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which  this  particular  spot  was  selected  for  the  seat  of  govemmeiit,  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  in  laying  but  a  Federal  city,  how  far  those  objects  hare 
been  accomplished,  and  to  what  extent  any  failure  on  this  score  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ineflicient  legislation  of  Congress.  There  are  gross  mis- 
statements made  every  year  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  the 
tendency  of  which  is,  not  only  to  prejudice  the  interest  of  those  who  re- 
side upon  the  spot,  but,  in  our  opinion,  to  foster  a  public  sentiment  which 
is  calculated  to  work  no  small  amount  of  injury  io  our  institutions  and 
country  at  large.  It  is  that  spirit  which  undervalues  every  place,  how- 
ever  sacred  its  associations,  if  not  accompanied  with  the  bustle  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures ;  which  confines  itself  to  the  present,  or,  if  it  looks 
into  the  future,  only  looks  with  business-like  eyes  ;  and  Mrhich  has,  in  a 
measure,  broken  up  that  feeling  of  patriotism  and  sentiment,  which  gathers 
around  certain  hallowed  spots,  and  the  cultivation  of  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  popular  songs  and  traditions,  has,  in  every  country,  proved  one  of  its 
greatest  safeguards. 

We  believe  that  the  history  of  our  seat  of  government,  when  well 
known,  is  calculated  to  place  the  aspect  of  that  city  in  a  new  light  before 
the  country.  In  one  of  his  reports,  the  late  Senator  Southard  spoke  of 
it  as  the  '^  only  chikl  of  the  nation ;"  and  the  thoughtful  visiter  who  stands 
on  the  terrace  of  the  capitol,  and  looks  upon  the^cene  around  him,  instead 
of  dwelling  with  contempt  upon  the  scattered  piles  of  brick  and  mortar, 
will,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  whfch  it  was 
brought  into  being,  the.  honored  names  connected  with  its  fbuhdation,  and 
its  identity  of  interest  wldi  the  Union,  on  which  it  is  dependent  for  sup- 
port, recognize  the  full  force  of  the  expression,  and  feel  a  corresponding 
interest  in  its  present,  and  /foture  position.  The  subject,  too,  is  fraught 
with  matter  of  grave  reflection  to  the  statesman  and  pliilosopher,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  influence  exerted  by  a  political  capital,  the  principles  on 
which  one  should  be  selected,  and  the  expediency  6f- ^ny^ture  change 
in  our  own  country/  V 

It  is^  therefore,  that  we  propose  to  present,  a«  briefly  as  possible,  an 
outline  of  the  arguments  which  led  to  the  act  for  elBtablishing  the  present 
•eat  of  government,  a  sketch  of  the  site  selected,  and  the  plans  adopted 
for  carrying  that  act  into  effe^^t,  with  a  view  of  the  preseint  positron  and 
iiiture  prospects  of  the  city,  and  the  probability  or  expediency  of  any  fu- 
ture removal. 

The  sessions  of  the  old  Congress  were  held,  according  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  war,  or  the  convenience  of  members  from  different  sections 
required,  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Lancaster,  York,  Princeton,  Anna- 
polls,  Trenton,  and  New  York.  During  this  time,  there  appears  to  have 
been  great  anxiety  and  rivalry  amongst  the  different  States,  for  the  honor 
of  having  this  distinguished  body  in  their  midst.  New  York  tendered  the 
town  of  Kingston  for  the  seat  of  government ;  Rhode  Island,  Newport ; 
Maryland,  Annapolis;  Virginia,  Williamsburgh. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1783,  Congress  had  been  insulted  at  Philadel. 
phia,  by  a  band  of  mutineers,  which  the  State  authorities  were  not  able 
to  quell.  On  this  occasion  they  adjourned  to  Princeton,  where  they  held 
their  sessions  in  the  hall  of  the  college  ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
recent  disturbance,  that  the  subject  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government 
was  now  taken  up,  and  continued  to  be,  at  intervals,  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion up  to  the  foraiation  of  the  constitution.     We  have  no  register  of  the 
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debftles,  bat  a  luge  number  of  resokitioQs  were  offered,  and  yotes  takeo. 
Tvo  of  the  most  prominent  propoeitions  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
viewf  as  to  place  and  plan  which  were  entertained  at  that  time. 

On  the  7th  October,  1783,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Geny,  it  was  resolved 
chat  buildings  for  the  use  of  Congress  be  erected  on  or  near  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  or  of  the  Potomac,  near  Georgetown ;  provided,  a  suitable 
district  can  be  procured  on  one  of  the  rivers  aforesaid  for  a  Federal  town, 
that  the  right  d  soil,  and  an  exclusive  or  such  other  jurisdiction  as  Con- 
gress maj  direct,  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States. 

This,  afterwards,  underwent  various  modiiicatioBs,  one  of  which  was  to 
have  buikiings  erected  both  on  the  Potomac  and  Delaware,  until,  finally, 
it  waa  repealed  on  the  26th  April,  1784.  On  the  80th  October  Mlow- 
ing.  Congress  met  at  Trenton,  and  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  and, 
a&r  a  long  debate,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  ordinance,  appointing 
three  commissioners  with  fuU  power  to  laj  out  a  district  not  exoeedinc 
three,  nor  less  than  two  miles  square,  on  the  banks  of^  either  side  of  the  Del- 
aware,  not  more  than  eight  miles  above  or  below  the  falls  thereof  for  a 
Federal  town.  They  were  authorteed  to  purchase  soil,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts hr  erecting  and  completing,  in  an  elegant  manner,  a  Federal  house. 
President's  house,  and  houses  for  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  War, 
Marine,  and  Treasury ;  that,  in  choosing  the  situation  for  the  buildings, 
iae  regard  be  bad  to  the  accomroodatioji  of  the  States,  with  lots  (or  houses 
hr  the  uae  of  their  delesates  respectively. 

At  the  Congress  which  met  at  New  York,  January  IS,  1785,  great  but 
ODsoccessful  efforts  were  made  to  substitute  the  Potomac  for  th^  Dela- 
ware. The  three  commissioners  were  here  appointed,  but  never  entered 
Qpon  their  duties ;  for  various  delays  occtnred,  until,  finallv,  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  put  an  end  to  the  whole  business.  But  the  reasons  which 
led  to  these  resolutions,  no  doubt,  had  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  that  part  of  section  8,  art.  1,  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  declares  that  Congress  shaU  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  govemraerit  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car. 
rjing  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers. 

By  Elliott's  Debates,  it  appears  that  the  article  was  assented  to  in  the 
eonvention,  without  debate.  In  the  Virginia  convention,  some  fears  were 
expressed  as  to  the  influence  to  be  exerted  by  a  spot  so  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  government,  under  the  apprehension  that  it  would  be  in 
some  measure  out  of  the  pale  of  law,  and  an  asylum  for  political  criminals 
er  violators  of  State  rights ;  but  the  clause  was  finally  acceded  to  without 
much  opposition.  The  question  as  to  the  placie  to  be  selected  for  the  ^'t^n 
miles  square,"  came  up  for  discussion  in  Cfongress  during  the  years  1769- 
90,  on  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  select  a  site  which  should  be  **  as 
near  as  possible  the  centre  of  wealth,  of  population,  and  of  territcNry." 
Mr.  Lee  afterwards  moved  that  ^  a  place  as  nearly  central  as  a  conv^ient 
oommunication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  an  easy  access  to  the  West- 
ern territory  will  permit,  ought  to  be  selected  and  established  as  the  per- 
nanent  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  3d  September,  1789,  Mr.  (joodhue,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  hi 
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debate,  that  the  Eastern  and  Northern  members  had  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject,  and  were  of  opinion  that,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Congress  should  fix  its  permanent  residence.  A  bill  passed 
one  House  in  fitvor  of  some  place  to  be  selected  on  the  Susquehanna,  pro- 
tided  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  would  connect  the  two  bays 
by  a  canal.  Subsequently,  an  act  was  introduced  for  establishing  it  at 
Its  present  position,  then  more  generally  known  as  Connogocheague,  from 
a  river  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  a  name  which  called  forth  many 
jokes  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  The  place  where  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  fixed,  was  allowed  by  every  member  to  be  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. '^  The  future  tranquillity  and  well-being  of  the  United  States," 
said-Mr.  Scott,  **•  depended  as  much  on  this,  as  on  any  question  that  ever 
had  or  could  come  before  Congress."  Mr.  Fisher  Ames  remarked  that 
"  every  principle  of  pride,  and  honor,  and  even  of  patriotism,  were  en- 


Phe  debates  on  the  several  resolution^  and  bills,  elicited  much  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  sectional  jealousy.  Almost  all  were  agreed  that  New  YotIl 
was  not  a  suitable  place,  as  not  being  sufficiently  central.  There  was 
.much  division  of  sentiment  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  Philadelphia 
and  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania ;  Havre  de  Grace,  and  a  place  called 
Wright's  Feny,  on  the  Susquehanna  ;  Baltimore,  on  the  Patapsco  ;  and 
Connogocheague,  on  the  Potomac.  The  two  last  were  about  equally  bal- 
anced for  some  time  in  the  number  of  supporters.  It  was  remarked,  by  one  of 
the  members  of  Maryland,  that  the  people  of  that  State  were  in  the  situ- 
ation  of  Tantalus,  uncertain  which  to  prefer,  the  Susquehanna  or  the  Po- 
tomac. Mr.  Carroll  strongly  advocated  the  latter.  Mr.  Seney  noticed 
sundry  measures  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  which  evinced,  he  said, 
their  determination  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Susquehanna.  Mr. 
Smith  set  forth  the  advantages  of  Baltimore,  and  the  fact  that  its  citizens 
had  subscribed  840,000  for  public  buildings.  The  South  Carolinians 
offered  an  apparently  whimsical  objection  to  Philadelphia,  to  wit:  the 
.number  Oi  Quakers  ;  who,  they  said,  were  eternally  dogging  the  southern 
members  with  their  schemes  of  emancipation.  Others  ridiculed  the  idea 
,  of  building  palaces  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  thought 
.it  highly  unreasonable  to  %i  the  seat  of  government  in  such  a  position,  as 
to  have  nine  States  out  of  the  thirteen  to  the  northward  of  the  place,  and 
adverted  to  the  sacrifices  the  Northern  States  were  ready  to  make,  in  be- 
ing willing  to  go  as  fikr  South  as  Baltimore.  Mr.  Page  said  New  York 
was  superior  to  any  place  he  knew,  for  the  orderly  and  dec*ent  behavior  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  motion  to  insert  Baltiraore  instead  of  the  Potonao, 
was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  37  to  23. 

We  fliiall  at  present  content  ourselves  with  stating  what  we  have  gath- 
ered from  these  debates,  from  letters  and  documents,  and  from  conversattons 
with  gentlemen  who  lived  in  that  day,  as  to  the  principles  laid  do^jm  by 
General  Washineton,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Carroll,  and  others,  who 
&vored  the  site  that  was  selected. 

First  It  was  not  desirable  that  the  political  capital  should  be  in  a  com- 
mercial metropolis.*    The  constitution  declared  that  Congress  should  have 

*  Bee  Mr.  Madison'a  letter— Sptrka*  Wadungton,  vol  9,  p.  551.  Mr.  Gen7*8  remaiiv 
— Mtd.  Fipera,  p.  1,319.  Mr.  Omyaon's  remarks— Elliott's  Debttet  in  Virg.  ConventUwi^ 
p.  431. 
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piHrerto  ezercue  exclutiTQ  leffisfauioot  in  all  cases  whatsoever^  over  the 
seat  of  govenuaeiit.  If  it  coiud  be  supported  that  this  clause  left  it  op* 
lioaal  widi  Congress  to  exercise  the  power  or  not«  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  it*  The  provision  was  suggested  by 
the  history  of  all  European  capitals,  as  being  essential  to  bestow  dignity 
and  independence  on  the  government.  **  Wi&out  it,  not  only  the  public  au- 
thority might  be  insulted,  and  its  proceedings  be  interrupted  with  impum- 
t)^,  but  a  dependence  of  the  members  of  the  general  government  cm  the 
Stele  comprehending  the  seat  of  government,  for  protection  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  dui^,  might  bring  on  the  national  councils  an  imputation  of 
awe  or  influence,  equally  dishonorable  to  the  government,  and  dissatia- 
&ctary  to  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy.  The  consideration  has 
the  more  weight,  as  the  gradual  accumulation  of  public  improvements  at 
the  stationary  residence  of  government,  would  be  too  great  a  public  pledge 
Co  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  single  State,  and  would  create  so  many  obsta- 
cles to  a  removal  of  the  government,  as  still  further  to  abridge  its  neces-' 
sary  independence."'^ 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  control  in  a  large  commercial 
community,  would  be  ftmnd  in  the  mixed  character  of  the  population,  and 
the  many  elements  of  discord  which  existed  there.  It  could  readily  bo 
Ibreseen  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  and  excitable  mercantile  popuku 
tion,  such  disturbances  would  frequently  recur  in  times  of  high  party  feel- 
ing, or  during  any  period  of  stagnation  in  business,  when  the  unemployed 
iDohitades  could  easily  be  aroined,  by  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  to 
overcome  all  opposition,  and  stay  the  operations  i^  government. 

To  check  such  influences,  would  impose  upon  the  country  the  necessi- 
tj  of  maintaining  a  strong  military  power  at  the  capita],  which  it  was  de- 
mable  to  avoid,  it  being  no  part  of  our  policy  to  keep  on  foot  a  lane 
fltaading  army.  Another  reason  ht  avoiding  a  seaport  city,  wouki  be 
fbond  in  the  greater  variety  and  importance  of  the  local  objects  for  which 
Congress  would  be  called  upon  to  legislate,  to  the  neglect  of  national  a^ 
fiufs ;  and  in  the  apprehension,  ^en  generally  entertained,  that  the  local 
expenditures  and  influence  of  the  diflerent  departments,  which,  in  them- 
teWes,  could  affimi  no  reasonable  ground  of  alarm,  might,  in  connection 
with  the  wealth  and  power  of  such  a  city,  operate  greaUy  to  the  injury  of 
other  places.  London  and  Westminster  were  mentioned  as  cases  in  point: 
diongfa  they,  unitedly,  sent  but  six  members  to  Parliament,  they  had  more 
iniaence  in  the  measures  of  government,  by  their  commercial  importance, 
dian  the  whole  empire  besides.  It  would  become  a  favored  city,  and  the 
government  funds,  largely  disbursed  there,  would  give  it  advantages,  in 
point  of  capital,  possessed  by  few  others.  A  remara  of  Sir  James  Mcln* 
issh  was  extensively  quoted,  **  that  a  great  metropolis  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  heart  of  a  political  body — as  the  focus  of  its  powers  and  talents— 
as  the  direction  of  public  opinion,  and,  therefore,  as  a  strong  bulwark  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  or  as  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  an  op- 
pressor ;"  and  it  had  come  to  be  considered  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
prevent  our  capital's  becoming  the  latter,  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  the 
elective  franchise.  There  were  obvious  reasons  why  those  who  lived 
onder  the  immediate  shadow  of  the  government  might  exert  a  greater  in- 
\  over  the  country  by  their  votes  and  opinions,  than  the  same  num- 
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ber  who  Itred  elsewhere.  Many,  at  a  distance,  might  suppose  that  tbess 
80  situated,  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  scan  the  conduct  of  thetr 
rulers  ;  and  the  result  of  the  election  would,  on  this  account,  be,  by  die 
successfiil  party,  heralded  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  while,  mi 
reality,  it  would  become  the  seat  of  all  manner  of  rival  factions,  in  whidi 
the  officers  of  government  would  mingle,  and  be  tempted  and  enabled 
to  use  the  power  in  their  bands  for  purposes  of  corruption  with  more  &- 
eilkies  and  less  fear  of  detection,  than  if  obliged  to  go  abroad  and  operate 
in  other  places.  The  city  should  never  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
aay  one  political  party,  Init  be  regarded  as  neutral  ground,  where  all 
parties  might  meet,  and  be  received  on  equal  terms  by  the  residents. 

There  would  be  excitement  enough  attendant  upon  the  ordinary  basi- 
nets of  legislation,  without  adding  thereto  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  popa- 
lar  elections.  Now,  would  any  great  commercial  emporium  be  willing  to 
give  up  this  privilege,  considered  by  Americans  so  invaluable,  for  the  sake 
^  having  the  government  in  their  midst  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor  would  h 
be  desirable  ttfat  they  should,  since  their  voice  in  the  public  councils 
would  be  important.  There  would  necessarily  be,  in  all  these  places, 
branches  of  the  government,  such  as  custom-houses  and  naval  stations, 
which  were  quite  as  much  as  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate  in  any  one 
commercial  community. 

Again,  in  a  mercantile  population,  the  great  disproportion  in  fortune, 
and  the  heavy  demand  for  land,  would  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
officers  of  government  to  live  in  a  style  of  decent  respectability,  suitable 
to  their  stations,  upon  the  moderate  salaries  which  a  regard  for  economy^ 
and  the  simplicity  of  our  republican  institutions,  would  seem  to  require  ; 
whereas,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  interests  but  those  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  government,  the  value  of  the  property  would  adapt  its^^K^ 
in  some  measure,  to  the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  our  fiinctfon. 
aries  would  be  enabled  to  live  in  accessible  and  agreeable  quarters,  and 
to  appear  as  weU  as  those  around  them. 

Secondly.  It  was  thought  highly  expedient  that  a  city  should  be  laid 
ont  expressly  for  this  purpose,  so  that  there  would  be  ample  provision  for 
all  public  edifices  for  centuries  to  come.  It  is  true  that  abundance  of 
ground  for  the  public  buildings  could  have  been  at  that  time  obtained  in  or 
about  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  they  M'ould  have  then  been  either  * 
aU  concentrated  in  one  point,  and  somewhat  circumscribed  in  respect  to 
room,  and  choice  of  situation  ;  or,  if  more  scattered,  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  formbg  that  appropriate  connection  between  them  whieh 
would  be  essential  to  unity,  and  beauty  of  design  ;  and,  afler  all,  it  would 
be  a  mere  suburb  to  the  city.*  Besides,  a  thousand  objects  might,  from 
time  to  time,  call  for  the  erection  of  new  edifices,  which  could  not  at 
jmsent  be  anticipated,  without  keeping  vacant  for  years,  at  %  great  loss  of 
interest  to  the  government,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  city,  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  best  position,  which,  in  the  bands  of  individuals,  would  be 
buih  upon  and  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  place  that  increased 
chiefly  in  proportion  as  the  sphere  of  the  executive  departments  was  en- 
huged,  the  lots  of  ground  would  seldom  be  available  to  any  individual  be* 
fore  they  were  required  for  public  purposes,  and  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
OMBt  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  while  there  would  be  an  opportnni- 

*  See  Mr.  Smith's  lemarks  in  debate,  Gales  Bl  Seatoa*s  Debates,  O.  S^  voL  3,  p.  9€(K 
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tf  to  derise  a  plan  expreaslj  for  the  public  aecommodatiofi,  to  which  fwi* 
poM  eTerj  part  of  the  citj  woukl  be  subservient*  The  whole  shouhl  be, 
ae  it  were,  one  great  building,  of  which  the  streets  would  be  the  passages ; 
the  public  edifices,  the  halls  ;  and  the  prirate  ones,  the  rooms. 

It  was,  at  one  time, -suggested  as  expedient  to  require  a  cession  of  soil, 
as  well  as  of  jurisdiction,  under  the  idea  that  the  State  or  States  would 
find  it  an  object  to  purchase  the  territory,  and  present  it,  for  the  sake  of 
baring  the  gorernment  in  their  midst ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
come from  the  sales  of  lots,  would  furnish  a  flind  for  the  erection  of  pub« 
lie  edifices,  and  the  iroprorement  of  the  place ;  but  this  was  |»'onounced 
oat  of  the  question  with  regard  to  places  where  any  considerable  popul*- 
tien  had  already  collected  ;  to  all  of  which,  Mr.  Carroll's  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  Bahimoro  would  apply.  ^  Be  believed,  if  Congress  were  disposed 
to  fix  on  that  town,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  States ;  but  he  did  not 
imagme  they  wouM  agree  to  give  government  a  property  to  the  whole 
town  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  other  parts  of  the  State  had  never 
contemplated  making  Baltimore  a  compensation  for  such  an  immense 
property." 

la  selecting  a  place  not  previously  occupied,  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  accomplished  whether  the  States  conveyed  the  soil  or  not, 
since  the  cost  of  the  purchase  would  be  comparatively  small. 

Tbirdty.  With  respect  to  position,  while  a  central  point  should  be  pre- 
ferred, ^'  it  ought  to  be  a  centre  uniting  convenience  with  utility  ;  the  heart 
shonki  be  so  placed  as  to  propel  the  blood  to  the  extremities,  with  the 
most  equable  and  gentle  motion." 

There  is  no  common  centre.  Territory  has  one  centre,  population  an- 
other, and  wealth  a  third.  The  centre  of  population  is  variable,  and  a 
derision  on  that  point  now,  might  establish  a  seat  of  government  at  a 
very  inconvenient  place  for  the  next  generation.  The  same  remark  may 
be  made  in  this  country  with  regard  to  territory.  With  the  rapkl  increase 
of  States,  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  remove  the  capital  every  fifty 
jrears,  unless  we  anticipated  the  future  extent  of  our  country  by  placing  it 
where  it  would  be,  in  the  meantime,  far  beyond  the  centre  of  population 
and  convenience.  A  centre  of  wealth  is  open  to  greater  objections.  The 
centre  of  a  sea-coast  line  ought  to  be  regarded  because  it  is  more  con- 
rpniently  accessible,  has  more  wealth,  and  more  people,  than  an  equal  arem 
of  inland  country.  Being  more  liable  to  invasion  on  that  quarter,  govern- 
ment  should  be  near  to  protect  It.  It  is  also  the  interest  of  the  back  coo»- 
try  to  have  the  government  near  the  sea,  to  inspect  and  encourage  trade, 
by  which  their  abundant  produce  will  find  an  export.  When  the  central 
tine  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  extremities  was  fixed,  no  person 
ia  the  Wcfftem  territory  had  ever  wished  anything  fijrther  than  that  Con- 
gress should  establish  their  seat  as  &r  back  on  this  line,  as  the  conve- 
nience of  maritime  commerce  would  allow. 

This  centre  of  a  sea-coast  line  fitlls  between  the  rivers  Potomac  and 
Susquehanna ;  the  place  between  the  Potomac  and  Eastern  Branch  woukl 
admit  ef  a  navy-yard,  and  was  yet  so  far  inland  as  to  be,  in  some  meaa- 
are,  protected  from  sudden  attack.  The  Potomac,  Mill's  Creek,  and  Young, 
bogany,  could  be  connected  by  canal  navigation,  and,  descending  the  lat- 
ter, yoo  come  to  the  Monongahela,  which  meets  the  Alleghany,  and  forms 
the  Ohio.  Its  immediate  vicinity  to  two  flourishing  inland  towns  wooM 
|ife  it  aome  of  the  banefits  oi  their  prosperity,  without  the  evils  belbr* 
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mentioned  as  incSdent  to  a  large  commercial  emporium  ;  since  the  inland 
trade  would  bring  into  them  a  different  class  of  population  from  that  which 
throngs  our  seaport  towns— one  accustomed  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  more  disposed  to  the  preservation  of  good  order.  This,  too, 
it  was  thought,  would  be  a  security  against  the  place  becoming  slavishly 
dependent  upon  Congress,  giving  it  a  healthy  trade,  but  not  one  which 
would  supersede  entirely  the  advantages  derived  from  the  presence  of  go- 
vernment. 

Such  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  passage,  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  29,  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1790,  of  an  act  entitled  ^  An 
act  establishing  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States."  As  we  have  only  endeavored  to  set  rorth  those  reasons 
which  were  considered  general  and  permanent  in  their  application  to  the 
subject,  we  have  not  alluded  to  one  topic,  growing  out  of  the  politics  of 
the  day,  which,  it  is  well  known,  had  an  important  effect  in  hastening  a 
decision  on  the  question.  Under  the  then  great  object  of  funding  the  debt, 
the  seat  of  government  would  concentrate  the  public  paper ;  hence,  a  sit- 
uation was  desirable  from  which  all  parts  would  be  equally  benefited  by 
sending  forth  and  circulating  government  funds,  rather  than  building  up  lo- 
cal benefits.  ^  It  was  supposed,"  says  Mr.  Gibbs,  ^^  materially  to  benefit 
the  Northern  States,  in  which  was  the  active  capital  of  the  country,  and 
a  more  Southern  residence  was  considered  a  countervailing  advantage." 
This  question  infused  peculiar  bitterness  into  the  debate. 

Another  consideration  which  led  to  the  decision,  was  the  deference  and 
regard  which  would  thus  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  General  Washington, 
who  had,  from  the  first,  strongly  advocated  the  site  upon  the  Potomac,  and 
who  seems  to  have  formed  rather  extravagant  calculations  in  relation  to 
the  future  growth  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  opinions  which  he  ex- 
presses  in  his  letters,  seem  to  conflict  with  the  views  we  have  given  rela- 
tive to  the  disadvantages  of  a  commercial  city  ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  chiefly  a  seaport  to  which  those  views  have  reference  ; 
and  we  have,  in  this  respect,  relied  mainly  on  the  statements  of  gentle- 
men who  lived  at  that  time. 

In  reviewing  the  debates  on  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  ' 
the  growth  of  the  Western  country  was  anticipated,  and  depicted  in 
glowing  colors  by  some  of  the  members  of  that  day.  *'  If,"  said  Mr. 
Madison,  '*  the  calculation  be  just,  that  we  double  in  twenty.five  years,  we 
shall  speedily  behold  an  astonishing  mass  of  people  on  the  Western  wa- 
ters. ♦  ♦  ♦  We  see  the  people  moving  from  the  more  crowded  to  the 
less  crowded  parts.  The  swarm  does  not  come  from  the  Southern,  but 
from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  hives.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
until  every  pfirt  of  America  receives  its  due  share  of  population.  If  there 
be  any  event  upon  which  we  may  calculate  with  certainty,  I  take  it  that 
the  centre  of  population  will  rapkily  advance  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
It  must,  then,  travel  from  the  Susquehanna,  if  it  is  now  found  there — it  may 
even  extend  beyond  the  Potomac — but  the  time  will  be  long  first ;  and,  as 
the  Potomac  is  the  great  highway  of  communicatbn  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Western  country,  attempts  to  remove  the  seat  must  be  impossible." 
^  I  confess,"  sakl  Mr.  Vining,  **  to  the  House  and  to  thd  world,  that,  view- 
ing this  subject  in  all  its  circumstances,  I  am  in  fitvor  of  the  Potomac  I 
WMh  the  seat  of  government  to  be  fixed  there,  because  I  think  the  inter- 
est, the  honor,  and  the  greatness  of  the  country,  reqiure  it  I  look  on  it  as 
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tkb  centre  firom  which  those  streams  are  to  flow»  that  are  to  animate  and 
iongonUe  the  body  politic.  From  thence,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  rajs 
of  government  will  naturally  direrge  to  the  extremities  of  the  Union.  I 
dedare  that  I  look  on  the  Western  territory  in  awfiil  and  striking  point  of 
view.  To  that  region  the  unpolished  sons  of  earth  are  flowing  from  all 
quarters — men  to  whom  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  controlling 
force  of  goTemment,  are  equally  necessary.  From  this  consideration,  I 
coDckide  that  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  is  the  proper  situation." 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  time  these  remarks  were  made,  the  Union  >com- 
prised  hot  thirteen  States ;  and,  probably,  no  one  anticipated  that  the  num- 
ber of  States  would  double  in  fifty  years,  whatever  might  be  the  popula- 
tion.  But,  even  at  this  time,  we  find  that  the  East  is  to  the  West,  in 
point  of  population,  as  the  West  is  to  the  East  in  point  of  territory. 

The  Mowing  table,  which  has  been  calculated  by  Dr.  Paterson,  of  the 
United  States  mint,  in  Philadelphia,  singularly  confirms  Mr.  Madison's 
prophecy: — 

COmi  OP  aXPBBSSIITATITB  FOTULATIOV  OF  TBI  UNITBO  8TATBS  AT  IACB  CENSUS. 

mWTAMCMB,  19  MILBl,  PftOS 
WAimNVTOII. 

FtaMd.  Placu.  DItUtnoe  DbtanM    DitiL  on 

North.    E.orW.  ttnt'tUn*. 
I'TQA  S  ^  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  13  miles  S.  of  Pens-  }     ar       no  .         ci 

'  ^ }     sylvania  Une,  and  17  miles  N.  of  Baltimoi*. \     ^        '"^'        ** 

\otui\  In  Carroll  county,  Maryland,  7  miles  S.  of  PenusyU  (     co  n  .         ro 

^'^^     vanis  line,  and  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Westminster..       ^     ^  ^^        ^ 


iQin  }  lo  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  5  miles  N.  of  State  i     ca        on ..        •vi 
""j     line.widlTmiWw.ifGrti^burgh. \     ^       ^"^        " 

Sin  the  western  part  of  Morgan  county,  Virginia,  10  ) 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Bath,  1  mile  from  Potomac,  12  >     47        71  w.       86 
miles  S.  of  Pennaylvania  line 7 

!In  Hampshire  county,  Virginia,  opposite  Westernport,  ) 
Maryland,  and  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Romney,  16  >     43      108  w.     117 
miles  S.  of  Pennsylvania  line. ) 

lo^ni  lo  Marion  county,  Virginia,  23  miles  S.  of  Pennsyl-  )     q|.      icn^      ice 
^^\      vania  line.  19  maes  N.  E.  of  Clarksburgh {     ^      ^^"^^     ^^ 

C2NTKX  or  TOTAL  FOPULATIOlf  IV  1840. 

lOjA 5  In  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  38  miles  S.  of  Pennsyl-  )     q«       -ttK^      tty 
'^\     vania  line,  5  mUes  due  S.  of  Clarksburgh. { 

^bl«.— The  parallel  of  40^  N.  divides  the  representative  population  of  the  United  States 
into  two  equal  parts  very  nearly,  according  to  the  census  of  1840. 

The  average  progress  westward^  during  each  ten  years,  has  been  about 
tyitj-fiNHT  miles.  This  average  is  slighdy  increasing ;  and,  if  we  set  it 
down  at  fifty  miles,  it  will  require  a  century  to  carry  this  centre  five  bun* 
died  miles  west  of  Washington,  or  as  fitr  as  the  city  of  Nashville,  Ten- 


The  comparatively  small  importance  which  was  attached  to  *^  the  centre 
sf  territory,"  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  select  a  capital,  will  strike  many 
with  surprise  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  pre- 
asBting  the  importance  of  such  acentre  in  what  he  thought  the  most  prom- 
iasBt  point  of  view,  remarked  that,  ^if  it  were  possible  to  promulgate  our 
kirs  by  some  instantaneous  operation,  it  would  be  of  less  consequence 
where  the  government  might  be  placed" — a  contingency  which  now  seems 
to  be  sapi^ed  by  the  "  magic  wires  "  of  Morse,  which  communicate  intelli* 
gence  ^  not  merely  with  the  swiftness  of  li|^tning/'  but  ^^  by  lightning 
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Id  the  course  of  a  recent  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn remarked  that  a  moment's  attention  to  the  seat  of  goTemmenl  in 
the  different  countries  of  the  world,  would  show  that  they  verj  rarelj  oc* 
cupied  a  central*posi(ion.  They  were  generally  situated  on  the  frontier 
that  was  most  exposed ;  near  to  those  places  where  the  armies  would  be 
required  to  be  encamped  for  the  protection  of  the  country  against  inva- 
sion. Look  over  Europe^ — where  was  Liondon  situated  ?  Near  the  south- 
east frontier.  Where  was  the  capital  of  France  t  Far  from  centraL 
Where  was  the  capital  of  Russia  ?  Upon  the  frontier ;  and  the  same  lo- 
cality will  be  ^nd  to  prevaiU  and  very  properly  so,  in  regard  to  capitals 
throughout  the  world.  And,  if  it  were  true  in  general,  it  was  eminentlj 
true  in  respect  to  our  confederation. 

Mr.  Alien  said  that  **  the  example  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  waa 
not  to  be  followed  by  us,  (or  the  location  of  their  capital  was  dependent  on 
the  location  of  their  forts  and  fortifications,  and  not  in  convenience  in 
other  respects."  This  was  certainly  not  the  case  with  Russia  or  Prussia. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  government  near  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  is  to  be  observed  by  circumstances  of  daily  occurrence. 
It  is  probably  on  the  coast  that  our  principal  fighting  will  be  done,  and  it 
is  certainly  here  that  the  most  unexpected  and  sudden  assaults  will  be 
made,  requiring  immediate  action.  It  is  from  Europe  that  our  enemies 
will  be  most  likely  to  come  in  time  of  war,  and  it  is  with  the  States  of 
Europe  that,  in  time  of  peace,  we  are  likely  to  have  the  most  complex 
relations.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  our  legislators  and  execu- 
tive  olFicers  should  be  so  near  the  commercial  sections  of  the  country  as 
to  enter  understandingly  upon  those  discussions  in  which  practical  know, 
ledge  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds called  into  the  public  service,  from  time  to  time,  whose  first  impres- 
sions of  the  merits  of  the  navy,  or  the  extent  of  the  merchant  service,  will 
be  formed  by  actual  inspection  at  our  commercial  cities — and,  while  the 
Western  agricultural  interests  are  subserved  by  whatever  contributes  to 
enlarged  and  liberal  commercial  views,  and  the  protection  of  the  sea-coast, 
our  Western  frontier  will  be  far  more  easily  fortified  by  government  when 
at  a  distance ;  the  principal  enemies  we  are  ever  likely  to  suffer  from  there, 
being  the  Indians,  the  power  of  which  unfortunate  race  is  daily  dwindling 
away  before  the  good  or  bad,  but  inevitable  efiects  of  Anglo-Saxon  pro- 
gress. 

But,  we  were  further  told  by  Mr.  Allen,  that  '^  the  location  of  our 
seat  of  government  in  the  vicinity  of  our  great  commercial  cities, 
gave  to  those  cities  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  government  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  to  one  over  the  influence  excited 
by  a  corresponding  number  of  people  in  the  vast  interior.  There  were 
no  committees  of  farmers  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  even  the  Ohio,  entering  the  lobbies  of  those  halls,  and  endea- 
voring to  influence  the  legislation  of  Congress.  There  were  no  con- 
binations  of  iadivuluals  firom  the  interior,  delegated  to  the  capital  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  the  passage  of  laws,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ad- 
minister to  individual  wants,  instead  of  the  wants  of  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion.  There  were  no  such  delegations  here."  Does  the  senator  suppose 
that  the  lobbying  committees  from  commercial  cities,  of  which  he  hints, 
would  not  follow  the  govenmient  wherever  it  went  ?  The  interests  of 
commerce  enter  too  widely  into  ail  the  ramifications  of  society  for  meie 
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tjine  tad  space  to  prevent  those  interested  in  dieir  adTancemeot  firotn  la- 
baring  assuitiouslj  on  their  hebal^  wherever  the  goTemment  may  be.  Mr* 
AOeo's  argument  applies  equally  to  the  good  and  the  bad  projects.  The 
only  difierence  would  be  that,  were  the  government  placed  in  the  interior, 
Ibey  would  have  legislators  not  so  well  informed,  more  blinded  by  section- 
il  prejudices  than  they  even  now  are,  less  capable  of  appreciating  those 
enlarged  plans  which  comprise  the  good,  and  more  easily  imposed  upon 
by  the  advocates  of  more  limited  systems  which  are  bad.  It  has  been 
oi^ted  that  the  Eastern  States  secure  to  themselves  greater  benefits  in 
the  way  of  congressional  and  legislative  patronage  for  office  ;  but  we  ap- 
]irehend  that  this  source  of  jealousy  has  been  greatly  overrated.  Is  it  not 
lather  the  section  of  country  from  which  the  Executive  comes,  that  governs 
m  this  matter  ?  But,  admitting  it  to  be  an  evil,  it  is  one  which  most  al- 
ways exist,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  injury  of  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  wherever  the  government  may  be  ;  since,  as  was  remarked  in  the 
Congress  of  1790,  the  capital  cannot  remain,  for  any  considerable  length 
flf  time,  at  the  actual  centre  of  territory,  that  centre  being  as  variable  as 
the  centre  of  population. 

The  necessity  or  propriety  of  disfranchising  the  seat  of  government,  is 
■St  at  first  view  quite  apparent,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dis- 
cussion. If  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  party  feeling  was  carried  in 
tbe  canvass  that  immediately  preceded  Mr.  Jefferson's  election,  when  pri- 
vate social  relations  were,  in  some  instances,  aln[K>st  entirely  suspended 
between  families  of  different  political  parties,  we  can  feel  the  force  of  the 
reasoning  given  for  this  measure,  and  can  realize  what  a  serious  evil  such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  at  the  capital,  should  it  again  recur,  and  be 
ibstered  by  continual  local  elections,  accompanied  with  all  the  excitement 
sod  misrepresentation  which  we  now  see  every  four  years  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  midst  of  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  the  position  of  public  offii^ers  might  subject  them  to  annoyance 
sod  insult  in  a  thousand  ways,  even'  without  actual  violence.  And,  from 
iimilar  experience,  it  is  obvious  that  the  votes  of  those;  in  the  public  em- 
plojr  might  be  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  the  government,  so  that 
we  would  be,  in  reality,  little  freedom  of  choice.  Other  positions  as- 
vtaied  in  these  discussions  will  be  advert(ed  te  in  the  course  of  ot^r  remarks 
on  the  progress  of  the  city. 

Marykind  and  Virginia  had  previously,  by  acts  passed  in  1788  and 
1789,  authorized  their  representatives  to  make  the  necessary  cessions. 
Tbe  first  section  of  this  act  is  in  these. words4 — ^*  Be  it  enacted,  dec,  that 
a  district  of  territory,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  squaire,  to  be  located,  as 
hereafter  directed,  on  tlm  river  Potomac<  at  some  place  between  the 
nouth  of  the  Eastern  Branch  and  Connogocheague,  be,  and  the  same 
9  hereby  accepted  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States." 

The  word  "temporary,"  in  the  title  of  the  act,  refers  to  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Congress  were  to  hold  their  sessions  until  1800  ;  when,  as  Mr. 
Wdcott  expressed  it,  they  were  "  to  go  to  the  Indian  place  with  the  long 
same,  on  the  Potomae." 

It  may  be  well  to  allude  here  to  a  discussion  which  has  arisen  under 
the  article  of  the  constitution  and  this  act,  in  reference  to  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  at  any  future  time.     Mr. 
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John  Carroll  Brent,  of  Washington  citj,  in  a  pamphlet*  relative  to  the  in- 
terests  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  has  summed  up  the  principal  arguments  in  opposition  to  anj 
such  claim  of  right  He  contends : — Ist.  That  the  constitution  gave  Con- 
ffress  limited  powers  in  the  premises ;  and  that  body,  as  a  mere  agent,  is 
bound  by  instructions  and  limitations,  and  can,  under  no  circumstances,  ex- 
ercise more  authority  than  is  given  to  that  e^ct  by  the  constitution.  2d. 
That  a  change  of  the  seat  of  ffovemment  would  be  a  violation  of  the  implied 
contract  between  the  Federal  government  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  which  never  would  have  made  the  necessary  grants,  had  not  per- 
manency  been  guaranteed  by  the  solemn  act  of  Congress.  8d.  That  the 
right  and  reasonable  expectations  of  the  original  proprietors,  the  purcha- 
sers, and  inhabitants  of  this  District,  would  be  tnifled  with  and  destroyed 
by  such  a  move  towards  transferring  the  metropolis  elsewhere,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  fidsely  imagine  themselves  clothed  with  the  necessary  pow- 
er and  capacity. 

The  introduction  of  the  word  ^permanent^'  in  contradistinction  to  ^  teni' 
porary,*'  in  the  title  of  the  act,  is  regarded  by  him  as  significant  of  the 
views  of  Congress  and  the  proprietors  on  Uie  subject,  viz :  '*  that  cer- 
tain powers  were  given,  certain  acts  required,  and  Congress,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  commission,  was  confined  within  fixed  limits,  was  to  accept 
a  specified  amount  of  territory;  and  by  the  acceptance,  and  the  act  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  seat  of  government,  in  accordance  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  constitution,  bound  itself  to  that  instrument,  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  the  owners,  purchasers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  people  at  large,  by  a  positive  engagement,  to  make  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Union  durable  and  unchangeable. 

In  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  on  the  25th  February,  1846, 
on  the  petition  for  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria,  this  objection  is  thus 
answertKl : — 

*'  There  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  in  this  case,  when 
once  exercised  and  executed,  is  exhausted,  than  in  any  other  of  the  long 
list  of  enumerated  powers  to  which  it  belongs,  and  which  it  is  provided 
that  Congress  ^ shall  have.'  The  phraseology  of  the  grant  is  the  same, 
and  as  much  reason  seems  to  exist  for  the  continuance  of  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise this  power,  as  in  most  of  those  contained  in  the  list  to  which  we 
have  referred.  If  this  construction  be  true,  when  Congress  had  once 
fixed  the  seat  of  government,  it  could  no  more  be  removed,  although  it 
should  prove  to  be  unsafe  from  fi)reign  invasion,  or  so  unhealthy  as  to  en- 
danger the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  government,  or  so  located  as  to 
be  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  facilities  of  access  to  our  whole 
population,  or  to  their  convenience  ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that  some  of 
these  considerations  might  make  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  a 
matter  of  necessity.  'Jo  have  excluded  the  conclusion  that  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  had  regarded  considerations  so  manifest  and  reasonable, 
there  must  have  been  terms  so  precise  and  accurate  as  to  have  left  no 
doubt  of  their  intention  to  make  the  act  irrevocable  when  the  power  was 
once  exercised.     As  some  proof  that  the  framers  of  tho  constitution  did 

*  Letters  on  the  National  Institute.  Smitliaoniaa  Legacy.  The  Fine  Arts,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  District  of  Colombia.  Washington :  J.  &  G. 
8.  Gideon. 
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lot  oTerlook  these  considerations,  we  may  advert  to  the  hci  that  Mr. 
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lot  overlook  these  considerationSf  we  may  advert  to  the  fiict  that  Mr. 
Madison  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  *  permanent '  from  the  act  establish* 
bg  the  seat  of  government,  because  the  constitution  did  not  contain  it. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty  involved  by  this  construction — the  same  sec- 
tion gives  a  like  power  relative  to  forts  and  arsenals  ;  and,  contrary  to 
leasoD  and  the  usages  of  Congress,  this  power,  when  once  exercised, 
would  be  thus  ccmsidered  as  executed  and  exhausted. 

**It  might  be  replied  that  this  word  *  permanent'  meant  only  an  indefi- 
nite pericxl ;  that  it  was  designed  merely  to  require  the  removal  to  be  made 
by  law,  and  not  by  resolution  of  the  two  Houses ;  or  it  might  well  be  said 
that  Congress  could  not,  by  contract,  part  with  a  power  reposed  in  them 
by  the  constitution  ibr  wise  purposes  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  history  of 
the  transaction  does  not  sustain  this  view  of  the  contract.  Neither  Vir- 
ginia  nor  Maryland,  by  their  acts  of  cession,  made  the  permanence  of  the 
seat  of  government  a  condition  of  the  grant." 

The  view  taken  by  the  States  and  proprietors  is,  we  think,  well  expressed 
10  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  per  Story,  Judge.*  They  might,  and, 
iodeed,  must  have  placed  a  just  confidence  in  the  government,  that,  in  found- 
ing the  city,  it  wcnild  do  no  act  which  would  obstruct  its  prosperity,  or  in- 
terfere with  its  great  fimdamental  objects  or  interests.  It  could  never  be 
Bupposed  that  Congress  would  seek  to  destroy  what  its  own  legislation  had 
created  and  fostered  into  being.  The  city  was  designed  to  last  in  perpe- 
tuitj,  ^  capiioli  immobile  naxum.^^ 

While  the  force  of  these  remarks  must  be  admitted,  and  while  it  is 
eertaia  that  justice  to  the  proprietors,  and  good  policy,  (brbid  that  any  light 
or  trivial  considerations  should  break  In  upon  the  arrangements  then  made, 
the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Brent  will,  we  fear,  not  receive  a  ready  assent. 
The  proprietors  could  hardly  have  been  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that 
their  interests  would  be  consulted  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  whole 
Union,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  imperatively  re- 
quired such  a  change,  and  it  should  be  called  for  by  a  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  proprietors  entered  into  their  agreement  subject  to  the  risk  of  such 
a  contingency's  occurring ;  in  which  case,  the  most  that  they  could  claim, 
would  be  a  right  to  compensation  for  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty which  must  ensue.  This  proposition  seems  to  have  been  generally 
admitted  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  Congress  on  the  question 
of  removal  afler  the  war  of  1812.  What  contingency  would  justify  such 
a  removal,  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


Art.  II.— THE  LIFE  OF  MAJOR  8ANDEI  SHAW, 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  CANTON.f 
(with  ▲  pomTmAiT.) 

Among  the  discordant  materials  of  which  our  army  of  the  Revolution 
was  composed,  those  men  were  not  wanting  who  are  commonly  the  early 
victims  of  great  popular  struggles ; — men,  moderate  and  firm  in  the  coun- 
cil, prudent  and  fearless  in  the  field ;  not  selfish  in  their  ambition,  not  ran- 

*  Van  NeflB  and  wife,  vs.  Citf  of  Washington  and  the  United  States,  4  Peters,  p.  980. 
t  Ttie  Joarnak  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw,  the  first  American  Consul  at  Canton.    Witfi 
t  Life  of  the  Author,  hj  Jonth  Qnincy.    Boston:  Wm.  Croabj  and  H.  P.  Nichols. 
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corous  in  their  patriotism ;  in  whom  a  pure  conscience  and  a  clear  intel- 
lect rule  with  an  equal  and  a  harmonious  supremacy.  Such  men,  impa- 
tient of  injustice  and  of  corruption,  are  usually  foremost  in  those  acts  of 
resistance  in  which  every  revolution  begins ;  but,  as  the  contest  goes  on, 
they  are  thought  to  move  too  slowly.  Their  virtues  are  not  understood. 
If  they  are  in  the  senate,  their  motives  are  suspected ;  if  in  the  army, 
their  courage  is  questioned.  Fiercer  and  less  scrupulous  spirits,  more 
nearly  akin  to  the  heightened  passions  of  the  people,  press  forward  and 
take  their  place ;  and  the  old  scene  is  again  enacted,  of  a  nation,  risen  in 
arms  against  its  oppressors,  only  to  be  desolated  by  anarchy  and  bound 
anew  in  servitude. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  America,  or  rather — if  we  may  read,  in  the 
events  of  this  world's  history,  the  motives  of  its  Ruler — it  was  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  America,  that,  in  her  Revolution,  such  men  as  we  have 
described  maintained  their  control  to  the  end.  They  were  the  leaders  of 
the  army,  for  it  had  been  the  plan  of  England  to  shut  them  out  from  the 
high  offices  of  state.  They  were  beloved  by  the  army,  for  their  peculiar 
virtues  found  daily  exercise  in  the  long  train  of  disaster  that  makes  up  the 
story  of  the  war.  Washington  was  at  their  head ;  and  the  qualities  that 
distinguished  them  shone  forth,  in  him,  with  a  still  brighter  lustre.  They 
were  the  interpreters  of  his  spirit  to  the  people ;  and,  doubtless,  if  ever  his 
wonderful  equanimity  failed,  and  he  became  like  other  men,  he  gathered 
fresh  courage  and  renewed  strength  from  their  intelligent  sympathy. 

Of  these  men,  holding  a  rank  in  the  army  suited  to  his  age  and  expe- 
rience, Samuel  Shaw  was  one.  Like  most  men  of  bis  time,  he  acted  va- 
rious parts  in  the  changing  drama  of  life.  In  his  youth,  an  active  and 
gallant  soldier ;  in  his  manhood,  a  sagacious  and  enterprising  merchant ; 
£osr  a  short  period,  filling  an  office  of  trust  in  the  Department  of  War ; 
ibr  several  years,  representing  his  country,  as  consul,  abroad ;  and  at  all 
times  maintaining  a  lofly  character  for  talents  and  integrity,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  his  early  death  alone  prevented  him  from  reaching  a  station 
more  marked  and  eminent 

His  memoir,  before  us,  is  written  by  one  who,  in  early  youth,  enjoyed 
**tfae  privilege  of  his  acquaintance  and  correspondence ;"  and  who,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  My  years,  passed  in  constant  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, says,  that  he  has  "  never  known  an  individual  of  a  character  more 
elevated  and  chivalric,  acting  according  to  a  purer  standard  of  morals,  im- 
bued with  a  higher  sense  of  honor,  and  uniting,  more  intimately,  the  quali- 
ties of  the  gentleman,  the  soldier,  the  scholar,  and  the  Christian."  With 
the  memoir  are  interwoven  many  letters,  written  by  Major  Shaw  from  the 
camp  to  his  friends  at  home.  These  are  so  selected  and  arranged,  as  to 
indicate  the  character,  as  well  as  the  passing  emotions  of  the  man.  Apart 
from  their  personal  interest,  they  form  a  valuable .  commentary  upon  those 
memorials  of  the  times,  which  have  been  collected,  with  so  much  zeal  and 
judgment,  by  the  historian  of  Washington. 

To  the  Memoir  are  appended  the  journals  of  Major  Shaw's  first  two  voy- 
ages to  Canton.  "These  Journals  of  Major  Shaw,"  says  the  Preface, 
"came,  after  his  death,  into  the  possession  of  his  nephew  and  legal  repre- 
sentative, Robert  Gould  Shaw,  of  Boston.  Their  publication  has  often 
been  solicited,  but  has  hitherto  been  withheld ;  the  present  proprietor 
doubting  if  a  work  not  originally  designed  for  the  press  could  with  propri- 
ety be  given  to  the  public.     He  has,  however,  now  yielded  to  the  urgency 
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offiieadsy  and  to  the  assurance  of  judicious  merchants,  long  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  China  trade,  that  their  publication  not  only  will  be 
practically  useful,  but  is  due  to  the  memory  of  their  author,  will  redound 
to  his  honor,  and  will  gratify  a  wise  public  curiosity  concerning  the  early 
itate  and  history  of  this  branch  of  American  commerce.  Assuming  ali 
the  expenses,  Mr.  Shaw  has  transferred  the  copyright  of  the  book  to  tho 
Boston  Marine  Society,  in  aid  of  whose  funds  he  was  of  opinion  its  pro- 
ceeds would  be  most  appropriately  applied ;  and  to  this  object  they  are 
devoted." 

We  hope  that  a  brief  stretch  of  Major  Shaw's  life,  and  such  extracts 
from  his  letters  and  journals  as  our  limited  space  will  allow,  may  not  be 
anioteresting  to  our  readers. 

Shaw  was  a  Boston  boy  and  a  North  End  boy.  He  was  educated  at 
the  commoii  schools  and  at  the  Latin  school,  then  under  the  care  of  Mas- 
ter LovelL/  Of  course,  his  heart  was  full  of  patriotism,  and  his  mind  well, 
groundedm  good  learning.  His  father,  Francis  Shaw,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, designed  the  lad  for  his  own  pursuits ;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  Samuel  had  lately  entered  a  counting-house.  His  mercantile  suc- 
cess, in  afler  years,  shows  that  the  occupation  was  not  uncongenial  to  his 
tastes ;  but  the  quick  spirits  of  youth  perceived  something  of  more  interest 
than  money  columns  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  time.  A  tradition,  pre- 
served in  the  family,  proves  how  keenly,  at  this  time,  he  felt  for  the  honor 
of  lus  country.  Boston,  being  held  as  a  garrison  towm  by  the  British,  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  billeted  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  house  of 
Francis  Shaw  was  assigned,  for  quarters,  to  Major  Pitcairn  and  Lieutenant 
Wragg.  At  the  table  the  latter,  in  the  presence  of  Samuel  Shaw,  called 
the  Americans  '^  cowards  and  rebels."  Shaw  was  indignant  at  the  re- 
proach, and  immediately  challenged  the  lieutenant.  Before  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  duel  were  completed,  however,  Major  Pitcairn  interfered, 
and  induced  Lieutenant  Wragg  to  offer  an  apology,  which,  being  accept- 
ed, the  affair  was  thus  happily  terminated. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1775,  Shaw  came  of  age.  With  his  father's 
approbation,  he  immediately  prepared  to  join  the  army,  which  Washing- 
ton was  then  organizing  at  Cambridge.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  he 
received  the  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  train  of  artillery ;  and,  in  this 
branch  of  the  service,  he  remained  during  the  *whole  of  the  war. 

On  joining  the  army.  Lieutenant  Shaw  was  stationed  at  Prospect  Hill, 
a  height  overlooking  Charlestown  and  opposite  to  Boston,  which  were  both 
in  the  possession  of  the  British.  Nothing  of  interest  occurred  here,  save, 
now  and  then,  an  irregular  attack  upion  the  outposts  of  the  enemy.  A 
characteristic  anecdote  of  General  Putnam  is  related,  in  connection  with 
one  of  these  skirmishes : — 

^  A  successful  attempt  had  been  made  on  Charlestown,  and  ten  hooses  were 
Iwmt.  The  expedition  was  carried  on  with  great  secrecjr,  hardly  any  person,  be- 
sides those  employed,  knowing  a  syllable  of  uie  affair  until  they  bad  the  pleasure 
of  seeinj^  the  blaze.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  a  woman,  who,  being  something 
fatigue(C  was,  by  General  Putnam's  order,  carried  between  two  men  part  of  the 
way ;  bat,  this  mode  being  found  inconvenient,  the  General,  with  his  usual  ai&- 
bility,  cried  oat : — ^  Here,  hand  her  to  me ;'  which  being  done,  she  pat  her  hand 
roond  his  waist,  and  made  this  pious  ejaculation  as  they  rode  off: — *  Jesus  bless 
you,  sweet  General !    May  you  live  forever  !* " 

For  some  time  Washington  had  been  meditating  a  plan  &r  dislodging 
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the  enemy.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  1776,  a  por 
tion  of  the  army,  iii  which  was  Shaw's  company,  took  possession  of  Dor- 
chester Heights,  a  range  of  hills  commanding  the  harbor  of  Boston.  The 
movement  was  successful.  On  the  17th  of  March,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  the  city»4  From  that  time,  the  current  of  the  war  was  turned 
in  other  directions. 

Lieutenant  Shaw  went,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  to  the  west- 
ward. In  August,  1776,  he  was  entinisted  wiih  the  command  of  Fort 
Washington,  an  important  post  on  the  Hudson.  About  this  time  Colonel 
Tupper,  a  partisan  officer,  with  the  galleys  under  his  command,  made  an 
attack  upon  two  of  the  enemy's  ships,  which,  in  the  month  of  July,  had 
succeeded  in  passing  the  American  batteries,  and  ascending  the  river  as 
far  as  Tappan  Bay.  Lieutenant  Shaw  volunteered  on  the  occasion,  and, 
in  a  letter  to  his  father,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  afiair : — 

"  It  was  a  hazardous  des'gn,  the  force  on  our  side  beingf  so  much  inferior.  We 
had  only  six  galleys,  that  could  bring  but  eleven  guns,  in  the  whole,  to  bear  against 
two  ships,  one  of  twenty,  the  other  of  forty-four  guns,  assisted  by  three  tenders, 
with  the  advantage  of  spring  cables,  while  we  were  obliged  to  work  our  little 
fleet  entirely  with  cars.  Notwithstandinof  which,  we  engaeed  them  within  reach 
of  their  grape-shot  for  near  two  hours,  when,  being  much  damaged,  two  men  kill- 
ed, and  fourteen  wounded,  we  were  obliged  to  retire,  which  we  did  without  their 
pursuing;  though  one  of  our  galleys  lay  on  the  careen  a  whole  tide  in  ^ight  of 
them.  Five  of  the  wounded  fell  to  the  share  of  tlie  Washington,  where  I  was  on 
board ;  which  was  hulled  thirteen  times,  besides  the  grape-shot  received  in  her 
sails  and  rigging.  You  will,  perhaps,  wonder  what  business  I  had  on  board,  it 
being  out  o?  my  sphere,  which  I  readily  acknowledge ;  but  the  desire  I  had  to  see 
an  finair  of  that  nature  got  the  better  of  any  other  motive,  and  inclined  me  to 
volunteer.  It  was  no  small  encouragement  to  me,  when  I  saw  two  other  gentle- 
men come  on  board  in  the  same  capacity ;  one  of  whom  was  a  merchant  in  the 
city,  and  the  other  first  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington.  The  commodore 
treated  us  very  politely,  and,  when  the  action  came  on,  gave  me  the  command  of 
the  two  bow-guns,  which  was  sufficient  emplo3nnent  for  me.  while  my  companions 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on." 

In  October,  1776,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  Shaw  left 
Fort  Washington,  the  capture  of  which,  in  the  following  month, j*'  formed," 
says  he,  "  a  pretty  subject  for  Howe  to  write  upon.  He  woulu,^otherwise, 
have  had  chagrin  enough,  since  he  has  done  so  little  towards  subduing 
America." 

Between  this  time  and  August,  1779,  Shaw  was  successively  promoted 
to  the  ranks  of  adjutant  and  brigade  major  in  the  corps  of  artillery.  By 
his  gallantry  in  the  various  actions  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  the  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  he  gained  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
General  Knox,  who,  in  August,  1779,  made  him  his  a:  j-de-camp.  In  this 
station  he  remained  till  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  friendship  thus 
formed  between  the  young  officer  and  his  general  continued,  without  in- 
terruption, until  they  were  separated  by  death.  In  1792,  party  spirit  com- 
menced its  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Washington  by  violent  as- 
saults  upon  the  character  of  General  Knox,  and  other  members  of  the 
cabinet.  We  make  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  written,  at  that  time,  by- 
Major  Shaw  to  his  early  friend,  to  express  his  indignation  at  these  attacks. 
It  relates  an  interesting  incident  of  the  war : — 

"Happy  must  you  feel — ^thrice  happ3r  am  I — in  the  reflection,  that,  so  long  as 
the  American  name  shall  last,  yours  will  be  handed  down  wiih  distinction  in  tiie 
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SA  of  tbe  *  valued  file  ;'  and  the  artillery,  wbich^  formed  under  your  anspiced, 
ewalied  every  exigence  of  war,  will  be  regarded  as  the  child  of  your  geniua. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  honorable  testimony  of  the  gallant  Lafayette,  amidst  the 
tlniflder  of  our  batteries  on  the  lines  at  Vorktown.  *  We*  fire,'  exclaimed  he, 
with  a  charming  enthusiasm, '  better  than  the  French,'  (and  faith  we  did,  too.) 
To  this  I  made  a  snitable  objection.  His  reply  was, '  Upon  honor,  I  speak  the 
truth ;  and  the  progress  of  your  artillery  is  regarded  by  everybody  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Kevolution." 

In  a  letter  wTilten  in  June,  1779,  Major  Shaw  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  pecuniary  situation  of  an  officer,  at  a  time  when  the  depre^ 
ciation  of  the  continental  currency,  in  itself  a  sufficient  evil,  had  made  the 
army  the  prey  of  every  mean  vice  that  avarice  breeds  and  fosters  : — 

"I  w»h,  seriously,  that  the  ensuing  campaign  may  terminate  the  war.  The 
people  of  America  seem  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  noble  principle  which 
animated  them  at  the  commencement  of  it.  That  patriotic  ardor  whicn  then  in- 
spired each  breast — ^that  glorious,  I  had  almost  said  godlike,  enthusiasm — has 
given  place  to  avarice,  and  every  rascally  practice  which  tends  to  the  ratification 
5  that  sordid  and  most  disgraceful  passion.  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  too  bold 
air-mssertion  to  say,  that  its  depreciation  is  equal  to  that  of  the  currency — thirhf 
fm"  one.  You  may,  perhaps,  charitably  think  that  I  strain  the  matter,  but  I  do  not 
I  vjakfedingly,  dj  the  arts  of  monopolizers  and  extortioners,  and  the  little,  the 
very  little,  attention  by  authority  to  counteract  them,  our  currency  is  reduced  to 
1  mere  name.  Pernicious  soever  as  this  is  to  the  community  at  large,  its  baneful 
efect  is  more  immediately  experienced  by  the  prxjr  soldier.  I  am  myself  an  in- 
stance of  it.  For  my  services  I  receive  a  nominal  sum — dollars  at  eight  shillings, 
in  a  country  where  they  pass,  at  the  utmofit,  for /(mrpence  only.  If  it  did  not  look 
tco  ranch  like  self-applau.-e,  I  might  say  that  I  engaged  in  the  cause  of  my  coun- 
try from  the  purest  motives.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  my  continuance  in  it 
hu  brought  me  to  poverty  and  rags ;  and,  had  1  a  fortune  of  my  own,  I  should 
glory  in  persevering,  though  it  would  occasion  a  sacrifice  of  the  last  penny.  But, 
when  I  consider  my  situation — my  pay  inadequate  to  my  6upj)ort,  though  within 
the  line  of  the  ntrictost  economy — no  private  purse  cf  m^^  own — and  reflect  that 
the  beat  of  parents,  who,  I  am  persuaaed,  have  the  tendercpt  affection  for  their 
son,  and  wish  to  support  him  in  character,  have  not  the  moans  of  doing  it,  and 
raaj,  perhaps,  be  pressed  themselves — when  these  considerations  occur  to  my 
mind,  as  they  frequently  do,  they  make  me  serious ;  more  so  than  my  natural  dis- 
position woiid  lead  me  to  be.  The  loss  of  my  horse,  by  any  accident  whatever, 
(imle^  he  was  actually  killed  in  battle,  and  then  I  should  be  entitled  only  to  about 
one-third  of  his  value,)  would  plunge  me  in  inextricable  misfortune;  two  years' 
pay  and  sub=?istonce  would  not  replace  him.  Yet,  the  nature  of  my  office  renders 
Jt  indispensable  that  I  should  keep  a  horse.  These  arc  some  of  the  emoluments 
annexed  to  a  military  station." 

In  1781,  Major  Shaw's  younger  brother,  Nathaniel,  decided  to  enter  the 
armj^  In  a  letter,  encouraging  the  plan,  Shaw  gives  a  list  of  the  articles 
necessary  for  an  outfit ;  which,  in  deference  to  its  statistical  character,  we 
extract.  The  reader  will  notice  in  the  advice,  "superfine  will  be  oheap- 
eit,"  a  touch  of  the  peculiar  thrift  of  New  England  : —   . 

Clothing,  &c.,  necessary  for  a  young  campaigner: — 

Beaver  hat, 16 

Coat,  faced  and  lined  with  scarlet — white  vest  and  breeches — plain  yel- 
low buttons — (superfine  will  be  cheapest,) 60 

Three  white  linen  vests  and  breeches, 26 

Six  mffled  shirts  and  stockf^ 60 

Four  paire  white  cotton  or  linen  hose, 10 

*  Lafayette  being  in  ihe  service  of  the  United  Stairs,  always  spoke  aa  an  American. 
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Boots, 10 

Sword, 20 

Total,  silver  dollars, 200 

"If  the  above  sum  can  be  raised  on  my  notes,"  adds  he,  "  I  can  spare 
it  without  injury  to  myself,  and  as  much  as  will  bring  Nat.  on  to  the 
camp." 

But  we  must  close  our  extracts  from  these  letters  of  Major  Shaw.  We 
turn,  with  reluctance,  from  the  vivid  story  of  "  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
te  had  passed ;"  from  the  glad  tidings  of  victory  at  Trenton,  and  Prince- 
ton, and  Monmouth ;  from  the  painful  descriptLon  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  lines ;  from  the  sad  tale  of  Arnold's  baseness 
and  Andre's  untimely  fate ;  and,  especially,  from  those  pages  in  which 
he  dwells  so  fondly  upon  Washington's  demeanor  in  that  most  perilous 
hour,  when,  afler  their  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  in  want,  and  danger, 
and  neglect,  officers  and  soldiers  could  bear  up  no  longer  against  the 
broken  faith  of  Congress  and  the  injustice  of  their  countrymen.  We  know 
how  feebly  we  present  the  picture.  We  have  but  borrowed,  here  a  tint 
and  there  a  line,  from  the  harmonious  whole. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1783,  just  eight  years  from  the  first  shedding  of 
blood  at  Lexington,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  proclaimed  to  the 
army.  The  disbanding  of  the  troops  was  assigned  to  General  Knox. 
As  a  member  of  his  military  family,  Major  Shaw  remained  with  him  dur- 
ing the  year,  sharing  in  this  delicate  and  arduous  duty. 

In  the  events  which  acconipaiLied  the  dissolution  of  the  army.  Major 
Shaw  took  an  active  interest.  |He  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  committee 
of  officers  who  organized  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  original 
draft  of  its  constitution  is  said  to  have  been  from  his  hand.  With  Gene- 
ral Knox,  he  accompanied  Washington  upon  his  entrance  into  the  city  of 
New  York  after  its  evacuation  by  the  British ;  and  he  was  present  at  that 
solemn  and  august  scene,  when  the  officers  of  the  American  army  took 
their  final  leave  of  their  great  chief|  and  when  manly  cheeks  paid  tribute, 
in  tears,  to  that  afiiection,  passing  the  love  of  woman,  which  his  stem  vir- 
tues comn^anded,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  suffered  and  triumphed 
at  his  side. 

Shaw's  military  life  was  now  over.  He  was  without  occupation,  and 
in  debt ;  and  his  future  fortunes  were  to  be  based  upon  the  universal  re- 
spect  which  his  talents  and  his  integrity  had  secured,  and  upon  his  cha- 
racteristic energy.  With  these,  and  the  winning  manners  which  were 
natural  to  his  generous  disposition,  and  to  which  the  training  of  the  camp 
had  given  dignity  and  polish,  ho  was  not  likely  to  fall  short  of  success  in 
any  pursuit. 

Without  delay,  he  turned  his  attention  to  those  occupations  for  which 
he  had  been  destined  in  his  youth.  A  company  of  capitalists  had  just 
been  formed,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
trade  with  China.  Daniel  Parker,  Esq.,  a  friend  of  Major  Shaw,  and 
agent  for  those  concerned,  offered  him  the  situation  of  supercargo.  He 
accepted  the  oBTer,  on  condition  that  Captain  Thomas  Randall,  with  whom 
he  had  formed  an  intimate  friendship  during  th#  war,  and  who,  like  him- 
self, was  '^out  of  suits  with  fortune,"  should  accompany  him  and  share 
the  profits  of  his  agencyJ^  No  one,  except  Shaw  himself,  was  to  sacrifice 
anything  by  this  condition.    It  was  readily  agreed  to ;  and,  on  the  22d  of 
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Febroaiy,  1784,  the  two  friends  sailed  from  New  York,  on  the  first  voy- 
ige  ever  made  by  an  American  vessel  between  this  country  and  China. 
The  ship  in  which  they  sailed  was  the  Empress  of  China,  commanded  by 
Captaio  John  Green.  Her  burthen  was  360  tons.  She  was  loaded 
diiefly  with  ginseng,  of  which  she  carried  about  440  piculs ;  the  value  of 
a  picol  (13S|^  pounds)  in  China  being,  at  that  time,  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

Having  paid  due  honor  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Tropics,  by  abundant 
libations  of  sea- water  and  grog ;  and  every  green-horn  having  sworn 
&ithfully  to  observe  those  great  laws  of  morals  and  manners  of  which  that 
deity  has  special  cognizance,  namely,  that  no  man  shall  drink  small  beer 
when  he  can  get  strong,  unless  he  likes  the  small  better ;  nor  kiss  the 
maid  when  he  can  kiss  the  mistress,  save  under  a  similar  and  not  less 
wise  condition,  the  voyagers  arrived  at  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands.  Here  they  stopped  several  days,  to  obtain  fresh  provisions 
and  for  repairs.  A  French  brig,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Senegal, 
was  anchored  in  the  harbor.  It  seems  that  not  even  the  sanction  of  the 
law  was  able  wholly  to  clear  the  escutcheons  of  persons  engaged  in  this 
"abominable  traffic."  When  the  captain  of  the  brig  came  on  board  of 
the  Empress,  Captain  Green  bade  his  people  to  beware  of  the  French 
sailors.  "These  fellows  are  Saint  Peter's  children,"  says  he;  "every 
fiager  a  fish-hook,  and  each  hand  a  grapnel." 

Shaw  left  St.  Jago  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  be 
arrived  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Here  he  found  a  French  man-of-war, 
the  Triton,  Captain  d'Ordelin,  bound  to  Canton.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
two  ships,  representing  nations  so  closely  united  by  good  ofiices,  met  with 
great  cordiality.  Captain  Green  being,  of  course,  unskilled  in  the  pas- 
sage, took  advantage  of  the  experience  of  Captain  d'Ordelin,  and  sailed, 
in  company  with  him,  from  Java.  On  the  28th  of  August  the  Empress 
arrired  at  Whampoa,  having  been  at  sea  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
days  since  leaving  New  York. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  the  courtesy  with  which  the  Americans  were 
welcomed.  On  arriving  at  Whampoa,  they  were  saluted  by  all  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor.  An  officer  came  from  the  French  vessels,  with  boats, 
anchors,  and  cables,  to  assist  them  in  getting  a  good  berth.  The  Danish 
tent  an  ofl^cer,  with  compliments ;  the  Dutch,  a  boat ;  and  the  English, 
an  officer,  "  to  welcome  their  flag  to  that  part  of  the  world."  Then  fol- 
lowed national  dinners,  and  visits  of  congratulation.  The  French,  sur- 
passing the  rest  in  their  kindness,  gave  them  the  use  of  their  factory  and 
a  part  of  their  banksall,  (a  large  building  of  bamboo,  for  the  storage  of 
water-casks,  spars,  sails,  <Scc.,  and  for  the  re'ception  of  the  sick,)  during 
their  stay. 

"The  Chinese  themselves,"  says  Major  Shaw,  "were  very  indulgent 
towards  us,  though,  ours  being  the  first  American  ship  that  ever  visited 
China,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  fully  comprehend  the  distinc- 
tion between  us  and  Englishmen.  They  styled  us  the  New  People ;  and 
when  by  the  map  we  conveyed  to  them  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  coun- 
try, with  its  present  and  increasing  population,  they  were  highly  pleased 
^t  the  prospect  of  so  considerable  a  market  for  the  productions  of  their 
own  empire." 

From  Major  Shaw's  Journal,  we  take  the  following  account  of  foreiga 
ships  visiting  Canton  in  1763  and  1784 : — 
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Exclasive  of  the  country  ships  returning  to  India,  there  sailed  last  year  {jtoib 
Canton  and  Macao  forty-tive  ships  for  Europe,  sixteen  of  which  were  English. 
The  present  season  the  numbers  were  as  follows  (Dec.  27)  : — 
English,  9 — ^French,  4 — ^Dutch,  6 — Danish,  3 — ^Portuguese,  4 .     26  for  Europe. 

American, 1  for  America. 

English  country  ships,  8, )    « 

Danish  snow,  1, J 

In  all, 36 

The  amount  of  tea  annually  consumed  by  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies  at  that  time,  is  here  stated  to  have  been  14,000,000  pounds. 

Major  Shaw's  stay  was  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  what  was  called 
"the  Canton  war,"  and  by  the  honorable  part  which  he  took  upon  the 
occasion.  We  quote  his  narration  of  the  circumstances  from  a  letter 
written  by  him,  after  his  return,  to  John  Jay,  who  was  then  Minister  of 
the  United  States  for  Foreign  Affairs : — 

**  On  the  26th  of  November,  an  English  ship,  in  saluting  some  company  that  had 
dined  on  board,  killed  a  Chinese  and  wounded  two  others  in  the  mandarin's  boat 
alongside.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Chinese  law  that  blood  must  answer  for  blood, 
in  pursuance  of  which,  they  demanded  the  unfortunate  gunner.  To  give  up  this 
poor  man  was  to  consign  him  to  certain  death.  Humanity  pleaded  powerfully 
against  the  measure.  After  repeated  conferences  between  tne  English  and  the 
Chinese,  the  latter  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  the  afikir  was  supposedHo 
be  entirely  settled.  Notwithstanding  tliis,  on  the  morning  after  the  last  confer- 
ence, (the  27th,)  the  supercargo  of  the  ship  was  seized,  while  attending  his  bnsir 
ness,  thrown  into  a  sedan-chair,  hurried  into  the  city,  and  committed  to  prison. 
Such  an  outrage  upon  personal  liberty  spread  a  geneml  alarm,  and  tlie  Europeans 
unanimously  agreed  to  send  for  their  boats  with  armed  men  from  the  shipping, 
for  the  security  of  themselves  and  their  property,  until  the  matter  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  boats  accordingly  came,  and  ours  among  the  num- 
ber ;  one  of  which  was  fired  on.  and  a  man  wounded.  All  trade  was  stopped, 
and  the  Chinese  men-of-war  were  drawn  up  opposite  the  factories.  The  Euro- 
peans demanded  the  restoration  of  the  supercargo,  Mr.  Smith,  which  the  Chinese 
refused,  until  the  gunner  should  be  given  up.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  troops  of 
the  province  were  collectmg  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton ;  the  Chinese  ser- 
vants were  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  leave  the  factories ;  the  gates  of  the 
suburbs  were  shut — all  intercourse  was  at  an  end — the  naval  force  was  in- 
creased— many  troops  were  embarked  in  boats  ready  for  landing,  and  everything 
wore  the  appearance  of  war.  To  what  extremities  matters  might  have  been 
carried,  had  not  a  negotiation  taken  place,  no  one  can  say.  The  Chinese  asked 
a  conference  with  all  the  nations  except  the  English.  A  deputation,  in  which  I 
was  included,  for  America,  met  the  Fuen,  who  is  the  head  magistrate  of  Canton, 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  province.  After  setting  forth,  by  an  interpreter, 
the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  his  own  determination  to  support  the  laws,  he  de- 
manded that  the  gunner  should  be  given  up  within  three  days  ;  declaring  that  he 
should  have  an  impartial  examination  before  their  tribunal,  and  if  it  appeared  that 
the  afl^ir  was  accidental,  he  should  be  released  unhurt.  In  the  meantime,  he 
gave  permission  for  the  trade,  excepting  that  of  the  English,  to  go  on  as  usual, 
and  dismissed  us  with  a  present  of  two  pieces  of  silk  each,  as  a  mark  of^  his 
friendly  disposition.  The  other  nations,  one  after  another,  sent  away  their  boats, 
under  protection  of  a  Chinese  fiag,  and  pursued  their  business  as  before.  The 
English  were  obliged  to  submit,  Uie  gunner  was  given  up,  Mr.  Smith  was  re- 
leased, and  the  English,  after  being  forced  to  ask  pardon  of  the  magistracy  of 
Canton,  in  presence  of  the  other  nations,  had  their  commerce  restored.  On  this 
occasion,!  am  happy  to  remark  that  we  were  the  last  who  sent  off  our  boat,  which 
was  not  disgraced  with  a  Chinese  flag ;  nor  did  she  go  till  the  English  themselves 
thanked  us  for  our  concurrence  wit£  them,  and  advised  to  the  sending  of  her 
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my.  After  peace  waa  restored,  the  Boyish  chief  and  ibur  other  ffentlemeii 
risited  the  several  nations,  sluious  whom  we  were  incloded,  and  thamced  them 
fior  their  assistance  during  the  troubles.  The  gunner  remained  with  the  Chinese, 
his  fkte  undetermined." 

The  unfortunate  gunner  was  executed  by  the  Chinese  a  few  months 
afterwards. 

The  bankrupt  system  of  the  Chinese  is  peculiar.  All  payments  are 
required  to  be  made  before  the  close  of  their  calendar  yean  If,  on  tha 
hist  night  of  the  old  year,  a  debtor  has  left  an  accoimt  unsettled,  he  if 
visited  at  his  house  by  his  creditor,  who  seats  himself^  and,  in  unbroken 
silence,  "  watches  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in."  When  mid- 
night is  past  the  creditor  rises,  congratulates  his  debtor  on  tbe  new  year, 
and  retires.  The  insolvent  has  then  *^  lost  his  face."  There  is  no  credit 
for  him  afterwards. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1784,  the  business  of  th^  voyage  being  com- 
pleted, the/lmpress  of  China  set  sail  for  home.  Captain  Green  deemed 
it  prudent  to  profit  by  the  sailing  of  a  Dutch  ship,  and  to  keep  her  com- 
pany through  the  Chinese  seas.  The  Dutchman,  being  a  dull  sailer  by 
right  of  nationality,  this  confidence  was  repaid  by  a  delay  of  several  days 
and  the  loss  of  an  anchor.  During  the  sixty  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
diese  occurrences,  our  ships  have  learned  to  go  alone. 

#Tfa8  Empress  stopped  at  North  Island  for  wood.  There  Major  Shaw 
met  a  young  man  who  had  left  Europe  with  the  intention  of  spending  his 
days  at  Pekin.  On  reaching  Canton,  however,  the  impossibility  of  ever 
returning,  if  he  should  once  enter  the  capital,  appalled  him,  and  he  re- 
used to  proceed.  The  mandarins  were  in  trouble,  for  they  had  mention- 
ed his  intention  in  their  despatches  to  the  court.  He  gave,  as  bis  excuse, 
that  his  father  had  died  during  his  absence  from  home,  and  that  his  mother 
had  written  to  him  conjuring  him  to  return  and  provide  for.  her  support. 
The  mandarins  admitted  the  piety  of  this  excuse  ;  but,  deeming  it  insuf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  authorities,  they  ingeniously  settled  the  matter  by 
reporting  him  sick  in  their  next  despatches,  and  aflerwards  officially  ap- 
prising the  court  of  his  death. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1785,  the  Empress  of  China  arrived  in  New 
York.  Shortly  after,  Major  Shaw  addressed  a  letter  to  John  Jay,  relating 
the  occurrences  of  the  voyage.  This  letter  was  laid  before  Congress, 
who  directed  Jay  to  anuoimce  to  Major  Shaw,  ^^  that  Congress  feel  a  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  in  the  successful  issue  of  this  first  effort  of  the  citizens 
of  America  to  establish  a  direct  trade  with  China,  which  does  so  much 
honor  to  its  undertakers  and  conductors." 

The  profits  of  this  voyage  were  $30,000,  upwards  of  25  per  cent  on 
the  capital  employed.  Major  Shaw's  share  of  this,  however,  afler  being 
divided  with  his  friend  Randall,  proved  to  be  but  a  poor  remuneration  for 
his  time  and  services. 

The  period  of  Shaw's  absence  had  been  one  of  bereavement  His 
&thcr,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  whose  declining  years  he 
had  hoped  to  cheer  with  his  presence  and  society,  had  died  in  1784.  A 
few  months  aflerwards  his  eldest  brother  died ;  and  Shaw  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  relinquish,  for  the  present,  the  mercantile  plans  he  had  formed, 
and  to  remain  in  America,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  settlement  of  his 
fiither's  estate. 

General  Knox  was  eager  to  manifest  his  kindneas.    He  offered  Shaw 
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the  post  of  first  Secretary  in  the  War  Department,  a  station  whose  labors 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  the  duties  he  had  assumed. 
Major  Shaw  accepted  the  office ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  accompanied 
General  Knox  on  a  tour,  to  inspect  the  magazines  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  voyage  of  the  Empress  of  China 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  merchants ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  1785, 
it  was  proposed  to  Major  Shaw,  by  Isaac  Sears,  Esq.,  and  other  gentle- 
men  in  New  York,  that  he  should  take  part  with  them  in  another  enter- 
prise of  the  same  kind,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sears,  should  super- 
mtend  the  business  of  the  voyage.  The  offers  were  liberal,  and  Shaw 
was  induced  to  leave  his  public  station,  and  to  return  to  a  business  which 
promised  him  much  success.  In  February,  1786,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  War  Department ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  was 
appointed  by  Congress  Consul  for  the  United  States  at  Canton. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1786,  he  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  ship 
Hope,  Captain  James  Magee ;  his  friend.  Captain  Randall,  who,  he  had 
arranged,  should  be  concerned  with  him  in  this  undertaking  also,  and  Mr. 
Sears,  being  his  companions.  In  August  they  arrived  at  Canton,  where 
Mr.  Sears  died.  Shaw  returned  to  New  York  in  July,  1789,  having, 
during  his  absence,  passed  several  months  in  Bengal.  Nothing,  proba- 
bly, in  the  life  of  Major  Shaw,  will  be  more  pleasing  to  the  reader  than 
an  incident  which  occurred  after  his  return  from  this  voyage  : — 

"His  brother,  Francis  Shaw,  had  died  in  the  year  1786,  leaving,  besides  daugh- 
ters, two  eons,  who  were  at  this  time  about  seven  or  eight  years  old.  To  the 
widow  of  this  brother,  then  residing  in  Goldsborough,  Major  Shaw,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  wrote :  *  I  beg  you  to  put  your  two  sons 
under  my  care,  that  I  may  be  to  Uiem  instead  of  a  father,  if  yon  consent,  let 
them  accompany,  at  once,  their  uncle  William  to  Boston.'  The  ofier  was  grate- 
fully accepted.  They  were  sent,  and  from  that  time  were  regarded  by  Major 
Shaw  as  his  children*  One  of  them  was  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  now  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  prosperous  merchants  of  Boston." 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Memoir,  this  gentleman  addressed 
to  Mr.  Quincy  the  following  graceful  letter : — 

"  I  am,  sir,  the  oldest  of  those  fatherless  boys,  and  I  well  remember  how  a^c- 
tionately  and  kindly  he  received  me.  He  told  me,  if  I  would  be  a  good  boy,  that 
I  should  never  want  a  friend.  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  the  mfluence  that 
his  kindness  had  upon  my  mind.  From  that  day  to  this,  I  have,  as  he  promised, 
never  wanted  a  friend  in  time  of  need,  nor  have  I  ever  forgotten,  1  trust,  those 
who  in  such  times  have  been  my  friends ;  by  whose  aid,  protected  by  kind  Provi- 
dence, 1  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  repay,  in  part,  by  kindness  to  others, 
the  debt  that  is  so  justly  due  from  me." 

And  most  amply  has  the  debt  been  paid.  That  germ  of  human  kind- 
ness,  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  has  borne  rich  and  abundant  fruit, 
in  the  large  beneficence  of  the  man. 

During  Major  Shaw's  absence  on  this  vopge  he  had  ordered  a  ship  to 
be  built,  on  his  own  account,  at  Germantown,  in  Quincy.  This  ship  was 
launched  in  September,  1789,  and  was  named  the  Massachusetts.  She 
was  of  820  tons  burthen — larger  than  any  merchant  vessel  previously 
built  in  the  United  States ;  and  her  model  was  pronounced,  by  naval  com- 
manders abroad,  ^*  as  perfect  as  the  then  state  of  the  art  would  permit." 
In  this  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Job  Prince,  Shaw  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton in  March,  1790,  on  his  third  voyage  to  Canton.    Before  his  departure. 
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hiB  cornmission,  as  consul,  was  renewed  bj  President  Washington.  On 
his  oatward  passage  he  stopped  at  Batavia,  to  dispose  of  some  merchan- 
dise which  he  had  purchased  for  that  market.  He  was  there  informed, 
tbat,  on  account  of  some  supposed  violations  of  the  revenue  laws  by  the 
Americans,  all  commerce  with  that  people  had  been  forbidden  by  the  home 
goremment.  Shaw  immediately  made  a  suitable  representation,  to  the 
gofemor-general  and  council,  of  the  injustice  and  the  impolicy  of  the 
neasure.  What  was  the  result  of  this  step,  we  are  not  informed.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  prohibition  was  regarded  with  as  little  favor  by 
the  colonists  as  by  the  Americans. 

Major  Shaw  returned  to  this  country  early  in  1792.  He  immediately 
procured  a  ship  of  his  own,  and  prepared  for  another  voyage.  While  he 
remained  at  home,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam  Phillips,  Esq.,  *'  of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  virtues  and  its  pros- 
perity." They  were  married  on  the  2lst  of  August,  1792 ;  but,  auspicious 
as  their  union  seemed,  their  happiness  was  doomed  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  a  few  months  they  parted ;  the  one,  to  be  hurried  to  an  early 
death ;  the  other,  to  treasure  up  the  memory  of  a  few  sunny  hours  through 
a  long  night  of  mourning — a  night  sad  and  lonely,  yet  not  uncheered  by 
the  great  rewards  that  active  charity  bestows  upon  the  heart  from  which 
it  springs,  and  by  the  glad  contentment  of  a  steadfast  trust  in  God. 

In  February,  1793,  Shaw  sailed  for  Bombay  and  Canton.  At  Bombay 
he  contracted  a  disease  of  the  liver,  incident  to  the  climate.  He  pursued 
his  voyage  to  Canton  ;  but,  obtaining  no  relief  there,  ho  sailed  for  home. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  1794,  he  died  at  sea.  The  intelligence  of  his  sick- 
ness and  of  his  death  came  to  Mrs.  Shaw  at  the  same  moment. 

Immediately  afler  his  marriage.  Major  Shaw  had  written  this  passage 
in  his  Bible  : — 

"  Beneficent  Parent  of  the  universe !  as  in  the  years  that  are  passed,  so  in  those 
which  are  to  come,  may  I  rejoice  in  thy  poodnesB,  and,  whether  lonpcr  or  shorter, 
may  I  be  satisfied  with  life,  and  cheerfully  submit  myself  to  the  dispensations  of 
thy  providence !" 

In  this  temper  and  spirit  he  died.  "Not  long  before  his  death,"  says 
his  physician,  "  as  I  was  standing  by  him,  (we  were  alone,)  he  took  hold 
of  ray  hand  and  pressed  it  affectionately  to  his  breast.  He  then  sighed 
heavily,  and,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  miniaturo  of  his  wife,  that  hung  at 
the  foot  of  the  berth,  sighed  again,  and  said,  *  God's  will  be  done.' " 

It  was  the  close  of  a  useful  and  an  honorable  life.  Washington,  who 
seldom  erred  in  his  judgment  of  men,  gave  him  this  commendation  ; — 

"  From  the  testimony  of  the  superior  officers  under  whom  Captain  Shaw  has 
lerved,  as  well  as  from  mjj  own  observation,  I  am  enabled  to  certity,  that,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  service,  he  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  everything 
which  could  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  intelligent,  active,  and  brave 
officer." 

Those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  formed  the  intelligence,  the 
activity,  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  were  not  less  conspicuous  in  the 
sagacity,  the  enterprise,  and  the  integrity  of  the  merchant.  The  esteem 
in  which  he  had  been  held  during  his  life,  and  the  impression  produced 
by  his  death,  are  well  told  in  an  obituary  notice  published  in  the  Colum- 
bian Centinel  of  the  20th  of  August,  1794,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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"  His  fine  natural  talents,  elegant  erudition,  and  social  benevolence,  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  a  numerous  acquaintance,  and  fitted  him  for  extensive  useful- 
ness to  society.  As  aa  officer  in  the  army,  in  which  he  sensed  during  the  whole 
of  the  late  war.  his  merit  was  conspicuous.  Though  possessed  of  much  romantic 
ardor,  he  supported  a  di^rnity  and  consistency  of  character ;  was  equally  prudent 
and  brave,  and  ever  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  station. 

"  In  his  character  of  American  consul  for  the  port  of  Canton,  he  was  called  to 
act  a  part  which  required  much  discretion  and  firmness.  On  the  occasion  of 
I  the  Uanton  war,'  as  it  was  called,  Mr.  Shaw  represented  the  American  interest 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  his  commission,  and  give  him  great 
credit  among  the  European  merchants  and  other  eminent  characters  abroad.  At 
his  return,  his  conduct  met  the  approbation  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congre^R. 

"  He  was  considered  as  an  ornament  to  his  country,  for  his  inflexible  integrity, 
and  a  greatness  of  heart  which  he  displayed  on  every  occasion.  The  virtues 
which  adorn  the  man,  and  which  he  manifested  in  his  youth,  became  more  splen- 
did as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  engaged  in  public  action.^  In  the  opinion  of 
some  persons,  his  spirit  was  too  exalted  to  be  successful  in  the  common  concerns 
of  life.  He  did  not  love  property  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  making 
his  benevolence  more  extensive.  He  disdained  many  of  those  arts  of  traffic, 
which  are  daily  practised,  and  deemed  justifiable.  His  commercial  dealings  were 
regulated  by  the  strictest  honor,  refined  by  the  principles  of  philosophy  and 
rehgion. 

"  The  engagements  of  commercial,  and  even  of  military  life,  did  not  seduce 
him  from  a  love  of  science.  Though  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  an  academical 
education,  yet  his  classical  merit  was  so  conspicuous,  that,  in  1790,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  tlie  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  was  done  in  his  absence,  and  without  his  knowledge,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  several  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  literature.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

"  Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  his  country  might  have  derived  much  ben- 
efit from  his  abilities,  his  information,  and  his  virtues.  His  zeal  to  make  others 
happy,  would  have  endeared  him  still  more  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship, 
and  made  those  hearts  beat  with  new  sensations  of  pleasure,  which  are  now 
heavy  with  grief.  The  universal  regret  caused  by  his  death  is  an  evidence  of 
the  great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  All  who  knew  him  lament  him  with 
expressions  of  sorrow  equally  lively  and  sincere." 

Gladly,  as  we  close  this  imperfect  sketch,  would  we  pay  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  him,  who  has  given  the  hours  of  his  well-earned  leisure  to  these 
grateful  labors.  But  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent.  It  is  not  for  us  to  appor- 
tion the  measure  of  praise  that  is  due  to  one  who  has  borne,  with  new 
honor,  so  illustrious  a  name.  Most  pleasing  will  it  be  to  those,  his  contem- 
poraries, who  saw  his  great  abilities  and  his  untiring  industry,  in  the  years 
when  he  held  a  lofty  place  in  the  councils  of  the  state  ;  most  pleasing  to  the 
thousands,  still  on  the  threshold  of  active  life,  who  have  learned  to  love 
him  in  that  near  relation  in  which  he  was  ever  a  watchful  guide  and  a 
zealous  friend  ;  to  behold  him  thus  filling  up  the  full  circle  of  duty,  and, 
to  the  many  labors,  in  which  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  living,  add- 
ing  this  merited  oflfering  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
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Art.  HI.— THE  COMMERCIAL  CITIES  OP  EUROPE. 

NO.  I^HAVRE. 
anoDTcnov— LocATiOH  or  bavsb— it*  oevbral  AprcAKAKCB— commbbcul  bitabuibmknts  or 

BArBB— CAI71BB  Or  PROtnEBITT— DBSCKIPTION  Or  TBB  POBTS— BOAOI — HABBOB— •A.IIICS— NA.VIOA- 
nOll  Ajn>  rORBlOX  TBAJ>B~A.BTICLES  Or  BXPORT  A5D  IMPORT— WHALK  rUBBRT— STBAMBOiLTS— 
OGSAX  STEA.MBBS  BBTWBEN  KEW  TOBK  AAD  HAVRE— fHIP-BDILI}IMO—ri.CILmB8  rOB  BCaiNEIfl. 

It  is  the  ^shion  of  the  world  to  travel,  and  it  is  tiie  fashion  of  travellers 
to  write  books.  A  few  shillings,  judiciously  expended,  will  put  it  in  the 
power  or  any  man,  endowed  with  Dogberry's  natural  gifts,  to  learn  what 
companions  one  falls  in  with,  in  a  diligence  or  a  caf6  ;  what  strategy  is 
requisite  to  enter  a  harem ;  at  what  hour,  and  in  what  mountain-pass  one 
may  count  upon  being  met  by  banditti ;  what  are  the  attractions,  and  what 
the  inconveniences  of  life  in  the  desert ;  into  how  many  phonographic 
shapes  the  familiar  word  bashaw  can  be  tortured  ;  what  describable  emo- 
tions  one  feels  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  as  the  earth  l>ends,  like  thawing 
ice,  beneath  him  ;  how  surly  John  Bull  is  on  the  continent,  and  how 
sprightly  Jean  Crapaud  is  everywhere,  and  a  thousand  other  facts,  as  use- 
less  as  they  are  entertaining. 

Seldom,  however,  do  these  amusuig  books  furnish  anything  of  value  to 
us,  commercial  inquirers,  beyond  a  few  hints  upon  the  retail  trade  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  an  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  costly  and  unsavory  messes 
of  an  Italian  inn,  suggestive  to  the  economist  of  that  important  law,  that, 
where  profits  come  seldom,  they  must  be  large.  A  few  travellers,  and  but 
a  few,  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  learn  and  report  what  share 
various  cities  and  countries  are  taking  in  that  steady  amelioration  of  man's 
physical  condition  ;  that  still,  but  mighty  revolution,  in  the  relations  of  in- 
dividuals  and  of  nations  ;  that  making  glad  of  **  the  wildernesis  and  the  sol- 
itary place  "  which  the  enterprise  that  commerce  fosters,  and  the  wealth 
that  it  bestows,  are,  day  by  day,  accomplishing. 

It  is  our  business  and  duty,  as  well  as  wo  are  able,  to  fill  up  this  gap  ; 
and  we  have  thought  that  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  Commercial  Cities 
of  Europe,  made  up  from  the  most  accurate  sources  within  our  reach, 
might  do  something  towards  this  end.  They  will  appear  in  successive  num. 
hers  of  the  Magazine,  and  \^n\\  resemble,  in  form  and  plan,  those  which  we 
are  now  publishing  upon  the  Commercial  Cities  of  the  United  States.  We 
commence  with  an  article  upon  Havre,  for  the  material  of  which,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  a  contribution  of  M.  Edward  Corbicre,  (a  resident  of 
that  city,)  to  the  Diclionnaire  du  Commerce, 

Havre,  formerly  called  Havre  de  Grace,  the  great  Northern  seaport  of 
France,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  the  *'  Seine  Inferieure,"  in  lati- 
tude 49°  29'  14"  North,  and  longitude  0"*  6'  38"  West  from  Greenwich. 
It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  North  bank  of  the  Estuary  of  the  Seine, 
42  miles  West  from  Rouen,  and  109  miles  West-north-west  from  Paris. 
Its  fixed  population  in  1839,  was  about  28,000  ;  its  floating  population, 
about  5,000. 

The  appearance  of  Havre  is  that  of  a  modem  commercial  city.  It  is 
ahnost  destitute  of  those  marks  of  antiquity  which  give,  to  the  cities  of 
Europe,  their  chief  interest  for  an  American.  It  was  founded  towards  tho 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is,  therefore,  but  little  older  than 
New  ifork.     The  only  buildings  which  connect  it  with  the  past,  are  the 
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church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Citadel,  built  by  Rich- 
elieu, in  1564,  and  the  tower  of  Francis  I.,  a  round  edifice  of  freestone 
about  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  eighty-five  in  diameter,  defendinfr  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  built  in  the  time  of  the  monarch  whose  name 
it  commemorates.  Even  in  that  section  which  is  called  the  "Old  City," 
commerce  has  overgrown  antiquity.  The  repeated  renovations  which 
have  been  found  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  business,  have  oblitera- 
ted almost  every  relic  of  the  past. 

Havre  is  built  upon  a  long  plateau,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Seine. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of  walls  and  ditches,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  circuit,  through  which  the  only  entrances  from  the  suburbs 
are  ^ve  narrow  gates.  As  the  city  is  commanded  by  many  lofty  points  in 
the  neighborhood,  these  fortifications  are  utterly  useless  for  its  protection. 
Of  course  they  seriously  interfere  with  its  trafiic.  The  streets  are  toler- 
ably regular,  and  the  houses  are  arranged  in  good  order.  Numerous  foun- 
tains adorn  the  city,  which  is  supplied  with  water  by  pipes,  leading  from 
the  vicinity.  The  principal  business  street  is  the  **  Rue  de  Paris,"  run- 
ning North  and  South,  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  to  Ingouville  gate. 

Among  the  public  establishments  of  HavTC,  are  a  Tribunal  of  Original 
Jurisdiction,  a  Chan^ber  of  Commerce,  a  Bureau  for  the  Registry  of  Sea- 
men, a  Health  Establishment  for  the  visiting  of  ships,  d::c.  hs  manufac- 
turing industry  is  but  trifling,  when  compared  with  its  commercial  import- 
ance. A  tobacco  factory,  a  large  sugar  refinery,  a  saw-mill,  a  chain-ca- 
ble  factory,  several  foundries  and  shops  for  the  construction  of  steam-en- 
gines, comprise  its  principal  manufacturing  establishments.  It  is  only  as 
a  maritime  city,  that  Havre  deserves  our  attention. 

The  general  causes  of  the  advancing  prosperity  of  Havre,  are  easily 
ascertained.  They  are  the  large  and  increasing  business  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities,  Paris,  Rouen,  Elboeuf,  and  Lou  vie  rs,  in  whose  progress  Havre, 
from  its  relative  position,  necessarily  shares ;  the  easy  and  cheap  commu- 
nication which  the  Seine  affords  with  the  great  centre  of  business  and 
travel ;  and,  above  all,  the  remarkable  and  singular  advantage  which  the 
harbor  possesses,  in  that  the  tide  remains  full  there  for  several  hours  be- 
fore falling.  These  causes  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  make  Havre  the 
port  of  Paris,  and  the  great  maritime  city  of  France.  The  past  thirty- 
years  of  peace  have  done  much  to  realize  the  saying  of  Napoleon,  that 
"  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre,  form  but  a  single  city,  of  which  the  Seine  is 
the  principal  street." 

In  order  to  make  ourselves  better  understood  in  describing  this  inter- 
esting city,  we  shall  speak  of  the  various  parts  of  the  port,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry,  under  separate  heads. 

Roads.  The  roads  of  Havre  are  included  between  Cape  de  la  Heve  to 
the  North,  and  to  the  South  the  plateau,  upon  which  the  city  is  built* 
Cape  de  la  Heve  is  a  highland,  situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
North-west  of  Havre ;  its  summit  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifly  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon  it  are  two  light-houses,  fifty  feet  In 
height,  and  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  apart.  In  a  clear 
night  their  lights  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues. 
This  promontory,  being  well  lighted,  and  its  shore  free  from  dangerous 
rocks,  affords  a  safe  and  convenient  landing-place  to  vessels  bound  into  the 
port.  A  smaller  and  feebler  light  is  placed  on  the  sand-bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  channel,  which  leads  into  the  harbor.     This  light  marks  the  ex- 
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treme  point  of  the  roads  to  the  South ;  it  is  only  useful  to  coasters,  as  they 
tlooe  can  venture  to  pass  up  the  channel  to  the  city  during  the  night. 

A  chain  of  rocks  called  *'  Hecla,"  and  the  ^'  Heights  of  the  Roads/'  ex- 
tends from  North-east  to  South-west  along  the  shore,  from  Cape  de  la  Heve 
to  the  end  of  the  sand-banks  of  the  harbor.  These  rocks,  which  appear 
abore  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  at  the  ebb  of  the  spring  tides,  offer  little 
obstruction  or  danger  to  nayigation.  They  separate  what  are  called  the 
Great  Roads,  (la  Grande-Rade,)  from  the  other  channel,  lyine  land- 
ward of  the  former,  and  called  the  Little  Roads,  (la  Petite-Rade.)  The 
depth  of  the  Great  Roads  at  ebb-tide  ia^from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  fath- 
oms ;  that  of  the  Little  Roads,  from  three  to  three  and  a  half.  Coasters, 
only,  on  account  of  their  light  draught  of  water,  venture  to  anchor  in  the 
Little  Roads. 

In  winter,  even  the  Great  Roads  afford  but  a  very  unsafe  anchorage, 
especially  ibr  large  vessels,  which  are  obliged  to  wait  for  a  tide  before  en- 
tering the  harbor.  Ships  bound  in  seldom  anchor  there,  in  the  stormy 
seas4)Qs,  but  lie  off  and  on,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
wailing  frequently  a  week  or  longer,  either  for  a  tide  sufficiently  high,  or 
ibr  a  change  of  wind  such  as  to  permit  them  to  enter  the  channel.  The 
Great  Roads  are  exposed,  without  protection,  to  winds  from  the  West, 
South-west,  and  North-west.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  land,  that  is, 
firooi  the  North-east,  East,  or  South-east,  the  anohorage  is  somewhat  more 
safe ;  though,  in  the  stormy  season,  it  is  always  hazardous.  The  stormy 
winds  are  generally  from  the  West.  The  rise  of  the  tide  upon  the  coast 
is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven  feet. 

Hahbor.  The  harbor  is  a  port  de  mar^e^  or  tide-harbor ;  that  is,  it  is  dry 
twice  a  day,  at  every  fall  of  the  tide.  Its  narrow  entrance  lies  between 
two  long  banks  of  sand  and  gravel,  extending  from  East  to  West.  This, 
the  only  exit  for  vessels,  is  kept  clear  by  frequent  excavations,  and  by 
means  of  a  sluice,  which  receives  the  tide-water,  and,  being  opened  at 
the  ebb,  sends  a  rapid  current  through  the  channel.  The  depth  of  the 
channel,  at  high  water,  varies  constantly  from  ten  feet,  at  the  lowest  neap- 
tides,  to  twenty  feet,  at  the  highest  spring-tides. 

This  narrow  entrance,  which  is  scarcely  wide  enough  for  four  ordina- 
ry vessels  to  pass  abreast,  leads  to  the  inner  harbor,  the  form  of  which  is 
a  trapezium,  rounded  at  the  angles.  This  inner  harbor  is  small,  and,  lijce 
the  channel  at  its  entrance,  dry  at  every  fall  of  the  tide.  It  serves  as  a 
refiige  for  a  multitude  of  coasters,  which  can  take  the  ground  without 
damage.  Large  vessels,  delicately  built  or  deeply  laden,  only  anchor 
there  for  a  short  time.  They  are  placed  in  the  basins  during  the  same 
tide  with  which  they  have  entered  the  harbor.  The  port  is  so  much  fre- 
quented, and  the  narrow  and  crooked  channel  so  constantly  crowded,  that 
it  is  only  by  the  greatest  care,  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  that  a  ship  can 
be  brought  up  to  the  city  without  accident. 

A  remarkable  tidal  phenomenon  gives  to  Havre  the  important  place  it 
holds  among  the  ports  of  the  channel.  The  harbor  is  so  situated,  that  the 
Seine  sweeps  directly  across  its  entrance,  and  thus  prevents  the  water 
within  from  issuing  freely.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  tide  remains 
foil,  in  the  harbor,  for  three  hours  together,  after  having  attained  its 
maximum  height.  On  other  parts  of  the  coast  it  falls,  as  elsewhere,  as 
soon  as  it  ceases  to  rise.  This  delay  of  the  tide,  gives  to  ships  entering 
or  departing,  sufficient  time  of  deep  water  for  all  their  purposes*    Many 
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other  ports  of  the  channel  appear  to  be  situated  as  favorably  for  com 
mercial  purposes  as  Havre.     This  curious  phenomenon,  alone,  gives  it 
its  marked  pre-eminence.     Without  this  advantage  to  atone  for  its  many 
deficiencies,  the  port  would  be  deserted. 

Basins.  Havre  has  throe  floating  basins,  the  Bassin  de  laBarre,  com- 
menced in  1800,  and  completed  in  1818  ;  the  Bassin  du  Commerce,  or 
d'lngouville,  also  completed  in  1818,  and  the  Bassin  du  Roi,  or  the  Old 
Basin,  whicJi  was  constructed  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  has  been  re- 
paired and  reconstructed  at  various  periods  since. 

Between  the  Old  Basin  (the  smallest  of  the  three)  and  the  Bassin  de  la 
Barre,  whose  gates  open  towards  the  inner  harbor,  is  the  Bassin  d'ln- 
gouville,  which  divides  the  lower  city  into  two  parts. 

These  three  basins  are  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the 
port ;  together,  they  arc  capable  of  containing  nearly  four  hundred  large 
vessels,  lying  in  tiers,  three  or  four  abreast,  at  the  quays,  and  made  fast 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  basins.  But,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
they  do  not  contain  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  large 
vessels  at  once.  This  number  is  quite  large  enough  to  occasion  great  in- 
convenience and  confusion. 

M,  Corbiere  complains  that,  at  the  time  ho  writes,  (in  1839,)  the  gates 
of  these  basins  were  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  large  steam- 
boats ;  on  account  of  this,  steamboats  lying  in  the  inner  harbor  were 
obliged  to  ground  at  every  fall  of  the  tide.  Thus,  exposed  to  heavy  west- 
erly winds,  they  constantly  suffered  damage,  which  they  would  have  entire- 
ly escaped  could  they  have  taken  refiige  in  a  floating  basin.  At  that  time 
oflbrts  were  being  made  to  construct  a  dock,  similar  in  plan  to  the  London 
docks,  with  an  entrance  on  the  harbor.  I'his,  it  was  thought,  would  rem- 
edy the  inconvenience,  and  would,  also,  avoid  the  necessity  of  landing 
goods  upon  the  quays,  as  they  are  now  landed,  with  no  shelter  but  awnings. 
Great  opposition  was  made  to  the  plan  by  the  notables,  the  city  authori- 
ties, and  even  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  also  intended,  at 
that  time,  to  excavate  an  old  and  neglected  canal  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  called  the  Canal  Vauban,  and  to  make  of  it  a  basin  for  the  reception 
of  small  craft. 

What  was  the  result  of  these  plans,  or  what  changes  have  since  been 
made  in  these  respects,  we  do  not  know.  We  notice,  however,  in  late 
French  journals,  that  a  new  dock  called  "  Florida,"  has  recently  been 
completed,  for  the  use  of  the  transatlantic  steamers  of  Heroult  and  de  Han- 
del.  It  was  opened  on  the  14th  of  October  last,  and,  on  that  day,  the 
"New  York  "  entered  it  in  safety.  The  "New  York  "  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  ship  anchored  at  Havre  since  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  when  the 
fris^ate  "Grande  Francois"  was  stationed  there. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  a  place  is  allotted  to  her  at  the  quay,  at  which 
to  discharge.  When  she  has  reached  her  berth,  her  cargo  is  landed  and 
placed  under  avvTiIngs,  where  it  is  weighed  by  the  cflioers  of  the  customs. 
After  being  weighed,  the  merchandise  is  transported  up^n  carts  to  ware- 
houses, which  sen*e  for  a  fictitious  entrep6t,  or  to  the  real  entrepot  of  the 
customs,  which  is  rented  by  the  city,  at  a  fixed  tariff  of  prices,  to  mer- 
chants intending  to  re-export  immediately,  or  to  warehouse  the  goods  of 
which  they  are  the  owners  or  couj^iguees. 

Navigation.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Havre  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  French 
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dups,  besides  about  a  hundred  foreign  fihips  of  all  nation?.  These  ves- 
sels, carrjiog  on  the  trade  of  Havre  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  make,  on  an  average,  nearly  two  voyages  a  year ;  ibus  the  foreij;n 
tnule  of  the  place  requires  more  than  six  hundred  voyages  annually.  We 
do  not  include,  among  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  the  steamboats  of 
the  regular  lines,  vessels  sailing  to  distant  French  ports,  nor  even  those 
trading  with  foreign  European  ports. 

Taking  the  mean  figures  of  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  this  port 
to  obtain  an  approximate  result,  we  learn  that  it  employs  tVom  170,000  to 
180,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  that  the  number  of  seaiiion  engn*Ted  is  not 
far  from  8,000. 

The  principal  articles  of  merchandise  exported  from  Ha\Te,  are  arti- 
cles of  French  manu&cture,  such  as  silks,  hardware,  plate,  crocker)', 
feshions,  glass,  furniture,  implements  of  labor  and  of  art,  paper-hancrjngs, 
bempen  and  linen  fabrics,  eatables,  wines,  liquors,  grain,  salted  provisions, 
bricks,  tiles,  &c.  The  value  of  these  articles  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
large  in  comparison  with  their  bulk.  Vessels  transportins:  them,  are  sel- 
dom fully  laden,  and,  therefore,  obtain  but  a  moderate,  and,  generally,  an 
unprofitable  freight.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  ships  sailing  from  Havre 
lor  foreign  ports,  are  obliged  to  make  up  the  burthen  necessary  for  their 
safety  by  a  large  amount  of  stone  ballast. 

The  return  voyage  is  more  productive  to  shippin^^,  and,  in  some  meas* 
ore,  compensates  for  the  losses  of  the  outward  passage.  The  chief  cum- 
brous articles  of  import,  are  cotton,  of  which  Havre  receives  the  larger 
part  of  that  iaiported  rnto  France,  sugaf,  coffee,  rice,  drugs,  spice.s,  indigo, 
tea,  wood,  and,  in  general,  all  the  colonial  products.  I'he  constant  nnd 
active  trade  between  Havre  and  the  United  States,  the  We.  t  Indies, 
Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Peru,  Ti.dia  and  China, 
amounts  annually  to  a  value  of  not  less  than  500,000,000  t'lancti.  The 
duties  upon  these  imports  amount  to  23,000,000  francs.  The  imports  of 
Havre  fall  little  short  of  those  of  Marseilles. 

Whale  Fishery.  This  branch  of  industry,  which,  in  1927,  only  em- 
ployed Ave  or  six  vessels,  fitted  by  a  foreign  house,  and  manned  by  mixed 
crews,  owes  the  prosperity  to  which  it  has  since  attained  to  the  ordinance 
of  1829,  upon  bounties  and  French  crews.  To  show  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  this  department  of  maritime  enterprise,  in  consequence  of  that 
(Htlinance,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  in  1839,  there  were  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Havre  fifty  whale-ships,  measurin^ir  from  400  to  600  tons  each, 
manned  by  1,500  chosen  seamen,  and  importing  annually  50,000  barrels 
of  oil,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  bone,  and  that  the  value  of  these  pro- 
ducts is  more  than  4,000,000  francs. 

Stsakboats.  Up  to  1836,  the  whole  steam  navigation  of  Havre  was 
e&cted  by  a  few  small  boats  employed  in  the  Lower  Seine,  and  two  steam- 
packets  running  to  Southampton.  At  present,  however,  it  communicates 
with  nearly  every  conwnercial  point  in  its  vicinity,  by  regular  lines  of 
steamboats. 

The  ocean  steamers  now  running  to  New  York,  form  a  new  bond  of 
commercial  and  political  union  between  France  and  this  country.  As  yet, 
their  voyages  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The  ships,  however, 
leem  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  purpose — their  passages  have  been  safely 
made,  and  their  misfortunes  have  not  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  cast 
any  imputation  upon  the  skill  of  their  navigators.     Nothing  is  needed  but 
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increased  experience,  to  avoid  the  errors  which  have  marred  the  proonse 
of  the  undertaking.  Doubtless,  before  long,  these  steamers  will  make 
their  passages  with  speed  and  directness.* 

A  large  number  of  steamboats  are  employed  in  the  Seine,  in  towing 
barges  and  coasters.  The  barges  are  towed  by  the  boats  of  the  compa- 
nies to  which  they  belong.  They  are  used  in  carrying  merchandise  from 
Havre  to  Paris,  or  from  Havre  to  Rouen,  from  which  place  the  goods  are 
frequently  conveyed  to  Paris  by  land.  A  great  part  of  the  merchandise 
sent  to  Paris,  is  destined  to  the  interior  of  France,  and  to  the  markets  of 
Italy.  Most  of  these  barges  are  of  300  or  400  tons  burthen — a  large  ca- 
pacity, when  we  consider  the  slight  depth  of  water,  and  the  difficult  navi- 
gation  of  the  Seine. 

Four  sailing  packets  leave  Havre  for  New  York  every  month  ;  two  for 
Bahia,  and  one  for  Vera  Cruz  and  New  Orleans. 

Ship-Building,  The  four  or  five  ship-yards  which  Havre  possesses, 
are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  place,  near 
the  sea-shore,  and  open  to  the  roads.  There,  among  the  huts  of  the  sub- 
urbs, and  at  the  extremity  of  the  muddy  roads  that  lead  from  the  narrow^ 
gates  of  the  city,  are  built  the  ships  which  have  given  Havre  its  high  repu- 
tation as  a  port  of  naval  construction. 

The  ships  launched  from  the  stocks  at  Havre  are  marked  by  their  care- 
ful and  delicate  finish,  and  by  their  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the 
voyage  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  to  the  difficulties  of  the  harbors 
which  they  are  to  navigate.  Their  models  somewhat  resemble  the  Amer- 
ican type.  In  the  building  of  steamboats,  constant  improvement,  both  in 
elegance  and  in  nautical  qualities,  is  manifest.  Wages  are  high  at  Havre, 
and  ship-building  is,  consequently,  dearer  there  than  elsewhere.  The 
difference  in  price,  however,  is  well  paid  for  the  peculiar  intelligence  and 
skill  of  the  builders  and  laborers,  and  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials used  both  in  the  building  and  the  rigging  of  ships. 

Insurance.  There  are  ton  Insurance  Companies  at  HavTe,  which 
take  risks  ou  goods  and  vessels  to  the  amount  of  from  30,000  to  80,000 
francs  on  a  single  voyage.  There  are,  also,  about  the  same  number  of  in- 
dividual underwriters,  who  take  similar  risks.  An  agent  of  Lloyd's  is 
stationed  there. 

We  must  not  close  without  alluding  to  the  promptness  and  facilities 
with  which  business  is  carried  on  at  Havre,  and  to  the  rare  occurrence  of 
disputes  between  merchants.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  a  system  of  rates, 
long  since  established  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  authorities 
of  the  city,  under  the  name  of  "  Tares  et  usages  de  la  place^^  which  de- 
termines all  cases  of  doubt  that  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  multiplicity  of 
business,  and  the  conflict  of  opposing  interests.  Thanks  to  this  system, 
to  which  time,  and  the  experience  of  its  excellence,  has  given  the  moral 
authority  of  a  judgment,  rendered  beforehand,  upon  all  points  of  difference 
which  could  be  anticipated,  legal  contests  have  become  rare  at  Havre, 
and  business  is  properly  and  amicably  conducted. 

*  For  the  regulations,  &c.,  of  the  Ocean  Steamere  between  Havre  and  New  York,  and 
the  Contract  of  the  Havre  Company  and  French  government,  see  Merchants'  Magazine, 
Vol.  XVI.,  for  June,  1847,  pages  61 7  to  619 ;  also,  for  articles  on  the  French  Atlantic 
Steamers,  ace  Merchants'  Magazine  for  August,  1847. 
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Art.  IT.— IIFE  INSPiANCE: 

WITH  KIFESSNCS   TO   PREIUUMS,   BTC,  OF   LIFE    INSXTRANCB   C0MPANIS8. 

As  there  are  not  in  the  United  States  any  vital  statistics  worthy  of  being 
made  the  basis  of  a  calculation  for  premiums  of  a  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Carlisle  Tables  are  usually  adopted.  These  probably  represent 
oor  mortality  very  nearly,  and  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Northamp- 
ton Tables,  which  are  generally  employed  in  Great  Britain  by  the  socie- 
ties for  Life  Insurance.  They  correspond  so  closely  with  the  experience^ 
of  the  Equitable  Society,  after  an  existence  of  forty  years,  that  the  pre- 
miums calculated  according  to  that  experience,  and  according  to  the  Car- 
lisle Tables,  differ  only  1  per  cent  at  the  age  of  20,  1^  at  30,  2^  at  40, 
and  2  at  50.  At  the  higher  ages,  the  difference  is  jnore  considerable, 
it  amounts  to  7^  per  cent  at  55,  14  at  60,  and  16  at  65.  The  greater 
mortality,  however,  indicated  by  tb»  Carlisle  Tables,  makes  them  more 
suited  for  our  country ;  since  it  is  believed  that,  at  the  advanced  periods 
of  life,  our  mortality  is  greater  than  in  England.  If  we  examine  our 
census,  and  compare  the  number  living  at  60,  and  upwards,  with  those 
living  between  20  and  30,  the  excess,  even  in  the  Carlisle  Tables,  will 
be  very  considerable.  Supposing  100  to  represent  the  number  between 
20  and  30,  the  comparison  will  be  as  follows  : — 

ExpBUKMCB  or  Between  Between  BMween  60  and  60  and 

90  and  30.  60  and  70.  70  and  80.  upwards,  upward*. 

Eqmtable  Society. 100  51  33  14  98 

Cariiale  Tables. 100  33  14  5  52 

New  Hampshire 100  25  15  5  45 

Vennont 100  24  14  4  42 

Conneciicnt 100  22  13  4  39 

NewEngUDd 100  20  12  3  35 

Middle  States. 100  14  6  2  22 

Sombem  Slates 100  14  6  2  22 

United  States 100  13  6  2  21 

The  small  comparative  number  appearing  in  our  census  at  the  higher 
ages,  is  caused  in  part  by  the  immigration  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
at  the  earlier  and  middle  stages  of  life,  and  in  part  by  the  increase  in  our 
populatiiHi  from  year  to  year,  which  brings  a  larger  number  of  young  per- 
sons into  the  census  than  would  take  place  if  the  population  were  station- 
ary. These  causes  would  possibly  bring  the  durability  of  life  up  to  that 
ia  the  Carlisle  Tables,  but  not  up  to  the  eiperience  of  the  Equitable 
Society. 

The  whole  mortality  in  Carlisle  was  1  in  40  ;  and  for  Philadelphia,  for 
ten  jears,  from  1830  to  1840,  it  was  1  in  43  for  the  white  population,  and 
1  in  42  for  the  white  and  colored.  In  Boston  and  in  Charleston,  the 
repOTted  mortality  is  less  than  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  suspected  that 
some  omissions  are  made,  in  all  these  places,  in  the  reports  of  the'  boards 
of  health ;  and  a  few  mistakes  of  this  kind  would  bring  the  mortality  up 
to  the  sUtndard  at  Carlisle. 

These,  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  given,  show  that  the  Carlisle 
Tables  are  well  chosen  as  the  basis  of  the  premiums  required  by  our  Life 
lanirance  Societies.  After  the  tables  are  selected,  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  mathematical  calculation  to  determine  the  premiums  for  every  different 
^e,  provided  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  annual  expenses  of  the  society 
are  known.     These,  however,  are  more  or  less  uncertain.    The  expenses 
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are  dependent,  in  part,  upon  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  usual  rate  is  6  percent.  Some- 
times it  b  fully  7,  even  on  long  seeurides  of  the  best  character ;  and  some- 
times it  is  as  low  as  5,  and  even  lower.  Seven  per  cent  State  stocks, 
whose  character  has  never  been  seriously  doubted,  have  been  below  par 
occasionally,  while  5  per  cent  stocks  have  at  times  been  above  par.  This 
last  has  not,  however,  occurred,  except  when  they  were  merchantable  in 
i  Europe,  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  lower  than  here.  As  6  per  cent 
United  States  stocks  have  usually  been  above  par,  the  average  rate  has 
been  below  6,  but  certainly  not  as  low  as  5  per  cent*  The  insurance 
companies  calculate  their  premiums  at  4  per  cent ;  but,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  separate  allowance  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  company, 
and  that  much  of  their  funds  is  loaned  on  mortgages,  at  the  legal  interest 
of  7  per  cent,  sometimes  at  6,  and  scarcely  ever  as  low  as  5,  it  would 
seem  wrong  to  use  4  per  cent  in  their  ^Iculation  of  premiums.  The  rate 
of  interest  may  indeed  fall,  in  the  long  period  these  contracts  have  to  run, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  average  will  be  below  5.  In 
England,  where  the  rate  on  consols  is  between  3  and  4,  the  companies 
use  3  per  cent  in  their  calculations  ;  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
this  is  too  low,  although  it  is  nearer  the  usual  rate  there  than  4  is  in  this 
country. 

In  the  mutual  companies,  which  are  the  principal  ones  in  the  United 
States,  as  all  the  profits  are  returned  to  the  assured,  it  makes  but  little 
difference  whether  4  or  5  per  cent  is  used  in  the  calculations — ^but  still,  it 
makes  some  difference.  The  rate  of  interest  does  not  afl^ect  the  premiums 
when  the  insurances  are  for  a  single  year,  and  but  slightly  when  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  is  small ;  but  for  long  periods,  the  efiect  is  greater.  A 
large  portion  of  the  receipts  from  the  younger  members  is  composed  of  the 
interest  received  on  their  successive  payments,  and  the  rate  thus  becomes 
of  importance.  If  the  company  make  5  per  cent,  or  more,  on  their  ac- 
cumulations, and  charge  for  policies  at  4  per  cent  interest,  a  part  of  the 
payments  made  by  the  younger  members  is  transferred,  in  the  division  of 
profits,  to  the  older  members.  This  transfer  is  not  large,  but  justice 
requires  that  the  payments  made  by  each  should  be,  as  near  as  possible, 
according  to  the  real  value  of  the  risk.  The  excess  paid  by  each  ought 
to  be  returned  when  the  profits  are  divided.  No  portion  of  the  extra  pre- 
mium paid  by  one  member  should  be  put  to  the  credit  of  another.  Although 
we  cannot  tell  with  perfect  accuracy  what  the  return  to  each  ought  to  be, 
we  must  approximate  to  it  as  nearly  as  we  can. 

Lot  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  If  there  were  no  expenses  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  the  premiums  for  the  difi^erent  ages  mentioned 
below  would  be  as  follows  : — 


At  thk  aob  or 

30. 

30. 

40.             50. 

60. 

70. 

1  21 

91  64 

$2  24    93  21 

$5  43 

99  09 

1  34 

1  79 

2  42       3  43 

5  64 

9  30 

11 

9 

8             7 

4 

2 

Prcrainm  at  5  per  cent... 
**  4      ** 

Difference  per  cent... 

Now,  if  the  company  can  make  5  per  cent  on  the  payments  by  the 
aitsured,  the  first  set  of  premiums  will  meet  the  losses,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Tables.  The  second  rates  being  charged,  the  difilefence  will  be 
pvofitSk  If  an  equal  number  be  insured  at  each  age,  and  the  gains  all 
returned  to  the  assured  in  proportion  to  each  one's  payments,  the  actual 
resulting  cost  to  each  one,  and  the  per  centage,  too  much  and  too  little, 
paid  by  each,  will  be  as  follows  :-* 
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Aecmdpieimiim..      $138      $171      $9  31      #3  37      #5  38     $8  87 
EiTor  per  cent...  6-|-  44-  3+  2+  1-  9- 

If  the  Bmnbers  assured  at  the  several  ages  be  difTerent,  the  amotnit  of 
error  roayrary ;  bat,  m  every  case,  an  excess  will  be  charged  to  the 
younger  members.  Thus,  if  the  ages  of  the  assured  should  be  about  the 
same  as  in  the  Equitable  Society,  or — 

3at  13  at  SOOat  400at  BOO  at  100  at 

20  30  40  50  60  70 

then  the  actual  cost  to  each,  after  the  distribution  of  profits,  and  the  error 
per  cent  in  the  charge  to  each,  will  be  as  follows : — 

At  thb  i.GB  or, 
90.  90.  40.  50.  00.  70. 

Actual  prcmiiim..       $1  27      f  1  70      $2  30      $3  26      $5  36      $8  84 
Error  per  cent... .  5+4+3+34.  i-  3_ 

None  of  these  errors  are  large,  but  they  all  show  that,  by  reckoning  the. 
rite  of  interest  too  low — lower  than  the  actual  amount  received  by  the 
society  from  their  investments — the  younger  members  are  made  to  pay 
too  much,  and  the  older  members  too  little.  We  do  not  recommend  5 
per  cent  because  it  makes  the  premiums  smaller,  for  that  is  not  necessa- 
rily  the  case.  After  the  premiums  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  5 
per  cent,  they  may  be  increased  in  any  jratio,  even  doubled,  without  work- 
ing any  inequality  to  the  several  members  of  the  society.  The  objection 
to  4  per  cent  as  the  basis  is,  that  the  profits  derived  iVom  each  policy  are 
not  returned  to  the  several  members  according  to  the  actual  gains  derived 
from  each.  If  the  company  shall  make  6  per  cent  on  their  investments 
instead  of  5,  this  inequality  will  be  still  more  increased.  If  they  should 
make  less  than  4,  the  burden  and  injury  would  fall  on  the  older  members 
instead  of  the  younger.  But  as  5  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  to 
the  probable  rate  at  which  the  investments  of  the  company  will  increase, 
this  ought  to  be  made  the  basis  of  all  calculations  for  premiums. 

Besides  the  rate  of  interest,  the  expenses  of  the  society  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. These  consist  of  ofike  rent,  salaries,  books,  advertising,  com- 
pensation to  agents,  physicians'  fees,  exchange,  postage,  and  some  other 
incidental  expenses.  Some  of  these  are  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  insured,  and  some  to  the  amount  of  the  payments.  The  far  greater 
portion  is  of  the  latter  kind,  and  it  is  not  usual  to  make  the  assured  pay 
anything  more  than  a  single  dollar  for  his  policy,  however  large  may  be 
the  amount  paid  as  premium.  The  age,  and  the  sum  insured,  make  no 
daSkrence  as  to  expenses.  This  is  the  rule  in  savings  banks,  in  banks  of 
deposit,  when  they  charge  for  transfers,  and  in  trust  companies — and  it 
seems  founded  in  justice.  A  certain  per  centage  is  added  to  every  pay- 
ment, to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  company.  The  cost  of  conducting  the 
business  is  borne  by  each,  according  to  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasuiy 
for  premiums,  just  as,  in  a  common  co-partnership,  the  expenses  are  paid 
by  each  partner  in  proportion  to  his  capital. 

If  this  principle  be  correct,  the  proper  mode  of  adjusting  the  premiums 
is  to  calculate  them,  first,  as  if  there  were  no  expenses ;  then  increase 
them  all,  by  a  certain  per  centage.  This  may  be  10  or  12  per  cent,  or 
more,  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  the  economy  with 
which  it  is  transacted.  But  as  5  per  cent  is  usually  allowed  as  a  cempen- 
aalioii  to  agents  on  all  the  premiums  obtained  at  a  distance,  and  as  it  is 
rerj  important  for  every  insurance  society  to  scatter  its  business,  and 
thereffinre  to  have  these  diatanC  agents,  10  per  cent  is  as  small  an  amount 
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as  can  be  expected.  When  the  business  is  Ught,  a  larger  per  cent  will 
be  necessary ;  but,  as  our  mutual  companies  are  already  so  well  estab- 
^  lished  that  they  are  receiving  $200,000,  or  more,  per  annum,  this  10  per 
cent  will  probably  be  sufficient.  In  the  New  York  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  the  expenses  of  the  first  four  years  have  been  11  per  cent  on 
their  total  receipts,  which  would  make  13  or  14  on  the  first  calculated 
premiums.  As  the  business  increases  regularly,  this  per  centage  will  be 
soon  lessened. 

Besides  this  addition  to  the  calculated  premiums  for  expenses,  another 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  chance  of  the  average  mortality  being  higher 
than  that  in  the  Carlisle  Tables.  We  are  without  any  satisfactory  sta* 
tistics  in  this  country.  In  the  several  States  of  Europe,  there  is  no^  much 
difference  in  the  laws  of  mortality.  The  ratio  of  the  deaths  to  the  whole 
population  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  our  cities  as  in  those  of  Europe. 
But  the  greatest  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  all  these 
reports ;  and,  though  wo  cannot  say  whether  the  expectation  of  life  is 
lower  or  higher  here  than  in  Europe,  prudence  requires  that  our  insurance 
companies  should  increase  their  premiums  to  guard  against  the  contingen- 
cy of  an  excessive  mortality  in  this  country.  Although  it  might  be  sus- 
pected that  the  superior  comforts  of  our  population  secure  a  greater  dura- 
bility of  life  here  than  abroad,  this  reason  will  not  apply  to  the  select 
persons  who  purchase  an  insurance.  Many  reasons  might  be  givea 
which  make^us  suspect  that  the  mortality  of  our  middling  and  upper  classes 
is  higher  than  in  Great .  Britain.  Prudence  requires,  therefore,  an  ad- 
vance in  the  calculated  premiums,  on  this  account.  In  the  mutual  compa- 
nies, this  advance  will  be  returned,  if  there  is  no  need  for  it ; — in  the 
proprietary  companies,  it  is  necessary  to  secui-e  the  stockholders  from  the 
risk  of  loss ;  and,  if  not  wanted,  will  enure  to  their  advantage. 

Still  another  addition  must  be  made  to  the  calculated  premiums  in  mu- 
tual companies,  to  meet  the  excessive  mortality  of  particular  seasons. 
Some  of  them  divide  their  profits  every  year,  and  reserve  nothing  out  of 
the  gains  of  one  year  to  meet  the  losses  of  another.  One  season  may  be 
healthy,  and  another  sickly  ;  and  all  the  losses  of  the  companies  by  an 
excessive  mortality,  in  any  one  year,  must  be  met  by  the  premiums  of 
that  year.  There  is  no  accumulated  or  proprietary  fund  to  draw  from, 
because  their  charters  require  that  all  the  profits  at  the  end  of  each  year 
shall  be  divided  among  the  assured.  These  profits  may  be  reserved  by 
the  society,  and  only  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  members  on  the  books  ; 
but  still  they  are  none  the  less  appropriated,  and  put  beyond  any  just 
claim  of  the  directors,  to  meet  extraordinary  calls  for  the  payment  of 
policies.  It  is  true,  the  laws  of  mortality  are  very  regular — ^much  more 
so  than  the  risks  at  sea  or  from  fire.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  between 
the  years  1830  and  1840,  the  deaths  were  in  one  year  33  per  cent  above 
the  average.  This  was  the  year  1832,  when  the  cholera  prevailed.  But, 
omitting  that  year,  the  deaths  in  1835  were  15^  per  cent  above  the 
^verage,  and  in  1840  17  per  cent  below.  By  taking  a  wide  range,  and 
a  large  number  of,  lives,  these  fluctuations  may  be  lessened,  but  they  can- 
not be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  societies  to  ask  an  addition  to 
the  calculated  premiums  to  meet  these  variations.  This  is  no  actual  loss 
to  the  assured  in  mutual  companies.  In  sickly  seasons,  or  when  the  mor- 
tality of  the  companies'  lives  is  unusually  great  from  accidental  causes, 
the  extra  payments  result  in  no  profits  ;  while,  in  other  years,  the  dividend 
will  be  lai^.    In  proprietary  companies,  this  increase  is  so  much  gain  to 
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the  stockholders.  In  companies  which  make  their  dividends  of  profits 
every  ^\e  years,  or  longer,  the  fluctuations  will  be  less,  and  a  smaller 
addition  will  be  required. 

We  have  thus  three  sources  of  additions  to  the  calculated  premiums — 
hr  expenses,  for  fluctuations  in  the  losses  by  deaths,  and  for  the  contin- 
gency  of  an  average  mortality  above  the  tables  used  in  the  calculation. 
All  these  additions  should  be  proportionate  to  the  premium.  The  one  for 
vanations  from  the  average  mortality  should  most  evidently  be  so,  for  it  is 
merely  a  fund  to  meet  excessive  losses ;  and,  when  not  wanted,  should  be 
both  collected  and  paid  back  according  to  the  same  rule — that  is,  according 
to  the  premiums  for  each  policy.  The  addition  to  meet  the  contingency 
that  the  average  mortality  might  exceed  what  is  given  by  the  Carlisle 
Tables,  should  be  according  to  the  same  rule — for,  as  it  cannot  be  seen 
beforehand  at  what  ages  this  excess  is  likely  to  take  place,  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  the  addition  should  be  greater  at  one  age  than  another ; 
and,  therefore,  it  should  be  made  according  to  the  rule  by  which  the  profits 
are  to  be  distributed — ^that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  premiums.  The  amount 
of  these  additions  should  be  25,  or  perhaps  30  per  cent — 10  for  expenses, 
5  for  the  contingency  of  excessive  losses,  and  10  or  15  for  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year.  , 

On  a  subsequent  page,  will  be  found  two  tables  of  premiums,  calculated 
according  to  the  Carlisle  table  of  mortality.  The  first  column  gives  the 
premiums  at  5  per  cent  interest,  and  the  second  at  4.  These  have  been 
carefully  computed,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Mr. 
Mike's  values  of  annuities  on  a  single  life,  calculated  according  to  the 
usual  formula,  except  in  one  particular — the  amount  insured  is  presumed 
to  be  paid  by  the  company  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  assured,  instead 
of  six  months  ader,  as  is  usually  supposed.  This  makes  these  premiums 
greater  than  those  usually  obtained  from  the  Carlisle  Tables,  by  2^  per 
cent  in  the  first  set,  and  2  in  the  second ;  or,  more  accurately,  these  pre- 
miums are  to  the  common  ones  as  1+r  to  1+Jr,  denoting,  by  1-f  r,  the 
amount  of  one  dollar  for  one  year,  at  the  given  rale  of  interest. 

To  these  two  sets  of  premiums  I  have  added  30  per  cent,  and  placed 
the  results  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns — 5  for  possible  deficiency  in 
the  Carlisle  mortality,  15  for  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  and  10  for 
expenses.  The  fifth  column  is  made  up  by  increasing  the  expenses  for 
the  younger  policies.  The  far  greater  portion  of  the  expenses  is  propor- 
tioned, indeed,  to  the  premium  paid,  and  not  to  the  time  the  policy  has  to 
nm  ;  but  some  of  them  being  annual,  are  greater  for  those  who  long 
remain  in  the  society  than  for  thpse  who  are  members  but  a  few  years. 
The  amount  added  to  the  premiums  in  the  fifth  column,  in  addition  to  the 
30  per  cent  before  mentioned,  is  4  per  cent  at  the  age  of  22,  3^  at  29,  2 
at  51,  and  \\  at  59 ;  being  one-tenth  of  the  expectation  of  life  at  each 
age.  This  addition  is  arbitrary ;  but,  as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses is  dependent  on  the  duration  of  the  policy,  it  is  evident  that  14  per 
cent  on  the  youngest,  and  about  11  for  the  oldest,  will  conform  closely  to 
the  actual  outlay  ;  supposing,  as  is  nearly  the  case  with  some  of  our  com- 
panies,  that  the  whole  expenses  are  12  or  13  per  cent  on  the  calculated 
premiums,  or  10  per  cent  on  the  resulting  premiums.  In  the  seventh 
colum!!  are  placed  the  premiums  used  by  several  of  the  New  York  socie- 
ties, and  in  the  ninth  those  used  by  the  New  England  Mutual  Company. 
In  the  sixth  and  eighth's  places,  are  inserted  the  dififerences  between  each 
premium  in  the  columns  preceding  them. 
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In  comparing  either  of  the  five  calculated  coliunnt  with  tkorae  aotaalljr 
by  our  corapanies,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  difierencef 
between  them.  The  first  increase  with  great  regukin^ ;  while,  in  the 
New  York  Table,  there  are  several  places  where  the  irregularitj  is  stfi- 
king.  This  is  especially  true  at  the  ages  of  38,  48,  and  53.  No  one  eaa 
observe  this  without  being  satisfied  that  these  are  grossly  erroneous,  h 
is  utterly  impossible  that  any  law  of  mortality,  or  any  rate  of  interest,  can 
give  these  three  premiums.  They  profess  to  be  founded  on  the  Carlisle 
Tables,  using  4  per  cent  as  the  rate  of  interest ;  but  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  this  source  without  the  most  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  altera- 
tions. Other  anomalies  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
are  to  be  fixind  in  this  New  York  Table  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  companies  that  use  it  to  revise  it  carefully,  and  make  it  more  oon- 
fimnable  to  the  demands  of  science  and  justice.  Another  remark  may  be 
safely  hazarded,  concerning  this  table.  The  premiums  for  the  younger 
iges  are  too  high,  compared  with  those  for  the  older.  They  are  too  hurh 
even  if  our  mortality  is  the  same  as  at  Carlisle,  and  if  4  per  cent  is  the 
actual  rate  at  which  the  companies  increase  their  fimds.  fiut,  as  there  U 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  deaths  at  advanced  ages  are  in  a  greater 
ratu)  in  the  United  States  than  at  Carlisle,  and  as  the  investments  here 
bring  more  nearly  6  per  cent  than  5,  this  inequality  is  much  greater. 

To  the  New  England  Table,  neither  of  these  objections  apply.  The 
inciements*  follow  each  other  with  great  regularity.  The  premiums  accord 
closely  with  the  5  per  cent  Carlisle  Table,  except  that  the  advance  is  a 
little  greater  at  the  later  periods  of  life.  The  following  items  of  compari- 
son ^ween  those  two  tables  and  those  of  Carlisle,  will  bring  out  the 
defects  of  the  one,  and  the  merits  of  the  other,  in  several  particulars : — 

Now  York     Now  Bofkad 
proniusM.        ptowianM. 

A.yengt  advance  over  the  5  per  cent  table 40  43) 

**  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40 45  40 

"  40  and  60 36  431 

Greatest  adraace 46  46 

Leaac  adraaoe » d9  40 

Age  of  the  greatest  advance 49  49 

"        least  "      60  27 

Average  advance  over  the  4  per  cent  table 311  ^ 

^  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40 32}  281 

**  <«  40  and  60 31  35 

Greateec  advance. .'  37  371 

Leaat  advance.. 24  27 

Age  of  the  greatest  advance. 49  60 

**        least  "     60  «9 

The  New  England  Table  agrees  well  with  the  5  per  cent  table,  the 
greatest  increase  being  at  the  higher  ages.  The  New  York  Table  agrees 
with  neither,  thoiigh  better  with  the  4  per  cent  than  the  5  ;  but  its  greatest 
and  least  advance  dlBler  13  per  cent,  and  both  these  are  at  the  higher  agea. 
Variations  in  the  per  cent  advanced  on  two  ages  immediately  succeeAng 
each  other,  amount,  in  several  places,  to  1,  2,  and  3  per  cent ;  and  the 
advance  is  greatest  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  ages  of  the  table. 

As  the  mutual  companies  distribute  their  profits  at  stated  periods,  and 
then  almost  begin  again  as  a  new  company,  it  is  easy  &r  them  to  alter 
their  rates,  especially  if  they  reduce  them.  To  those  using  the  New  York 
Table,  it  is  suggested  to  s^b•titlite  the  pnmiums  in  the  fifi^  column  above. 
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if  the  Carlisle  law  of  mortality  is  adhered  to.  Most  of  the  premiums  fn 
it  are  lower  than  theirs,  and  those  who  have  already  taken  out  policies 
could  thus  be  released  from  paying  the  old  premium,  and  permitted  to  pay 
the  new.  This  column  will  give  the  fairest  and  justest  premiums,  unless 
some  tables  of  mortality  better  adapted  to  our  country  than  those  of  Car- 
lisle can  be  found ;  and,  until  then,  it  is  recommended  for  general  adoption. 


Art.  T.— MB.  BBOOEE,  OP  SABAWACK,  BOBNEO. 

Until  very  recently,  the  Island  of  Borneo  has  occupied  a  small  share 
of  public  attention.  It  was  known  to  exist  on  the  charts  of  Eastern  Asiar 
and  that  was  about  all.  True,  the  Dutch,  for  many  years,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  portion  of  it ;  but  the  world  was  not  the  more 
enlightened  on  that  account,  for  the  Dutch  are  not  over  communicative 
about  their  colonies,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  into  the  interior  of  any  of 
them  places  them  much  in  the  condition  of  a  sealed  book — the  outside 
may  be  seen,  but  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  is  not  allowed  to  pry  inside. 

How  much  longer  Borneo  would  have  remained  a  terra  incognUa,  with- 
out the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Brooke,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  to  him, 
a  private  English  gentleman,  the  honor  of  devoting  a  superior  mind,  great 
intelligence,  and  large  fortune,  in  the  great  work  of  civilization,  is  due. 

Mr.  James  Brooke  embraced  a  military  life  early,  in  India.  His  regi- 
ment being  ordered  to  Birmah,  during  the  late  war,  he  was  dangerously 
wounded  in,  the  breast,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  England,  his 
native  land,  and  ultimately  to  resign  the  service.  He  joined  the  Royal 
Yacht  Club,  and  made  several  distant  excursions  in  his  vessel,  the  Royal- 
ist, a  schooner  of  about  150  tons,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  was 
greatly  undermined  by  his  wound ;  and  finally  he  determined  to  quit  Eu- 
rope, and  all  the  elegances  and  refinements  of  a  world  which  he  was  so 
eminently  prepared  to  adorn,  to  devote  himself  to  regenerate  a  people 
known  but  to  few.  Mr.  Brooke,  whilst  serving  in  Inclia,  had  visited  China, 
and  as  Borneo  lays  near  the  usual  ships'  route,  the  deserted  condition  of 
that  immense  and  fertile  island,  and  more  especially,  the  depressed,  de- 
graded, and  wretched  condition  of  the  Dyacks,  supposed  to  be  its  primi- 
live  inhabitants,  gave  rise  to  sympathies  which,  instead  of  becoming  more 
faint,  increased  in  intensity  in  more  mature  life ;  and  it  was  to  enter  on 
this  bold  undertaking,  that  Mr.  Brooke,  in  the  Royalist,  arrived  at  Singa- 
pore, in  1839. 

The  writer  of  thij?,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  known  Mr. 
Brooke  well,  from  that  time ;  and  it  is  to  rebut  certain  uncharitable  para- 
graphs, relating  to  his  settlement  of  Sarawack,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  set  him  in  his  own  proper  light  before  the  Amer- 
ican public,  that  this  notice  is  written. 

Those  who  have  attribute  to  Mr.  Brooke  the  desire  of  monopolizing 
the  products  of  Sarawack,  and  acquire  riches,  could  know  but  little  of 
hun,  the  man  of  all  others  of  the  purest  philanthropy,  and  not  of  mercan- 
tile speculation ;  and  those  who  have  pointed  out  Sarawack  as  a  new  jewel 
added  to  the  colonial  wreath,  with  which  "the  grasping  ambition  of 
England"  encircles  the  globe,  must  have  made  a  very  different  publishment 
had  they  themselves  encountered  the  discouraging  indifierence  with  which 
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liis  applications  to  be  admitted  on  the  footing  of  a  British  colon  j,  or  placed 
imder  her  protection,  and  allowed  to  display  the  national  standard,  were 
received  in  London.  So  far  from  complying  with  his  prayers,  or  entering 
into  views,  exclusively  philanthropic,  only  cold  replies  were  returned,  and 
he  was  left  without  a  flag  even  to  this  day,  and  to  sustain  himself  against 
hod  and  sea  pirates,  until  the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  on  the 
China  station  became  sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  allowing  so  important 
an  outwork  in  the  very  centre  of  the  seas  still  infested  by  pirates :  and 
then,  and  only  then,  was  aid  extended  to  his  settlement.  He  has  now  em- 
barked for  England,  and  no  one  who  knows  him,  or  what  are  his  designs, 
can  but  wish  him  every  success.  But  whilst  he  is  journeying  to  the  West, 
let  us  return  to  Sarawack. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Brooke  made  some  necessary  arrangements  at  Sin- 
gapore, than  he  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  his  future  actions.  Borneo 
proper,  on  the  charts,  or  Brum,  as  called  by  the  natives  themselves,  and 
Sarawack,  also,  are  situated  on  the  North-west  coast  of  the  island,  and 
near  the  equator.  Bruni  is  a  floating  town*  of  considerable  extent,  and 
there  the  sultan  resides.  Under  the  feudal  system  of  the  Malays,  the 
rajah  of  Sarawack  was  his  vassal,  though  an  independent  prince  living  in 
his  o\Vn  states.  Sarawack  has  a  sea-coast  of  about  sixty  miles,  and  its 
inland  boundaries  are  remote  and  undefined.  The  settlement,  or  town,  is 
seated  on  a  large  river,  navigable  for  ships  of  a  large  size.  The  soil  is 
generally  rich,  and  the  climate  very  healthy.  For  many  years  it  had  been 
a  place  noted  for  its  exports  of  rich  antimony  ore,  which  abounds  in  the 
ooantr)'. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Mr.  Brooke's  feelings  were  engaged  in  favor 
of  the  Dyacks ;  and  it  was  to  regenerate  them  that  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiations, which  were  pending  for  some  time  with  the  rajah,  for  the  cession 
of  his  sovereign  and  proprietaiy  rights  over  the  country,  for  a  considera- 
tion in  money.  The  sultan,  at  Bruni,  who  was  suspected  of  giving  every 
aid  to  the  pirates,  opposed  the  negotiations  to  his  utmost,  and  subsequently, 
when  Mr.  Brooke  had  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  government,  he 
sent  assassins  to  take  away  his  life  ;  but  so  popular  had  the  new  ruler  be- 
come,  that  they  dared  not  make  any  attempt. 

The  whole  sea-coast  of  Borneo,  as  is  indeed  that  of  every  part  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  is  governed  by  Mahommedans,  composed  of  Arabs 
aod  Malays,  who,  by  superior  energy  and  intelligence,  rule  despotically 
over  the  Dyacks,  whom  they  have  subdued,  and  in  subduing  have  de- 
stroyed all  spirit  of  resistance,  and  reduced  them  to  a  condition  of  depen- 
dence and  slavery.  They  are  compelled  to  labor,  but  the  fruit  of  it  is 
taken  by  their  hard  masters,  and  they  arc  reduced  to  resort  mostly  to  wild 
plants  and  roots  for  their  own  daily  sustenance ;  and  so  fallen  are  they 
that  the  last  spark  of  human  ambition  has  departed  from  them.  A  cus- 
tom, which  prevails  in  the  native  mountains,  of  cutting  off  human  heads 
as  tokens  of  prowess,  and  without  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  of 
which  the  young  Dyack  cannot  approach  the  chosen  of  his  heart,  tends  to 
keep  down  the  population  of  the  central  lands  of  that  fertile  country,  wa- 
tered everywhere  by  large  and  small  rivers. 

It  was  to  free  this  people  from  the  oppression  of  their  Mahommedaa 
masters — to  rouse  therp  from  the  state  of  stupor  they  had  fallen  into— to 

•  The  houses  are  bailt  on  raf^ 
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put  new  life  into  them,  and  give  them  energy,  that  Mr.  Brooke  purduLsed 
the  country.  His  first  care  was  to  establish  a  court,  where  justice  ws 
done  to  the  poor  as  equitably  as  to  the  rich,  and  every  one  was  made  to 
understand  that  he  could  hold,  without  fear  of  having  it  taken  away,  that 
which  was  liis  own.  He  called  on  all  the  petty  Dyack  chiefe,  and  persons 
of  note  around  him,  and  explained  the  change  of  condition  which  had 
come  over  them,  and  bid  them  to  adopt  industrious  habits  now  that  they 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  rapacity  of  their  late  masters.  One 
by  one  he  has  cleared  his  territory  of  that  greatest  of  all  plagues,  the  petty 
Malay  rajahs  and  chiefs,  and,  also,  of  that  set  of  vagabonds,  the  Hadjeea, 
or  pilgrims,  who  have  been  to  Mecca  to  be  made  holy,  so  as  to  return  into 
the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in 
the  practice  of  detestable  crimes,  in  idleness,  and  in  exacting  from  the  in- 
dustrious  the  fruit  of  their  hard  earnings.  The  country  is  now  free  of  its 
former  oppressors,  and  in  about  four  years  mark  the  change.  A  country 
which,  under  the  former  government,  yielded  scarcely  rice  enough  fer  its 
scanty  population,  this  year  exports  1,000  tons.  The  gM  mines,  which 
were  surrounded  with  danger,  now  are  estimated  to  yield  $100,000,  and 
birds'  nests  $20,000,  annually.  Plantations  of  pepper,  gambler,  and  spices, 
have  been  commenced,  which  will  soon  add  to  the  exports  ;  and  when  the 
Chinese,  who  now  turn  their  attention  wholly  to  the  working  of  the  gold 
mines,  shall  become  agriculturists,  the  fecilities  of  obtaining  waste  lands 
will  bring  out  the  resources  of  the  country  on  a  large  scale. 

But  the  establishment  of  Sarawack  as  a  European  colony,  assumes  im- 
mense importance,  as  an  outpost  in  the  very  centre  of  the  seas  infested  by 
those  bold,  daring,  and  merciless  pirates,  who  prowl  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  Madayan  Archipelago  in  quest  of  booty,  be  it  in  human  flesh 
or  merchandise.  There  is  very  good  reason  fer  believing,  that  the  sultan 
of  Bruni  was  one  of  their  main  supporters,  as  has  already  been  said, 
which,  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Brooke,  he  has  renounced,  by  treaty 
with  England,  and  which  his  presence  at  Sarawack  enables  him  to  see  is 
honestly  observed.  Not  only  has  he  extended  his  influence  over  the  ruler 
of  Bruni,  but  over  more  distant  ports,  formerly  noted  as  places  for  fitting 
out  piratical  prahus,  or  in  close-connection  with  them. 

An  instance  of  the  benefits  of  that  influence,  of  a  recent  date,  will  find 
an  appropriate  place  here.  The  ship  Maiy  Ellen,  of  Boston,  Captain 
Dearborn,  was  unfortunately  cast  away  a  few  months  since,  on  her  pas* 
sage  from  China  to  New  York,  on  the  Island  of  Soobie  South  Natulas, 
a  small  island  laying  near  the  coast  of  Sarawack.  The  ship's  company 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  and  presented  themselves  to  the  chief  of 
the  island  in  a  perfectly  helpless  condition,  being  unarmed.  Now  it  is 
notorious  (by  many  welUknown  instances  of  simUar  disasters)  that,  up4e 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Brooke  on  Borneo,  the  whole  crew  of 
the  Mary  Ellen  would  either  have  been  murdered,  or  else  soki  as  slaves. 
But  what  better  fate  awaited  them  now !  The  Oorang-Kayah,  or  head 
man  of  Soobie,  in  the  first  place,  sent  to  a  distance  to  purchase  rice,  of 
which  he  had  no  supply,  to  feed  the  strangers  ;  then  he  sent  over  to  Sara- 
wack  to  notify  Mr.  Brooke  of  the  event,  and  that  the  white  men  were  un- 
der his  protection ;  and  finally,  he  fitted  out  one  of  his  own  prahus,  and 
had  all  of  them  conveyed  to  Singapore ! 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  efilbrts  of  a  single  itian,  using  his  own  re- 
sources, and  his  own  resources  only— 4uid  that  man  is  James  Brooke,  one 
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oTtboM  extntordinajycreatiirtt  entrusted  with'a  high  miBsioii,  bf  a  boon- 
teoin  ProTidence,  to  dispense  light,  civilizatiooy  and  Christianity,  among 
benighted  men.  And  jet  this  man,  who  demotes  life,  acquirements,  and 
fivtone,  to  improTe  the  condition  d  his  feUow-men — that  roan,  too,  finda 
detractors,  who,  unable  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  moTee 
him,  or  his  high  calling,  resort  to  Tuljrar  abuse  to  bring  bim  down  to  their 
own  lereL  But  misrepresentation  of  his  motives  wiU  not  discourage  him, 
or  lessen  his  energy.  He  will  yet  accomplish  the  task  which  he  has  set 
to  lum9elP-4hat  ofextirpating  piracy  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  coast 
of  Borneo,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  He  has  already  entered  into  com- 
DMmicatiofi  with  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  places  from  whence 
tliej  sally  out ;  and  it  is  to  be  noped  that,  on  hb  return  from  England,  the 
home  government  will  put  him  in  a  condition  to  do  by  force,  what  he  may 
not  be  able  to  do  by  treaty.  To  appreciate  duly  the  extent  of  the  ravages, 
even  now  committed  by  these  daring  marauders,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
penue  the  Singapore  ''Straits  Times,"  or  the  ''  Free  Press,"  of  the  end 
of  June  oithe  present  year,  where  will  be  found  the  details  of  an  engage- 
ment,  which  the  little  ''Nemesis,"  of  China  celebrity,  had,  with  a  fleet  of 
eleven  prahus ;  and  in  the  "  Free  Press,"  of  July  1,  may  be  read  the  de« 
poKtioDs  of  several  rescued  captives  brought  to  Singapore,  showing  with 
wkat  perfect  security  they  carry  on  their  in&mous  trade  from  island  to 
itland.  Even  pooif  little  Poolo  Soobie,  on  which  our  shipwrecked  coun- 
tiymen  were  so  humanely  treated,  has  been  made  to  feel  the  weight  of 
thstr  vengeance,  created,  no  doubt,  by  their  new  connection  with  Mr. 
Brooke. 

The  time  is  not,  perhaps,  distant,  when  the  Malay  population  of  Sara. 
vack  will  be  suddenly  and  greatly  increased.  The  freedom  and  security 
eajojed  at  that  settlement,  contrasts  so  fitvorably  with  the  oppression  un- 
der  which  the  natives  groan  all  around,  that  a  strong  disposition  is  mani- 
feited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Anambas,  Natulas,  and  other  islands  ad- 
jaeent  to  that  part  of  Borneo,  to  abandon  their  native  soil,  and  seek  a  par* 
tidfiation  of  the  quiet  of  Sarawack. 

The  amount  of  misery  which  these  islanders  are  made  to  suffer,  by  the 
cnieltj  and  rapacity  of  their  chiefe,  is  little  dreamed  of  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  A  recent  occurrence  will  show  the  everyday  excursions  of 
piMsure  of  the  young  Malay  noUes.   An  eye-witness,  it  is,  who  speaks : — 

Some  time  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  three  prahus,  of  consklerable 
size,  came  to  the  Anambas  from  the  Island  of  Linga,  (under  Dutch  pro- 
tsctorate,)  on  board  of  which  were  brothers  and  connections  of  the  young 
loltan  of  that  island,  lliey  came,  apparently,  to  have  a  sky-lark ;  and 
that  they  certainly  had  with  the  poor  islanders,  their  vassals  and  subjects, 
M  ftU  the  islands  about  acknowledge  themselves  dependent  on  the  sultan 
of  Linga.  They  helped  themselves  to  all  the  young  virgins,  which  they 
took  in  turn  to  their  prahus,  during  their  stay  there,  and  carried  off  about 
twenty  of  them,  beskles  all  the  oil^  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  and  other  things  there 
vts  foom  for  in  their  boats,  and  returned  to  Linga  with  the  booty. 

Thus  are  these  poor  people  exposed  to  the  wholesale  robberies  of  the 
Piofeesed  pirates,  who  land,  and  carry  away  as  many  of  the  people,  large 
tad  small,  male  and  female,  as  they  can  lay  a  forcible  hand  on,  as  well  as 
tA  that  is  otherwise  valuable  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  liege  lords, 
vImmd  they  dare  not  oppose,  rob  them  of  that  which  is  dear  or  precious* 
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Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  maditate  to  take  refuge  in  a  Chris- 
tian settlement? 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Brooke's  personnel 
may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  read  them.  He  was  born  in  1803, 
and  consequently  is  now  about  forty- four ;  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
European  height ;  of  a  frank,  open  countenance,  which  bespeaks  him 
what  he  really  is,  every  man's  man — ^be  he  high  in  station,  or  occupying 
an  inferior  position  in  life,  still  Mr.  Brooke  becomes,  without  effort,  "  his 
man."  Joyous  with  the  gay — ^grave  with  the  serious — he  is  always  natu- 
ral. In  an  aquatic  excursion,  or  at  pic-nic,  he  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  with  more  spirit  than  any  one  else ;  and  so  in  a  refined  assem- 
bly of  ladies,  he  will  be  the  object  of  their  predilection.  '  Seated  in  a 
library,  no  one  will  be  better  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  books 
composing  it;  and  he  is  as  ready  to  discuss  matters  of  abstruse  science, 
theology,  history,  &c.,  dec,  as  he  is  the  merits  of  the  last  of  D'lsraeli's 
Jewish  visions. 

After  dinner,  at  Sarawack,  with  his  European  household  and  friends 
assembled  around  him,  his  practice  is,  to  invite  them  to  propose  a  subject 
for  general  discussion  and  debate,  and  in  this  profitable  manner  a  good 
part  of  the  night  is  passed.  On  other  nights,  he  receives  certain  persons 
of  note  among  the  natives,  withrfivhom,  seated  and  smoking  until  the  ap- 
proach of  morning,  the  time  is  passed  in  listening  to  their  wild  historical 
legends,  or  in  instructing  them  in  the  ways  of  civilization.  Highly  en- 
dowed by  nature — highly  cultivated  by  study  and  intercourse  with  the 
world — gifted  with  a  kindly  and  sweet  disposition — he  is  universally  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  classes  of  men.  j.  b. 

Singapore,  July,  1847. 


Art.  TI.— THE  CONSUIAE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  UZ&COAHTS*  MAGAZINE,  ETC. 

Sir — Obser\'ing  that  you  have  given  place  in  your  columns  to  various 
remarks  on  the  consular  system  of  the  United  Slates,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  to  submit  to  your  notice  the  subjoined  outlines  of  a  revision,  by 
which  I  think  that  the  main  objections  to  the  present  system  may  be  ob- 
viated, without  injury  or  injustice  to  a  class  of  public  officers,  second  to 
none  in  the  value  and  importance  of  their  service. 

The  varied  and  important  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  consular  agents 
of  the  government,  are,  unfortunately,  not  as  generally  known  as  they 
ought  to  be ;  hence  arises  the  mistaken  idea,  that  they  can  be  performed 
by  any  and  everybody,  and  that  the  compensation  for  those  sendees  is 
a  useless  charge  upon  the  nation  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the  people 
of  the  United  States  did  but  know  how  very  advantageous  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  a  well-organized  consular  corps  would  be,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  urge  upon  the  representatives  in  Congresfe  the  ne- 
cessity  of  prompt  and  careful  attention  to  it. 

It  would  occupy,  I  fear,  too  large  a  space,  to  attempt  a  detail  of  the 
various  duties  assigned  to  consuls  by  law,  and  by  the  long  established 
usages  and  customs  of  nations  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  have  to  watch 
over  the  maritime,  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  their  coun- 
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try;  to  be  the  protectors,  friendSf  and  advisers  of  their  countrymen 
abroad ;  to  act  as  judges  in  some  cases,  and  justices  of  the  peace  in 
others,  and  as  notaries;  to  be  the  administrators  of  the  intestate  estates 
of  their  countiymen  who  may  die  within  their  consular  districts,  and  of 
all  property  of  such  as  may  have  no  other  legal  representative ;  to  en- 
deavor to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue ;  to  notice  the  infraction  of 
treaty  stipulations  affecting  the  trade  of  their  country;  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernment advised  of  all  new  laws  and  regulations  within  their  districts. 
These,  added  to  the  special  duty  of  preserving  the  discipline  of  the  com- 
mercial marine  of  the  country,  and  of  guarding  the  seamen  of  the  United 
States  from  oppression  and  ill-usage,  and  of  aiding  those  of  them  who  may 
become  destitute,  are  duties  sufficiently  numerous  and  arduous,  as  to  re- 
(}Qire,  for  their  faithful  performance,  all  the  intelligence,  honor  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  best  citizens  of  the  Republic  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that 
the  United  States  has  no  class  of  public  servants  charged  with  so  many 
duties  as  its  consuls  are  ;  none,  certainly,  who  receive  less  consideration. 

Now,  sir,  if  what  I  have  said  in  relation  to  duties  of  consuls,  be  true, 
faad  by  reference  to  the  '*  General  Instructions  of  Consuls,  etc.,"  to  be 
found  in  the  State  Department,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so,)  it  is  obvious, 
ihat  to  render  the  class  of  officers  referred  to  efficient,  they  should  be 
ch(ften  from  the  well-educated,  respectable  portions  of  society;  they 
sbould  be  citizens  owing  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  country ;  they 
^bould  be  disconnected  from  commercial  pursuits  ;  and  they  should,  by  a 
sofficient  compensation,  be  rendered  independent  of  improper  influences, 
and  capable  of  supporting  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  country  which 
they  represent. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  I  must  confess  great  surprise  at  the  bill 
brought  in  by  a  special  committee  of  last  Congress  ;  and  I  must  say,  that 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  there  is  great  likelihood  that  the  consular  office  would 
not  be  filled  by  the  kind  of  persons  by  whom  alone  its  duties  can  be  prop, 
eriy  fulfilled.  What  man  competent  to  perform  them,  would  leave  his 
coantry,  bearing  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  removal,  in  many  in- 
stances incurring  the  risk  of  bad  climates,  assume  all  the  responsibilities 
of  snch  an  office,  for  a  salary  of  $1,600  or  $2,000  a  year?  which,  con- 
sidering all  the  disadvantages  suffered  by  strangers  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  expense  of  living  in  many,  is  not  equal  to  a  clerkship  in  New 
Yoik  of  $500  to  $800  per  annum.  Even  the  highest  salary  of  $4,000, 
prodded  for  the  consuls  at  Liverpool  and  London,  is  a  mere  pittance,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  their  duties  ;  and  that  they  must  necessarily  em- 
ploy clerks,  whose  salaries  would  be  nearly  equal  to  those  proposed  to  be 
allowed  to  their  employers. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  services  of  consuls  not  being  general  in  their  ef- 
fects, (which  is  certainly  very  erroneous,)  the  expense  of  their  support 
should  not  be  chargeable  upon  the  whole  country,  but  should  be  borne  by 
the  maritime  and  commercial  interests,  only  ;  and  out  of  this  arises  the 
difficulty  of  an  appropriation  competent  for  the  proper  support  of  this 
branch  of  the  public  service.  In  view  of  this  objection,  and  fearing  the 
impossibility  of  surmounting  it,  it  has  occurred  to  mo  that  a  law  based 
upon  the  outlines  referred  to,  might  meet  the  difficulty ;  because,  by  the 
provisions  therein  contained,  the  expenses  for  the  support  of  consuls  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  paid  by  the  shipping  and  commercial  interests,  as 
they  are  now ;  the  position  of  consuls  in  commercial  districts,  would  not 
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be  made  worse,  and  that  of  those  jn  places  of  smaller  importaDce,  would 
be  made  much  better ;  and,  excepting  in  the  case  provided  for  in  the  fifth 
section,  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  would  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  not  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  a  very  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  referred  to  is,  that  of  making  the  consuls  the  collectors  of 
fees  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  If  a  tonnage  duty  shall  be  re- 
ceived as  payment  for  the  receiving  and \lelive ring  of  ships'  papers,  let  it 
be  done  at  home,,  and  thereby  save  the  consuls  the  annoyance  and  risk  of 
collecting  and  keeping  government  funds. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  the  service  referred  to,  I  must  say  that 
the  United  States,  in  her  present  position  of  growing  greatness,  above  all 
other  nations,  requires,  and  should  have,  a  well-arranged  consular  sys- 
tem, carried  on  by  respectable  independent  citizens  of  her  own  ;  and  with 
the  hope  that  such  may  soon  be  the  case, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  »     ♦     »     ♦ 


OUTLINES   FOR  THE   REVISION  OF  THE  CONSULAR   SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   OF   AMERICA. 

1st.  Abolish  the  fees  payable  to  consuls  by  masters  of  vessels  for  4he 
deposit  and  delivery  of  ships*  papers ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  levy  a  duty  of 
one  or  one  and  a  half  cents  per  ton,  on  every  vessel  clearing  for  a  foreign 
port,  from  any  port  of  the  United  States,  payable  at  the  custom-house  of 
such  port^  previous  to  clearance. 

2d.  Let  the  sum  produced  by  the  said  duty  be  appropriated  to  the  sal- 
aries of  consuls ;  and,  should  there  be  any  deficiency,  let  such  deficiencj 
be  supplied  from  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  State  Department  for  tho 
maintenance  of  foreign  relations. 

dd.  Graduate  the  salaries  of  consuls  according  to  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  arriving  at  the  port  to  which  they  are  respectfully  appointed, 
at  the  rate  of  $4  for  each  vessel ;  adopting  as  a  basis  the  average  of  ves- 
sels  so  arriving  for  the  last  few  years  ;  but  in  cases  where  the  numbers 
of  vessels  do  not  amount  to  250,  make  the  salary  81,000  per  annum. 

4th.  Make  it  obligatory  on  consuls,  in  consideration  of  their  salaries, 
to  take  charge  of  the  ships'  papers,  to  assist  the  masters  of  vessels  in  ma- 
king their  entries  and  clearances,  at  the  respective  custom-houses  ;  to  pro- 
tcct  seamen,  and  to  perform  all  such  other  unpaid  services  as  they  are 
now  required  to  do ;  but  for  all  other  services  as  are  at  present  paid  for 
by  fees,  allow  the  consuls  to  collect  such  fees  for  their  own  benefit. 

5th.  Make  it  requisite  that  the  consuls  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  be  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  excepting  in  such 
ports  where  the  salaries  do  not  exceed  81,000  ;  then  it  shall  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  President,  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  such 
other  person  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

6th.  Let  the  appointments  of  consuls  be  for  a  fixed  term,  subject  to  dis- 
missal for  misconduct,  and  permit  their  re-appomtment  at  the  end  of  such 
term. 

7th.  Establish  a  Consular  Bureau  at  Washington,  from  whence,  under 
directions  of  the  State  Department,  shall  emanate  all  the  necessary  orders 
and  regulations  of  the  consular  senice ;  and  which  shall  furnish  the  con- 
sulates with  a  copy  or  compendium  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  their  duties, 
powers,  and  responsibilities. 


tiktte  ThOs  upon  RaSwaps. 


Art.  VII.-4T1TE  Tens  UPON  S1ILWAT8. 

Upoif  what  principle  does  the  Slate  require  tolls  to  be  paid  into  the 
poblic  treasury,  for  the  transportation  of  property  upon  those  railways 
which  are  constructed  and  noaintained  entirely  by  private  capital  ?  It  will 
scarcely  be  justified  as  a  bonus  or  compensation  for  the  granting  of  a 
charter,  or  for  the  right  to  exercise  the  proper  business  of  the  association, 
under  its  act  of  incorporation.  The  day  when  such  a  reserration,  alike 
iocoosistent  with  the  fair  reputation  of  the  State,  and  with  the  proper 
business  of  legislation,  might  have  been  tolerated,  has  long  gone  by.  In* 
dividuals  have  the  same  right  to  construct  a  railroad,  that  they  have  to 
build  and  establish  a  line  of  steamboats  or  packets,  or  to  erect  factories, 
mills,  or  even  to  buy  and  improve  farms.  In  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  railway,  the  proprietors  derive  little  from  the  act  of  the  le- 
gislature, except  the  convenient  form  of  vesting  the  property,  giving  per- 
petuity, and  preventing  a  partition,  or  sale  and  distribution,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  proprietors,  or  some  of  them.  Even  to  this  end,  a 
charter  would  not  be  necessary,  but  for  the  restriction  upon  private  right, 
which  prevents  the  placing  such  property  in  trustees  with  a  power  of  suc- 
cession. It  is  a  coronnon  opinion  that  the  legislature  grants  the  right  to 
tike  private  property  for  the  use  of  the  railway  proprietors,  and,  therefbre, 
nch  terms,  by  way  of  compensation,  may  be  imposed  for  the  grant,  as  the 
legislature  may  deem  proper  to  require.  We  have,  by  our  constitution, 
declared  that  *'the  people  of  this  State,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  are 
deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  ;"  and  that,  when  this  right  is  asserted 
**fbr  any  public  use,"  that  compensation  shall  be  made,  therefore,  to  the 
individittil  whose  property  is  thus  taken.  It  is  not,  then,  the  legislature 
that  grants^  but  '^  the  public  use  *'  that  demands  the  appropriation.  If  tolls 
are  levied,  it  must,  of  course,  be  upon  these  who  use  the  railways ;  that  is, 
upon  the  public,  for  whose  use  it  is  made.  The  question  readily  occurs, 
how  much  is  gained  by  this  operation  ?  The  constituted  authorities  deckle 
that  the  public  use  requires  a  railway  upon  a  given  route,  and  it  is  made 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  capital  of  those  who  rely  upon  the 
lowest  rate  of  compensation  for  that  public  use,  that  will  remunerate  for 
the  investment.  If  tolls  are  required  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  it  is  a 
tax  upon  the  public^  for  the  public  benefit.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the 
tolls  which  are  required  for  the  transportation  of  property  upon  the  central 
line  of  railway  through  our  State,  can  hardly  be  justified  because  of  any- 
thing granted  by  the  legislature  to  the  persons  who  make  the  railways. 
It  is  not  usual  to  require  such  tolls  ;  though  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland  have  reserved  a  portion  of  the  compensation  derived  from 
the  transportation  of  passengers,  because  there  the  company  is  warranted 
against  competition.  In  these  States  the  matter  is  exciting  attention,  and, 
in  the  latter,  there  has  been  some  modification  of  the  rate  heretofore  re- 
quired. The  State  tolls  are  practically  a  restriction  upon  the  amount  of 
business  to  be  done  on  the  central  line,  tending  to  impair  the  value,  and  to 
diminish  the  usefulness  of  the  railways.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  en- 
larged and  liberal  views,  to  encourage  the  construction  of  a  great  public 
improvement,  and  then  to  restrict  its  usefulness. 
It  may  be,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  not  apprehended  by  the  le- 
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gislature  that  these  tolls  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  a  tax  upon 
the  producers  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  In  the  recent  published 
tariff  of  charges,*  the  several  companies  have  now  placed  the  tolls  where 
the  matter  will  be  seen  and  appreciated.  By  a  late  law,  these  companies 
are  not  only  required  to  pay  tolls  upon  all  property  transported  upon  their 
railways,  but  the  distance  is  to  be  computed  according  to  the  length  of  the 
canal.  Thus,  from  Schenectady  to  Albany,  by  railway,  is  17  miles,  whilo 
the  canal  is  29  miles  long  between  those  places.  So,  from  Syracuse  to 
Utica,  the  canal  is  61  miles  long,  while  the  railway  is  53  miles.  From 
Buffalo  to  Rochester,  the  canal  is  95  miles  long,  while  the  railway  is  74 
miles.     The  tolls  are  to  be  computed -upon  the  longest  distances. 

This  is  claiming  a  monopoly  for  the  canal  of  all  the  transportation 
through  the  centre  of  our  State.  Those  who  have  heretofore  exhibited  a 
commendable  and  earnest  conviction  that  monopolies  should  be  checked, 
will  here  see  one,  perhaps,  deserving  their  attention.  While  this  law  re- 
mains  in  force,  the  charges  for  transportation  upon  the  railways,  so  far  as 
the  tolls  are  concerned,  cannot  be  reduced.  The  farmers  at  the  West,  and 
the  consumers  of  their  products  at  the  East,  have  only  to  estimate  the 
canal  tolls  on  all  property  transported  by  railway,  and  they  will  have  the 
amount  they  pay  to  sustain  the  State  monopoly. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  is  now  in  rapid  progress  toward 
completion.  As  yet,  no  tolls  are  required  upon  this  line.  It  is  said  that 
the  capitalists  of  Boston  will  spon  have  a  continuous  line  of  railway  from 
that  city  to  Ogdensburgh,  in  our  State.  Here,  also,  no  tolls  are  yet  re- 
quired. Both  of  these  roads  will,  to  some  extent,  compete  with  the  canal 
and  the  central  line  of  railways.  Will  tolls  be  required  upon  property 
transported  upon  them  ?  The  maintenance  of  the  monopoly,  and  an  equal- 
ity  of  privilege,  will,  perhaps,  require  that  they  should  be.  It  probably  ia 
not  apprehended,  by  those  engaged  in  either  of  these  roads,  that  tolls  will 
be  imposed  upon  them.  Should  it  result  that  they  can  successfully  compete 
with  the  canal,  as  is  very  confidently  believed  by  many,  either  there  will 
be  a  general  system  of  tolls  on  all  transportation,  or,  in  justice,  all  will  be 
exempt.  The  latter  will  be  far  the  most  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  the  State, 
as  the  ovmer  of  the  canal,  must  so  graduate  its  charges  upon  transporta- 
tion, as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  ovmers  of  other  lines.  Then  the 
public  will  be  served  in  the  best  manner.  The  canal  will  be  enlarged — 
the  locks  doubled — and  transportation  reduced  to  the  lowest  remunerating 
point.  The  railways  will  be  improved,  their  expenses  economized,  and  it 
will  be  ascertained  which  has  the  benefit  of  location.  The  legislature 
and  public  sentiment  should  aid  to  place  them  all  upon  an  equal  basis  as  to 
privilege  and  restriction,  and  leave  to  the  enlightened  proprietors  the  en- 
joyment  of  deserved  patronage. 

*  For  this  tarifT,  see  •*  Railroad,  Canal,  and  Steamboat  Statistics,"  in  another  part  of 
the  present  number  oi  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 
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Art.  Tni.-UBO£  ANB  0T6EK  ClPITil : 

THB   SIGHTS  OP  EACH  SSCUBSD,  AND  THJB  WB0N69  TO  BOTH  EKADICATXD. 

FsxKXAN  Hmrr,  Esq. — ^Dear  Sir :  Although  it  is  univenallj  admitted 
that  nearly  all  wealth  is  the  product  of  labor,  yet  the  laboring  classes  of 
ill  civilized  nations  have  been,  and  are,  as  a  body,  poor.  If  the  natural 
product  of  labor  be  wealth,  the  natural  result  of  toil  would  be  competence 
or  wealth  to  those  who  performed  the  labor,  unless  something  intervened 
to  deprive  them  of  their  natural  rights.  Many  philanthropic  men  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  producers,  and  many 
reasons  for  it  have  been  assigned,  but  not  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  it,  and  no  practicable  plan  has  been  suggested  for  the  removal 
<rf'the  evil. 

I  am  about  to  publish  a  work  entitled  ^  Labor  and  Other  Capital :  the 
Ri^ts  of  each  Secured,  and  the  Wrongs  of  both  Eradicated ;"  in  which 
I  expect  to  show  the  true  and  only  means  by  which  producers  have  been, 
and  are,  deprived  of  their  just  and  natural  reward,  and  to  point  out  a  prac- 
ticable reooedy  for  the  removal  of  the  evils.  It  will  be  my  aim  to  ex« 
hibit  tfaoee  means  so  clearly  that  they  will  be  understood  not  only  by  the 
statesman  and  man  of  science,  but  also  by  those  who  have  hitherto  be- 
itowed  little  or  no  thought  upon  the  subject,  and  who  are  now  ignorant 
of  the  causes  of  their  frequent  sufiering,  and  often  scanty  means  of  sub. 
sistence.  When  the  causes  are  understood  by  which  these  evils  are  pro- 
duced, it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  remedy  proposed  for  their  removal 
is  practicable,  and  entirely  adequate  fo  accomplish  the  purpose.  Al- 
though the  system  is  so  simple  that  a  school- boy  may  understand  it,  yet 
it  is  sofliciently  powerful  to  secure  the  reward  of  labor  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  direct  the  destiny  of  nations.  The  means  necessary  to  put 
it  into  operation  are  as  easy  and  simple  as  the  system  itself.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  system  is  so  evidently  the  duty,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  not  only  of  one,  but  of  all  political  parties,  that  when  its 
principles  shall  be  once  generally  known,  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  speedily 
he  put  into  operation. 

Public  opinion  on  this  subject  must  be  changed,  and  it  must,  and  will, 
undergo  a  complete  revolution.  It  has  been  my  aim  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  so  to  exhibit  the  principles  and  the  practicability  of  the  system 
which  it  advocates,  that  they  shall  be  as  evident  as  a  mathematical  de- 
monstration, that  dU  may  see  the  bearings,  and  appreciate  the  importance 
of  its  adoption. 

Although  the  system  will  secure  to  labor  its  reward,  it  will  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  capitalist  in  all  his  rights  in  property,  and  it  will  in  nowise 
interfere  with  any  disposal  of  his  property  that  he  may  deem  for  his  advan- 
tage. It  will  not  diminish  any  right  to  form  contracts,  and  it  will  make  all 
contracts  formed  far  more  certain  of  fulfilment ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
encroaching  upon  the  liberty  of  man,  it  will  add  greatly  to  his  freedom 
and  independence.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  system  which  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
petuation  of  a  republican  government,  to  the  security  of  individual  prop- 
erty, and  of  the  general  rights  of  man. 

The  insertion  of  this  communication  in  your  valuable  periodical  will 
much  oblige  Your  obedient  servant,  Godbk  Gabdwell. 

New  Y<n'k,  Dec.  IZik,  1847. 
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MERCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


FOREIOH  ATTACHMEKT — ^JOIHT  DEBTS — SECRET  FARTlfERSHIF — ^EYIDEHCE  OF    FOR- 
EIGN LAWS — ^LAW  MERCHAMT,  ETC. 

Ik  Superior  Coart  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Charles  Oakley  vs.  Howland  & 
Aspmwall.* 

Where  a  person  who  contracted  a  debt  In  his  own  name,  had  confessed  Jndgment  In  a  Joint  rait 
asainst  himself,  and  another  sued  as  bis  partner,  upon  whom  process  had  not  been  served,  where- 
upon Judgment  had  been  entered  against  both,  under  (he  joint  debtor  act,  and  a  foreign  attachment 
had  been  taken  out  against  both,  which  was  dissolved  upon  the  agents  ef  the  defendant  not  served 
giving  a  bond  conditioned  to  pay  the  amount  due  by  the  defendants.  Jointly,  in  an  action  on  such 
bond,  it  was  held  that  the  debtor,  so  confessing  jadgmeut,  was  not  a  competent  \\  itneas  for  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  ground  of  interest. 

A  wimess  who  is  himself  liable  for  a  debt,  is  not,  in  general,  competent  to  prove  another  a  co-con- 
tractor with  him. 

An  account  subecribed  by  the  ostensible  partner  of  a  commercial  house,  and  dated  while  the  partaer- 
ship  existed,  is  not  competent  evidcnre  to  show  to  what  the  Joint  business  extended ;  it  not  being 
proved  that  such  account  actually  existed  during  the  existence  of  the  firm,  except  ttom  its  date. 

An  entry  by  a  deceased  witness,  against  his  interest  at  the  time  it  purports  to  have  been  made,  is  not 
admissible,  without  other  evidence  that  it  was  actually  made  at  the  time  of  lu  date. 

Where  a  commission  was  awarded  to  a  foreign  country,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  to  obtain  sworn 
copies  of  the  record  and  proceedings  of  the  failure  of  a  commercial  house,  and  of  the  accounts  be- 
tween the  house  and  another,  sought  to  be  charged  as  a  secret  partner,  and  the  plaintiff  applied 
to  a  court  In  such  foreign  country,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  commission.  In  pursuance  of  let- 
ters rogatory  accompanying  the  same,  It  was  held  that  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  such  appli- 
cation, was  not  admissible  to  show  that  such  other  person,  who  was  the  party  in  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  appeared  of  record,  opposed  the  application,  and  defeated  the  execution  of 
the  commission. 

A  co-partner,  after  dissolution,  may  give  a  confession  of  judgment  In  a  suit  against  him  and  his  part- 
ner, not  served  with  process  under  the  joint  debtor  act,  which  will  make  the  judgment  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  liquidated  an  account,  and  let  Judgment  go 
by  default. 

In  taking  out  a  foreign  attachment  for  a  debt  founded  upon  a  Judgment  recovered,  without  service  of 
process  upon  some  of  the  defendants,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  debt  to  be  foimded  on  thtjitdgmenu 
without  mentioning  the  original  debt  upon  which  the  judgment  was  recovered ;  though  that  mttsc 
be  prov»i,  to  establish  the  demand  agalnHt  those  not  served. 

By  the  law  merchant,  recognised  by  the  commercial  world,  a  participation  in  the  uncertain  profits  of 
trade,  as  a  return  for  capital  advanced,  constitutes  t>uch  partlcipMitor  a  partner  in  the  concern  In 
which  the  capital  Is  invested,  and  makes  him  liable  to  third  persons,  though  he  is  to  receive  back 
his  whole  capital  and  profits,  without  deduction  for  losses  or  liabilities  of  the  concern. 

Though  It  be  proved  that  the  law  of  the  country  where  a  contract  was  made,  required  all  contracts  of 
partnership  to  be  reduced  to  public  documents,  and  registered,  still  a  secret  partner  of  a  firm  who 
nave  not  complied  with  such  law,  will  be  held  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm,  though  the  con- 
tract of  co-partnership  be  void,  as  between  the  partners. 

Where  the  accounts  current  between  a  house  and  a  person  sought  to  be  charged  as  a  secret  partner 
showed  a  division  of  "  prqfiU  of  certain  trantactionr^  annually,  "  as  per  detailed  account*'''  rendered 
with  the  accounu  current,  and  the  individual  sought  to  be  charged  had  destroyed  the  detailed  ac- 
counts, it  was  held,  that  such  destruction,  and  the  mlure  to  prove  what  the  **  certain  transactions'* 
were,  afforded  strong  grounds  to  infer  that  such  profits  arose  fVom  the  general  business  of  the  house. 

Where  a  stipulation  was  entered  into  between  the  parties,  agreeing  that  the  defendants  should  waive 
a  commission  which  they  had  obtained,  with  a  txsxy  of  proceedings,  and  that  the  plaintiff  slmuld  de- 
duct a  certain  amount  from  his  claim,  for  certain  Items,  in  respect  to  which,  the  defendants 
should  give  no  evidence  on  the  trial,  that  the  stipulation  was  made  to  avoid  expense  and  delay,  and 
that  it  should  not  bind  the  plaintiff  as  to  tho  deduction,  if  the  defendants  should  further  postpone 
the  trial  of  the  cause  beyond  the  first  week  In  March  term,  1846,  and  the  cause  wan  tried  in  the 
first  week  of  March  term,  1846,  and  after  aneie  trial  awarded^  the  defendants  again  postponed  the 
trial,  it  was  held,  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  bound  to  make  the  deduction,  though  defendants  were 
still  precluded  from  attacking  the  items  In  quesuon. 

This  was  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bond  given  by  the  defendants  as  the  agents  of 
John  W.  Baker,  of  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  to  dissolve  a  foreign  attachment  talcen  out 
by  the  plaintiff  in  1837,  against  eaid  Baker,  and  John  xonng,  upon  which  Ba- 
ker's property  in  the  city  of  New  York  had  been  seized. 

The  plaintiff's  claim  was  ori*ginally  for  goods  consigned  in  1828  to  the  house 
of  John  Young^  in  Trinidad.  That  house  failed  in  1833,  and  in  1834  Young 
came  to  New  York,  and  was  sued  jointly  with  Baker,  the  plaintiff  claiming  to 
hold  Baker  as  a  partner  with  Young.  The  process  was  not  served  on  Baker, 
but  Young  gave  a  confession  for  022,498  ;  upon  whicii,  judgment  was  entered 

*  This  highly  interesting  and  important  case  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  publication 
in  the  MerchiEuits'  Magazine,  by  H.  P.  Hastings,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case. 
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MfpmH  both  defendmnts,  under  2  R.  S.,  299,  in  respect  to  proceedings  against 
joint  debtors,  wherebjr  the  judgment  in  such  case  was  declared  to  be  fi;ood 
to  authorize  an  execution  a^rainst  the  joint  property  of  ail  the  defendants,  ana  the 
indiridaal  property  of  those  served  with  process,  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
li^Mlity  of  those  served  with  process ;  but  onlv  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mand after  the  liability  should  be  established  by  other  evidence,  as  against  those 
not  served.  The  debt  claimed  on  taking  out  the  attachment,  was  founded  upon 
the  judgment  so  recovered. 

llie  bond  in  suit  was  conditioned  to  pay  so  much  as  Young  &  Baker  were  in- 
debted to  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  he  became  an  attaching  creditor,  on  account  of 
anydebt  claimed  and  sworn  to  by  him  as  such  attaching  creditor. 

Ilie  breach  assigned,  was,  that  Youner  &,  Baker  were  indebted  on  the  judgment 
above  mentioned,  and  the  issues  joined  all  depended  upon  the  question  of  Ba- 
ker's joint  liability  with  Young,  for  the  debt  upon  whicn  the  judgment  was  re- 
coverwi. 

The  cause  having  been  twice  tried  by  jury,  the  first  trial  resulting  in  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants,  which  was  set  aside  for  the  errors  of  the  judge,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  it  was  now  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Sandford, 
without  a  jury,  by  consent  of  parties. 

Messrs.  H.  P.  Hastings  anci  J.  A.  Spencer,  for  the  plaintiff  Messrs.  F.  B.  Cut- 
ting and  J.  Prescott  Hall,  for  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff  gave  evidence  of  the  consignment  of  over  (45,000  worth  of  goods 
to  Young,  in  1828  and  1829,  to  sell  on  commission,  and  that,  in  1831,  he  demand, 
ed  an  account  and  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  goods,  which  was  refused — 

The  commencement  of  the  suit  and  recovery  of  the  judgment  against  Young 
&  Baker  as  joint  debtors,  on  service  only  upon  Young — 

The  proceedings  on  the  attachment  and  execution  of  the  bond  in  suit  by  the 
defendants — 

That  previously  to  the  first  trial,  he  demanded  a  discovery  from  the  defendants, 
imder  oath,  of  all  letters  and  accounts  passing  between  Young  &.  Baker,  from 
1828  to  1833,  inclusive^  which  had  ever  come  into  their  possession ;  in  answer 
to  which,  they  gave  an  account  current  made  by  Young,  between  him  and  Ba- 
ker, at  the  close  of  1827,  and  another  in  May,  1828,  made  by  Young  as  surviving 
partner  of  Young  &  Kennedy,  on  the  decease  of  the  latter ;  and  two  letters  from 
Voun^  to  Baker,  one  dated  September  2,  1833,  sending^  to  Baker  (7,700  bor- 
rowed, and  another  dated  November  2, 1833,  sending  Baker  more  money,  and 
uking  a  little  time  to  sell  his  property  extra-jndicially,  and  urging  Baker  not 
to  put  him  into  bankruptcy— and  swore  they  never  had  any  others. 

The  plaintiff  also  ^ave  in  evidence,  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  defendants 
on  an  order  for  a  fur£er  discovery,  made  after  the  first,  and  before  the  second 
trial,  consisting  of  accounts  current  furnished  by  Young  to  Baker,  every  year, 
Irom  1828  to  1831, inclusive;  and  also  accounts  current, purporting  to  have  been 
foraished  by  Baker  to  Young,  and  Young  &  Kennedy,  from  1827  to  1833,  in- 
clusive, annually.  The  material  entries  in  these  will  be  fully  understood  from  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

Three  letters  of  Baker  to  Young  were  also  given  in  evidence,  the  contents  of 
which  are  also  sufficiently  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  intimacy  of  Baker  with  Young's  affairs  and  business,  and  that  Baker  in- 
jected the  books  of  Younff,  and  the  latter  appeared  to  act  under  the  advice  of 
the  former,  was  also  proved. 

The  plaintiff  offered  in  evidence  the  deposition  of  Young,  taken  conditionally 
in  the  cause,  he  having  died  since  the  last  trial,  to  prove  that  Baker  participa- 
ted in  the  profits  of  all  his  business.  This  evidence  was  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  that  Young  was  interested. 

The  defendants'  counsel  insisted  that  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  was 
settled  by  the  case  of  Marquand  vs,  Webb,  16  John.  R.,  89,  and  Pearce  vs.  Kear- 
ney, 5  Hill,  82 ;  that  a  witness  who  confesses  himself  liable  for  the  plaintiff's  de- 
mand, is  not  competent  to  prove  the  defendant  a  contractor  with  him,  having  a  di- 
rect interest  to  swear  part  of  his  debt  on  to  another,  and  lessen  the  amount  of  his 
liability. 
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The  plainti£r*8  connsel  answered:  First  That, admitting tbe  general  role  to  be 
as  contended  by  the  defendants*  counsel,  it  did  not  apply  to  this  case,  because  Young 
having  confessed  the  judgment  in  a  suit  against  him  and  Baker  jointly,  was 
esjop^  from  denying  that  Baker  was  his  partner ;  and  that,  as  the  defendants 
gave  the  bond  in  suit  as  agents  of  Baker,  if  they  paid  the  debt,  they  could  re- 
cover the  amount  they  paid  against  Young,  including  costs,  etc.,  and  hence 
Young's  interest  was  agamst  the  plaintiff. 

Second.  That  the  accounts  between  Young  db  Baker  showed  that,  though 
they  were  partners  as  to  third  persons  in  their  joint  operations,  as  between  them- 
selves, Young  was  to  pay  all  the  debts,  and  allow  Baker  for  all  his  capital  and  pro- 
fits ;  and  consequently,  if  Baker  should  be  obliged  to  pay  this  debt  of  the  house,  be 
could  recover  the  whole  amount,  including  costs,  against  Young's  representatives. 

The  jud^  said  if  the  question  were  open,  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  reject 
this  deposition ;  but,  with  the  express  authorities  above  cited  before  him,  he  must 
exclude  it 

Annexed  to  this  deposition,  was  a  letter-press  copy  of  an  account,  signed  by 
Young,  dated  December  31,  1832,  which  contained  an  account  of  operations  for 
1832,  including  commission  business,  and  credited  Mr.  Baker  $2,014  5^,  the 
exact  sum  charged  Young  bv  Baker,  at  the  foot  of  his  account  current  of  same 
date.  The  plaintifiT  prov^  that  Young  gave  this  paper  to  his  attorney  at  the  time 
of  confessing  the  judjgrment  in  October,  1834.  and  that  the  signature  was  genuine. 

The  account  was  3ien  offered  in  evidence  on  the  grounds — 

First  That  Youd^  was  the  only  ostensible  partner  in  the  joint  operations  con- 
fessedly carried  on  by  Young  &  Baker ;  and  his  acts  and  entries  while  the  rela- 
tion subsisted  between  him  and  Baker,  were  equi\'alent  to  the  acts  of  both,  had 
both  been  ostensible  partners. 

Second.  That  it  was  admissible  as  an  entry  by  a  deceased  person  against  his 
interest  at  the  time. 

Third.  That  as  the  other  accounts  showed  that  detailed  accounts  similar  to 
this  were  rendered  to  Baker  with  the  accounts  current,  and  Baker  had  not  pro- 
duced the  one  which  he  did  receive  at  the  date  in  question,  it  was  sufficient  to 
authorize  a  jury  to  find  that  the  original,  from  which  this  impression  was  taken, 
was  actually  sent  to  and  received  by  Baker. 

The  judge  held,  that  the  date  of  the  account  was  not  evidence  that  it  existed 
in  1832 ;  that  the  coincidence  in  the  amount  between  this  account  and  the  charge 
by  Baker  to  Young  was  of  little  moment,  and  excluded  the  evidence. 

The  plaintiff  also  o^red  to  prove,  that  in  the  fall  of  1845,  a  commission  was  is- 
sued to  three  persons  at  Trinidad,  one  named  by  defendants,  to  examine  several 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  take  sworn  copies  of  the  record  of  the 
fiEiilure  of  Young,  and  particularly  of  Baker's  account  ajgainst  him,  in  the  bank- 
rupt court  J  and  also  of  all  accounts  between  Young  &  Baker  in  Young's  books 
deposited  m  that  court  *,  that  letters  rogatory  accompanied  the  commission,  by 
which  any  court  in  Trinidad  was  prayed  to  aid  in  the  execulion  of  the  comnxis- 
sion ;  that  the  name  of  H.  P.  Hastings  was  subscribed  to  the  paper  as  counsel  for 
tbe  plaintiff;  that  said  Hastings  went  to  Trinidad,  and  endeavored  to  execute 
the  commission ;  that  the  commissioners  all  declined  to  act ;  that  the  public  ofiS- 
cers  refused  to  allow  the  inspection  of  the  books  of  Young,  or  record  of  his  fail- 
ure ;  that  a  proceeding  was  int?tituted  before  the  proper  court,  having  cognizance 
of  the  matter,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  commission ;  that  Baker  appeared 
on  the  record  by  his  attorney,  and  opposed  the  application  on  the  ground,  amongst 
others,  that  said  Hasting  was  not  duly  authorial  to  appear  for  the  plaintiff;  that 
after  a  motion  to  set  aside  said  Baker  s  appearance  as  a  party  litigant,  which  was 
denied,  thereby  creating  an  open  litigation  which  might  last  for  years,  said 
Hastings  took  copies  of  said  proceedings,  official  copies  being  refused  ;  and  to 
show  this  interference  of  Baker,  the  said  copies  were  offered  in  evidence,  on  proof 
that  they  were  true  conies. 

The  plaintiff  insisted  that  this  was  competent  evidence,  as  showing  Baker's  de- 
sign to  conceal  the  truth  from  the  plaintiff,  and  would  authorize  an  unfavorable 
inference  against  him  in  weighing  the  other  circumstantial  evidence. 

The  defendants  objected  to  this  evidence,  and  it  was  excluded. 
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The  plaintiff  haTiDg  rested,  the  defendants'  coonsel  moved  for  a  nonsuit,  on  the 

First.  That  if  the  partnership  existed,  it  was  dissolved  by  Young's  bankruptcy, 
tnd  after  dissolution,  Young  could  not  confess  a  judgment  so  as  to  give  it  any 
^kl^  as  against  Baker. 

Second.  That  the  judgment  under  the  joint  debtor  act  was  of  no  efiect  what- 
ever, as  a  judgment  against  Baker,  who  was  not  served  with  process;  and  there- 
iiDre,8ach  a  judgment  did  not  support  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  as  an  attaching 
creditor,  which  was  on  the  judgment,  and  not  on  the  original  demand,  which 
most  be  proved  before  he  can  be  charged. 

The  judge  held  that  the  statute  extended  to  all  joint  debtors,  and  therefore 
the  dissolution  was  immaterial ;  and  that  a  joint  debtor  served  with  process  could 
confess  judgment  with  the  same  eflect  as  if  he  had  let  judgment  go  by  default ; 
that  the  statute  did  not  exclude  any  mode  of  recovering  judgment — 

That  the  case  of  Merwin  w.  Kumbel,  22  Wend.,  settled  the  law  that  such  a 
jodgment  was  to  be  declared  upon  like  anv  other,  but  must  be  supported  by  proof 
Q£Mndft  of  the  jomt  liability  of  the  defendants  not  served  with  process,  and  con- 
Kqoeatly  the  plaintiff  was  right  in  proceeding  upon  the  judgment ;  and  on  proof 
of  a  ^int  liability  of  Baker,  the  demand  on  the  judgment  would  be  established 
•fwnst  both  Young  &,  Baker. 

The  motion  for  a  nonsuit  was  overruled,  and  the  defendants  excepted. 

The  defendants  went  into  their  defence  on  the  merits — i.  e.,  on  the  question  of 
partnership,  but  gave  no  evidence  to  show  the  account  stated  by  Young  on  con- 
fetsmg  judgoient  incorrect. 

They  gave  in  evidence  a  stipulation  signed  hy  the  attorneys  of  the  parties, 
dated  Feb.  19th,  1846,  reciting  that,  af^er  the  plaintiff  had  brought  his  cause  on 
ready  for  trial  m  February  terra,  1846,  the  defendants  had  obtained  a  commission, 
with  stay  of  proceedings,  to  examine  a  witness  at  Trinidad  de  Cuba  ;  that  by  way 
of  compromise,  and  to  avoid  expense  and  delay,  the  plaintiff  had  agreed  to  deduct 
from  the  judgment,  as  of  the  day  of  its  rendition,  the  sum  of  9^,687,  and  the  de- 
fendaots  waived  their  commission,  and  agreed  that  no  evidence  should  be  ^ven 
on  the  trial,  as  to  the  seizure,  confiscation,  or  restoration  of  the  plaintiff's  ship  Mar- 
mion,  and  her  cargo,  on  her  second  voyage,  in  May,  1828 ;  and  it  was  agreed  **  that 
this  stipulation  as  to  deduction,  shall  not  bind  the  plaintiff,  if  the  defendants  shall 
fiirther  postpone  the  trial  of  the  cause  beyond  the  first  week  of  March  term,  1846." 

The  cause  was  tried  in  the  first  week  of  March  term,  1846,  but  the  verdict  for 
the  defendants  was  set  aside  in  February,  1847,  and  then  at  March  term  ;  and 
again,  at  April  term,  1847,  the  defendants  again  postponed  the  trial  for  a  witness 
firoo  Trinidad ;  and  after  the  Focond  trial,  in  June  term,  they  again  postponed  the 
trial  from  July  to  September  term. 

The  amount  depending  upon  the  construction  of  this  stipulation,  was  nearly 
$19,000,  including  interest.  The  plaintiff  refused  to  deduct,  on  the  ground  that 
the  condition  of  the  stipulation  was  broken  by  putting  off  the  cause,  as  above 
stated.  The  defendants  insisted  that  the  condition  applied  only  to  the  first  trial 
in  March  term,  1846,  and  that  as  the  defendants  then  went  to  trial,  they  complied 
with  the  condition,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it ;  and  so  Oakley,  J.,  held  on  the 
second  trial. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  now  cited  the  following  cases :  Elton  vs.  Larkin,  1  Mo., 
and  R.,  196,  and  Doe  vs.  Bird,  7  Car.,  and  Payne  6,  showing  that  stipulations 
respecting  the  trial  of  the  cause  applied  to  every  trial  the  court  might  order,  and 
did  not  end  with  the  first;  and  the  court  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  bound  to 
nake  the  deduction. 

The  cause  was  fully  summed  up  by  each  of  the  counsel. 

The  defendants'  counsel  contenaed :  First.  That  the  plaintiff  held  the  burthen  of 
proof,  and  must  make  out  his  case  clearly,  as  he  gave  credit  to  Young  alone. 

Second.  That  the  entering  into  a  partnership  without  a  written  and  registered 
contract,  would  have  subjected  Baker  to  all  the  liabilities,  and  ^ve  him  none  of 
the  rights  of  a  partner,  according  to  tlie  code  of  commerce ;  and  besides,  have  sub- 
jectedhim  to  a  large  penalty ;  therefore,  strong  proof  should  be  required  to  estate 
lidi  such  illegal  partnership. 
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Thbd.  That  the  accounts  of  Baker,  and  letters  of  YouDg,  given  in  evidence  bj 
the  plaintiff  were  evidence  in  Baker's  favor,  as  well  as  against  him ;  and  that 
they  showed  Baker  a  creditor,  and  not  a  partner,  and  that  the  piofit  he  charged 
Yoon^,  vb-as  on  "  certain  transactions'^  not  embracing  the  commission  business, 
nor  Yoang's  business  in  general. 

Mr.  Hayings,  in  closing  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  laying  oat  of  view 
all  the  circumstantial  evidence  properly  belonging  to  a  jury,  which  Imd  been  fully 
presented  by  Mr.  Spencer,  submitted  the  following  views  of  the  case  as  matter 
of  law: — 

First  In  estaUishing  the  co-partnership  of  defendants,  the  same  strictness  of 
proof  is  not  required  as  in  respect  to  the  co-partnership  of  plaintiffs,  for  the  rea- 
son that  every  member  of  a  firm  has  the  means  of  proving  who  his  partners  are, 
and  what  is  the  agreement  between  them ;  whereas,  strangers  are  ignorant  upon 
the  subject,  and  must  make  proof  by  the  acts  and  admissions  of  the  persons  sought 
to  be  charged.  As  against  defendants,  therefore,  presumptive  or  prima  facie  ev- 
idence is  sufficient  to  call  upon  them  to  show  the  real  relation  between  them- 
selves. Whitney  vs.  Sterling,  14  John.  R.,  215;  2d  vol.  Star.  Ev.,  804,  807; 
22  Wend.,  276 ;  Carey  on  Part.,  136. 

Second.  In  case  of  dormant  partners,  who  studiously  conceal  their  interest, 
lest  evidence  is  required,  than  as  against  those  who  make  no  effort  to  conceal ;  as 
evidence  is  to  be  weighed  according  to  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  one  party  to 
have  proved,  or  the  other  to  have  explained.  2  Cow.  and  Hill,  Phil.,  p.  293, 
310,  311 ;  3d  vol.  Star.  Ev.,  7  American  Ed.,  937. 

Third.  Where  it  is  obvious  that  the  defendant  sought  to  be  charged,  has  de- 
stroyed, or  sujmressedj  or  withheld  evidence  which  would  have  completely  exon- 
erated him,  if  not  justly  chargeable,  the  court  and  jury  are  bound  to  draw  a 
strong  presumption  against  him,  in  weis:hing  the  evidence  which  the  plaintiff  has 
been  able  to  produce.  Id.,  and  also  7  Wend.,  31 ;  Owen  vs.  Fisk ;  2  Sim.  and 
Stuart,  606. 

Fourth.  When  prima  facie  evidence  of  co-partnership,  sufficient  to  carry  a 
cause  to  a  jury,  has  been  given,  and  the  defendants  (ail  to  rebut  it  by  evidence 
which  they  might  have  produced,  if  not  liable,  the  prima  facie  evidence  becomes 
moraUy  conclusive. 

Fifth.  Where  the  defendants  do  attempt  to  explain,  and  even  give  evidence  €if 
the  original  agreement  between  them,  to  show  them  not  co- partners,  it  is  still  com- 
petent for  the  jury  to  find  a  partnership  from  all  the  circumstances,  contrary  to 
the  express  agreement    2  Hall,  361 ;  Pr.  Oakley,  Justice. 

Sixth.  The  facts  of  this  case,  with  the  application  of  the  foregoing  undeniable 
principles,  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover,  beyond  all  controversy. 

The  plaintiff  does  not  claim  that  Baker  held  himself  out  as  a  partner,  or  that 
he  ever  gave  credit  to  him.  The  case  turns,  then,  upon  proof  of  the  actual  rela- 
tion between  Young  &  Baker. 

The  plaintiff  has  given  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  as  against 
Mr.  Baker — ^i.  e.,  his  own  accounts — that  in  May,  1828,  when  Young  was  poor, 
he  put  into  his  hands  $5,000  capital,  and  shortly  after  $2,900  more,  to  be  in- 
vested in  hvLsmess,  for  profit,  under  Baker's  advice,  as  to  the  business ;  with  a  right, 
on  his  ^Mirt,  to  inspect  the  books,  and  to  be  secured,  whenever  Young* s  affairs 
were  found  in  a  baa  state — 

That  up  to  January,  1829,  upwards  of  $4,000  profits  were  made  in  the  business 
carried  on  with  this  capital,  on  account  of  both,  which  was  divided  between  them, 
share  and  share  alike — 

That  a  sioiilar  sum  was  made  every  year,  and  divided  in  the  same  manner,  until 
1832  inclusive,  when  Baker  gave  notice  of  his  intention  of  withdrawing  his  cap- 
ital, and  closing  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  1833 — 

That  in  1833,  there  was  no  general  account  of  profits,  but  several  particular 
adventures  pn  joint  account ;  and  Young  found  his  afiiiirs  in  a  bad  state,  and 
failed,  indebted  to  Baker,  including  profits,  ia  about  $18,000 — 

That  during  all  this  time,  Young^s  house  was  engaged  in  commission  business^ 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other. 
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These  are  the  bold,  undeniable  fiicts ;  and  what  evidence  has  each  party  given, 
ill  respect  to  what  the  bitsiness  was  which  prodnced  the  profits  divided  with  Baker  ? 

Mr.  Baker  has  proved,  by  three  witnesses,  that  (key  did  not  know  any  joint  bu- 
fitness  between  Young  &  Baker.  This  does  not  begin  to  prove  anything  for  him 
QQ  this  point. 

Mr.  Baker  is  entitled,  I  concede,  to  the  benefit  of  the  entries  in  his  own  ac- 
coQDts,  and  the  expressions  in  his  own  letters,  (if  any,)  given  in  evidence  in  his 
own  &yor;  hut  what  expressions  are  there  in  his  favor  ^  on  this  point  ? 

Thehcia  stated  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  account  of  May,  1828,  that  $6,000 
i«  to  be  mvested  by  Young,  and  that  $4,000  profits  flowed  from  the  investment, 
iQ  eight  months,  and  was  divided  between  them,  as  stated  in  the  next  acconnt, 
ire  not  qoalified  at  all  by  the  statement  in  the  former,  that  Baker  should  approve 
of  the  business,  and  that  he  should  be  secured  promptly  in  case  of  difficulty,  ex- 
cept to  show  that,  inter  se,  Baker  was  to  be  a  creditor,  tliough  they  were  partners, 
as  to  third  persons.  Nor  do  the  qualifying  words  added  to  the  charge  of  profits 
in  the  next  account,  tend  to  show  anything  inconsistent  with  partnership.  If  the 
charge  had  been  only  " to  half  profits,'*  or  "to  half  profits  of  business,**  there 
eoaU  be  no  doubt  it  would,  of  itself,  prove  partnership  of  Baker  in  Young's  busi- 
ness. Would  the  substitution  of  "  transactions^^  for  business,  have  shown  any- 
thing diflferent  ?  Not  at  all.  Does  the  addition  of  the  word  ** certain"  make  it 
any  more  evidence  that  special  adventures,  and  not  the  ordinary  business  of 
yoang*s  house,  were  intended  ?  Not  at  alK  That  word  **  certain^  is  often  used 
in  a  very  uncertain  and  indefinite  sense,  as  every  lawyer  knows.  It  is  never 
■Bed  as  synon3rmons  with  special,  or  particular.  These  words,  therefore,  prove 
nothing  for  Baker,  except  a  disposition  to  mystify. 

The  whole  expression  is  just  as  applicable  to  Young's  business  as  a  i^omrais- 
Hon  merchant,  as  to  anything  else.;  and,  therefore,  is  no  qualification  of  the  plain 
admrssion  of  participatfon  in  the  profits  of  Young's  business. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  similar  debits  in  the  accounts  of  Baker. 

Baker  has  given  not  one  word  of  evidence  that  the  business  in  which  he  wis  ^ 

interested,  was  not  all  the  business  of  the  houfe  of  John  Young. 

Bnt  what  has  the  plaintiflT  shown  ?  By  Baker's  own  letters,  after  all  these 
transactions,  that  these  profits  "  corresponded"  to  Baker  '*  for  the  transactions  of 
that  year  ^"  that  if  anything  appeared  in  Young's  books  in  regard  to  the  notes  of 
these  transactiohs  at  the  foot  of  the  accounts,' and  the  creditors  presented  them- 
ielves,  Baker  could  not  be  secured ;  that  the  accounts  should  be  made  without 
mention  of  "^  transactions,"  because  the  creditors  would  demand  them ;  and  finally, 
not  only  that  Baker  was  interested  in  Young's  transactions,  {not  certain  or  spe- 
curf  transactions,')  but  it  would  probably  appear  in  Young's  books.  Can  anjr 
^nm^  proof  than  this  be  ^iVen,  to  show  that  these  transactions  Were  the  bum- 
ness  in  general,  and  not  particular  operations,  or  adventures  ? 

If  there  can,  is  it  not  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  accounts  current  constantly' 
ffcify  particular  transactions  ? 

What  might  Baker  have  proved,  and  what  was  he  called  upon  to  prove,  to  an- 
swer this  charge  ? 

Fir«t.  The  suit  has  been  penditig  ten  years,  during  all  Which  time  Baker  has 
l>wn  at  Trinidad,  where  were,  and  are,  the  books  and  papers  of  Young,  jBind  had 
fill  opportunity  to  find  aud  procure^  us  well  as  to  keep  and  preserve,  all  the  evi- 
dence, to  rebut  the  allegation  of  partnership. 

Second.  From  1828  to  1833,  he  was  interested  with  Young,  had  access  to,  and 
tctoally  often  examined  his  books. 

Thiid.  At  the  end  ef  each  year,  he  received  from  Young  detailed  accounts  of 
the  transactions  which  gave  him  his  profits,  besides  the  amount  of  profits  ered-  .      i 

ited  in  general  account  current ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  Hhe  last  one  containing  a  ,      I 

general  credit— i.  e.,  31st  December,  I83i^,  he  intended  to  wind  up  the  htostdess  at 
iecnd  of  1833,  and  therefore  had  every  motive  to  preserve  all  evidence  which 
would  explain  or  answer  the  credits  of  profits,  so  as  not  to  show  his  participation  [ 

in  Young's  business  generally. 

Fourth.  He  destroyed  theaetailed  accounts,  and  has  refused  to  produce  Young's 


$ 
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general  accounts  carrent  for  1832-'33,  and  has  failed  to  prove  a  single  speoial 
adventure  not  contained  in  the  accoants  already  produced,  by  any  evidence ; 
whereas,  if  any  took  place,  the  proof  was  easy,  independent  of  the  detailed  ac« 
counts. 

Fifth.  Why  destroy,  and  why  not  prove,  except  from  the  motive  which  the  law 
presumes,  that  both  accounts  and  proofs  would  be  directly  a^inst  him,  if  produced  7 

Sixth.  Again,  he  has  not  proved  that  these  same  detailed  accounts  which  he 
destroyed,  are  not  in  Young's  letter-books,  or  amongst  his  papers ;  and  the  reg- 
nkr  books  would  show  the  special  adventures,  if  there  be  any,  and  the  nett  profits 
of  each. 

This  proves  the  case  in  law  stronger  than  the  possession  of  stolen  goods  con* 
victs  the  possessor,  who  fails  to  prove  how  he  came  by  them,  of  larceny. 

Sahdford,  J. — ^Bv  the  law  of  this  State,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  law  mer> 
chant  recognized  ana  acted  upon  throughout  the  commercial  world,  a  participation  in 
the  uncertain  profits  of  trade,  renders  one  a  co-partner,  in  respect  of  the  liabilides 
of  the  concern  to  third  persons.  And  when  money  is  advanced  to  a  merchant, 
and  the  premium  or  profit  for  its  use  is  not  fixed  and  certain,  but  is  dependent 
upon  the  accidents  of  trade,  the  person  making  the  advance,  will  be  liable  as  a 
partner  to  such  merchant's  creditors ;  although  he  is  not  to  risk  any  part  of  bis 
advance,  or  share  in  the  losses  of  the  trade. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  many  countries,  but  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  enactments  of  statutes  and  codes.  Such  are  the  special  or  limited 
partnerships  in  this  State,  the  partnership  en  commandite  and  anonymous* 
allowed  by  the  Code  de  Commerce  in  France,  and  the  similar  special  partnership 

en  la  commandite and  anonymous,  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  Co- 

digo  de  Commercio  of  Spain. 

In  respect  of  these  limited  partnerships,  the  laws  of  the  countries  authorizing 
these,  require  the  observance  ot  certain  forms  and  acts  of  publication  and  registry, 
to  make  them  complete.  The  Spanish  code  requires  similar  acts,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  general  partnerships.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  by  the  testimony  before 
me,  that  there  was  any  law  in  forqe  in  Cuba,  requiring  the  observance  of  these 
acts,  when  the  partnership  is  allegea  to  have  been  entered  into  between  Baker  & 
Young ;  or  until  May,  1829,  when  the  Codigo  de  Commercio  was  promulgated. 
The  Ordinanzas  de  BUbao,  ordained  in  1737,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  proved,  were 
local  in  their  operations ;  and  I  have  no  historical  information  that  they  extended 
beyond  the  province  of  Biscay,  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Old  Castile  and  New 
Leon. 

If  it  had  been  shown  that  the  laws  of  Cuba  in  1828  were  the  same  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  after  May,  1829,  it  would  not  have  affected  the  question  in  is- 
sue. A  violation  of  the  regulations  prescribed,  would  have  been  visited  upon  the 
nflendin^  partners,  and  not  upon  merchants  trading  with  them.  Thus,  by  the 
28th  article  of  the  Codigo,  if  the  partners  neglect  to  register  the  instrument  of 
partnership,  it  shall  be  of  no  eflect  between  the  parties  thereto  to  demand  any 
rights  under  it ;  but  it  shall  not  thereby  be  rendered  inefifectual  in  favor  of  third 
Duties  who  may  have  contracted  with  the  partnership.  The  same  rule  prevails 
m  France.  (Codede  Commerce,  Art.  39  to  44.)  Such  being  the  law,  the  liability 
of  Mr.  Baker  does  not  depend  upon  proof  of  the  formation  ot  a  registere-d  partner- 
ship, or  of  any  written  instrument.  If  the  plaintifiT  has  shown  by  evidence,  that 
Baxer  participated  in  the  profits  of  the  commission  business  conducted  by  Young, 
at  the  city  and  port  of  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  and  where  Young  received  the  plaintifiTs 
consignment,  the  law  merchant  fixed  upon  him  the  liability  of  a  partner,  m  respect 
of  that  consignment  The  case  is  then  narrowed  to  the  simple  question,  whether 
Mr.  Baker  did,  or  did  not,  participate  in  those  profits  at  the  time  designated. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  determined  by  the  evidence.  It  appears  that  prior  to 
1828,  Youn^  was  transacting  business  as  a  commission  merchant  at  Casilda,  the 
port  of  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  and  also  in  the  city  of  Trinidad  ;  and  he  had  had  deal- 
ings of  various  kinds  with  Mr.  Baker,  bv  means  of  which^  he  was  Baker's  debtor  in 
the  sum  of  81,336  21  at  the  close  of  the  year  1827.  One  of  these  transactions 
was  a  speculation  in  a  cargo  of  boards,  for  which  Baker  advanced  over  $3,000  to 
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YoDog,  in  April,  1827,  and  he  was  credited  in  December  with  $492  £0  for  half  the 
profits  on  the  adventure.  In  January,  1828,  Young  became  the  partner  of  Hector 
Kennedy,  in  the  same  commercial  basiness.  Mr.  Baker  fumisIicKl  $5,000  to  Ken- 
nedy, which  was  entered  by  him  in  his  account  as  a  loan  to  Kennedy,  and  consti- 
tuting Kennedy's  capital ;  the  balance  doe  from  Young  formed  a  part  of  this  $5,000. 
Keni^y  died  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  1838  ;  but  in  the  meantime.  Baker's  ac- 
coont  with  Kennedy  &  Youns  had  so  far  extended,  that  there  was  a  balance  due 
to  hiffl  of  $12,384  03,  including  the  loan  of  Kennedy's  capital.  With  a  trifling 
exception,  the  charges  against  Uie  firm  were  for  sugar  and  cofiee  furnished  Baker. 

Yoong  continued  the  business  in  his  own  name  irom  Kennedy's  death,  until  his 
own  &ilure,  in  the  fall  of  1838.  The  first  consignment  of  the  plaintifl*  was  made 
in  February,  1828,  and  nearly  the  whole  cargo  remained  in  Young's  hands 
after  the  d^ih  of  Kennedy.  The  second  cargo  was  consigned  to  Young,  hi  May, 
1828;  the  third,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  last  in  the  spring  of  1829. 

Mr.  Baker,  after  the  death  of  Kennedy,  continued  to  advance  to  Young  large 
Eiuns  in  money,  and  extensive  invoices  of  property.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  very  extensive  means,  and  enjoying  a  nigh  pecuniary,  as  well  as  personal 
repoiation.  During  the  era  of  the  plaintin 's  shipments,  he  was  in  habits  of  clone 
btsiness  intimacy  with  Young,  visiting  his  coiinting-room,  often  examining  his 
boob,  and  advising  about  his  business. 

From  the  accounts  produced  by  Baker,  it  appears  that  as  often  as  once  a  year, 
Yoong  rendered  to  him  detailed  accounts  of  the  transactions  between  them. 
Thoee  of  Baker  against  Young,  contained  charges  for  the  money  advanced  and 
ptoperty  delivered  by  Baker  to  Young,  sundry  small  items  of  debit,  and  for  the 
gaiiw  on  several  adventures,  which  are  designated ;  and  in  every  instance,  down 
to  the  close  of  1832,  there  is,  at  the  end  of  each  periodical  account,  a  charge 
dtthtly  varying  in  its  phraseology,  in  difibrent  years,  but  substantially  as  follows : 
"To  half  the  profits  coming  to  me  from  certain  transactions  in  which  Young 

intereited  me,  the  nett  proceeds  amounting  to  $ ^,"  (the  amount  stated ;)  and 

referring,  in  several  instances,  to  a  liquidated  or  detailed  account  furnished  to  him 
by  Young.  The  sums  charged  to  Young  fortheseprofits,  ningefrom82,014  05J 
to  (2,344  04,  in  the  &ve  periodical  balances  to  wnich  my  observation  applies. 
The  corresponding  accounts  by  Young  ngainst  Baker,  were  produced  under  or* 
<ten  for  discovery,  except  that  of  December  31st,  1832»  which  was  withheld,  and 
contained  a  corresponding  credit  for  profits,  as  per  detailed  accounts  rendered. 

Here  are  entries  made  oy  Mr.  Baker  himself,  showing  a  regular  interest  in  the 
profits  of  certain  transactions  of  Young,  continuing  for  a  perfod  of  five  years. 
I^Qg  all  that  time,  Young's  regular  business  was  that  or  a  commi-ssion  mer- 
chant. There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  engaged  in  other  transactions  to  any 
considerahic  extent,  save  those  designated  in  the  accounts  produced.  Indeed,  I 
<io  not  remember  but  one,  (independent  of  his  house  in  town,  and  his  purchase  of 
Itndfrom  Mr.  Baker  at  Casilda.)  which  is  not  specially  entered,  and  the  profits 
charged  in  Mr.  Baker's  accounts.  During  the  whole  period,  Baker  was  advan- 
cing money  and  valuable  plantation  produce  to  Young,  without  any  charge  for 
uit^est,  anid  he  was  advising  him  in  business,  a  frequent  inmate  of  his  counting- 
^5^  and  frequently  inspecting  his  books  of  account.  What  were  those  "  cer- 
tain transactions"  of  Young  from  which  Baker  was  deriving  a  constant  profit,  un- 
fea  they  were  his  mercantile  transactions  ?  If  they  were  not,  was  it  not  incum- 
bent on  Baker  to  have  proved  the  fact  by  the  production  of  Young's  detailed  ac- 
counts furnished  to  him,  or  by  the  books  of  Young,  containing  all  his  business 
^Jansactions  ?  Baker  was  apprised  as  long  ago  as  1837,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
*^pting  to  charge  him  as  tl>e  secret  partner  of  Young.  His  letters  in  1833,  to 
which  I  will  presently  refer,  show  that  he  understood  |)erfectly  well  that  the  books 
*wi  papers  of^  Young  would  be  resorted  to  as  proof  of  his  partnership ;  and  this  as- 
smince  was  made  doubly  sure,  by  the  plaintiffs  application  in  this  suit  for  a  dis- 
covery of  the  accounts  and  correspondence  in  Baker's  possession.  Why,  then,  did 
pe  not  produce  Young's  books  and  detailed  accounts,  to  explain  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  the  entries  of  the  profits  in  his  own  accounts  ?  It  is  answered,  that  the  de- 
^^  accounts  were  destroyed  after  Baker  had  established  his  demand  in  the 
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bankrupt  court  <it  Trioidad.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  he  no  lonffer  considered 
tbem  of  any  consequence.  The  documents  before  me  show  that  Mr.  Baker  is  a 
man  of  business,  of  abundant  intelligence,  very  exact  and  methodical  in  his  trans- 
actions, and  it  is  ditScult  to  avoid  an  unfavorable  bference  from  an  act  so  unusual, 
as  the  destruction  of  the  accounts  rendered  of  extensive  operation^  of  a  mercantile 
character,  within  a  year  after  they  are  closed.  (1  Greenleaf  Ev.,  { 37.)  But  where 
are  the  books  of  Young  ?  The  testimony  shows  that  on  his  failure,  all  his  books 
and  papers  were  seized,  and  remained  thenceforth  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy. 
They  are  at  Mr.  Baker's  place  of  residence,  and  he  might,  by  a  commission  or 
otherwise,  have  produced  on  the  trial  conclusive  evidence  from  those  books  and 
papers,  showincf  to  what  transactions  Young's  detailed  accounts  crediting  him 
with  these  profits,  actually  referred. 

It  is  said  that  a  resort  to  those  documents  was  equally  open  to  the  plaintiff;  and 
his  possession  of  some  original  letters  of  Baker  to  Young,  shows  that  he  might 
have  produced  more  testimony  of  the  same  character,  if  it  would  have  answered 
hispurijose. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  production  of  two  or  three  papers  is  not 
any  warrant  for  me  to  believe  that  the  plaintifi*  could  have  abstracted  from  the  files 
of  the  bankrupt  court  in  Cubs,  all  the  documents  that  he  thought  proper.  Nor  is 
it  so  clear  that  a  resident  of  New  York  can  obtain  evidence  from  the  records  of 
a  civil  law  tribunal  under  the  Spanish  government,  to  use  against  a  Spanish  resi- 
dent at  the  place  where  they  are  kept  with  the  same  facility  that  the  latter  misht 
obtain  it,  if  he  thought  proper.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  plaintifiT,  afier 
proving  the  entries  under  consideration,  had  aright  to  rely  on  the  inferences  which 
result  from  them,  and  to  call  on  the  adverse  party  to  rebut  those  inferences,  if  the 
facts  would  enable  him  to  overcome  their  force.  See  Whitney  vs.  Sterling,  14 
Johns. ;  1  Greenleaf  E v.,  ss.  78  to  80 ;  Thompson  vs.  Kalbach,  12  Serg.,  and  R., 
238.  Has  Mr.  Baker  produced  evidence  which  repels  the  inferences  drawn  from 
the  entries  in  his  accounts,  or  has  he  explained  these  entries  satisfactorily  ?  In- 
stead of  exhibiting  to  the  court  Young's  books  and  papers,  he  has  called  three  wit- 
nesses, residents  of  Trinidad,  and  two  of  them  intimate  with  Young,  who  testify 
in  e^ct  tliat  they  knew  nothing  of  any  partnership  between  Young  and  Baker. 
This  testimony,  wholly  negative  in  its  character,  is  not  such  as  the  case  demand- 
ed from  Baker,  and  is  of  very  little  weight 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  there  is  other  testimony  strongly  corroborating  the 
inference  which  lie  claims  from  the  char^  made  by  feaker  tor  half  the  profits  of 
"  certain  transactions."  Of  this  description  is  the  entry  in  Mr.  Baker's  accounts 
at  the  foot  of  the  balance-sheet  of  Kennedy  &  Young.  Baker  there  says,  he  has 
agreed  with  Young  to  leave  $5,000  of  the  balance  Uien  due  to  him  in  Young's 
hands  for  two  or  three  years,  or  as  long  as  convenient,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  invested  only  in  transactions  which  Baker  should  approve ;  that  Baker  was  to 
have  access  to  his  books  whenever  he  pleased,  and  in  tne  event  of  any  embarrass- 
ment in  Young's  individual  afiuirs,  he  should  secure  Baker  in  due  season,  for  all 
the  funds  of  his  then  in  Young's  hands,  so  that  Baker  should  not  suffer  loss. 

This  entry  contained  every  element  of  an  agreement  to  furnish  capital,  with  a 
participation  in  the  profits,  and  without  any  risk  of  loss,  except  the  expression  of 
the  division  of  profits;  and  this  element  was  proved  to  have  existed  by  the  actual 
division  of  profits  made  every  year  in  the  form  heretofore  stated.  Such  is  the  ar- 
gument of  the  plaintiff,  and  it  Is  one  to  which,  on  the  testimony  in  the  case,  I  can 
find  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  next  entry  of  cash  to  Young  s  debit,  of  any  mag- 
nitude, is  $2,970,  on  the  Slst  of  November,  1829,  **  delivered  to  him  to  be  invested 
in  certain  transactions  which  offered  profit"  This  certainly  looks  like  a  further 
advance  of  capital  on  the  terms  and  for  tlie  purposes  stated  in  the  entry,  upon 
which  I  have  just  commented ;  wita  the  addition  of  a  direct  avowal  of  the  intended 
participation  in  the  ofiered  profits. 

Further  proof  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Baker's  letters.  These  reflect  light  upon  the 
acts  of  tlie  parties  in  1828  ana  1829,  as  well  as  subsequently ;  for  the  books  show 
that  there  was  no  intervening  charge.  In  one  dated  January  29,  1833,  in  which 
he  comments  upon  Yoong's  account  rendered  for  1832,  he  insists  on  being  cred- 
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ked  for  the  price  of  the  lots  in  Casilda,  which  wait  Dot  yet  due,  and  requests  Yonoff 
tomake  a  sequel  of  the  account  current,  ^  with  the  introduction  of  the  items  oraittea, 
as  well  as  the  amount  which  may  correspond  to  me  (him)  for  the  transactions  of  the 
year."  He  adds,  •*  he  would  prefer  our  closing  all  our  acconnts  at  the  end  of  this 
year." 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1833,  Young  wrote  to  Baker  respecting  his  difficulties, 
and  orging  an  extension  of  time  from  his  creditors.  This  letter  undoubtedly 
treats  Baker  as  a  creditor,  and  all  the  account<i  show  he  was  buch  creditor  to  a 
large  amount  But  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been 
interested  in  the  profits  of  Young's  house,  though  not  liable  for  losses. 

In  his  answer  to  this  letter,  or  a  similar  one,  in  which  Young  proposed  to  give 
him  some  security,  Bakei*,  on  the  30th  of  November,  suspending  his  decision  as  to 
Yoang^s  proposal,  made  use  of  some  remarkable  expressions.  He  said,  ^  Should 
anything  appear  in  your  books  relative  to  a  note  at  the  foot  of  your  account  cur- 
rent, in  case  your  creditors  present  themselves  against  you,  any  security  in  my 
iaTor  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  valid.  You  can,  however,  should  this  not  be 
the  case,  secure  me  on  your  bouse  in  town,  and  in  any  other  manner  you  think 
best,  the  amount  you  may  suppose  from  my  observations  to  be  due  to  me."  The 
only  note  at  the  foot  of  Young  s  account  to  which  this  letter  could  have  referred, 
is  the  one  showing  the  terms  upon  which  the  $5,000  was  left  with  Young  in 
Mar,  1828. 

A  note  without  date,  but  evidently  following  the  one  of  80th  of  November,  is  still 
plainer  in  its  import.  Mr.  Baker  says,  **  on  reflection,  would  advise  that  our  ac- 
counts be  made  out  without  any  mention  of  transactions,  as  I  am  certain,  in  the 
event  of  your  securing  me,  it  will  be  demanded  by  the  creditors ;"  and  after  his 
siguature,  he  added,  '*  your  books  may  probably  express  my  having  had  interest  in 
yoor  transactions." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  all  this  solicitude  as  to  the  contents  of 
Young's  books,  the  desire  to  avoid  affording  to  Young's  creditors  any  clue  to  a 
knowledge  of  those  entries,  on  the  suppsitfon  that  Baker's  interest  in  his  aftairs 
had  been  limited  to  a  few  occasional  speculations  in  specific  and  distinct  trans- 
actions. It  is  the  natural  language  of  a  man  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  in- 
curred a  serious  legal  liability  by  his  implication  in  the  afikirs  of  a  failing  hoti^e, 
and  who  was  attempting  to  forestall  the  means  by  which  that  liability  might  be 
established  against  nim. 

I  have  now  brought  together  the  leading  circumstances  and  arguments  bearing 
upon  the  great  point  of  the  case.  I  have  considered  them  with  the  care  and  de- 
liberation due  to  the  importance  of  the  cause,  and  with  no  little  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  has  become  my  duty  to  decide  upon  the  facts 
in  issue.  The  absence  of  proof  by  Mr.  Baker  of  tlie  true  meaning  of  the  statedly 
recarriog  entries  of  the  profits  made  by  Young  on  transactions  not  designated, 
when  it  is  so  apparent  such  proof  was  in  his  power,  has  borne  on  my  mind  with 
great  force ;  ana,  connecting  those  entries  and  the  want  of  evidence  in  explanation 
of  their  meaning  with  the  other  sections  upon  which  I  have  commented,  the  situ- 
ation and  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  the  letters  from  Baker  to  Young,  I  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  during  the  whole  period,  from  the  death  of  Kennedy,  to 
the  failure  of  Young,  Mr.  Baker  participated  in  the  profits  of  the  house  of  Young. 
And  while  this  rendered  him  liable  as  a  partner  to  the  commercial  creditors  of 
YoQDg,  I  am  equally  clear,  that,  as  between  himself  and  Young,  he  was  to  have 
all  his  capital  restored  to  him  without  any  division  by  the  losses  of  the  concern. 

The  plaintiff  having  established  the  joint  indebtedness  of  Baker  &  Young,  for 
which  the  judgment  was  recovered  in  1834,  the  statute  fixes  the  amount  of  the 
liability.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  amount  of  the  judgment.  3  R.  S., 
377 :  S.  L.,  23  Wend.,  293. 

The  sum  due  on  the  judgment  recovered  in  1834,  exceeds  the  penalty  of  the 
defendants'  bond.  My  judgment  will  therefore  be  entered  in  the  usual  form,  for 
the  penalty,  $44,985  78. 
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THE  COMMERCUL  EMBARRASSMENT  OF  ENGLAND  OWING  TO  THE  UNSKILPtTLNBSS  OP  HER  MO- 
NIED  INSTITUTIONa— IMPORTi  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FN  1847 — INFLUENCE  OP 
ECmOPEAN  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  ON  THIS  COUNTRT— COINAGE — CONDITION  OP  THE  NEW  YORK 
cm  BANES  IN  AUGUST  AND  NOTEMBER,  1847 — ^THE  COUNTRY  BANKS — ^DIVIDENDS  OF  NEW 
YORK  BANES  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS — LIST  eP  FA ILITRES  IN  EUROPE  TO  19tH  NOVEMBER — MODS 
OP  TRANSACTING  BUSINESS  BETWEEN  ENOLANO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES — RATES  OP  BII«L8  OP 
EXCUAMtt,  ETC.,  BTC. 

The  past  has  been  an  eventful  era  in  the  history  of  commerce,  and  the  last  six 
months  will  be  memorable  for  the  discredit  into  which  England  has  fallen  in  re- 
gard to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  continued  difficulties  in  England,  growing  out 
of  causes  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  have  produced  their  e^ect  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
the  commercial  community  were  suddenly  deprived  of  their  usual  facilities,  and 
the  solvency  of  many  firms  jeopardized,  while  some  few  gave  way  to  the  pressure. 
After  a  year  of  such  unparalleled  trade  as  has  been  enjoyed,  the  condition  of  mer- 
chants generally  was  sound,  and  there  was  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  so 
suddenly  have  been  cut  off  from  the  resources  on  which,  unfortunately,  they  com- 
monly rely  to  meet  their  obligations.  If  the  merchants,  as  a  body,  are  dependent 
upon  corporate  institutions  for  facilities  in  their  business,  it  is  certainly  the  pro- 
vince of  those  institutions  to  understand  the  general  operation  and  effect  of  com- 
merce, and  to  e.xercise  great  foresight  and  circumspection  in  the  conduct  of  their 
affiiirs.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  has  in  any  degree  been  exercised 
that  skil  fulness  in  the  management  of  money  afiairs  that  the  public  have  a  right 
to  expect  at  this  day ;  and  to  this  want  of  skill,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed the  distress  which  the  dealers  have  undergone  in  the  last  ninety  days.  The 
business  of  the  Union,  as  we  have  remarked,  has  been  of  great  magnitude  during 
the  past  year,  and  uncommonly  healthy.  This  is  manifest  in  the  official  tables 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Union,  which  give  results  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


IMPORTS. 

Goods. fl2'2,424,349 

Specie 24,121,289 


Total  imports $146,545,638 

Duties- 26,347,790 


BXPORTi. 

Domestic  goods $150^637,464 

Foreign  goods 6,166,039 

Jfpecie 1,845,119 


Toml $158,648,623 

This  table  gives  the  remi^rkable  fact  that  the  aggregate  value  of  goods  and 
specie  imported  was  less  than  the  exported  value  of  domestic  produce  by  iour 
mtlliohs,  and  the  aggregate  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  the  large  sum  of 
$12,102,984 ;  which,  were  the  import  and  export  values  the  actual  amounts  real- 
ized from,  and  paid  for  goods,  would,  in  addition  to  the  very  large  earnings  of  the 
ships  for  freight,  suppose  serious  losses  to  the  national  commerce.  These  returns 
were  made  up,  however,  to  the  close  of  June,  to  which  time  the  p^ces  in  Eng- 
land had  been  well  sustained,  and  the  exports  yielded  doubtless  considerable  sums 
in  excess  of  the  valuation  here.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  usual  went  forward  on  foreign  account :  by  reason  of  which,  the 
export  value  would  represent  more  nearly  the  actual  amount  realized  to  the  couo- 
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try  by  the  sale  of  the  produce  ;  yet,  it  would  seem  that,  alter  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
yetr,  a  large  sum  waa  dae  the  covQtry — a  svppoahkm  sostained  bf  the  low  rates 
at  which  exchanges  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  amouut  of  bills  runuing 
ipoD  England  was  very  considerable ;  and,  as  the  imports  continued  large,  as  the 
&11  season  progressed,  the  demand  for  them  increased  in  a  manner  to  raise  their 
viloe  as  a  remittance.  Two  circumstances,  however,  grew  out  of  the  revulsion 
in  England,  which  tended  to  deprive  the  market  of  bills  as  a  means  of  discharging 
the  debts  due  England.  These  were  the  diminished  prices  and  purchases  of  pro- 
duce in  England,  and  the  discredit  of  the  houses  on  which  the  bills  were  running. 
^  these  means,  very  considerable  sums  due  the  United  States  by  England,  ceased 
to  be  applicable  to  debts  due  England  for  goods.  In  the  phrase  of  the  stock 
market  the  **  mutual  contracts  would  not  apply."  If  England,  from  any  cause, 
faltered  in  her  payments,  the  United  States  continued  theirs.  When  British  credits 
were  no  longer  a  reliable  remittance,  importers  fell  back  upon  specie,  and  the  banks 
became  immediately  endangered.  Their  danger  consisted  in  the  extent  to  which 
specie  wnald  be  substituted  for  discredited  bills,  until  the  maturity  and  payment 
of  the  latter  should  return  the  precious  metals  to  the  baqjf  vaults.  During  the 
year,  the  movement  of  specie  had  been  immense.  The  imports  were,  as  seen 
jbOTe^i24,121,289 ;  of  this,  $22,276,170  had  been  retained  in  the  country,  and 
nearly  all  coined  into  American  money.  The  federal  government,  during  the 
eleven  months  ending  with  November,  has  for  loans  and  dues  received  948,667,886 
in  specie,  and  disbursed  it,  making  an  amount  of  (97,335,772  ;  of  this  amount, 
123,000,000  was  mostly  in  foreign  coins,  sent  to  the  mint  for  coinage.  Whfle 
this  immense  movement  of  specie  has  taken  place,  the  amount  in  the  New  York 
banks  Taried  from  $7,798,186,  August,  1846,  to  $8,103,490,  August,  1847;  an  in- 
crease of  $305,313  only,  although  their  loans  had  swollen  much  beyond  the  move- 
ment of  last  year.  The  specie  held  by  the  banks  was  not  American  coin,  but 
mostly  those  foreign  coins  best  adapted  to  exportation.  Hence,  when  the  packet 
of  the  4th  of  August  brought  news  of  the  English  failures,  and  each  succeeding 
boat  brought  more  disastrous  news,  it  became  very  evident  that,  in  default  of  bills 
for  remittance,  the  specie  in  the  banks  would  be  resorted  to,  and  they  had  not  in- 
creased their  store  during  a  year  of  large  imports,  nor  had  they  protected  them- 
selves against  an  export  demand,  by  changing  their  foreign  coin  into  American 
inoney.  Hence,  it  became  probable  that  a  serious  drain  would  result,  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  prepare  for  it  by  a  grradnal  curtailment  of  their  extended  loans.  In 
our  October  number,  in  speaking  of  the  returns  of  the  city  banks  for  August,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  November,  we  remarked  : 

**The  city  banks  have  increased  their  loans  nearly  20  per  cent,  while  a  dimi- 
Dotioo  ha?  taken  place  in  those  of  the  country ;  yet  a  great  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  circulation  of.  the  latter.  This  large  amount  of  city  loans  produces 
an  extra  demand  for  money,  and  causes  tightness  in  the  market  whenever  the 
banks  loan  less  than  they  receive,  and  this  is  always  the  case  when  they  have 
reaches!  a  maximum." 

The  line  of  discounts  in  August  was  immense,  as  compared  with  former  expe- 
rience ;  and,  while  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  such  as  we  have  described  it,  it  was 
die  duty  of  far-seeing  and  sagacious  bankers  to  have  prepared  for  it  by  commen- 
cmg  a  gradually  stringent  policy — simply  by  being  less  liberal  than  before.  This 
appears  not  to  have  been  attempted  at  all.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  city 
bank  returns,  comparing  the  loans  of  each  bank,  August  and  November  :-* 
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LBADIIVO  FEATURE  OF  NSW  TORK  BANKS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1847. 

AlTOUST,  1847.    , —  NoVElfBME,  1847.  — — — — % 

BANKi.  Loans.  Lomw.  Specie.       Circulatioo.      Depoeita. 

DoUarg.  DoUart.  Dollars.       Dollars,        DoUan. 

American  Exchange 3,598,791  2,777,201  785.164  262,642  1,858.663 

Bank  of  America 3,773,440  3,515,386  700,006  243,097  1,427,192 

"        Commerce 4,656,884  4,020,255  599,892  2I6,t)85  1,661,316 

New  York 2,380,913  2,124,156  634,473  493,855  1,898,588 

**       State  of  New  York  3,826,240  3,128,389  733,260  339,904  1,694350 

Boweiy  (new  bank) 498,921  20,274  153,976  3^1,924 

Butchers  and  Drovers' 1,233,822  1,164,717  115,366  290,475  625,668 

Chemical 1,174,422  856.694  93,034  242,375  606.269 

City 1,766,201  1,488,740  215,464  193.905  1,004.179 

Fulton 1,644.952  1,386,498  171,024  236,413  856.598 

Greenwich 477,568  457.564  33,760  154,165  205,298 

Leather  Manufacturers' 1,338,444  1.327,595  154,428  259,885  646.757 

Manhattan 2,286,171  2,097,925  215,973  48.068  1,222,082 

Mechanics' 3,204,605  3,029,299  673,263  565,457  1,748,230 

Mechanics*  Association 484,775  547,174  176,998  361,285  567,668 

Mechanics  and  Traders' 530,500  534,854  58,526  160,084  342.065 

Metchante' 3,680,057  3,572,230  793,284  333,373  2,227.046 

Merchants' Exchange 1,870.625  1,708,481  112,614  292,669  738,158 

National 1,523,501  1,512,747  169.337  209,713  912,571 

Dry  Dock fl 373,321  336,316  15,690  69,459  50,680 

North  River.... 1,318,215  1,262,784  177,749  443,445  954,759 

Phcenix 2,294,528  2,144,951  505,238  390,4.39  1,454,671 

Seventh  Ward 1,096,998  1,051,424  145,585  300,762  544.949 

Tradesmen's 999,348  997.023  156,255  260,708  586.151 

Union 2,496,678  2,211,687  546,842  484,346  1,530,639 

Total .....48,030,987 

"     November. 43,733,010    8,103,499  7.606,581  25,757,061 

"    August 48,030,987  10,769,732  6,838,475  27,892,482 

«    November,  1846 38,533,810    7,113,070  6,192,514  22,812,755 

"    August,  ••    40,390,248    7,798,186  5,926,88121,166,623 

The  course  of  bu8ine8s,  it  appears,  is  generally  for  the  city  banks  to  curtail  hi 
the  November  quarter,  and  for  the  country  banks  to  expand.  The  former  are  ex- 
posed to  a  prompt  demand  for  specie,  and  the  latter  are  without  any  guide.  It 
appears  that  the  city  banks,  for  the  November  quarter,  1846,contractfed  their  loans 
$1,856,438.  In  the  same  quarter  this  year,  with  every  reason  iyx  greater  cir- 
cumspection, they  reduced  the  amount  but  $4,297,977 — that  is  lo  say,  in  No- 
vember, 1847,  after  three  months  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  in  which  individual  mer- 
chants were  too  prudent  to  trust  sterling  bills,  and  the  banks  in  consequence  had 
lost  $2,666,233  of  their  specie,  their  loans  were  $6,199,200,  and  their  circulation 
$1 ,414,067  higher  than  on  the  same  day  of  the  previous  year.  The  deposits  were 
$2,944,306  greater.  The  liabilities  for  deposits  and  circulation  were  $4,368,373 
higher  than  in  November,  1546.  and  this  was  based  on  $6,199,200  more,  of  loans 
dae  the  banks.  In  this  position  they  suddenly  took  an  alarm  at  the  amount  of 
specie  shipped  between  the  Ist  and  16th  of  November,  and  rigorously  curtailed 
their  movements,  refusing  the  most  undoubted  paper.  The  specie,  in  some  cases, 
had,  indeed,  been  reduced  alarmingly  low ;  some  that  had  reported  over  $700,000, 
now  were  brought  down  to  $200,000.  The  specie  in  all  the  city  banks  was 
reduced  to  less  than  $6,000,000  in  the  second  week  in  December.  The  com- 
mercial public  have,  however,  great  reason  to  complain  of  this  conduct ;  the 
more  so,  that  the  afl&irs  of  the  banks  for  three  months  remain  entirely  concealed 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  public.  The  country  banks  of  the  State 
made  returns  for  the  same  period  as  follows : —  , 
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1847— Norembcr $36,525^19     $1^04^1     ^18,630,675     $9339,757 

August ^ 32,709,690        1,213,394        19,253,208        8,888,592 

184&— November 33,416,381        1,925,314        16,076,008        7,816,441 

Augoat 28,2624238  675,123        11,958,675        7,943,932 

It  18  observable  that  the  movement  of  those  institutions  b  the  reverse  of  those 
in  the  city ;  and  that  they  enhanced  their  loans  $3,815,826  in  that  quarter  of 
ansiety.  Now,  the  country  banks  and  merchants  take  their  cue  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  city  institutions.  If  they  loan  liberally,  as  they  did  through  the  November 
quarter,  the  country  banks  do  so  likewise,  an^  the  merchants  enter  freely  into  obliga- 
tions. The  city  banks  are  governed  by  the  specie  movement;  and  that,  under 
the  abeurd  system  of  secrecy,  each  institution  only  knows  of  itself,  and  what  di- 
rectors tell  each  other  privately.  When,  as  in  the  November  quarter,  they  act 
enxKieoasly,  and  lead  the  community  into  extended  obligations,  and  then  turn 
svddenly  round,  influenced  by  panic,  and  refuse  to  lend  at  all,  the  commercial 
community  is  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  a  &lse  system.  Had  the  city  bank  returns 
been  published  weekly,  as  was  desired  of  the  legislature  by  leading  houses,  the 
eonstant  drain  of  specie,  as  each  successive  packet  admonished  of,  increasing 
cause  of  distrust,  prudent  merchants  would  have  restrained  their  operations ;  and 
the  banks  of  the  State,  instead  of  having  a  discount  line  of  $80,000,000,  would  not 
have  reached  $70,000,000,  November  1st.  This  would  not  have  operated  so  well 
for  bank  profits,  but  it  would  have  been  cheaper  and  safer  for  the  public.  The  pack- 
ets of  November  4th  and  19th  brought  advices  of  some  amelioration  in  the  market 
of  London,  with  some  advance  of  breadstufis  and  firmness  in  cotton,  with  such  ge- 
neial  advices  as  should  have  imparted  more  confidence  in  bills.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, she  brought  news  of  the  failure  of  a  French  house,  the  branch  of  which  here 
hid  sold  francs  to  some  extent,  taking  notes  in  payment,  which  notes  had  been  dis- 
counted by  some  of  the  banks ;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  their  panic,  making 
them  still  more  rigorous  in  their  movements,  the  beet  paper  of  the  city  was  hawking 
ibout  at  li  a  li  per  cent  per  month  interest ;  and,  in  some  instances,  even  higher. 
In  some  cases,  large  amounts  of  good  paper  was  oSered  for  pmall  sums  at  this 
rate.   The  dividends  of  the  institutions  for  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows :-« 

DIVIDSimS  OF  THE  HIW  YORK  BANKS  FOR  1844-5-6-7. 

1844.     184i.     1846,     1847. 

Baxks.  Capital  Dhr.  Amount.  Div.  Amount.  Dfv.  AmounL  piv.  Amount. 

Dollar*,  p.  et.  Dollar $.  p.  et.  Dollar*,  p.  eL  Dollar*,  p.  cL  Dollar*. 

Bask  of  New  York^  1.000,000  4    4  80.000  4    3  H),000  4    4  80,000  5      5  100,000 

Moclianti't 1.490.000  3131  101,300  4    4  110,200  4    4  119.300  4  4  119.900 

Mackuiics'* 1,440,000  3}  3}  100.800  3^4  108.000  4    4  115.900  4  4  113.900 

Ubka*.. 1.000,000  4    4  80.000  4    4  80,000  4    4  80.000  5      5  100.000 

Baak  of  American..  S.001,900  3    3  190,079  3    3  190.o:9  3    31  150,078  3|  31  140.064 

City*- 790,000  3|  3|  50.400  314  54,000  4    4  57,600  4  4  57.600 

Fbrnixl 1.900,000  3    3  72.000  3    3  79,000  3    3  79,000  3  S  79,000 

NoftkRirerB 655,000  3^31  45.850  3|  3|  45,8S0  3|  3^  45,850  31  4  45,830 

TndenBen*all 410,000  5    5  40,000  5    5  40.000  5    5  40.000  5  10  60,000 

Fultea*. 600,000  5    5  00,000  5    5  60,000  5    5  60,000  5  5  60,000 

Botch,  and  DroTars't  500,000  31  4  37,500  31  4  37,500  4    5  45,000  5  5  50.000 

IfaelLaadTniien**  900,000  32  31  14.000  31  31  14,000  4    4  16.000  41  5  19,000 

Natioaal« 750,000  3    3  45,000  3    31  48,750  3|  3|  59,500  3]  4  55,750 

Mereh.£xehaii|^||..  750,000  3131  59.500  3131  59,500  314  56,950  4  4  60,000 

LcatlMr  Maoafae4.„  600,000  31  31  49,000  31  31  49.000  31  31  49.000  31  31  49.000 

'   Btrentli  Waidll 500,000  9191  95,000  3    3  30,000  3131  35.000,31  3}  35,000 

ftate*. 3,000.000  91  Sl  100,000  3    3  190.000  3    3  190.000  3  3  190,000 

Baak  of  Commereell  3,447.500  3    3  106.485  3    3  196.4C5  3    3  206.850  3  31  993,871 

Meek.  AaoeiatioDf.  639.006  31  31  44.940  3|  3i  44.940  4    4  50.560  ..  31  99.190 

Americ'n  EzchaoM*  1,155,400  91  3  63.597  3    3  60,394  3    3  60,394  31  3]  80,878 

MaohattaD  Co.! 1050,000  3    3  61,500  

Total 23.064.100     6.13   1.373.600     6.31    1,433.907     7.00   1,554,919    ..     ..  1,579,173 

*  DiTidend  paid  Mar  and  Norember.  t  Dividend  paid  ^uno  and  December.  %  Dividend  paid  Febni- 
uj  ud  Asfnil.    ^  Diridend  paid  April  and  October.    U  Dividend  paid  Jannary  and  Joly. 
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The  MecbanicB*  Association  W9&  obliged  to  pass  a  dividend,  as  also  the  liaa- 
hattan,  which  works  bat  slowly  out  of  its  difficulties. 

The  advices  from  England,  down  to  the  1 9th  of  November,  were  of  some  re- 
lief in  the  market,  produced  mainly  by  the  arrivals  of  specie  from  all  quarters, 
which  the  fictitious  operations  in  exchange  had  brought  about  There  were  no 
signs,  however,  that  the  great  causes  of  the  late  revulsion  were  permanently  re- 
moved, or  that  it  had  yet  spent  its  force.  Although  the  failures  were  no  longer 
of  great  magnitude,  they  still  continued.  In  our  last  we  gave  the  list  down  to 
the  4th — the  following  are  the  names  to  the  19th : — 


Abbott,  Nottingham,  and  Co.,  waieb'temen,  London. 

Ainsworth,  David,  manufacturer,  Manchester. 

Aftell,  A.,  Stock  Bxcfaaofe,  London. 

Blake,  G.  and  J.,  Boapboileii',  Liverpool. 

Brancker,  J.  B.,  and  Son,  broken,  Liverpool 

Braebaart,  N.,  merchant,  Amsterdam. 

Carter  and  Baines,  merchants,  Liverpool. 

Campbell  and  BattY,  ytm  and  goods  ag^ts^  Glasgow. 

Clarke,  J,  P.,  merchant,  Leicester. 

Cohen  (Judah)  and  Sons,  W.  L  merchants,  London. 

Coleman  and  Todd,  shacebrokers.  Liverpool. 

Cowsill,  Pm  calico  printer,  Manchester. 

Ewing,  Anderson,  and  Aird,  merchants,  Manchester, 

Glasgow,  and  Calcutta. 
Farrand,  Robert,  com  flictor,  London. 
Figgis  and  Oldham,  wholesale  druggists,  Dublin. 
Flood  and  Lott,  banken,  Honiton. 
Guodry  and  Co.,  bankers,  Bridport. 
Haigreavea  and  Co.,  merchants,  Liverpool. 


Johnson,  Cole,  and  Co.,  E.  I.  merchanta,  Loodoo. 
Just,  Z.,  manufacturer,  Manchester. 
Kaye,  William  Benry,  merchant,  Huddenfield. 
Kershaw,  Holland,  and  Co.,  manufacf  n,  MancbeaCtt. 
M'Kenne,  D.,  jnn..  East  India  merchant,  Glaarow. 
Mftrsland,  Veltmann,  and  Co.,  Mane,  and  Stockport. 
Napier,  David,  faronfounder,  Glasgow. 
OgOvie,  Clark,  and  Co.,  comm.  agents,  Glasgow. 
Palengat  and  Co.,  com  merchanu,  Bayonne. 
Pattison  and  M'Gibbon,  calico  printers,  Glasgow. 
Pendleton,  J.  T.  Harvey,  merchant,  Manchester. 
Eotham  and  Co.,  bankenh  Amsterdam. 
Roothaan  and  Co.,  bankers,  Antwerp. 


Rupe,  J.  H.,  and  Son,  sugar  refiners,  Anuterdam. 
Rvaer,  Wieoholt,  and  Co.,  £.  L  merchants,  Loodoo. 
Thurbnra  and  Co.,  East  India  and  Egyptian  mer- 


chants, London. 
Traeman  and  Cook,  brokers,  London. 
Young,  G.  and  C,  calico  printers,  Glasgow. 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  names  given,  come  under  the  general  head,  **  mer* 
chants  and  bankers."  The  failures  in  smaller  operations  are  much  more  nu- 
merous ;  as  thus,  from  the  6th  to  the  17th  November,  inclusive,  there  have  been 
gazetted  in  England  116  bankrupts,  and  62  msolvents;  and  in  Scotland  30 
bankrupts. 

It  is  natural  that  the  non-payment  of  a  vast  number  of  bills  drawn  on  England 
and  sent  back  to  the  colonies,  as  well  as  other  countries,  together  with  the  failure 
of  so  many  firms,  greatly  diminishing  the  demand  for  money,  while  the  receipt  of 
specie  for  debts  due  England  was  increasing  the  supply,  should  produce  ease.  In 
fact,  England  was  collecting  debts  and  paying  nothing ;  hence  an  apparent  ease 
in  the  market  was  produced.  At  the  date  of  our  last,  we  mentioned  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  authorized  the  Bank  of  England  so  flEir  to  violate  the  charter  act  of 
1844  as  to  issue  notes  in  excess  of  the  amount  secured  by  the  stock  and  bullion 
in  the  issue  department  It  appears,  however,  that  the  bank  prudently  abstained 
from  using  that  provision  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  was  called 
for  the  18th  of  November,  and  proceeded  to  busmess  on  the  23d.  The  French 
loan  of  250,000,000  francs  was  also  adjusted  by  the  award  to  the  house  of  Roths- 
child, who  took  it  at  75.25  for  a  3  per  cent  stock,  payable  in  instalments  of 
12,500,000  francs  each  for  November  and  December,  and  10,000,000  francs  per 
month  thereafter  until  the  whole  should  be  closed.  This  would  require  twenty 
months  to  complete  the  payments,  and  the  interest  on  the  whole  amount  was  to 
commence  at  once.  The  announcement  of  this  loan,  spread  over  a  long  timoy 
and  the  favorable  nature  of  its  terms  to  the  government,  pKKluced  a  better  feeling, 
and  made  the  markets  of  the  continent  easier ;  so  much  so,  that  a  great  deal  of 
paper  that  would  command  money  at  8  per  cent  per  annum  ^n  London,  was  dis- 
counted  in  Amsterdam  and  other  cities  at  a  much  less  rate.  AU  those  circnm* 
stances  only  produced  temporary  rellefl    The  facts  that  a  great  deal  of  food  wonid 


' 

BILLS  IN  IfBW  lORK. 

Bterliof. 

8Ja    9 

Francs.           Anutcrdam. 

Notemberl 

5.23}a533i    40i  a  40^ 
5J25    a5i22i    40^  a  40} 

"     16 

9    a    9| 

"     24 

9    a  10 

5.25    a5.22i    40}  a  40; , 

December  1 

9    alOi 

5.25    a5i^i    40    a  40A 
5.25    a5.22i    40    a  40 

♦»       4 

9    a  10 

"     11 

9    a  10 

5.25    a5i321    40    a  40} 

"     .16 

9    a  10^ 

5.27    a5iJ5      40    a  40}    - 

be  wtDted ;  that  trade  was  paralyzed  by  want  of  money ;  that  milk  were  idle 
only  for  the  want  of  means ;  that  deferred  bills  are  not  settled,  still  presented 
tliemfielves  in  the  back  g^and,  ready  to  exercise  an  adverse  influence  as  soon  ba 
recovered  confidence  shoald  stimulate  enterprise.  The  state  of  Ireland  was  such 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  liveliest  fears,  and  com  had  advanced  considerably  for  that 
ntrket;  while  cotton  had  become  firm  under  a  slightly  renewed  demand,  but  was 
ehecked  by  accounts  of  increasing  supplies  on  this  side. 

There  seems  to  be  a  radical  error  in  the  mode  of  transacting  business  between 
tlie  two  countries,  which  in  some  measure  aids  the  revulsions  brought  about  by 
btnk  panics.  We  allude  to  the  total  absence  of  counter-exchange.  Specie  is 
now, and  has  been  freely  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  porta;  while  bills  have  ruled 
ts  follows  in  New  York : — 


Antwerp.  Hunbor^.  BraoMn. 

40    a  40}  35}  a  35}  78}  a  78} 

40}  a  40}  35}  a  36  78}  a  78} 

40}  a  40}  35}  a  36  78}  a  79 

40    a  40}  35}  a  36  78}  a  79 

40    a  40}  35}  a  36  78}  a  79 

40    a  40}  35}  a  36  78}  a  79 

40    a  40}  35}  a  36  78}  a  79 

These  rates  are  nearly  nominal  for  undoubted  bills,  but  a  large  supply  is  upon 
the  markets,  which  will  command  xva  price.  While  bills  are  quoted  here  at  9  a  10}, 
they  are  dull  in  New  Orleans  at  4  a  6,  with  checks  on  New  York  1  discount, 
which  gives  a  price  here  of  5  a  7  per  cent  for  bills,  or  4  a  3}  per  cent  under  the 
nirket  rate.  The  last  quotation  for  bills  on  Amsterdam,  in  Lohdon,  was  12.03} ; 
and  the  price  here  is  40}.  This  bill,  remitted  to  London,  is  thought  equal  to  a 
sixty  day  sterling  bill  at  4.86,  say  109}.  At  the  same  date,  H^amburgb  sight  bills 
were  at  14.1 ;  and,  as  the  price  here  is  35},  it  ^9  equal,  as  A  remittance  to  Lon- 
don, to  a  sterling  bill  at  5.00,  say  112};  also,  on  Paris,  tM  price  in  London,  at 
short  date,  being  25.75,  and  the  quotation  here  being  5.23, /gives  an  equivalent  of 
4.88,  for  sterling  sixty  day  bills.  There  is  a  very  great  discrepancy  in  all  these 
nodes  of  remittance,  but  the  most  expensive  of  all  is  at  present  adopted,  to  some 
extent,  viz :  by  sending  specie.  The  operations  betweeii  the  two  countries  are 
ccmeiderably  cramped,  for  the  want  of  a  system  of  copnter-exchange,  such  as 
exists  between  all  other  countries  having  commercial  ^e^Xwk^g^  with  each  other. 
This  colonial  system  of  always  drawing  upon  Europe  a(i  sixty  days'  sight  for  pro- 
duce sold  there,  requires  change.  Ordinarily,  when  sixiy  day  bills  can  be  readily 
discouoted  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  the  diilference  between  sight  and  sixty  days 
w  not  important,  but  the  practice  of  always  remitting  for  goods  from  this  side,  in- 
stead of  the  seller  on  that  side  drawing  for  the  amount,  as  the  seller  on  this  side 
draws  for  produce,  leads  to  great  inconvenience  and  risk.  At  this  moment,  for 
instance,  when  means  of  remittance  are  so  uncertain  or  expensive,  the  importer 
bere  should  simply  order  the  seller  there  to  draw  upon  him,  and  sell  his  bill  there. 
This  cannot  now  be  done ;  such  a  thing  as  drawing  on  the  United  States  is  scarcely 
^wn  at  all  in  any  of  the  markets  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  time  that  they  began  to 
entertain  some  notion  of  the  importance  and  stability  of  American  merchants. 
Were  this  the  case,  when  the  manufacturer  ofiers  his  bill  on  the  United  States, 
the  buyer  of  cotton  or  other  produce  would  purchase  the  bill,  and  transmit  bere 
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with  his  order.  Merchants  would  then  have  a  broader  field  of  aetSon.  Between  all 
the  cities  of  Earope,  exchanges  are  reciprocal.  A  London  merchant  draws  on 
Paris  or  Vienna,  and  reciprocally  his  correspondent  draws  on  him  with  equal  fih 
cility ;  or,  rather,  at  all  the  places,  bills  or  acceptances  on  any  point,  can  be  had 
for  almost  any  sum.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  bankers  to  draw  when  a  bill  is 
wanted,  an  operation  nearly  allied  to  kiting.  By  these  means  dealers  can  always 
have  the ,  advantage  of  the  markets.  If  a  merchant  wishes  to  remit  from  Paris 
to  Hamborgh,  he  may  buy  a  bill  on  that  city  in  Paris ;  bat  it  may  be  the  case  that 
a  bill  on  himself  can  be  soM  to  better  advantage  in  Hambnrgb,  than  he  can  bay 
one  in  Paris  on  that  city.  Hence  he  directs  his  correspondent  to  draw  on  him, 
or  remits  his  acceptance.  The  United  States  has  no  advantages  of  this  character. 
Since  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation.  New  York  is  near  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, as  the  latter  city  formerly  was  to  Lisbon,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  coun- 
ter-exchange shovld  not  be  establidied. 


COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  tables  of  the  exports,  imports,  &>c.,  of  the  port  of  New  York,  prepared 
with  much  pains  and  expense,  are  derived  from  the  **  Evening  Pott."  The  present  tanff 
law,  enacted  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1846.  One  year  of  its  existence,  o(  course,  expired  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1847.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1847,  the  law  for  the  deposit  of  merchandise  in  public  warehooaes 
took  effect.  Twelve  months  of  its  operation  have  passed,  and  being  a  part  of  the  revenue 
system,  this  and  the  tariff  act  have  ezercieed  a  joint  influence  upon  each  other.  From 
the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  commerce  at  New  York  is,  in  imports, 
926,979*^^1  *nd  in  exports,  $18,597,340 ;  showing  a  total  increase  in  the  commerce  of 
the  port  of  $45,576,640.  The  increase  of  revenue  actually  paid  to  the  government  ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000 ;  and,  adding  to  this  sum  the  amount  due  upon  merchandise  in  the 
warehouse  at  present,  the  increase  of  revenue  is  almost  $4,000,000. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  reach  nearly  one  hundred  millions,  ($96,447,104  ;) 
and  although  New  York  is  not  the  great  outlet  for  the  country,  the  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise  akme  amounts  to  $47,800,086,  and  the  entire  exports  to  $53/131,986.  The 
amount  of  the  duties  collected  and  due  exceeds  $31,000,000.  The  imports  for  twelve 
months,  commencing  with  the  1st  of  December,  1846,  (upon  the  adoption  of  the  tariff 
of  1846,)  compered  with  the  previous  year,  are  as  follows : — 


lMft-7. 

December $4,878,655 

January..-. 6.068,999 

February 7,409,687 

March.. 8,177,141 

April 13.733,536 

May. 7,933,713 

June 6,638,380 

Increase 


IMPORTS. 

184M. 

$4,076,673 
5,363,010 
4,749,091 
9,813,494 
6,440,815 
5,488397 
5,873,655 


1846-7. 

184W. 

Joiy^ 

..     $9,106,399 

$6,195,709 

August 

13,574,041 

8,457,124 

September.... 

9,132,500 

5,883316 

October. 

5,166,993 

3.800,335 

November. . . 

.    ,    4,647,231 

3436,790 

Total 

.   $96,447,104   $69,467,808 

36,979,396 

Th.e  imports  were  msde  up  of  dutiable  goods,  free  goods,  and  specie,  in  the  following 
proportions: — 


Cowmercud  SuOuHei. 


88 


1846-7. 


Airo 

184S-6. 


DUTIABLB. 

December^...  $4,279^13  93,439^1 

faiwy 5,499,683  4,843,884 

Pebniary 5,889,387  4,177,95a 

Much 6,060,746  8,657,793 

April 8,339.439  4,105,393 

May.. 5,868,361  4460,360 

June. 5,689,109  4,605,637 

J«^ 7,950,603  5,411,695 

Aagittt 13,974,196  7,585,427 

September-...  8,111345  5,373,933 

October.- 4,753336  3.788,977 

Korembcr....  4,117.164  3,568,183 


nrao  MBW  ToiK  Of  1401  mown  or  1846-7 
1846-6. 

lS4(-7.       184S-6.       184l>-7.   184M. 

rxBs. 

9537,496      $558,185 


478,443 
385,138 
786,937 
1,987,033 
738,755 
401,358 
861,578 
404.390 
916.169 
313.383 
471,143 


376305 

474,360 

1,093/476 

3,338,878 

1.300,751 

1,339,006 

739,335 

836,815 

600,849 

991,449 

719316 


fTCCtS. 

•61,346   978,496 
90374      43331 


1335,133 

1339,458 

3,397,064 

1,336,697 

647313 

394319 

196,555 

94,546 

100,773 

68315 


96,779 
63325 

106344 
37386 
39,132 
54.879 
44,883 
10,044 
69,809 

139,193 


Total 979334.070  967,567,005  $8,180,653  911,138,134  98,783383  $763379 

.     31367,065 


TABLB  OF  1XP0RT9  FIOM  THE  FORT  07  HXW  TOSS  III  1846-7  AND  1846-6. 


Janoaiy.-^. 
Fefarauy^. 

Maich- 

April 

Jane 


1846-7. 

94.465331 
3,193,626 
3,468,009 
4,146,896 
3333374 
4,169364 
7356390 


Increase.. 


184M. 

$3,796314 
3,123,606 
1373.545 
1309,598 
3,838,880 
3,114,549 
4,063349 


1846-7. 
July $6337341 


AuguaL-. 
September.. 
October...., 
November.. 


5,045,108 
3316,753 
4,064360 
3,635,646 


184M. 

$3,119395 

3,678,637 


3,794331 
8,796337 


Total $53,431386   $34,834,646 

18,597340 


Tbe  exports  coDSSted  of  domestic  mercbandiae,  foreign  mercbandiae,  and  ipecie ;  and 
woe  respectively  as  follows: — 

1846-7.         184W. 


Deeenber. 


febreaiy 

Maith. 

Apcfl 

May. 

Jaae^ 

Wy- 

Aagast 

Sefrtember... . 

October 

November... 


$73,738 

4,000 

343387 

73,558 

158.000 

134330 

37,670 

66,000 

350,935 

674348 

1,455,946 


$133,786 
31,763 
136,700 
357,781 
519,599 
391,041 

"86,4*63 
57,589 

3,355 
70350 

7.681 


1846-7. 

DOmcSTlC 

$4311300 

8343353 

3384,733 
3,768,674 
3,737318 
3,673393 
6310,303 
6,687,681 
4313,063 
3,673,453 
3,151338 
1307,879 


184M. 

MIRCBAlfVUI. 

$3316,783 
1,939,412 
1373342 
M63.539 
1,998,836 
3339,096 
3.745.687 
3376315 
3,413,783 
3338,401 
3354,143 

'  3310369 


ToiaL $3363393       $1369,007       $47360,086       $30369,144 


Dkc.— Free 

Dutiable., 
iin-.— Free 

Dutiable.. 
Feb Free 

Dutiable.. 
Mir.— Free 

Datiable.. 
ApL. — ^Free 

Dutiable.. 
May— Free 

Dutiable.. 
Jnae— Free 


184i-7. 

$65,876 

188,345 

39373 

49373 

15379 

63|695 

51355 

^,083 

45,713 

77,385 

.97,711 

330,760 

188,399 


FOaSION  MBRCBAH9XIB. 


184M. 

$43,833 
101373 

36,857 
134375 

53348 
130355 

66316 
133373 
114337 
I953I8 

85.850 
308363 

93,058 


June — ^Dutiable.. . 
July. — Free 

Dutiable... 
Aug. — Free 

Dutiable... 
Sept— Free 

Dutiable... 
Oct..— Free 

Dutiable... 
Nov.— Free 

Dutiable... 


1846-7. 

$133,358 

43,735 
•      79355 

53.357 
114,688 

46.843 
146333 

81,733 
156.853 

54358 
317,163 


I84M. 
$333304 

40,414 
133,403 

39,484 
167,773 


305360 
74,199 

396,340 
60,357 

317,930 


Toul $3399,308  $3396,605 
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TALUS  OF  MERCHAHDISB  BEMAIRIHa  TIT  WAREHOUSE  AT  TOE  FOKT  OF  ITEW  TORK  Oil  THK  IST  OP 
DECEMBER,  1847,  AND  ACCRUIN6  DUTIES  THEREON. 


AnoonL  Dotiei. 

$202^6  at  100  per  cent,  $202,826  00 
192.150  '*     40        "  76,860  00 

758,044  "     30        "  227,413  20 

673,749  ♦*     25        "  168,437  25 

379,787  "     20        "  75,957  40 


AmoQot  DqUm. 

935,590  at  15  per  cent,  f  5,338  50 

16,993  «   10        "  1,699  SO 

287  "     5        "  14  35 


$2,259,426 


9758,546  00 


A66RB0ATR  IMTORTS  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


Dutiable 
Free 


1846-7. 
979,534,070 
8,180.652 


Total  merdiandifle 987,714.722 

Specie 8,732,382 


Total 996,447,104 

Merchandise  warehoused....  2,259,426 


184M. 

Dutiable  goods 957,567,005 

Free  gooda 11,138.124 

Total  merdiandise 968,705,129 

Specie 762,679 


Total ^ 969,467,808 


Total « 998,706,530 

Duties  received ^ 920,532,025 


Increase  of  dutiable  goods  in  1846-7.. 

Decrease  of  free  goods 

Increase  of  specie „ 

Increase  of  duties  received 

Duties  received  and  due....i 

Increase  in  duties  received  and  due.. 


244226,491 
2^57,472 
7,969,703 
3,155318 

21.290,571 
3,918,464 


A0GRB9ATB  EXPORTS  FOE  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

1846-7.    I  I84S-6. 

Domestic  merchandise 9'^7,860,086 '  Domestic  merchandise 9^0,259,1 44 

Foreign  merchandi^,  free...  769,121 1  Foreign  merchandise,  froe...  789,741 

"  dutia.  1,530,1871  **  duUa.  2,206,764 


Total  merchandise 950. 159^94  I  Total  merchandise 33,255,649 

Specie 3,262.592  j  Specie 1*569,007 


TotaL 953.421,9861     Total.. 934^24,646 

Increase  in  domestic  merchandise  exported 917>600,942 

Decrease  in  foreign  free  «•  20,620 

"  dutiable       "  ~ 676.577 

Increase  in  specie  exported 1,693,585 


.EXPORT  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  CHAMPAGNE  WINE. 

An  official  report,  made  by  the  directors  of  the  indirect  taxes  for  the  department  of  the 
Mame,  furnishes  the  following  information  as  to  the  trade  in  champagne  between  the  Ist 
of  April,  1846,  and  the  Ist  of  April,  1847.  The  produce  is  divided  between  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Chalons,  Epemay,  and  Rheims.  On  the  1st  of  April  last  there  were,  in  the 
cellars  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  18,815,367  bottles  of  this  wine,  viz:  Chalons,  4,604.237 
bottles ;  at  Epemay,  5,710,753 ;  and  at  Rheims,  8,500.377.  The  number  of  bottles  sold 
and  delivered  between  the  1st  of  April,  1846,  and  the  1st  of  April,  1847,  were,  at  Chalons, 
2,497,355 ;  at  Epemay,  2,187,553 ;  at  Rheims,  4,090,577 ;  making  a  total  of  8,775,485 
bottles.    These  quantities  were  thus  distributed : — 

Fron —  To  »>  abroad.  To  other  deputmHs.  Within  the  depaitmeou 

BottUt,  BotiUa.  BtUle*. 

Chalons. 1,074,214  753.175  669.066 

Epemay 806,663  386,495  994>465 

Rheuns. , 2,831.038  1,215.766  43.773 

Total 4,711,915  2,355,366  1,707,304 

Thus  twice  as  much  champagne  wine  is  sent  abroad  as  is  consumed  in  France. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHEGSB  TRADE. 
The  "  Detroit  Free  Press,'*  the  State  paper  of  Michigan,  fhmishes  the  following  state- 
meot  of  this  new  and  rather  important  branch  of  trade : — 

Tlie  cheese  trade  is  rapidly  aagmenting  in  this  country.  The  foreign  exports  of  it  have 
beeome  a  prominent  article  of  supply  for  distant  clime&  Up  to  1840,  there  was  hot  a 
small  quantity  shipped,  and  that  principally  on  foremen  account.  That  year,  Messrs. 
Goodrich  &.  Co  ,  of  New  York,  and  the  Messrs.  Green,  of  Boston,  made  the  experiment 
of  large  consignments  to  England.  Of  course,  they  met  with  the  usual  prejudices,  the 
market  before  having  been  furnished  with  foreign  cheese  from  Ireland  and  Holland.  By 
pereererance,  ih^  American  article  gradually  came  inio  lavor,  until  it  has  now  reached  a 
heaTj  consumption.  It  fills  part  of  the  cargo  of  almost  every  vessel  that  leaves  our  sea- 
ports kr  Liverpool  Tlie  statistics  o(  export,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  betoken  a 
atOl  tiirther  extension,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  State . — 


1840.. 
1841... 
1843.. 

1&43... 


.lbs. 


723,713 
1,748,781 
2,456,677 
3,440,144 


1844. 
1845.. 
1846.. 


.lbs. 


7,433,145 
7.941,187 
8,675,390 


Hus  foreign  export  trade  has  now  reached  over  a  million  of  dollars  aimually.    It  goes 
to  fifiy-two  countries.    Our  heaviest  customerB,  in  1846^  were : — 


England lbs.  6,744,699 

West  Indies 807,040 

Cirf»a... 227,276 

Canadas 185,915 


Hayti 

British  Guiana.. 

Scotland 

Venezuela 


.lbs. 


150,046 

162,420 

68,041 

40,812 


Until  within  five  jrears,  cheese  has  usually  been  kept  on  sale  in  our  Eastern  cities  by 
grocers  an.1  produce -dealers,  with  a  generol  assortment  of  other  products.  A  total  revo- 
bxion  in  this  respect  has  taken  place.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  extensive  houses,  ex- 
elinvely  lor  cheese,  are  doing  a  large  business.  Several  commission  houses  are  now 
■olf  ly  engaged  in  it. 

The  fiirraers  of  our  Stat*»  seem  to  have  neglected  this  important  branch  of  the  dairy. 
Every  other  saleablo  product  is  produced  here  in  abundance ;  why  not  add  this  to  our  list 
of  eiporu^  7  We  certainly  possess  the  grazing  land.  Still  we  do  not  make  20  per  cent 
of  the  cheese  consumed  in  the  State.  Daily  it  is  shipped  here  fi-om  Bafialo,  and  goes  into 
the  interior  of  this  State.  Ohio  also  sends  her  hundreds  of  tons  to  our  markets.  Neither 
Western  New  York  nor  Ohio  possesses  more  advantages  for  its  manufacture  than  our 
ovu  fermera.  We  are  told  that,  at  the  prices  it  has  borne  for  the  last  five  years,  it  is  much 
RiOfe  profitable  tiian  butter.  In  fact,  for  three  months  in  the  year,  butter  does  not  sell  at 
any  higher  price.  All  dairy-women  agree  thai  two  pounds  of  cheese  are  made  easier  than 
oae  pound  of  butter.     Yet  it  is  neglected. 

In  several  towTiB  near  Buffalo,  (Hamburgh  and  Collins,)  it  is  the  principal  business  of  tho 
&miers,  and  all  who  have  embarked  in  it  have  greatly  added  to  their  wealth.  Chautauque 
Coonty  farmers  have  increased  their  cows  for  cheese-making ;  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
prodeoed  8,000,000  Ibe.  in  1815,  accordinpj  to  the  State  census;  St.  Lawrence,  9,000,000 
Hbs.  In  Alleghany  County,  heretofore,  lumber  was  the  principal  production ;  nearly  every 
^rmcr  now  turn*?  out  his  five  to  twenty  casks  of  cheese  in  the  fall.  AM  the  Southern  tier 
of  coantiea  in  that  State  are  hrgely  embarking  into  it.  The  census  of  1835  gives  the 
qaantity  made  in  the  Slate  at  36,000,000  lbs.  Ohio  has  doubled  her  exports  of  it  within 
ire  year&     Indiana  cheese  is  now  becoming  known  in  the  market. 

As  a  sample  of  its  increase,  we  give  the  following  statistics  of  the  amotmt  that  arrived 
at  tkJe- water  on  the  Hudson  River, from  the  canal  collector's  hookas— 

ExportMl. 
1,748.781 
2,456,677 
3,440,144 
7/433,145 
7,941,187 
8,675,390 


V«r. 

1«34 

Um. 
6,340,000 
9.586,000 
14,060,000 
15,560,000 
13,810,000 
14,530,000 
18,820,0to 

Exported. 

Ywr. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

J844 

Lbt. 
14,170,000 
19,004,000 
24,334,000 
26,672.500 

IB35 

1836 

1837 

1833 

1845 

1846 

29,371,000 
34,812,513 

1^ 

1840 

723,713 

Here  is  n  large  quantity,  but  a  ready  market  is  found.  TTie  increase  of  foreign  exports 
is  Urge.  Up  to  last  fiill,  the  duty  on  it  in  England  was  92  42  per  100  lbs.  Sir  Robert 
Pccfs  new  tariff  reduced  it  to  $1  per  100,  which  will  ofaeapen  it  to  British  consomert. 
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The  prices  range  ra  Liverpool,  according  to  quality,  from  $10  to  #15  per  113  Ibe.,  and 
for  three  years  past,  the  London  market  has  never  been  oveistocked  bat  three  or  four  times, 
which  has  lasted  but  two  to  five  weeks.  It  is  getting  introduced  into  all  circles,  and 
driving  the  Dutch  article  out  of  maiket.  Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  Agricultural  Tour  in  Ea- 
rope,  says  he  found  it  gracing  the  tables  of  the  lords  and  nobles,  where,  fire  years  ago,  it 
bail  never  found  its  way.  He  dined  with  a  marquis,  who  treated  him  to  American  d^eae, 
American  apples,  American  cranberries,  and  American  cider  in  bottles. 

It  is  now  exported  to  the  Elast  Indies  in  boxes,  found  in  Calcutta,  and  goes,  with  other 
notions,  to  the  celestials  of  China.  None  but  the  real  skim-milk  grindAones,  however, 
can  stand  a  hot  climate. 


PENNSYLVANU  CANAL  COMMERCE. 

*  The  following  tables  show  the  comparative  quantity  of  the  leading  articles  whiidi  ar- 
rived at,  and  were  cleared  firom  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  during  the  fiscal 
yetts  1846  and  1847,  conunencing  December  Ist  and  ending  November  30th.  We  have 
prepared  the  tables  from  statements  nuule  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette. 


AancLii. 

Ale,&c J)bls. 

Anvils lbs. 

Ashes.. 

Chinaware.. 

Coffee- 

Clay,  German.... 

Drugs< 

Dry  goods. 

Fish. 

Groceries 

Hats  and  shoes.  * 

Hardware 

Iron,  blooms 

Bacon lbs. 

Beef  and  pork^... 

Buflalo  robes 

Butter. 

Cotton 

Dry  goods. 

Earthen  ware».... 

Flour bbls. 

Glassware....  lbs. 

Groceries. 

Hardware 


1847. 

18,478 

297,773 

330.300 

5,046,318 

9,927,605 

853,920 

789,207 

23,201,074 

5,977,891 

7,833,925 

2,690,881 

14,501,693 

14,942,390 

19,7iaf,427 

41,225 

478,862 

747.645 

1,056.138 

410.735 

69,484 

297,940 

2294J27 

1,978.822 

246,887 


1846. 
14 

418,498 


4,957.454 
10,920,993 

1,100,291 

514.941 

12.651.818 

bblal9,600 

6,933,856 

2,049.540 
10,522,463 
13,890,707 


AancLBi. 

Iron,  pig lbs. 

Castings.... 
Bar  &  sheet 
Nails,  &c. 

Leather 

Oats bosh. 

Faints. lbs. 

Salt bush. 

Span.  whit*g,  lbs. 

Steel 

Tobacco,  leaf.... 

Tm. 


1847. 
21,979.353  i 

124,663 

4,397,368 

15386,711 

312,239 

21,360 

3824»3 

1374^40 

522.901 

169,501 

1,613,876 

1,087,880 


EXPORTS. 


21,661,236;  Hemp... lbs. 


19.620 


800,265 
1.000,971 

228.692 
50.952 

156.402 

270.797 
1.779.889 

239,353 


Iron,  Pig., 

Cutlngs . . 

Blooms. . . 

Naila 

Steel 

L€ad» 

Lard  and  lard  oil 

ToUow 

Tobacco,  leaf. . . 


3,311,618 

65.537, 

250.910  i 

13,836 

50.760 

549.416 

188.078 

5.319,378 

62.946 

14,777,069 


1846. 

15,410,966 

2,833379 
575,402 

3864^25 
19,080 
107,352 
165,4\5 
559,532 
197,171 
784,172 
1,029,814 


1,287,886 

2,675,341 

333,709 

83,735 

319,732 

325,985 


291,313 
24.696,749 


THE  OHIO  HOG  TRADE. 

The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Auditor's  Department  furnishes  the  Cincinnati  Atlas  with  a 
complete  list  of  the  number  of  hogs  assessed  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Sute  of  Ohio 
in  the  year  1846,  their  value  according  to  the  assessment,  and  the  number  and  value  as- 
sessed  in  eleven  counties  (all  from  which  remms  have  been  made)  in  1847.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  assessment  is  made  on  all  which  are  six  months  old  on  the  Ist  of 
June,  and  necenarily  embraces  nearly  all  which  would  be  fattened  the  following  &11  and 
winter. 

In  1846  the  whole  number  in  the  State  was. 1.405,094 

Value  of  same $2,238,876 

We  note  the  eleven  counties  from  which  returns  have  been  made  this  season,  comparini^ 
the  nnmber  and  assessed  value  with  those  of  the  preceding  year : — 
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CvVKttMM. 

ADen. 

ClMk 

Qlatoii 

ColnnilMnna.... 

Gaenisey. 

^milton. 

Hiinmi 

HighbiuL 

HiBOIL. 

Meigp 

Suimnit.. 


1846. 

No.  of  Hon, 
11,744 
19.492 
26,188 
17.096 
23.442 
31.494 
14,877 
28,444 
12,729 
7.990 
11,112 


Valao. 
$9,112 
43,778 
524248 
20,091 
23,863 
64,005 
19,967 
55,332 
18.602 
9,825 
17,074 


Coumut. 

AUen 

Clark. 

CliDton 

Colambiana.... 

Gaemaey. 

Hamilton 

HarriaoQ 

Highland 

Haroo 

Meigi 

Summit 


1847. 

No.  of  Bogs. 
13,646 
24,211 
39.592 
17,871 
27.741 
38,275 
13,874 
44.794 
14338 
84»7 
13,974 


Valvo. 

913,328 

53,498 

105,474 

'  28,936 

35,710 

97,446 

38,899 

88,018 

24,420 

11,680 

23,479 


Total 903,608     $333,997       Total 261,026     $513,886 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  all  the  ooooties  named,  which  are  acatteied  in  difierent  parte  of 
ibe  State,  tliere  la  conaiderable  increaae  this  season  orer  the  previous  year.  The  aggre- 
gate increase  in  these  eleven  eoanties  is  57,418  hogs,  or  aboat  22  per  cent  This  per 
ceotage,  added  to  the  nnmber  estimated  to  have  been  pacdted  in  Ginchmati  the  past  year, 
would  swell  the  number  the  ooming  season  to  about  the  same  that  was  packed  there  in 
1845-6. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  TRADE  AND  HARBOR  OP  MACASSAR. 

Akt.  1.  Vessels  entering  or  leaving  these  roads  are  bound  to  show  their  colon. 

For  square-rigged  vessels,  the  Dutch  flag,  in  return,  Will  be  hoisted  on  shore. 

The  harbor-master  will  send  the  following  report  in  blank  to  the  veaseb,  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  msflier : — 

The  master  of  the  vessel  arrived  is  requested  to  fill  in  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

The  nation  to  which  the  ship  belongs  7  Her  name  T  The  name  of  the  commander  ? 
Number  of  the  crew  7  How  many  guns  7  From  where  arrived?  The  date  of  depart- 
ure ?  The  ports  touched  at  during  the  voyage  7  Where  bound  7  Specification  of  cargo  7 
Nanoes  of  the  passengers,  their  countiy,  protession,  age,  and  last  abode  7  If  any  danger* 
eas  disease  on  board  f    If  any  important  news7 

Art  2.  The  master  of  the  vessel,  or  other  pereoti  in  charge,  is  to  deliver  in,  within 
twenty.£buj  hours  after  his  arrival,  personally,  or  through  his  agent,  at  the  harbor-master*s 
office,  the  passport  and  other  papera  belonging  to  the  vessel,  which  documents  will  re- 
main with  the  said  hsrbor-master  until  the  vessers  departure.  All  mails,  packets,  letters, 
etc.,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  harbor-master  immediately  on  the  vessel's  arrival. 

Seamen  permitted  to  hmd  from  merchant  ships  or  vessels,  on  liberty,  are  to  be  furnished 
«hh  tickets  of  leave,  from  the  master  or  pemon  in  charge  of  the  vessel  to  which  such  sea- 
men may  belong ;  bat  this  regulation  is  not  to  be  considered  applicable  to  men  who  may 
come  on  abore  for  a  short  time  on  duty  or  business. 

Art.  3.  The  master  attendant  is  entitled,  as  often  as  he  may  deem  it  expedient,  to  go  on 
board  any  vessel  lying  in  the  roads,  and  to  muster  her  crew.  This  regulation  is  espe* 
^  dally  applicable  to  country  ships  and  native  craft,  in  the  event  of  being  suspeoted  of  acts  of 
inracy,  or  meddling  with  slave  trade,  and  the  said  harbor-master  will  then  extend  his 
search  as  far  as  he  may  think  proper.  Of  all  important  circumatances  he  will  give  in- 
£inaation  to  the  governor. 

Art  4.  Repealing  the  government  notification  published  in  the  Staatsblad  of  1838,  No. 
21,  the  limits  of  the  road  have  been  fixed  upon  as  follows: 

To  the  north,  from  the  sandy  bank  in  front  of  Boni^  in  a  straight  direction  as  fiir  ss  the 
coast ;  and  to  the  southward,  from  the  southern  point  of  the  sandy  bank  called  **  Groote 
Lely/'  (bearing  a  sea-mark,)  in  a  atraight  direction  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  coast 

Art  5.  Ves^b  are  to  take  their  berth  within  the  limits  of  the  road,  as  before  described, 
and  generally  to  follow  aach  directiona  as  the  harbor-master  may  deem  expedient 

Art  6.  Vessels  loaded  with  gunpowder  or  ammunition,  are  to  anchor  to  the  eastward 
o^  and  dose  to  the  sandy  hank  called  the  **  Groote  Lely,"  and  not  to  proceed  further, 
aotii  the  said  gunpowder  hivs  been  transported  to  the  government  stores  selected  for  that 
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The  master  or  other  person  in  charge  of  sach  veasel,  is  to  give  a  declaration  of  the  t 
powder  and  ammunition  he  has  on  board  to  the  harbor-master,  within  twenty-foor  hours 
after  his  arrival.  In  case  of  breach  of  this  rule,  the  gunpowder,  etc.,  will  be  confiscated, 
and  the  captain  further  liable  for  any  accident  which  may  arise  from  his  neglect 

The  master  of  the  vessel  being  desirous  to  bring  the  gunpowder  and  ammunition  to  the 
government  store,  a  permit  will  be  given  to  him  or  his  agent,  free  of  expense.  The  said 
articles  will  be  kept  at  his  disposal  in  any  quantity.  Government,  however,  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  risk  of  transport,  or  in  the  magazines. 

Permits  for  the  delivery  of  gunpowder  and  ammunition  from  the  government  maga- 
zines, will  be  obtainable  (gratis)  at  the  harbor-master's  office,  daily,  (Sunday*  and  holi- 
days excepted,)  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  store-keeper  will  also  be  on  duty  from  8  in  the  morning,  till  2  in  the '  afternoon, 
at  the  said  magazines,  for  the  reception  of  the  articles,  as  above  mentioned. 

Any  such  gunpowder  or  ammunition,  however,  is  not  to  be  imported  within  the  limits 
of  the  town,  without  special  permission  of  the  governor ;  but  with  necessary  precaution « 
it  may  be  exported  beyond  the  limits  of  the  roads,  provided  the  boat  or  vessel  on  which 
it  has  been  loaded  does  not  pass  through  the  space  in  the  roads  allotted  to  merchant  ves- 
aeU  not  having  the  said  articles  on  board. 

Vessels  preferring  to  keep  their  gunpowder,  etc.,  on  board,  and  to  anchor  close  to  the 
'*  Leiy  bank,"  are  nevertheless  to  follow  such  directions  as  the  governor  may  from  time 
t^  time  deem  expedient 

Art  7.  Masters,  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  vessels,  boats,  etc,  are  warned  not  ti> 
throw  over  any  stone  or  other  ballast,  under  a  fine  of/10  per  last  (equal  to  two  tons)  on 
the  size  of  the  vessel  per  register. 

It  is  likewise  forbidden  to  take  sand  from  the  banks  called  "  Groote  en  Kleine  Lely,** 
Boni,  Gossong,  Ponjo,  and  from  the  banks  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  same,  under 
a  fine  of  from  /25  to  /lOO,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 

Art  8.  The  harbor-master  is  bound  to  use  his  endeavors  to  recover  the  anchors  which 
may  be  lost  in  the  roads ;  the  owner  in  event  of  recovery  paying  the  expenses  incurred , 
and  a  salvage  of  one -third  of  the  value. 

Art  9.  Anchors  which  may  not  be  reclaimed,  after  having  been  advertised  three  times 
in  the  Java  Courant,  will  be  sold  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  sale,  how- 
ever, will  not  take  place  until  the  anchors  have  been  exposed  publicly  at  Macassar,  du- 
ring a  period  of  one  year.  After  deduction  of  what  is  due  to  the  harbor-master,  the  neii 
proceeds  will  be  made  over  to  the  public  treasury. 

Art  10.  No  vessel  is  allowed  to  sail,  before  the  harbor-master  shall  have  attested  and 
Yetained  her  papers,  and  alpo  famished  her  with  the  necessary  port-clearance,  or  certifi- 
cate of  being  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  intended  voyage. 

To  native  craft,  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  Dutch  possessions,  who  are  fiimished  with 
passports  from  native  princes,  or  with  annual  passports  fit)m  the  Netherlands  Indian  gov- 
ernment, no  separate  port-clearance  will  be  given,  but  the  authorization  for  leave  will  be 
notified  on  the  same  docimient 

Art.  11.  The  hArbor-master  will  not  deliver  the  said  documents,  unless  the  intended 
departure  will  have  been  duly  notified  to  him  24  hours  previously — the  following  docu- 
ments exhibited:  First,  a  certificate  from  the  magistrate,  certifying  that  the  local  laws 
and  regulations  have  been  adhered  to.     Second,  the  muster  roll. 

All  such  certificates,  and  also  the  port-clearance,  will  be  given  gratis,  and  iree  for 
any  charge  of  stamps. 

Native  craft  and  small  vessels  will  announce  their  intended  departure  two  hours  beibre 
they  start,  by  hoisting  a  blue  Peter. 

Art.  12.  Vessels  starting  without  port-clearance,  will  be  stopped  and  fined  with/  10 
per  last,  or/5  per  ton  register.  ' 

In  case  of  amr  such' vessel  sacceeding  in  making  her  escape,  due  notice  will  be  given 
to  all  public  ofljcers  throughout  Netherlands  India,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  levy  the 
above  fine  whenever  the  master  of  such  vessel  may  return  to  Netherlands  India,  in  the 
same,  or  in  any  other  vessel. 

Art  13.  A  written  statement  shall  be  delivered  at  the  harbor- master's  office,  by  the 
master,  supercargo,  or  agents  of  square-rigged  vessels,  as  to  the  goods  they  wish  to  hove 
landed,  to  load  or  tranship,  mentioning  the  port  whence  the  goods  have  been  shipped, 
and  the  port  the  merchandise  taken  on  board  is  destined  for. 

For  native  and  other  Asiatic  traders,  a  verbal  declaration,  to  be  delivered  at  the  harbor^ 
master's  office,  will  be  sufficient  •« 

Art  14.  Of  all  imports  and  exports  of  opium  within  the  hmits  stipulated  with  the  opi- 
urn  fiirmer,  a  written  declaration  to  the  magistrate,  and  also  the  farmer,  shall  be  deliven^ 
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hy  the  owoer  or  cnnsigrnee  of  the  opium.  This  role  wiQ  he  strictly  enforced,  in  order  to 
imintain  the  said  fiirmer  in  his  rights. 

Art  15.  The  importatioH  and  exportation  of  broken  chests  of  opium  will  be  permicieJ, 
bat  only  onder  snch  roles  and  conditions  as  the  governor  of  Celebes  may  think  proper  to 
cstabli^ii,  and  the  broken  chest  sealed  by  the  public  officers  appointed  by  him  for  the 
purpoK. 

The  importation  of  prepared  opiam  is  strictly  forbidden.  Tn  the  event  of  any  breach 
of  the  rpgolations  specified  in  this  and  the  preceding  article,  the  opium  will  be  forfeited, 
and  a  fine  levied  of  from  /500  to  /5,000,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

Alt.  IS.  Goods  imported  from  Macassar  into  the  other  ports  of  Netherlands  India, 
will  be  considered  as  imported  from  a  forei^  country,  and  ctmseqaendy  be  liable  to  the 
4tttie8  lrvi<»d  on  goods  aciuolly  sj  imported.  Bat  this  regulation  will  not  be  applicable  tt> 
articles  being  the  produce  of  the  Enstem  Archipelago.  On  goods  exported  for  Macassar 
from  the  other  ports  of  Netherlands  India,  the  aame  duties  will  bo  levied  as  if  tlwy  were 
eflwrted  for  a  foreign  country. 

An.  17.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  government  notification  of  3lst  December,  1826, 
SCiataltlad  48,  being  hereby  repealed,  it  will  be  lawful  for  any  Dutch  or  foreign  vessel  to 
eiport  goods  from  Macat^ar  to  all  such  ports  in  Netherlands  India  where  they  can  ht 
legally  admitted,  and  also  to  export  fi^m  those  ports  goods  for  Macaasar. 


PORT  CHARGES  AND  TARIFF  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

ro£T  csasoEs  o?r  forcion  ve.ssei:.s  in  porto  rico. 

American  vessels,  fl  Macoquino  per  ton;  British,  French,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  other 
imtigQi,  68^  cents  per  ton  ;  anchorage,  f$2  ;  ballast,  entry  on  a  sloop,  schooner,  or  brig, 
$13;  da  do.  da,  bark,  or  ship,  JfS ;  balanza  duty  on  the  above  charges,  1  per  cent  Tho 
one.fourth  part  of  said  charges  payable  in  Spanish  gold,  with  prCniinin,  which  i^  repila- 
ted  to  the  value  of  the  doubloon.  The  above  charges  arc  made  by  all  the  custom-h«  iiseh 
in  the  island. 

LOCAL  CHARGES  OS  FORKION  VE^ST.LS  AT  PONCE. 

Hsrbor-master's  fees,  including  pilotage  in  and  out,  $24  50  ;  health  vmU  $4  50  ;  if  the 
Tea*el  is  in  observation  or  qaarantine,  extra  vii-iis  are  made,  (each)  $4  50;  interpreter's 
^^  ^ ;  American  vessels  pay  consid'sfee  for  register,  $4— Spanish  gold,  $i  50 ;  stamp- 
paper,  to  enter  and  elear  with  cargo,  $8  75 ;  fort-p«sp.  ^1  50.  IJEhteroire  loading  is  31 -J 
Tnts  per  Lhd.  or  puncheon ;  diFchargimr  i«*  by  the  load,  ami  equhl  t'>  5-100  per  barrel. 
SbDc  ballast  taken  from  on  board  withdut  charge  ;  do.  put  on  board  at  $1  per  ton. 

IXJCAL  CIUROES  ON  A  FOREIGN  VESSEL  IN  ST.  JOIIn's. 

Ilarbor-maatcr's  (ces,  including  pilotage  in  afid  out,  $25 ;  for  each  time  the  vcffFcl 
changes  her  )]oeilion  in  port.  $2  ;  health  visit,  %1  50;  inic  ipntcr's  fee,  $B;  light-house 
does,  3-iOO  per  ton  on  all  vessels  up  to  150  tons,  and  ovi-r  150  tonp,  1-lOU  per  ton  for 
^urh  excess.  Blanks,  for  permit,  50  ct«. ;  cufk  in-house  clcarnncr,  wiihcm  cargo, 01  25 ; 
Hu.  do.  do.,  with  cargo,  J|9  25 ;  fort-pas^,  $2 ;  Ixini  for  pihn,  S5  cts. ;  wharfage,  for  first 
three  days,  $4  ^do.,  every  succeeding  day,  is  ^l  per  day.  American  \rstcl3  pay  consul's 
fee,  ^4---Spani8h  gold,  $4  50  ;  port  regulations,  25  cIs. 

LOCAL  CnAROES  ON  A  FOREIGN  VESSEL  IN  MAVAGrL::. 

Ilirbor-master's  fees,  including  pilotage  in  and  out,  ^25  .'iO ;  for  each  time  the  vessel 
changes  her  position  in  poit,  $2 ;  health  visit,  §4  50;  inierprett  r's  ll#,  $8;  fort-pafs, 
|3  25:  American  consul's  fee  for  deposit  of  re^iister,  $4 — S|kii  ish  cold,  ^4  50;  cus- 
t«n-house  clearance,  and  stamp-paper,  ff^O  75;  light-houpc  dn^-fl,  3.100  per  ton  on  all 
tws^'ls  up  to  150  tons,  and  over  150  tonp,  1-100  jer  ton  for  pre  h  fxcea^.  Lighterage,  per 
hbd.  or  puncheon,  25-100  from  shore  to  the  vessel.  No  charge  for  lighterage,  when  pro- 
dace  goes  direct  firom  the  estates  to  the  vessel. 

Sote. — Sugar  and  molasses  pay  $1  per  hhd.  or  pr.ncheou,  from  the  cstnto  to  the  wharf, 
or  to  the  vesfvl,  which  is  charged  in  the  invoice. 

LOCAL  CB ARSES  ON  A  FOREIGN  VKtSEL  IN  (iUATAMA. 

Harbor-master's  fees,  including  pilotage  in  and  out,  919  50 ;  health  visit,  $4  50  ;  in- 
ii^rpreter's  fee,  98 ;  fort-pass,  |^1  50;  custom-house  clearance,  ^8  75  ;  lighterage,  51-100 
per  hhd,  or  puncheon.     American  conpul's  fee  t>r  deposit  of  register,  §4,  Spanish  gold. 

Note. — Coast  lighterage  averages  about  9^  P^^  hhd.,  but,  when  produce  is  brought  near 
tiK  port,  no  charge  is  made. 
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mPOBT  DUTIES  ON  THE  FKIHGIFAL  ARTfCLES  OF  nUOIB  AT  PONGS,  FOBTO  UOO. 


FIoQi:,  wheat, bbl. 

"      rye, 

Corn  meal, ^ pan. 

"    bbl. 

Rke, 100  Ibe. 

Bread — pilot  or  navy^ ^ 

Cracken  of  all  classes, 

Potatoes, „bbl. 

Apples, 

Onions,.. 100  lbs. 

Cod  or  scale-fish). 

Beef-^mess  or  prime bbl. 

Pork,    ••  •«      

Mackerel, 

Herrings— dry,  salted,  or  pickled.. 
Hams,  Am., 100  lbs. 


95  59 

1  21 
4  84 
1  31 
1  39 

1  92 

2  31 
54 
72 
63 
88 

1  92 

3  60 
96 
84 

2  75 


Lard, 100  lbs. 

Batter, 

Cheese,  Am., .« ^ 

Candles — sperm, 

"        tallow, 

Whale  oil, .gall. 

Soap, ...100  lbs. 

Tobaoco^manafactored,. 

leaf. 

Lumber — pitch-pine, M. 

**  white  pine, 

bungles  of  all  classes, 

Staves, 

Shooks...... each 

Empty  casks, 

Wood  hoops.. 


$3  81 
8  81 

3  06 
7  72 

3  04 

7 
09 
09 
28 
80 
80 
72 

4  33 
18 
37 

6  01 


IXFORT  DUTIES. 


Sagar,  per  100  lbs.,  13  2-5  oents ;  molasses,  free ;  coffee,  per  100  lbs.,  28^  cents.  The 
one-foorth  part  of  import  and  export  daties,  is  payable  in  Spanish  gold.  The  dnty  <m 
some  articles  varies,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  islaiid,  a  trifle  from  per  centages  levied  for 
local  parposcs.  Sales  of  provisions  are  usually  made  at  60  to  90  da>'8  credit.  Lumber 
and  coopers*  stock,  3  to  4  months  credit,  in  crop,  and  6  months  out  of  crop. 


THE  TARIFF  OF  JAMAICA. 

SCnEDtTLS  OF  DUTIES,  WHIGfl  CAME  INTO  OFEKATION  ON  THE  20Te  SEPTEMBER,  1847. 


87#. 

4^ 
4«. 

ISU 
5«. 
fU 
4«. 
7#. 

10«. 

20#. 


Ale,  beer,  cider,  porter,  or  perry,  per  tuiL. 

Asses,  per  head 

Beef  and  pork,  salted  or  cured,  and  all  cured  meat,  per  bbl.  of  200  lbs. 

Bread  or  biscuit,  percwt 

Bricks,  per  M..... 

Butter,  percwt • 

Candles,  wax,  spermaceti,  or  composition,  per  b^  of  56  lbs 

"       tallow,  per  box  of  56  lbs. ,^. 

Cattle,  neat,  per  head. 

Cheese,  per  cwt 

Cocoa,  per  cwt ,... 

Coffee,  British,  per  cwt... 

Drugs 80«.  pel-  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fish,  dried  or  salted,  per  cwt Sl«. 

Mackerel,  pickled,  per  barrel 

Alewives  and  herrings,  pickled,  per  bbl «.......• 

Pickled  fish,  not  otherwise  described,  per  bbl 

Salmon,  wet  or  salted,  per  bbl «.... 

"        smoked,  per  cwt 

Herrings,  smoked,  per  box * 

Fish,  smoked,  not  otherwise  described,  percwt „ 

Flour,  wheat,  per  bbl 

Grain,  per  buc^el 

Ginger^... 80t.  per  cent  ad  valorent. 

Hams,  bacon,  dried  beef,  tongues,  and  sausages,  per  cwt 10*. 

Horses,  mares,  and  geldings,  per  head 20*. 

Indigo,  per  lb ZiL 

Lard,  per  cwt... „ 7*. 

Meal,  or  other  flour,  not  wheat,  per  barrel 1*. 

Molasses,  per  cwt 3*. 

Mules,  per  head 10*. 

Oil,  blubber,  fins,  ond  skins,  the  produce  of  fish,  and  creatures  living  in  the  sea.       100*. 

per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Preserved  mejits,  soups,  vegetables,  fish,  and  all  otlier  provisions,  in  tin  cases  or 
other  packages. 80*.  percent  ad  valorem. 


4*. 
2*. 
4*. 

8*. 
10*. 
Sd. 
4*. 
6*. 
3d. 
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Rice,  per cwt. : ^ 

**     imdreesed,  perbndiel 1«. 

Silt,  per  cwt 9d, 

Sbeep  aud  goats,  per  head 2*. 

Soap,  per  box  of  561be 2#. 

Spirits — ^Brandy,  mm,  (except  the  prodooe  of  this  island,)  gin,  whiskey,  and  all 

other  spirits  and  cordials,  per  gallon 6«. 

Sugar,  refined,  per  lb 2d. 

Swine,  per  head 2». 

Tea,  per  lb Is. 

Tobacco,  manofrctnred 640s.  per  cent  ad  valorem^  and  3d.  per  lb. 

••        nnmanofactured. 480s.  per  cent  od  tw/or«ii,  end  3d.  per  lb. 

Wmes,  in  balk  or  bottled,  per  ton,  390s.  and  140s.  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen  for  every  dozen  qnart  bottles  wine. 

Wood— Per  M.  feet  pitch  pine,  by  soperfieial  measure  of  one  inch  thick I2s. 

'*  white  pine  or  other  lumber,  by  sup.  meas.  of  one  inch  thick  8s. 

Shingles,  cypress,  longer  then  twelve  inches,  per  M 8s. 

Boeton  cbips,  and  all  shingles  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 

per  M ., 4s. 

Wood-hoops,  per  M.. , !*• 

Scayes,  heading,  red  or  white  oak,  or  ash,  per  M 2s. 

Glse  and  silk  manufactures.. 40s.  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cotton,  linen,  woollen,  leather,  paper  manufiictures,  mock  jewelry,  hardware, 

clocks  and  watches,  corks,  cordage,  and  oakum 40s.  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

AH  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  planution  supplies,  clothing,  and  effects  of 
every  description  not  previously  enimienited 40s.  per  cent  ad  vahrtm, 

Exc^t  the  following,  which  shall  not  be  hable  to  any  duty  under  this  act  >— 

Coals,  coke,  coin,  bullion,  books  and  printed  papers,  diamonds,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
hay  and  straw,  oil,  meal  or  cakes,  as  food  for  cattle,  mulberry  and  olher  plants,  cotton, 
wool,  ice,  fresh  fish,  turtle,  poultry,  fresh  meats,  leeches,  gums,  resins,  tortoise-shell, 
guano  and  other  manures,  singing  birds,  dogs,  specimens  of  natural  hisiory,  army  cloth- 
ing, slates,  regimental  necessaries,  raw  hides,  hemp,  flax,  and  tow,  sarsaparilla,  snd 
dyewoodfl. 

MoUsses  and  unrefined  sngor  of  foreign  manufacture,  are  prohibited. 


NEW  DUTIES  AT  PORT  SPAIN. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  new  duties  for  this  port,  which  will  go  into  operation 
OQ  January  1st,  1843 : — 

Floar,  per  bbl.  of  196  lbs.,  5s. :  meal,  or  other  flour  not  wheaten,  per  bbl,  Is.  •  do.  do., 
per  poncbeon,  4s. ;  crackers,  snd  other  breadstuff,  per  bbL,  7^. ;  cum,  per  busli.,  ^^d. ; 
black-eyed  peas,  do.  do. ;  meat,  salted  or  cured,  per  100  lbs.,  4s.  2d. ;  fish,  dried  or  salted, 
do.  Is.;  do.,  pickled,  do.,  2s.  fid. ;  lard,  do.  do.;  cheeee,  do.,  Ss.;  soap,  do..  Is.;  candles, 
tallow,  da,  2s.  id. ;  da,  wax,  sperm,  composition,  and  all  others,  do.,  6s. ;  sugar,  refined 
or  raw,  do.,  5s. ;  rice,  do ,  2s. ;  butter,  per  lb.,  fd, ;  tea,  do.,  2d. ;  oaL^,  per  bush.,  2|d. ; 
tobacco,  leaf  or  manu&ctured,  per  lb.,  3J. ;  mali-liquor,  in  wood,  per  64  galls.,  5s.  4d. ; 
da,  in  bottles,  per  doz.,  qt.  bottles,  and  in  proportion,  6  J. ;  spirits  turpentine,  per  gall.,  Id. ; 
tar,  per  bbL,  6d. ;  pitch,  do.  da ;  coal,  per  hhd..  Is. ;  building-lime,  do.  do. ;  bricks,  per 
1,000,1s.;  lumber,  white,  spruce,  and  pitch  pine,  per  1,000  feet,  6b.  3d.;  shingles,  per 
1,000,  Is.;  sfaooks,  per  bundle,  6d.;  slaves,  per  1,000,  lOs.;  neat-cattle,  each,  2s.  Id.; 
horses,  mares,  geldings,  colts,  and  foals,  each,  X2  ;  mules,  1(^  ;  asses,  2s. :  carriages,  ou 
springs,  fbnr-wheeled,  £7 ;  do.  da,  two-wheeled,  £4 ;  muskets,  guns,  and  towling-pieces, 
501 ;  gonpowder,  loose,  in  keirs,  per  lb.,  2d. ;  do.,  in  canisters,  5d. ;  articles  of  silk  manu- 
fiictore,  per  £100,  ad.  val.,  £1  10s. :  non-enumerated  articles^  per  jClOO,ad.val.,  JC3  lOs. 

ExEMPnoRs. — Coin,  bullion  and  cliamonds;  prin'.ed  books;  guano,  or  other  manure  ; 
steam-engines  and  appurtenances ;  sugar-pans,  and  apparatus  ured  for  the  manufacture  of 
•agar  or  other  produce ;  temper-lime,  and  draining-tiles.  All  live  stock,  except  horses, 
mares,  geldings,  colts,  foiils,  mules,  asses,  and  neat-caltle.  Provisions  and  stores  of  every 
description,  imported  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces. 

Upon  all  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cocoa,  cofi*ee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  produce  export- 
ed from  this  colony,  per  JCIOO  ad  val.,  £3  10s. 

Upon  all  ships  and  yeawls  coming  to  and  entering  at  this  colony,  the  foDuwing  duties 
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on  tonnage,  via : — upon  every  ship  or  veascl  of  50  ton  and  upwards — for  every  ton  of  the 
registered  tonnage,  Is.  6fl. 

No  daty  of  tonnage  shall  be  payable  on  any  vessel  entering  and  clearing  in  ballast. 

The  following  goods  landed  upon  any  public  wharf  or  quay,  in  the  town  of  Port 
8pain,  the  following  rat^s  of  wharfage  to  be  paid  by  the  importer: — On  every  thousand 
feet  of  lumber,  staves,  or  staves  in  shook,  thousand  bricks,  and  thousand  shingles.  Is. 


TRINIDAD  TARIFF  AND  TONNAGE  DUES. 

The  following  tariff  has  been  passed  by  the  Council  of  Government  ot  Trinidad,  in  lieu 

of  the  Imperial  duties ;  the  abuUtion  of  the  latter  having  been  agreed  upon  in  the  passing 
of  an  ordinance  to  that  eflTect : — 

TABLES  OF  DtmES  ON  IMPORTS — PASSED  IN  COUNCIL,  OCTOBER  1,  1847. 
TABLE  I. 

Fpofi  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  this  Colony,  the  following  duties: — 

£  ».     d. 

Flour,  per  barrel  of  196  pounds 0  5    0 

Meal,  or  other  floitr  not  wheaten,  per  barrel 110 

**  "  per  puncheon , 0  4     0 

Crackers  and  other  breadsinflfe,  per  barrel 0  0     7J 

Com,  per  bushel 0  0     2^ 

Black-eyed  peas,  per  bushel 0  0     2J 

Meat,  salted  or  cured,  per  100  pounds 0  4     2 

Fish,  dried  or  salted,  per  100  pounds, 0  10 

Fish,  pickled,  per  100  pounds 0  2     C 

Lard,  per  100  pounds 0  2    6 

Cheese,  per  100  pounds 0  5     0 

Soap,  per  100  pounds 0  10 

Candles,  tallow,  per  100  pounds ».  0  2     1 

**        wrjx,  sperm,  composition,  and  all  others,  per  100  pounds 0  6    0 

Sugar,  refined  or  not,  per  100  pounds 0  5     0 

Cocoa,  per  100  pounds. 0  .5    0 

Coffee,  per  100  pounds 0  5     0 

Chocolate,  per  pound 0  0     1 

Molasses,  per  gallon 0  0     C 

Rice,  per  100  pounds 0  2     0 

Hatter,  per  pound., 0  0     0} 

Tea,  per  pound 0  0     2 

Olive  oil,  per  dozen  bottles 0  '  1     0 

'*         per  dozen  half  bottles 0  0     6 

'•        per  dozen  flasks 0  0     4 

Spirits  and  sirong  waters,  per  gallon 020 

()atc«,  per  bushel 0  0     2^ 

ToImicco,  inanufactuTed  or  unmunufuctuieJ,  per  pound 0  0     3 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  per  gallon 0  0     1^ 

Tar,  per  barrel , 0  0     6 

Pitch,  per  bnrrel 0  0     6 

Coa's,  per  hDgsheud , ^ 0  10 

Building  lime,  per  hogshead 0  10 

Hricks,  per  1000 0  10 

Pan  tiles  and  other  rcofing  tiles,  per  1000 0  2     1 

Paving  tilen,.  per  100 0  1     0 

Marblo  tiles,  per  lOU 0  2     1 

Lumber,  white,  spruce,  and  pitch  pine,  per  1000  feet 0  6     3- 

Shingles,  per  1000 0  1     0 

Saooks,  the  bundle 0  0     6 

Staves,  per  1000 0  10     0 

Neat  cattle,  each 0  2     1 

Hordes,  mares,  geldings,  colts,  and  foals,  each 2  0    0 

Mules, each. 0  10    0 

AsBes,  each 0  2     1 

Carriages  on  springs,  four-wheeled,  each 7  0    0 

**  two-wheeled,  each •  4  0    0 
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£    a.  i, 

Moakets,  guns,  and  fowling  pieces , 0    5  0 

Gunpowder,  loose  in  kegs,  per  pound 0    0  2 

Incanister. , 0    0  5 

Anidea  of  silk  manofacture,  per  XlOO  ad  ▼alorem 7  10  0 

NoQ-enomerated  articles,  per  jCIOO  ad  valorem 3  10  0 

EXEMPTIONS. 

Qan,  ballion,  and  diamonds ;  printed  books ;  goano,  or  other  nutnore ;  steam-engines 
and  appartenances ;  sugar  pans,  and  apparatus  used  ibr  the  manofiicture  of  sugar,  or  other 
produce ;  temper  lime  and  draioing  tiles.  AU  live  stock,  except  horses,  mares,  geldings, 
oults,  foals,  mules,  asses,  and  neat  cattle. 

Proriaions,  and  stores  of  eveiy  description,  imported  for  the  nee  of  Her  Maj^ty's  land 
or  sea  forees. 

TABLE  II. 

Upon  al]  sngar,  molasses,  ram,  cocos,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  produce  exported 
/rom  this  colony,  per  jCIOO  ad  valorem jC3  10    0 

TABLE  III. 

Upon  an  ships  and  vessels  coming  to,  and  entering  at  the  colony,  the  following  daties 
on  tonnage: — 
Upon  every  ahip  or  vessel  of  50  tons  and  upwards — for  cveiy  ton  of  the  registered  toniMig<^ 

of  8Qch  ship  or  vessel JCO     1     6 

Upon  every  ship  or  vessel  of  25  tons  and  upwards,  but  under  50  tons — for  every  ton  of 

the  registered  tonnage  of  such  ship  or  vessel XO    1    3 

And  upon  every  ship  or  vessel  under  25  tons — for  every  ton  of  the  registered  tonnsge  of 

each  ship  or  vesKl XO    0    3 

Provided  always  that  no  soeh  duty  or  tonnage  Fhall  be  payable  in  respect  of  any  vessel 
entering  and  clearing  in  ballast ;  and  provided  that  where  any  ship  or  vessel,  of  which  the 
registered  tonnage  shall  be  less  than  50  tons,  shall  enter  more  than  twice  in  one  and  the 
Fame  year,  the  tonnage  payable  upon,  or  in  respect  of  such  vessel,  for  every  entry  after 
the  second  in  the  same  year,  chall  be  3d.  sterling  per  ton>  and  no  more. 


THE  CCM^SULAR  SYSTEM  OF  FRANCE. 

laa  ioTtner  part  of  the  present  number  of  thi«  Magaiine,  wiU  bo  (bond  some  important 
nggestiona  ibr  the  re-modelling  of  omr  consular  system.  They  come  from  a  highly  re- 
spectable gentleman  abroad,  whose  long  experience  as  a  consular  agent  of  the  United 
States  entide  his  snggestions  to  the  highest  respect.  Our  national  legialators  would  do 
wen  to  examine  the  ordinance  of  the  king  of  the  French,  in  regard  to  the  consular  system 
of  that  kmgdom,  lately  published  in  the  **  JoumtU  des  D^haU**  It  certainly  furnishes 
some  snggestions  that  would  be  of  value  in  legiriating  in  Congress  on  the  subject.  The 
Wadiington  correq;)ondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  gives  the  substance  of  the  French  king's 
ordinance,  as  follows : — 

"  A  regular  system  of  instruction  and  advancement  is  introduced,  well  calculated  to 
Bender  consols  respectable  even  without  large  salaries.  They  are  to  be  brought  up  like 
diplomates  in  a  regular  school,  to  which  none  are  admitted  who  have  not  previously  passed 
a  regular  examination  in  regard  to  their  knowledge  on  law,  science,  and  commerce. 
When  they  have  passed  this  examination,  they  are  to  be  admitted  as  consular  pupils, 
(eUve9,  eonsuly)  and  placed  with  some  consular  agent  to  acquire  the  practical  duties  and 
routine  of  the  business  of  consuls.  After  a  number  of  years,  and  a  second  examination, 
they  are  promoted  from  consular  pupils  to  consular  agents,  and  thence,  as  opportunities 
laay  occur,  from  that  post  to  a  consulate  oi  the  second  rank,  firom  which  at  last  they  be- 
come consuls  of  the  first  rank,  and  consuls-general." 

The  Paris  correspondent  truly  says,  *•  Such  a  system  is  admirably  calculated  to  pro- 
duce men  who  will  command  respect,  and  whose  spelling,  at  least,  need  not  be  corrected 
in  the  Stote  Department."  He  might  have  added,  thai  it  would  promote  purity  among 
politicians,  by  removing  the  temptations  nt  present  offered  to  men  to  become  merely  par- 
tinns,  in  the  shape  of  consulships  ;  for  it  is  well  luiown  our  conscds  are  not  appointed 
merely  for  their  fitness,  bat  mainly  to  reward  their  party  services. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS, 


LITTLE  MIAMI  (OHIO)  RAILROAD. 
This  road,  extending  from  Cincinnati  to  Springfield,  a  distance  of  84  miles,  wis  first 
opened  in  1841.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  divided  into  30,000  riiares ;  the 
par  valne  of  each  share  is  $50.  The  dividends  are  pa3rable  in  Jane  and  December.  The 
original  cost  of  the  road  was  $1,262,000.  The  flat  rail  is  used.  Wc  give  below  a  taUe 
of  distances,  rates  of  hie,  dtc: — 

Placm. 

Cincinnati 

Columbia ,. 4| 

Clearfield 9 

Milford 14 

Loveland'8 23 

Foster's  Crossing 27 

Deerfield 32 


BfUat.        Faraa. 


$0  10 
0  25 
0  35 
0  55 
0  70 
0  80 


una. 

Tmim, 

37 

$0  90 

45 

1  15 

51 

1  25 

58 

i  40 

65 

I  50 

74 

1  75 

84 

2  00 

PULCSi. 

Marion « 

Freeport 

Corwin 

Stony  Valley 

Xenia 

Yellow  Spring 

Springfield 

Freight  Sate8. — Coal,  iron,  sugar,  salt,  batter,  groceries,  and  dry  goods,  $3  20  per 
ton,  through ;  lumber,  $3  50  per  M. ;  com  and  grain,  7  cents  per  bushel ;  light  and  balky 
merchandise,  $A  per  ton,  through ;  four-wheeled  carriages,  4  cents  per  mile ;  hones,  4 
cents  per  mile. 

This  road  shows  an  increase  in  its  receipts  for  the  month  of  October,  1847,  over  the 
receipts  of  the  same  month  in  1846,  of  $2^20 ;  of  which  increase  ^,775  is  on  receipts 
from  passengers,  and  $45  only  on  Height  receipts. 


MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

COST  OF  ROAD,  ETC. — PLACES  THROUGH   WHICH  tT  PASSES — DISTA17CES — RATES  OF  FARE  AKD 
FRBIOHT — MBROHAITDISB  TRANSPORTED  0^'£R  THE  ROAD  IN    1847. 

This  road  was  built  by  the  State  of  Michigan  at  a  cost  of  about  (2,500,000,  and  was 
first  opened  February  1st,  1846.  It  cost  the  present  company,  baying  been  disposed  of  to  a 
corporation,  principally  of  Eastern  capitalists,  93|000,000.  The  stock  is  divided  iDto 
22,000  shares,  and  the  par  value  is  9100.  Dividends  are  payable  on  the  1st  of  June  aod 
Ist  of  December  in  each  year.  The  H  rail  is  used,  weighing  61  pounds  per  yard.  The 
road  extends  from  Detroit  to  Kalamazoo,  a  distance  of  146  miles. 

We  give  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  distances,  rates  of  fares  in  first-class  cars,  etc. : 


Placss. 

Detroit 

Dearborn 

Wayne. 

Ypsilanti 

Geddes*  Mills 

Ann  Arbor.. 

Delhi 

Scio 

Dexter. 

Dawson's 

Francisco-. 

Gross  Lake 

Leoni 

Michigan  Centre.. 
Jackson 


Ratat.      Farci. 


10 

90  35 

18- 

0  60 

30 

1  00 

34 

I  10 

38 

1  25 

44 

1  40 

46 

1  50 

49 

1  50 

58 

1  75 

64 

2  00 

67 

2  00 

70 

2  10 

74 

2  28 

77 

2  30 

Plaobb. 

Sandstone 

Gedley's.- 

Concord 

Bath  Mills 

Newburgh  Mills- 
Albion 

MarengCM 

Marshall 

Ceresco^ 

Battle  Creek 

Augusta 

Galesburgh , 

ComstoclL. 

Kalamazoo , 


lUtM. 

FaN*. 

83 

(2  50 

88 

2  65 

91 

2  75 

93 

2  80 

95 

2  85 

97 

2  90 

104 

3  15 

109 

S25 

115 

3  45 

123 

3  70 

133 

4  00 

137 

4  10 

142 

4  25 

146 

4  40 

Freight  iZate«.— Coal,  iron,  and  manures,  39  cents  per  100  lbs. ;  lumber,  25  cents  per 
100  feet ;  ihmgles,  65  cents  per  M. ;  com  and  grain,  39  cents  per  100  lbs. ;  heavy  mer- 
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dimdlK,  ncfa  aa  nit,  batter,  eogar,  beef,  fxirk,  and  fith,  $1  per  bbL ;  groceries,  39  cents 
per  100  lbs. ;  dry  goods,  55  cents  per  100  lbs. ;  Boor,  per  bsrrel,  66  cents;  wheat,  per 
bsodicd  pounds,  33  cents ;  whiskey,  beer,  and  dder,  ^1  10  per  barrel.  For  lesser  dis- 
tances than  through;  the  above  rates  are  charged  prv  rata.  No  parcel  is  taken  on  thia 
road,  from  one  station  to  another,  for  less  than  l%i  cents.  Vehicles,  95  cents  per  100 
poBBds;  hones  and  cattle,  $1  35 each;  hogs  and  calves,  %l  64  each;  ibeep,  %l  ID 
each.      * 

Mr.  J.  W,  Brooks,  Snperintendent  of  this  mad,  famishes  the  following  sutistica]  table, 
abowing  the  bosineeB  of  the  road  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1847 : — 
kcocmrr  or  imports  akd  exports,  bt  trx  Michigan  central  railroad,  from  sxftxmber  1, 


1846,  TO 

12,2S,748 
181,844 


Aancxas. 

Merchandise Ibe. 

Agrkmlt.  prodiictioiiB. 

Asfaee 

Apples- 355395 

Leadier.- 164,664 

lime— 126,062 

PUaicr. 130,178 

Machinery- 127,179 

Shorts. !^,585 

HkfcaL. 5.837 

Vdiides.. 78,394 

Fornitare 390,692 

Bart-. 7,000 

Grass  seed 3,873 

CoaL 533,315 

Kgiron 433.135 


Ei  porta. 

820,690 

184.424 

470,964 

19,131 

8,696 

7,987 

5,250 

30,968 

50,005 

125,841 

14,948 

113,669 


Batter.. 

Salsratos 

Com 

Wool 

Enipty  barrels.. 

Barley. 

Cranberries 

Beans 

Itaga. 

Mint  oil , 

Tobacco... 


1,290 
275 
560 

1.112 
73.960 

1,550 


6,038 

24,120 

35.215 

3,387 

15,471 

362,136 


428,927 
45,566 
19.860 
16.294 
10.086 
12,169 


1, 1847. 

AancLSf. 

Potatoes.- 4 

Tallow.- 

Peas-. 

Cattle-. 

Coffee- 

Buckwheat— 

Soap 

Com  meaL 

Urd 

Potash. 

Eggs......... 

Oil  cake 

Beeswax- < 

Hogs- 

Linseed  oil bbls. 

Fish 

Beer 

Cider 

Pork 

Whiskey.-. 

Beef 

High  wines. 

Floor 

Salt- 

Shingles M. 

Wheat bush. 

Lumber— feet 


InipcHrtt. 


l,106i 

4551 

581 

73 

1351 


185 

6,6211 

878 

2,179 

380,931 


Ezporti. 

134^ 

150 

225 

3,000 

150 

315 

388 

2,841 

4,118 

47,270 

9,691 

5,760 

322 

1,396 

6 

1 

180} 

12 

8251 

1^31* 

191 

481 

384,614 


570 

86,756 
42,936 


For  ihe  earnings  of  this  road  since  its  purchase  in  September,  1846,  to  IsC  of  Msy, 
1847,  and  other  panicolars,  see  Merchants'  Magazine  for  November,  1847. 


WESTERN  AND  ATLANTIC  RAILROAD. 
This  road,  bailt  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  extends  from  Atlanta  to  Dalton,  a  distance 
of  100  miles,  and  was  opened  in  1847.    The  flat  bar  rail  is  used  50  miles,  the  rest  bridge 
and  flange.    The  following  table  shows  the  distances,  rates  of  fare,  dec,  from  Atlanta  to 
Dalton  >— 


Mile*.      Fant. 


PLACK9. 

Atlanta 

Bdtonville 8 

Marietta.^ 20 

Noonday. 25 

Acworth- 35 

Aflatoona. '  40 

Cartcisville 50 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  freight,  as  adopted  by  the  State  of  Georgia. — 

Iron,  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  through;  lianber,  $1  per  M,  for  first  ten  miles,  and  26 


$0  50 
1  00 
1  25 

1  75 

2  00 
2  50 


PLACBt. 

Hamilton... 

Kingston 

Adairsville^ 

Oothcaloga- 

Resaca 

Dalton 


llil«. 

F«r«. 

55 

82  75 

60 

3  00 

70 

3  50 

80 

4  00 

85 

425 

100 

5  00 
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cents  for  every  addUkmel  ten  miles ;  corn  and  grain,  8  cents  per  bushel ;  heavy  merdian- 
dise,  sQch  OS  sugar,  salt,  and  batter,  25  cents  per  100  pounds ;  dry  goods,  40  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  light  and  bulky  merchandise,  8  cents  per  foot,  through*  No  parcels  are  carried 
•to  any  point  on  this  road  for  less  than  25  cents.  Horses,  throogh,  $5 ;  two-wheeled  car- 
riages, 93 ;  fonr-wheeled  carriages,  96 ;  special  engine  and  one  car,  $75. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  presents  a  very  flattering  ex- 
hibit of  its  affairs.    The  monthly  receipts  of  this  road  for  the  past  year  haVc  been  as 

follows  :^- 

FreixhU  PasseDgen.  ToCaL 

1846-.October. «4,178  14  «2^75  65  <>7,985  « 

November. 3,055  91  1^05  55  4,933  89 

December 4,417  09  1,992  24  6,980  75 

1847— January.. 3,695  92  1,561  52  5,828  87 

February... 4,630  50  1,648  64  6,850  56 

MarcL 7,201  91  2,167  18  9,910  51 

April 7,208  43  1,966  50  9.746  36 

May.. 4,103  97  1.854  82  6,530  22 

June 2.994  43  2,270  86  5,836  72 

July 3,792  03  3,306  55  7,670  01 

August- 2,401  98  5,562  84  8,536  26 

September.... 5,475  88  3,558  18  9,605  49 

Amounting  to $53,156  19  $29,470  53         .889,483  86 

The  expenditures  and  nett  income  of  the  road  for  the  post  year  were  as  annexed  :— 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1847 $89,483  70 

Total  current  expenses ; $51,953  07 

Deduct  amount  due  at  the  close  of  Ust  year 6,500  00 

$45,453  07 

Amount  paid  for  use  of  cars 6.228  73 

Profits 37,806  93 

$89,483  70 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road  up  to  the  30th  of  September, 
1847,  was  $3,305,165  88,  which  was  expended  as  follows:— 

Amount  expended  to  September  30,  1846. $3,192,694  09 

Expenditure  during  4th  quarter,  1846 51.384  36 

**                1st       "        1847 22.805  74 

"                2d       "          ♦•    7,179  32 

"                3d        «•          •♦    26,602  37 

Scrip  redeemed .* 4,500  00 

Total §3,305,165  88 

This  road,  running,  as  it  does,  through  the  interior  of  Georgia,  and  connecting  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Tennessee  river,  forms  a  very  important  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  roads  which  will  soon  connect  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 


PHILADELPHIA  AXD  READING  RAILROAD. 

4  COXrARATIVB  STATEMENT  OP  THB  BUSINESS  ON   THE   PHfLADELrniA  AND  RCADIXO  RAILKOAP, 
FOR  THE  MONTHS  ENIJIKO  SEPTEMBER  SOtH, 

1845.                1816.  1817. 

Travel , $9,610  26         $15,384  47  $14,872  72 

Freight  on  goods 4,636  84            10,918  54  11.481   12 

'     "         coal 117,582  98          181,719  92  186,133  46 

Miscellaneous  receipts- 25                 117  73  223  0.'> 

Transportation  United  States  mail...                 783  34                 783  33  7b3  33 

Total $132,(513  67       $208,953  99  $213,493  fH 

Coal  transported- 100,221  19          126,347  04  142,727  Of 
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COMPARATXYE  FARES  OF  RAILR0AD6  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ab  the  eompftmtive  rates  of  Ikre  on  raitroads  is  a  sobject  of  some  interest,  we  avail  onr- 
lehes  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Minor,  the  indostrioos  editor  of  the  American  llailroad  Joiir- 
oftl,  IB  exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  principal  railroads  in  the  United 
Slates,  gtving  their  length,  through  fare^  and  rates  per  mile,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
Att  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  charges  the  lowest  rate,  namely,  1*73  cents  per 
iii3e;  the  Hariem  next,  and  then  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  The  New  England  roads 
all  lange  below  three  cents,  except  the  New  Haven,  Hartibrd,  and  Spring6eld,  whidi  is 
ooe-lenth  oyer.  And  the  next  lowest,  after  the  New  England  roadi,  is  the  Weldon  and 
WHsungtoQ,  N.  C,  which  is  a  fraction  less  than  3|  cents— quite  too  low  for  a  ooontry  so 
dimly  populated,  though  high  enough  for  many  of  the  more  northern  lines. 

From  this  statement,  it  will  be  seen  th«t  the  raihoads  m  the  State  of  New  York,  di- 
feiging  from  the  dty  of  New  York,  chsrge  lower  rates  than  any  other  roads  in  the  conn- 
tiy ;  and  we  presame  the  managers  o(  those  roads  have  been  influenced  by  the  belief  ^t, 
where  there  is  a  dense,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  confined  population,  the  true  plan  is  to 
pat  the  rates  of  fare  low,  and  thus  induce  the  masses  to  use  the  road..  This,  we  are  fuUy 
eoimncedr  is  the  true.  poHcy,  and  we  believe  it  will  ultimately  prevail. 

Namb,  CoHasiicBMBirr.  akd  TaaHUUTioii.  I^mglli.  Thro'h  hn.  Cmh, 

Mil«§,  I  «(«.  Mr  miU, 

Eastern  Railroad— Boston  to  Portland , 105  3  00  2.85 

Boston  and  Maine— Boston  to  FortUnd 110  3  00  3.73 

**         Lowell— Boston  to  Lowell.... 26  0  65  3.5 

-          Worcester— Boston  to  Worcester , 44  135  3.8 

•*          Providence— Boston  to  Providence 43  135  3.97 

Pitchbargh— Boston  to  Baldwnwville 71  1  75  3.4^ 

FaU  River— Boston  to  FaU  River.. 53  1  35  3.54 

Old  Colony— Boston  to  Plymouth ,....  37|  1  00  3.66 

Western— Worcester  to  Albany 156  3  75  *  3ii7 

Naihaa  and  Lowell— Lowell  and  Nashua 15  0  40  3.66 

CoDGord— Nashua  to  Concord , 34  Q  80  2.35 

Norwich  and  Worcester 60  1  50  3*5 

New  Haven  and  Spring6eld 63  1  87  3.00 

Bridgeport. 98  3  00  3.04 

New  York  and  Harlem , 53  1  00  1.88 

New  York  and  Erie 87  1  50  1.73 

LoogUand 95  3  00  3.1 

Camden  and  Amboy — New  York  to  Philadelphia ^,  90  3  00  3.33 

New  York  and  New  Brunswick 33  0  75  3.37 

••             Philadelphia 88  4  00  4.54 

Readniff— Philadelphia  and  Pottsville 93  3  00  3.36 

PhiladJphia  and  Baltimore «, , 97  3  00  3.01 

Westchester  and  Columbia 33  0  75  2.34 

Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  and  Harriaburgh. 107  4  00  3.73 

**            OermantowD,  and  Norristowrt 17  0  40  238 

Haniaburgh  and  Cbambetsburgh 56  3  13  3.78 

Baltimore  and  Ohio— Baltimore  to  Cumberland 179  7  00  3.91 

"            Washington 40  160  4.00 

*<            Sosquehannah ,.,  71  3  13  3.00 

Wa^ngton  and  Richmond,  (including  porterage) 133  5  50  4.13 

Looiaa— Goidonsville.. ^ 50  3  35  65 

Richmond  to  Petersburgh 221  1  QO  4.34 

Winchester  and  Potomac 33  3  00  6^5 

Petersburgh  and  Roanoke— Weidon ....; 63  3  00  4.76 

Weldon  to  Wilmington 161J  4  00  3.48 

Wilmington  to  Charleston  by  steamboat 4  00  .... 

Gasipnand  Raleigh 87  4  00  4.6 

South  Carolina— Charieston  to  Augusta. 136  6  75  496 

Cofamibia—BranchTille  to  Columbia 68  3  38  4J7 

Georgia— Augusta  to  Atlanta 171  7  00  4.09 

vol-  xym. — ^No.  !•  7 
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NxKB,  CoMXCKOSKBirr,  AKB  TcBMBUTioii.  Length.  Thro*li  Ikre.  OsBto. 

Mik*.  $  cU.  per  milt. 

Athens  branch 39  1  95  5.00 

WeatemandAtlantio—Dtlton 100  5  00  5.00 

Central— Savannah  to  Macon 191  7  00  3.65 

Macon  and  Western— AUanta 101  4  00  3.96 

Montgomery  and  West  Point 60  3  00-  5.00 

Vicksburgh  and  Jackson 47  3  00  a38 

Albany  and  Schenectady 17  0  50  3.94 

Greenbush  and  Troy 6  0  20  3.33 

^  Troy  and  Schenectady SOJ  0  50  2.43 

Uticaand  Schenectady 78  3  00  3.84 

Utica  and  Syracuse 53  2  00  a77 

Syracuse  and  Aubnm 26  1  00  3^ 

Auburn  and  Rochester. 77^  3  00  3.89 

Rochester  and  Attica 44  156  3.54 

Attica  and  Buffalo 81J  0  94  2.98 

Buflfelo  and  Niagara  Palls. 22  0  75  34 

Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls 24  0  75  3*12 

Michigan  Central— Detroit  to  Kalamazoo 146  4  40  3.00 

Detroit  and  Pontiac 25  1*00  4.00 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo— Toledo  to  Adrian 33  100  3.00 

Southern  Michigan— Monroe  to  Hillsdale 70  2  00  2.65 

Mad  River— Sandusky  to  Belle^bntaine 102  3  25  ai8 

Little  Miami— Cincinnati  to  Springfield.. 84  2  00  2.38 

Lexington  and  Ohio 28  1  25  4.46 

Mansfield  and  Sandusky 56  1  $0  2.67 

Madison  and  IndianapoUs 86  3  00  3.48 

It  will  be  found  that  the  railroad  companies  in  the  above  list  adopting  the  lowest  rates 

of  fiires,  pay  the  largest  dividends.    An  unanswerable  argument  in  fevor  of  low  fares. 


THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

irXTMBES  OF  MILIS  COMPLSTED  HT  EACH  TEAR,  ASH  CAFITAL  I2fTESTBI).IN  RAILBOAOS. 

The  '*  Cincinnati  Chronicle  "  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  railroad  move- 
ment  in  the  United  States  from  1830  to  1847  :— 

Railroads  have  already  become  of  such  great  utility,  and  the  centre  of  so  mndi  capi- 
tal, that  their  condition,  profits,  and  progress,  in  the  United  States,  have  become  a  matter 
of  general  interest  There  is  another  point  of  immense  and,  at  present,  incalculable  im- 
portance. They  are  the  chief  means  (in  connection  with  steamboats)  by  which  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  earth — its  movement  and  its  population— are  to  be  connected  together, 
and  the  ends  of  the  world  literally  united.  In  this  point  of  view,  no  man  can  over-esti- 
mate their  value.  A  vast  amount  of  the  ignorance,  the  ill  will,  the  jealousies,  and  the 
hostilities  of  mankind,  in  ages  past,  have  been  the  result  of  a  want  of  social  intercourse. 
Steam  steps  in,  under  the  influence  of  science,  to  break  iip  this  great  source  of  evil,  by 
bringing  men  and  brethren  together.  The  differences  which  divide  mankind — so  long 
and  80  greatly  exaggerated  by  distance  and  imagination — become  less,  as  men  learn  that 
they  are  made  of  Sie  same  flesh  and  blood,  are  subject  to  like  infirmities,  and  are  capable 
of  the  same  great  achievements.  The  powerful  influence  of  an  intelligent  Christianity  is 
made  to  have  its  just  effect,  in  illuminating  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  stimulating 
the  stupidity  of  indifierence.  In  this  aspect,  steam,  applied  to  locomotion,  is'a  great  mo- 
ral instrument  If  it  lends  some  aid  to  evil,  it  lends  more  to  good.  In  fine,  its  great 
social  result  is  to  bring  the  dissevered  parts  of  humanity  together,  and,  so  fiir  as  intercourse 
can  go,  to  make  a  brotherhood  of  the  human  race.  So  its  effects  on  commerce  are  equally 
great.  It  diminishes  the  time  and  expense  of  carriage,  and  therefore  rendere  the  produce 
of  distant  climes  more  easy  of  access  to  the  mosses  of  people.  Consimiption  is  increased, 
and  the  merchant  and  the  producer  both  find  their  interest  in  the  result.  Science,  also, 
finds  new  problems  to  solve  in  the  various  experiments  and  wants  occasioned  by  the  de- 
mands of  steam  machinery.  Such  is  the  general  effect  of  the  introduction  of  steamboats 
and  railroad  locomotives,  (both  in  principle  the  same  thing,)  one  being  used  on  water  and 
the  other  on  land. 
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Hie  cOBBtraction  and  increase  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifteen 
Tears,  exceeds  by  in  anyibing  heretofore  known  in  the  world,  as  to  public  works  or  mon- 
uments. "  Doggett's  Railroad  Guide  "  for  September,  1847,  has  a  table  of  raihx>ads  now 
in  operation ;  and,  by  comparing  those 'tables,  we  arrive  at  the  following  summary  of  the 
amouDt  of  railroad  construction  in  each  year,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  z^- 
Tctn.  Miki  completed.        Capital. |  y«&n.  Miles  completed.     _  ^p|t*l.^ 


1830.. 

183].. 
18^.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
18^.. 
1839.. 


^mplc 
155 

17 

39 
151 

86i 
287 
316i 
237 
S7H 
340i 


f2,510,000 

1,462,966 

500.000 

4,094,000 

2,838,638 

11,750,000 
7,587,114 
6,682.578 

14,508,693 

12.736,000 


1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 


Total. 


2791 

94,350,000 

183i 

5.100.000 

277* 

509| 

6,613,654 

11.090,000 

410 

19,094,294 

484 

9,186,000 

205 

2,410,000 

5,740 

9122,525,937 

The  amoonts  are  set  down  to  the  year  in  which  the  railroad  was  opened  for  use.  This 
does  not  show  in  what  years  the  woik  was  done.  Thus,  in  the  year  1844  there  is  no  new 
road  set  down ;  but  in  that  year  a  great  deal  of  railroad  work  was  done. 

The  grand  resalt  shows,  that  in  seventeen  years  five  thousand  miles  of  railroad  have  \ 
been  constmcted  in  the  United  States,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  \ 
of  doUaiB.     This  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  o{  dvil  constructions.    It  demonstrates, 
beyond  any  other  lact,  the  gigantic  growth,  the  unceasing  industry,  and  cumulative  power 
cf  capital,  in  this  new  and  vigorous  nation. 

Thie  present  annual  investment,  in  railroad  constructions,  is  about  fifteen  milUons  of 
doUais.  The  actual  saving,  in  the  expenses  of  transportation,  probably  greatly  exceeds 
das.  In  this  way  raUroads  on  good  routes  (and  in  our  new  country  nearly  all  are  good) 
Iboi  act  88  savings  bank&  They  cannot  explode,  and  they  thus  both  save  and  accumu- 
late property,  with  little  danger  of  waste  or  diminution. 


UNION  CANAL,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Union  Canal  Company,  made  at  their  annual  meeting,  No- 
vember 15th,  1847,  shows  a  favorable  state  of  a&irs.    The  assignment  has  ceased,  and 
its  nfhin  are  again  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

The  capital  stock  consists  of  13,511  shares,  at  $200  each f9,7024M)0  00 

And  a  fraction  of  shares,  amounting  to. 42,421  40 


Making  the  entire  capital 9^,744,621  40 

Extensive  repaira  have  been  made  to  the  works  during  the  past  year.  The  canal  con> 
lianed  open  until  December  5th,  1846,  and  opened  on  the  30th  March,  1847.  The  trade 
on  the  canal  has  increased  during  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table, 
lowing  the  annual  business  since  the  oompletiun  of  the  canal : — 


Tcais.  Tons. 

1828 18,124 

1829 20,622 

1830 41,094 

1831 59370 

1832 47,645 

1833 85,876 

1834 84,536 

1835 118.978 

1836 117,136 

1837 110,032 

The  Pine  Grove  coal  trade 
the  yearly  statement,  in  tons. 


Tolb  receired.  Yean.                           Tool.  ToHs  received. 

915,512           ia38 126,870  9123,575 

16.676           1839 138,568  135,163 

35,139          1840 115,292  110,855 

59.137           1841 83,624  66,601 

59,061           1842 83,106  57,477 

103,462           1843 76,959  53,538 

119,870           1844 79,871  66,580 

135.254           1845 102,593  60,036 

133.025           1846 114.020  62,682 

107,590           1847 139,256  91,356 

is  also  slowly,  but  steadily  increasing.    The  following  is 
commencing  November  1st  and  ending  October  31st  .^-^ 


1833.. 
1834.. 
1835., 
1836., 
1837., 


3,500 

6,911 

14,000 

12,000 

17,000 


1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
184L., 

1842... 


15,000 
20,885 
20,500 
19,500 
32,500 


1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 


22,000 
29,000 
35,000 
55,500 
60.499 


100 
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STATEMSMT  OF  THE  TOMIIAOE  WHICH  PASSED  THE  UNION  CANAL  FROM  NOTEMBBE  1,  1846,  TO 

NOVEMBER  1,  1847. 


ARTIOLIf.  Too*. 

Floor,  33,470  barrels 2;200 

Grain,  342,176  buahels...  8,707 

IroiL- 8,20a 

Iron  ore.. 9,512 

Anthracite  ooal 62,549 

BitnminotM  coal 2,702 

Charcoal 258 

Lumber,  25,010,994  feet.  25,233 

Shingles,  6,869,193. 3,066 

Whiskey,  337  barrels. ...  45 

Salt,  40,614  bushels 1,087 

Tobacco 76 

Plaster 1,793 


;wt. 

On. 

6 

1 

2 

3 

9 

3 

18 

2 

8 

0 

7 

0 

15 

1 

16 

0 

12 

0 

3 

1 

17 

2 

7 

0 

7 

1 

Articlss. 
Lime,  43,056  bushels 

Limestone^ 3^313 

Seeds 

Leather 

Butter 

Nails. 

Fish,  2,204  pounds 

Merchandise^. 

Gordwood,  2,782  cords. . 
Sundries. 

Total 139,256    18    3 


Toofc 

Cwt.  On. 

1,537 

14     1 

3,313 

15     1 

58 

2     0 

66 

6     0 

57 

12    2 

13 

8    0 

299 

13    0 

550 

1     0 

3,725 

17    3 

4,197 

18    2 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 

This  road,  which  extends  horn  Charleston  (S.  C.)  to  Hamburgh,  was  first  opened  in 
the  year  1830.  Its  length  is  136  miles.  It  cost  the  present  company  $2,000,000,  divided 
into  29,000  shares.  Dividends  are  payable  on  the  1st  of  January  and  Ist  of  July.  It  m 
laid  with  the  flange  raiL  Hie  following  table  shows  the  places  through  which  it  nms,  and 
the  distances  and  &res,  from  Charleston  to  Hamburgh : — 


TowRt. 

Charleston 

Sineath's 

Ladson'a 

Summerville 

31  mile  turn-out.... 

George's... ^... 

BranchviUe 


Miles.     FaiM. 


13 
18 
22 
31 

48 
63 


90  63 

0  88 

1  06 

1  63 

2  38 

3  00 


TowRt. 

Midway  ...., 

Graham's. 

Blackwell 

Williston. 

Aiken 

Marsh's 


Hamburgh. 136 


Biflei. 

FUM. 

72 

«3  50 

81 

400 

90 

4  50 

100 

5  00 

120 

6  00 

128 

6  38 

136 

6  75 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  peasengers  conveyed  upon  this  railroad  be- 
tween Charleston,  Hamburgh,  and  Columbia,  with  the  amount  received  for  freight  and 
passen^iB  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1846,  is  derived  from  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Directors  :^- 


HORTHf. 


January.... 
February.... 

March 

ApriL. 

May.-. 

June.. 

July-« 

August 

September. 
October — 
November.. 
December.. 


Namberof 

Amoant  for 

Amonnt  for 

Total 

fmmgm. 

freight 
918,876  14 

amoant. 

4,349 

ai3,859  03 

1^32,735  17 

3,706 

13,303  79 

19,725  29 

33,029  08 

4,584 

16,309  80 

30,608  26 

46,918  06 

15.667 

19,153  78 

26,674  09 

45,827  87 

4,597 

14,919  83 

22,018  50 

36,938  33 

3,855 

11,462  87 

12,773  29 

24,236  16 

3,421 

10,094  08 

14,283  13 

24,877  21 

3,269 

9,147  34 

15,224  86 

24372  20 

3,624 

11,788  46 

31,563  60 

43,352  06 

5,092 

17,684  65 

60,899  46 

78,584  11 

5,033 

18,412  04 

55,868  91 

74,280  95 

6,839 

21,303  53 

43,174  39 

64,482  92 

Total 64,136  ^177,444  20  ^351,689  92 

Received  for  through  tickets  sold  by  Georgia  Railroad  Company  the 
past  year. 


Total  freight  and  passage 

Transportation  of  mails  for  the  past  year. 1.. 

Rents,  storage,  and  other  minor  sources 


Total  receiptB  for  the  year.. 


$529,134  12 

12,200  67 

9531,334  79 

39,746  76 

7,999  97 

•589,081  52 
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The  namber  of  bftles  of  cotton  receiTed  in  Charieston  hj  the  railroad,  from  Ist  Janaarf 
10  31flt  December,  1846,  was 186,271 

OSXIRAL  STATEMSMT  OP  SBCBIITS  AHD  EXPinniTUSES  FOK  THE  TIAK  1846. 

GfQ0  receipts  from  all  sonreea  in  first  half  year $251,741  36 

Oidinary  current  expenses  ibr  same  time 193,592.  21 

Nett  profits  for  the  firat  half  year 9^8,149  15 

Gross  receipte  from  all  sonroes  second  half  year.. . .         (337,340  16 
Ordioary  current  expenses  ibr  same  time. 224,578  96 

Nett  profits  for  second  half  year , ■  112,761  90 

Nett  profits  for  the  year  1846 $170,910  35 

The  following  is  given  by  the  Auditor  aa  the  property  statement  of  the  Sooth  Carolina 
Railroad  Company,  December  31, 1846:— 

Dk. 

To  stock— For  $35  per  share  on  34,800  shares §2,610,000  00 

"          Instalments  forfeited 812,417  65 

To  aorplas  income 40,708  52 

To  balance  of  indebtedness 2,765,090  74 

TotaL $5,728,216  91 

Ca. 
By  pnrchaae  of  Charleston  and  Hamborgh  Railroad,  embracing  road, 

machinery,  Slc $2,714,377  50 

Bf  pmxihase  of  land  attached  diereto 59,741  30 

-  negroes. 11^63  19 

#2,736,081  99 

By  construction  of  Columbia  branch 2,863,654  49 

By  lands  pnrchaaed  since  January,  1844. $5,083  83 

By  less  to  credit  Aiken  lands. 35  35 

5,048  48 

By  negroes  purchased  since  January,  1844 800  00 

By  suspense  account 8,490  00 

1^  rail  iron  purchased 15,773  97 

By  improvement  of  depots. 8,680  29 

property 30,437  49 

Byiharesin  the  railroad.. 40  00 

By  amount  due  on  pay-rolls  and  bills  not  charged,  but  forming  part  of 
the  balance  of  indebtedness ^ 9,210  60 

Total $5,728,216  91 

Freight  Sates. — Iron,  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  dirough;  lumber,  $1  50  per  H.  feet 
for  fixat  ten  milea,  and  25  cents  every  additional  ten  miles ;  com  and  grain,  7  cents  per 
bvtbel,  through ;  heavy  merchandise,  such  as  sugar,  salt,  and  butter,  25  cents  per  100 
pounds,  through ;  light  and  bulky  merchandise,  8  cents  per  foot,  through ;  horses,  $8 
each ;  two-wheeled  carriages,  $6  each ;  four-wheeled,  $10  each.  No  parcels  are  taken 
OB  tluB  road  for  leas  than  25  cents. 


FREIGHT  TARIFF,  INCLUDING  STATE  TOLL, 


•a  THE  USE  OF  RAILROAD  BETWEEN  ALBANY,  OR  TROT  AND  BUFFALO,  FOR  THE  WINTER  OF 

1847-8. 
This  tariff  is  made  by  the  several  companies  between  Albany,  Troy,  and  Buffiilo,  with 
reference  to  the  law  of  the  Legislature,  whidi  requires  the  railroad  companies  to  pay  to 
die  State  canal  tolls,  distanoe  being  reckoned  by  the  canal  distances  from  place  to  place. 
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TOLLS  EATSS  PER  100  LBS.,  TOLLS 

FftOM  Albaict  or        '   Cojiftl        Railroad        pre  100  lbs.  iircLrDRD. 

Trot,  to  distances,     distaoees.  1st  class.     5M  class.     1st  olass.       Sd  class.      3d  elsas. 

JUUt.         MtUs,      CenU.        Ce»t9.         •  ets.  •  cCs.         CenU. 

.  Utica. 110  95  10  51         0  38         0  33         22 

Rome 125  110  11  6}  0  44  0  38  25 

Canastota 146  128  13  7  0  51  0  44  29 

Chitteoango 153  134  14  8  0  54  0  46  31 

Syracuse 171  148  15  8}  0  60  0  51  34 

Junction •  165  ♦  ♦  0  66         0  57  38 

AubunL ♦  174  ♦  •  0  69  0  60  40 

Seneca  Fklla 215  190  19  11  0  75  0  65  43 

Waterloo 219  193  20  11  0  77  0  66  44 

Geneva 226  200  21  12  0  79  0  68  45 

Vienna *  208  ♦  •  0  83  0  71  47 

Canandaigua •  222  •        /    •  0  87  0  75  50 

Rochester 269  252  24  13}  0  94  0  81  54 

Batam •  283  »  •  1  06  0  92  58 

Attica *  296  ♦  •  1  12  0  97  65 

Buffalo 364  328  33  18  1  25  1  09  73 

\9t  ClaB94 — Merchandise  generally,  including  the  following  articles,  viz :  Furs,  sheep's 
pelts,  butter,  poultry,  sheep  and  hogs,  oysters  in  kegs,  leather  (loose),  8tove6,t  hollow  waret 
and  castings  generally,  boots,  shoes,  wool,  glass  ware,t  sheet  and  hoop  iron,  cotton  waste^t 
eggSft  lemonSft  orange8,t  medicines,t  machiiiery,t  wooden  ware,t  mineral  and  Congrest 
water,t  carboys,t  and  all  unspecified  articles. 

^d  Claga, — Domestic  manufactured  articles,  on  account  o(  the  manufacturer,  including 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  carpeting,  warps,  leather  in  boxes  or  rolls,  paper,t  paper  h«ne- 
ings,t  hides,  cotton  and  wool  pressed  in  bales,  hemp.  cheese,t  Urd,  talbw,  sumac,  spirits 
turpentine,  sugar,  molasses,  oils,  nails,  rags,  camphine,  hope,  fresh  fish.t  dried  fruit,  oyatei* 
and  clams  in  shell8,t  oakum,  6ax,  clover  and  grass  seed,  spikes,  bar  and  boiler  iron  and 
iteel,  domestic  salt  in  bulk,  crockery  in  casks  or  crate6,t  window  glass,  peas,  beans,  oil 
coke,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  tobacco,  unmanufactured. 

3d  Cla$M. — Salted  fish,  pork  and  beef  in  barrels,  fresh  pork  and  beef,t  domestic  8pirit8,t 
live  cattle,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  pressed  hay,  water  lime,  sand,  pipe  clay  and  plaster  in 
btrreb,  marble,t  grindstones,  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  flax  seed,  and  barley  in  bags  or  casks. 
Specul  Rates. — Piano  fortes,  each,  4  cents  per  mile ;  horses,  in  lots  of  six  or  more, 
4  cents  per  mile  each ;  in  smaller  lots,  6  cents  per  mile  each ;  furniture,  and  all  hght  and 
bulky  articles,  per  8  cubic  feet,  or  100  pocmds,  at  option  of  the  Company,  i  cent  per  mile ; 
doable  carriages  and  sleighs,  each,  6  cents  per  mile ;  single  carriages  and  sleighs,  4  cents 
per  mile  each,  which  must  be  properly  secured  from  damage  by  fire  and  weather,  or  will 
not  be  received  by  the  Companies,  except  at  the  owner's  risk  of  fire,  weather,  or  chafing. 
Flour,  green  apple8,t  and  potatoes,t  per  barrel  as  100  pounds  first  class  rate&  Twenty- 
five  cents  will  be  charged  for  receiving  and  delivering  any  article  without  regard  to  weight, 
and  each  single  article  will  be  estimated  to  weigh  not  less  than  100  pounds.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  hoga,  for  lees  than  one  eight- wheel  car  load,  ^  cent  per  mile  per  100  pounds. 


MISSOURI  RIVER— ITS  TRIBUTARIES  AND  ITS  STEAMBOATS. 

The  Missouri  River  rises  within  one  mile  of  the  head  waters  of  the  great  river  of  the 
Oregon.  It  opens  the  **  gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains'*  at  a  point  411  miles  above  the 
bead  of  its  navigation.  Tlie  following  are  some  of  its  principal  tributaries,  each  navigable 
from  100  to  800  miles:— 

Yellowstone  River 800  srards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Chienne 400        «  " 

White 300        «  " 

Big  Sioux 110        '*  «« 

Platte 600        "  «• 

Kanzas.^ 233        "  •« 

Grand 190        "  •« 

La  Mine 70       *«  " 

Osage 397        "  " 

Gasconade ....        "  " 

*  Undetermined,  t  At  owner's  risk,  as  to  damage  from  fire,  weather,  breakage,  chm- 
&Dg,  decay,  or  other  drcumstancea,  from  which  the  articles  are  liable  to  receive  im'nry. 


RaUroad,  Catud^  and  SUamifoat  SuOitUcs.  lOS 

Hie  lengfdi  of  the  Misooiiri,  from  its  sovrce  to  its  raootli,  is  3,096  mfles,  and  no  sob- 
Btantial  ob^roctiQa  impedes  its  nmvigation  from  its  mouth  to  the  fiiUs,  2,000  miles.  Con- 
aidering  the  Missouri  as  one  riyer  fiom  its  sources  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  the  longest 
in  die  world.  Its  arerage  rapidity  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  Minissippi,  as  the  average 
lerci  of  its  valley  is  neariy  twice  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  MisaiasippL  The  firat 
rear  a  steamboat  navigated  the  Missomi,  was  1819.  The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the 
ntmber  of  steamboats  engaged  in  the  trade  of  that  river  from  1838  to  1846: — 

Y«v.  No.ofBoata.       No.  of  Trips. 

1838 17  96 

1839 35  141 

1840., 28  147 

1841 32  162 

1842 29  88 

1843., 26  205 

1845  Arrivals  at  St  Loois  from  the  Missouri....  ...  249 

1846  ••  41  M  ..        ^_  ^  356 

The  SaDta  Fe  trade,  and  the  fiir  and  Indian  trade,  as  well  as  the  domestic  commerce 
of  that  river,  are  very  important  and  extensive  ;  and  there  are  those  who  anticipate  the 
period  when  that  stream  will  be  made  a  great  artery  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
Stales  and  China,  and  the  f^  Indies.  The  trade  between  St.  Loais  and  Santa  Fe  is 
<«imated  at  9500/XK)  per  annum.  The  fiir  trade  of  St.  Louis  is  valued  at  $300,000  per 
annual. 


BOSTON  AND  PROVIDENCE  RAILROAD. 
The  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1831,  and  the  road 
opsaed  for  travel  in  1895.  It  is  43  miles  in  length,  and  originally  cost  $2,109,500.  The 
annexed  table  exhibits  the  receipts,  expenses,  nett  income,  and  dividends,  in  each  of  the 
past  six  years,  or  from  1841  to  1846,  inclusive : — 

SmtPTS,  EZFEHSES,  NETT  III OOMX,  AND  PIVIOKHDS  07  THE  BOSTOIV  kVD  FROVIDSlfCE  RAILBOAD, 

FOR  SIX   TB4R8. 

T«r.  Receipts.  Expenaes.  Nett  income.  Dividead*. 

1841 $230,821  9122.000  9108,821  6  per  cent 

1842 236,468  112,824  123.644  6       " 

1843 233,388  125,375  108,013  6       •♦ 

1844 283,701  113,835  169,866  6}     «* 

1845 350,629  152,802  197,827  7       *• 

1846 360,875  169,679  191,196  8       •* 

91,645,882  9796,515  9899,367  39}     ** 


WILMINGTON  AND  RALEIGH  RAILROAD. 

COXPIRATIVK  STATEMEITF-Or  THE  ANNUAL  BECEIFTS,  EXPENTITURBS,  AND  PROFTTS  OP  THE  WIL- 
MDISTON  AND  RALEIGH  (N.  C.)  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  TOGETHER  MUTH  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
RATES  OF  FARE. 

Yeen.  Receipts.  Ezpenditaree.  Profits.  ReteeoflVre. 

1841 9297,^8  39  9241,945  34  %b^^^  05  920  00 

1842 211,977  48  180,892  65  31,084  83  13  00 

1843 226,172  99  148,166  17  78,006  82  13  00 

1844 289,533  75  203,633  24  85,900  51  13  00 

1845 288,493  45  212,091  20  76^02  25  12  00 

1846 317,822  49  289,682  45  28,140  04  12  00 

1847 331,480  20  259,912  60  71,567  60  10  00 

We  commend  thii  table  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  low  rates  of  fare,  seeing  that 
Mr.  McLane  is  in  favor  of  increasing  the  &re  between  this  city  and  Baltimore.  It  is  a 
table  of  instnicti¥e  results. 
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NORTHERN  APPROACHES  TO  THE  PORT  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CHANQES  m  THE  BUOYING,  LIOHTI2IO,  AND  BElCOlfllVG  OF  THE  AFFSOACBES  TO  THE  POST  OF 

LIVERPOOL. 

The  Trustees  of  tbe  Liverpool  Docks  and  Harbors  do  hereby  give  notice,  that  the  fcH- 
lowing  changes  in  the  lighting,  beaconing,  and  bao3ring  of  the  northern  approaches  to  this 
port,  will  take  place  on  and  after  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  2d  November,  1847 1— 

CROSBY  LIOHT.HOTTSB. 

A  new  light  tower  has  been  erected  nearly  half  a  mile  N.  E.  tnr  N.  of  the  present  Cros- 
by L^ht-house.  The  light  therefrom  will  be  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  evening 
of  the  above  date,  and  be  continued  every  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

The  light  on  this  tower  will  be  stationary,  of  a  red  color,  elevated  96  feet  above  the 
sea  at  half-tide  level,  and  will  be  visible  between  the  bearings  of  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  E.  by 
E.  i  E.,  which  limits  will  indicate  lesp^ctively  when  a  vessel  is  Westward  of  Mad  Wharf, 
and  when  she  is  abreast  of  the  Crosby  Light  Vessel,  and  ought  to  shape  her  fairway  cooise 
up  the  Crosby  Clumnel. 

TTie  Formby  Light  Vessel  will  be  moved  170  fathoms  N.by  W.  i  W.  of  her  present 
position,  into  35  i^t  at  low  water.  When  brought  in  a  line  with  the  new  Crosby  Shore 
Light,  she  will  lead  in  from  seaward  through  the  Victoria  Channel,  on  a  course  of  S.  E. 
by  E.  )  E. ;  and,  when  brought  in  a  line  with  the  Crosby  Light  Vessel,  she  will  lead  in 
throu^  the  half-tide  Swashway,  on  the  bearing  of  S.  S.  E.  )  E. 

CROSBY  BBAOOK. 

The  Crosby  Shore  Beacon  will  be  moved  nearly  half  a  mile  N.  )  E.  of  its  present  posi- 
tion, on  a  line  with  the  Crosby  Shore  Light  and  Formby  Light  Vessel. 

The  Bell  Beacon  will  be  moved  about  170  fathoms  S.  W.  of  its  present  position  into  25 
feet  at  low  water,  with  the  Formby  Light  Vessel  and  Crosby  Shore  Li^  in  one,  and 
bearing  from  the  N.  W.  Light  Ship  N.  E.  i  B.  four  miles. 

V.  4  Red  (Can)  Buoy,  with  perch,  will  be  moved  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.  W.  by 
N.  of  its  present  position,  into  21  feet  at  low  water,  Formby  Light  Vessel  bearing  N.  £. 
by  E.  about  one-sixth  of  a  mile ;  C.  1.  Red,  (Can,)  S.  8.  £.  {  E.  nearly  one  and  a  half 
'  mues. 

\  Formby  Northwest  Sea  Mark  will  be  moved  one  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  N.  N.  &  i 
E.  of  its  present  position,  and  a  new  Beacon  will  be  erected  on  the  Mad  Wharf.  These 
Beacons,  when  brought  into  one,  on  the  bearing  of  S.  E.  by  E.  ^  E.,  will  lead  from  Form- 
by  N.  W.  Buoy  up  tbe  fairway  of  the  entrance  of  the  Old  Formby  Channel. 


BUOYS  ON  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER. 

A  OORRBCT  list  of  tbe  buoys  PLACEB  on  the  POTOMAC  RIVSR,  XTSDEE  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE 

suferintbndent  of  UQBTS. 

I.  Craney  Island  Buoy  is  put  down  in  21  feet  water,  Southeast  point  of  the  shoal,  and 
West  side  o(  the  channel. 

3.  Maryland  Point  Buoy,  19  feet  water,  South  side  of  the  channel   - 

3«  Matompkin  Buoy,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  shoal,  South  side  of  the  channel,  iu 
18  feet  water. 

4.  Dade*s  Shoal  Buoy,  in  21  feet  water.  South  side  of  the  channel. 

5.  Port  Tobacco  Buoy,  in  16  feet  water,  North  side  of  the  channel. 

6.  Lower  Cedar  Point  Buoy,  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  shoal,  in  20  feet  water.  East 
sidd  of  the  channel. 

7.  Broad  Kettle  Bottom  Buoy,  on  the  E!ast  side  of  the  channel,  in  30  feet  water. 
^  Buoy  of  Swan  Point  is  in  30  feet  water,  in  the  channel. 

*9.  Centre  Buoy  is  below  Swan  Point,  in  26  feet  water,  in  the  channel. 
*10th  Buoy  found  already  placed. 

I I.  Ragged  Point  Buoy  is  in  30  feet  water,  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  shoal.  South 
side  of  the  channel 

•  The  widest  part  of  the  channel  from  Swan  Point  to  Cobb's  Point,  lies  to  Ae  Nonh 
of  tbe  Buoys,  the  course  being  North-west  by  West,  from  the  lower  Buoy  to  the  upper,  in 
4|  to  5  fethoms  water. 
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A  LAW  RELATING  TO  BANKING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Tn  foDowing  "  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '  an  act  to  aboliah  the  office  of  Bank 
CaniniaBoner,  and  for  other  porposea,  paoaed  April  18th,  1843,*  **  paased  the  legieUtnre 
ofNew  York  December  4th,  1847:— 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  AsKmbly,  do  enact 
ai  fuUovre: 

4  1.  The  third  section  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  abolish  the  office  of  Bank  Com. 
minioner,  and  for  other  purposes,**  passed  April  18th,  1843,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Treasorer,  on  or  before 
the  fiiat  Toesday  of  Janaary»  April,  Jnly  and  Octcwer  in  each  year,  to  fix  upon  and  de- 
tnmioe  some  Saturday  in  the  quarter  of  the  year  then  ended,  in  respect  to  which  every 
inoorpotated  bank,  Sanking  association,  and  individoal  banker  in  the  State,  shall  make  a 
report  of  the  character  hereinaHfer  specified.  Immediately  after  each  determination  of 
nch  Satorday,  the  officers  hereinbefore  named,  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  published 
daily  for  six  succesaiTe  days  in  such  newspaper  published  in  the  dty  of  Albany  as  shall 
for  the  time  being  have  the  publication  of  feeal  notices  under  the  act  entided  *'  An  act  to 
proride  for  the  public  printing,**  passed  March  5th,  1846,  or  shall  serve  a  copy  ot'  such  no- 
tice upon  each  incorporated  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker  in  the  State, 
bjr  delivering  the  same  to  some  officer  or  clerk  thereof,  at  their  respective  places  of  busi- 
oesi,  or  by  ^positing  the  same  in  the  poet-office,  directed  to  each  of  such  banks,  bankmg 
••odatioDS  and  individual  bankers,  or  some  officer  thereof,  at  their  places  of  business 
re^Kctively. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  incorporated  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual 
banker  in  the  State,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November, 
of  each  year,  to  make  and  transmit  to  the  Comptroller  a  quarterly  report,  which  report 
iball  be  made  on  the  oath  of  the  president  and  cashier,  and  shall  contain  a  true  atateme&t 
of  the  condition  of  the  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker  making  such  re- 
port, before  the  tranaaction  of  any  kwiness  on  the  morning  of  the  day  specified  in  the 
notice  of  the  Comptroller,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Treasurer,  next  preceding  the  date  of 
SBch  report,  in  respect  to  the  following  items  and  particulars,  to  wit : 

Loans  azid  discounts,  overdrafts,  due  from  banks,  due  from  directors  of  the  banks  or 
bulking  asBOciations  making  the  report ;  due  from  brokers,  real  estate,  specie,  cash  items, 
•tocks  and  promissory  notes,  bills  of  solvent  banks,  bills  of  suspended  banks,  loss  and 
mpense  account,  capital,  circulation,  (distinguishing  that  received  from  the  Comptroller 
from  the  old  outstanding  bill?,}  profits,  amount  due  to  banks,  amount  due  to  individuals  and 
corporations  other  than  banks,  amount  due  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  amount  due  to 
the  commissioners  of  canal  fund,  amount  due  to  depositors  on  demand,  amount  due  not 
inchided  under  either  of  the  above  heads.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  oi^  the  Comptroller 
to  pubU  such  reports  together  in  the  newspaper  printed  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  this 
section  before  named,  accompanied  with  a  summary  of  the  items  of  capital,  circulation 
tnd  depodts,  specie  and  cash  items,  public  securities  and  private  securities ;  and  the  sep- 
arate report  of  each  bank,  banking  association  and  individual  banker,  shall  be  published 
in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  county ;  if  a  newspaper  is  published  in  the  city  or  town 
in  which  any  bank  is  situated,  such  publication  riiall  be  had  in  such  papers  in  which 
such  bank  or  banking  association,  or  banking-house  of  such  individual  banker  shall  be 
■toated,  at  the  expense  of  such  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker. 

§  2.  Section  four  of  the  act  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  referred  to,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  Comptroller  shall  publish  the  reports  and  summary  required  by  the  third  section 
of  this  act,  together  in  one  paper,  on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  Novem- 
ber, Februaiy,  and  May,  in  each  year ;  and  the  expense  of  such  publication  shall  be 
defrayed  by  a  per  centage  assessed  upon  the  capital  stock  of  all  the  banks  and  banking 
associations,  and  individual  bankers  doing  busmees  under  the  **  Act  to  authorize  the 
business  of  banking,*'  passed  April  18th,  1838,  or  of  any  act  amending  the  same  in  the 
State ;  and  if  any  such  bank,  banking  association,  or  Individual  banker  shall  fail  to  for- 
nish  to  the  Comptroller  its  quarterly  report  in  time  for  such  publication,  it  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  Comptroller  the  sum  of  one  hundred  doUais,  to  be  appli^  by  him  to  tht 
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expense  of  publishing  the  qaarteriy  reports.  And  if  any  bank,  banking  association,  or 
individual  banker,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  quarteriy  report  required  by  the 
third  section  of  this  act,  for  two  successive  quarters,  it  shall  forfeit  its  charter,  (if  an  in- 
corporated bank  J  and  its  privileges  as  a  banking  association  or  individual  banker,  if 
organized  or  doing  business  under  the  act  of  April  18th,  1838,  in  this  section  before  re- 
ferred to ;  and  every  such  bank,  banking  association,  and  individual  banker  may  be  pro- 
ceeded  against,  and  its  afiaiis  closed  in  any  manner  now  required  by  law  in  case  of  an 
insolvent  bank  or  banking  association. 

^  3.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller,  there  shall  be  good  cause  to  report 
that  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker,  has  made  an  incoirect  or  im- 
perfect quarterly  return,  or  is  in  an  unsound  or  unsafe  condition  to  do  banking  business, 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  have  the  books,  papers,  and  afiairs  of  such  banks,  banking  assocta. 
tions,  or  individual  banker,  examined  by  some  competent  person  to  be  designated  by 
him,  who  shall  examine  fully  into  his  books,  papers,  and  afiairs  forthwith,  and  report  to 
the  Comptroller  on  oath  the  result  of  such  examination ;  a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be 
forthwith  published  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  act, 
in  respect  to  the  publication  oi  quarterly  returns.  The  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  of 
every  examination  shall  be  defrayed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  this 
act,  for  pajring  the  expenses  for  publishing  quarterly  remrns. 

§  4.  All  individual  bankers  and  all  banking  associations,  which  are  now  or  shall  be 
hereafler  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "  An 
act  to  authorize  the  busine^  of  banking,"  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  on  the  full  amount 
of  capital  actually  paid  in,  or  secured  to  be  paid  in,  as  such  capital  by  them  severally,  ai 
the  actual  mariiet  value  of  such  securities,  to  be  estimated  by  the  Comptroller,  without  any 
reduction  for  the  debts  of  such  individual  banker,  or  banking  association  ;  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  capital  of  any  such  banking  association,  or  individual  banker,  be  estimated  at  a 
less  sum  than  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  delivered  to  such  banking  association,  or 
individual  banker,  and  not  returned  to  the  Comptroller :  and,  in  case  the  capital  of  such 
banking  association  has  been  reduced  by  the  surrender  of  any  securities  to  the  stockholders 
thereof,  and  the  certificates  of  stock  held  on  account  of  such  securities  being  surrendered 
to  such  banking  association  and  cancelled,  such  banking  association  shall  not  be  subject 
to  taxation  upon  such  part  of  its  capital 

^  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  any  bank  or  banking  association  which 
has  nsduced  its  capital  stock  in  violation  of  the  28th  section  of  an  act  entided  ^<  An  act  to 
authorize  the  business  of  banking,"  passed  April  18th,  1838. 


RANKS,  AND  BANK  DIRECTORS: 

WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DRY-OOODS  TRADE. 

The  suggestions  put  forth  by  the  editors  of  the  **  Dry-Goods  Reporter,"  the  able  aJ- 
vocate  of  that  interest,  in  the  following  paragraph,  are  certainly  worthy  ofconsideratloo : 

The  ignorance  existing  among  bank  officers  and  directors,  in  reference  to  the  securities 
offered  them  in  the  regular  way,  in  the  shape  of  business  paper  for  discount,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  all  but  criminal.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  it.  The  general  idea  is,  that  banks 
were  created  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  safe  business  of  the  day ;  io  "  give  and  take," 
in  the  daily  transactions  which  legitimately  transpire  between  their  customers  and  them- 
selves; and  it  is  presumed  that  their  relations,  kept  up  with  a  proper  knowledge  and 
spirit,  would  enable  the  depositor  to  establish  a  sort  of  reciprocal  intercourse,  which  would 
at  times  be  of  advantage  to  him.  So  far  as  dry-goods  merchants  go,  we  can  see  no  tceI- 
ization  of  these  anticipations ;  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  may  easily  account  for  ir, 
by  reference  to  the  board  of  directors.  There  are,  it  seems,  in  all  the  banks  of  New  York, 
but  thirty-nine  dry-goods  merchants  that  may  be  considered  in  businesp,  out  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  directors.  On  reference  to  the  names,  it  will  at  once  be  discovered  thnt 
the  gentlemen  who  compose  this  number,  do  not  consider  themselves  charged  with  this 
peculiar  interest,  and  are,  in  their  associations  and  sympathies,  as  strongly  connected  with 
other  interests,  in  various  ways,  as  with  dry-goods.  We  have  no  doubt,  if  called  upon  to 
keep  a  special  eye  to  the  particular  accounts,  they  would  render  essential  service ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  they  particularly  interest  themselves  in  obtaining  information  which 
would  serve  those  with  whom  they  have  no  business  connection,  and  in  whom  they  have 
no  special  interest. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  fair  representation,  in  our  banks,  of  intelligent, 
unprejudiced  dry-goods  men,  placed  in  them,  with  an  understanding  that  they  would  at* 
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lead  to  the  duties  of  the  office  they  asstime,  woald  do  mach  for  the  interest  and  wel&re 
of  the  iostitaiioDs,  as  well  as  the  great  body  of  dry -goods  merchants,  who  are  now,  and 
ever  hare  been,  cast  aside  in  all  the  facilities  bestowed  by  our  banks. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  one  hnodred  and  nine  banks  in  Mas- 
BscbosettB  near  the  dose  of  1847 : — 

DUS  TtXm  BANKS. 

Capital  stock  paid  in. 932,113,150  00 

BIUb  in  circulation  of  five  dollars  and  upwards^ 14,719/493  00 

••            "             less  than  fire  dollars, 2,476,940  2$ 

Nctt  profits  on  hand 3,499,583  77 

Bahmces  doe  to  other  banks : 7,263,203  08 

Ctth  deposited,  including  all  sums  whatsoever  due  from  banks  not  bear- 
ing interest,  its  bills  in  circulation,  profits  and  balances  due  to  other 

banks  excepted 10,265,555  13 

Cash  deposited  bearing  interest 764,715  76 

Total  amoont  due  from  banks 71,102,647  10 

SESOtTRCES  or  TBS  B1KK8. 

Gcid,  flilver,  and  other  coined  meuls  in  their  banking  houses. 3,943,973  58 

Keal  estate. ,« 1,062,960  3] 

Bills  of  other  banks  incorporated  in  this  State 3,030,765  20 

"                 ••                "        elsewhere 232,698  24 

Balances  due  from  other  banks 5,571,240  79 

Amount  of  all  d^>ts  due,  including  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all 

stocks  and  funded  debts,  except  balances  due  from  other  banks 57,260,938  97 

Total  amount  of  resources  of  the  banks 71,102,567  99 

Amount  of  dividends  since  the  last  annual  returns,  viz:  In  April,  1847  1,059,345  00 

*•          reserved  profits  at  the  time  of  declaring  the  last  dividend.  2,035,108  93 

*'          debts  due  each  bank,  secured  by  pledge  of  its  stock 730,613  56 

*'                "        and  unpaid,  and  considered  doubtful 213,605  59 

Average  dividends  of  banks  in  Boston,  in  April  last,  a  fraction  less  than  3  44-100  per  cent. 
**  "  •*        out  of  Boston,  in  April  last,  a  fiaction  over  3  32-100      " 

'*  all  the  banks,  in  April  last,  a  fraction  less  than  3  39-100      " 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  GOLD  MINE  IN  MICHIGAN. 

A  gold  mine  has  just  been  found  near  Tecumeeh.  Michigan.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Buff^  Courier  says  the  mine  is  situated  in  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  water,  the  bank  rising  to  the  height  of  twenty.five  or  thirty  feet^  and  so  precipitoasiy 
that  the  mine  cannot  be  reached  from  above,  but  only  by  crossing  the  river.  The  gold  is 
fbond  principally  in  ore  mixed,  though  it  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  and  many  suppose  it  will 
yield  35  per  cent  of  the  pure  article.  A  few  li^mps  have  been  found,  weighing  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  which  has  been  pronounced  pore.  It  is  stated  that  a 
company  has  been  organized  to  work  it,  Messrs.  Blanchard,  flewii,  and  Blood,  acting  as 
directors,  and  that  quite  a  gold  mania  has  sprung  up  in  that  section  of  country. 


COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  from  the  President's  message,  that  he  repeats  the 
recommendation  contained  in  his  annual  message  of  1846,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  mint  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  a  measure  which  we  have 
advocated  for  several  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  former  volumes  of  the  Mer- 
chants* Magazine. 

**  During  the  past  year,  the  coinage  at  the  mint  and  its  branches  has  exceeded  twenty 
mOlwQs  of  dollajs.  This  has  consisted  chiefly  in  converthig  the  coins  of  foreign  countries 
3SU)  American  coin. 
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^  The  largest  amocmt  of  foreign  coin  imported  has  been  received  at  New  York ;  and 
if  a  brunch  mint  were  established  at  that  city,  all  the  foreign  coin  received  at  that  port 
could  at  once  be  converted  into  our  own  coin,  without  the  expense,  risk,  and  delay  of 
transporting  it  to  the  mint  ibr  that  purpose ;  and  the  amount  re-coined  would  be  much 
larger. 

'*  £]q>erience  has  proved  that  foreign  coin,  and  especially  foreign  gold  coin,  will  not 
circulate  extensively  as  a  currency  among  the  people.  The  important  measure  of  ex- 
tending  our  specie  circulation,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  difiusing  it  among  the  peo- 
ple, can  only  be  effected  by  converting  such  foreign  coin  into  American  coin." 


JOURNAL  OP   MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


QUICKSILVER  MINES  OF  IDRIA. 
Thx  "  Harbinger,"  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Associative  Movement  in  this 
country,  publishes  an  interesting  account  of  an  excursion  from  Trieste  to  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Idria,  which  the  editors  6f  that  journal  transUte  from  the  <*  Weser-Zeitung,"  an 
excellent  journal,  published  in  the  city  of  Bremen.  The  account,  says  the  Harbinger, 
gives  a  painful,  though  true  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  present 
age ;  the  extremest  instance  anywhere  to  be  found.  *'  Even  the  needle-grindeis  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  laborers  in  the  white  lead  manufactories  of  our  own  country,  in  one  of 
which,  as  we  know,  the  established  practice  is  to  kill  off  an  Irishman  a  month,  are  not 
sotgected  to  influences  so  horribly  destrucrive  of  life  as  these  poor  workmen  in  the  quick- 
silver mines  of  Idria. 

'  Wilt  thou  ever  rove  and  wander. 

When  all  is  beauty  at  thy  home  T  " 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  room  for  the  entire  article.  From  it,  we  learn  that  the 
entrance  to  the  mines  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  hewn  in  the  rocks,  and  216  feet  in 
length ;  when  this  is  passed,  you  descend  into  the  apparently  bottomless  abyss.  The  en- 
tire depth  is  816  feet ;  there  are  900  stone  steps  and  a  few  hundred  ladder-rounds  which 
lead  to  it ;  270  persons  labor  there  by  day,  and  by  night  about  100 ;  in  the  whole  estab- 
lishment 640  workmen  are  employed.  The  total  product  annually  is  4,000  cwt  of  pure 
quicksilver,  1,000  of  which  are  used  in  the  manufiicture  of  vermilion,  an  estabhshment  of 
which  is  also  in  Idria.  Formerly,  the  yield  of  the  mines  was  greater,  but  then  the  price 
was  much  lower  than  now  ;  the  product  has  been  decreased  with  the  express  design  of 
raising  the  price  to  its  present  high  rate.  It  is  now  200  gilders— delivered  free  of  charge 
in  Trieste. 

"  The  smelting  is  kept  up  during  the  six  winter  months ;  in  the  summer  it  is  suspended, 
as  in  the  warm  season  it  produces  diseases  through  the  whole  place,  among  both  men  and 
animals.  The  ore  which  is  excavated  yields  from  }  to  80  per  cent  of  pure  quick, 
silver.  The  common  yield  in  other  mines  is  about  20  per  cent.  After  the  pure  quick- 
silver has  been  taken  from  the  furnace,  it  is  washed,  poured  into  bottles  of  double  sheep* 
skin,  containing  usually  forty-one  pounds  each,  and  two  such  bottles  are  put  in  |yne  wicker 
flask. 

<*  The  wages  of  the  laborers  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  amount  to  from  8  to  17 
kreuzer  (4  to  8}  cents)  a  day.  Besides  this,  what  vegetables  and  grain  they  want  are 
supplied  to  them  at  a  moderate  fixed  price,  which,  in  years  of  scarcity,  offers  an  advan- 
tage. The  third  class,  at  8  kreuzer,  is  the  most  numerous;  and  the  first,  at  17,  the  least 
so,  as  it  contains  only  one  hundred  laborers. 

*'  During  the  time  of  smelting,  the  furnaces  are  cleansed  twice  a  week.  It  takes  a 
single  workman  a  whole  night  to  clean  one  furnace,  and  for  this  he  receives  four  to  five 
gilders,  ($2  00  to  (2  50.)  From  this  high  pay,  in  comparison  with  the  8  to  17  kreuzer^ 
for  eight  hours'  labor  in  the  shafts,  we  can  judge  the  nature  of  the  work  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

**  To  marry,  is  only  permitted  to  laboren  of  the  first  class,  a  pennission  which  is  almost 
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always  m^e  use  of.  The  brides  osnally  bring  with  them  a  bit  of  land»  and  a  few  cowi, 
u  dowry,  which  contribotes  to  the  support  of  the  fiimily,  as  the  17  kreuzer  alone  are  of 
eonne  not  soffidenL  They  live  chiefly  on  a  milk  diet,  as  this  is  both  the  cheapest  and 
most  wholesome  against  the  influence  of  the  quicksilver.  The  emaciation  of  the  father 
docs  not  seem  to  be  inherited  by  the  children ;  at  least  I  saw  among  them  no  very  ill-look- 
ing ones.  The  women  have  also  a  very  healthy  appearance,  being  quite  handsome.  But 
the  woHunen,  on  the  other  hand,  all  look  very  ill,  and  can  be  told  from  other  men  at  the 
fint  gtanoe.  Their  cheeks  are  all  fallen  in,  their  complexion  sickly  and  yellow,  and  some- 
I  a  yellow-green — their  gate  tottering — and  their  hands  tremble^;  from  this  they  never 


METAL  PLATE  FOR  SHEATHING  SHIPS. 

P1IK5T  O&JLTrSD  TO  GtOBGI  FSSDEXICC  XUNTZ,  ESQ.,  M.  P.,  FOS  AN  IMniOVED  MAirXTFACTUlB 
OF  METAL  PLATES  FOE  SHEATBIlfO  THE   BOTTOMi  OF  SHIPS  OR  OTHER  VESSELS. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  sheathing  metal  described  in  the  specification  of  a  patent 
panted  to  the  present  patentee,  October  29,  1832,  which  metal  is  composed  of  copper  and 
zinc,  in  such  proportions,  that,  whilst  the  copper  is  to  a  considerable  extent  preserved,  suf- 
ficient oxidation  is  produced,  by  the  action  of  the  sea-water  on  the  metal,  to  keep  the 
ibip's  bottom  clean  ;  60  parts  of  copper  are  used  in  this  niixture  to  40  parts  of  zinc  ;  and 
it  has  been  found  that  this  proportion  of  copper  could  not  be  reduced  without  exposing  the 
^oy  to  injury,  from  the  zinc  being  separately  acted  on.  The  present  improvements  con- 
aatin  combining  a  suitable  metal  or  metals  with  the  copper  and  zinc,  so  that  the  mixture 
may  contain  a  less  proportion  of  copper  than  that  above  named  ;  and  at  the,  same  time 
a  sufficient  degree  of  oxidation  may  be  produced,  and  a  separate  action  on  the  zinc  pre- 
vented. 

llie  patentee  describes  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  with  another  metal,  which  he  has 
found  to  poasesB  the  same  power  of  oxidation  as  the  metal  described  in  his  former  specifi- 
cation,  and  yet  with  an  important  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  copper  employed,  and  con- 
aequently  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  metal.  The  alloy  consists  of  56  parts  copper,  40) 
pans  of  zinc,  and  3^  of  lead  ;  and,  in  making  the  alloy,  the  patentee  uses  an  additional 
quantity  of  zinc,  on  account  of  the  Iosb  of  that  material  which  occurs  during  the  operation, 
80  as  to  obtain  an  alloy  containing  the  diflerent  metab  in  the  above  proportions.  The 
laad  is  said  to  act  a  very  important  part  in  the  alloy,  as,  without  it,  the  combination  of  56 
parts  of  copper  with  40{  of  zinc,  would  not  produce  an  alloy  which  would  oxidize  sufli- 
dently  to  keep  the  ship's  bottom  clean.  The  alloy,  after  being  cast  into  ingots,  is  roUai 
into  sheets  (by  preference,  at  a  red  heat,)  which  are  then  to  be  annealed  ;  and,  if  desired, 
the  sheets  may  be  cleaned  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  properly  diluted. 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  above  proportions,  for  tne  quantity  of 
eopper  may  be  increased  (which  will,  however,  increase  the  cost  of  the  sheathing  metal,) 
or  it  may  be  decreased  to  a  slight  extent  ;  but  it  must  not  be  reduced  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
tiloy  produced.  Although  lead  is  mentioned  in  the  above  description,  any  other  suitable 
metal  may  be  used  in  place  of  it,  but  not  widi  equal  advantage. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  WHISKEY  FROM  CORN  IN  OHIO. 

The  Courier,  of  Batavia,  has  an  interesting  article  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  flour 
and  whiskey  made  in  Clermont  county,  and  the  amount  of  com  and  wheat  consumed  in 
their  manofacturo,  the  cost,  &,c.  In  the  county,  it  states  there  are  nine  distilleries  in  ac- 
tive operation,  consuming  about  twetUy^^even  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  o/*  00m  per  day  ! 
The  average  price  at  which  this  com  was  purchased,  during  the  past  year,  may  be  set 
down  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  cost  of  the  daily  consumption  of  com  at  these  distille- 
ries would  be  a  trifle  less  than  six  hundred  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year  ! 

The  whiskey  manufactured  at  these  establishments  amounts  to  about  ten  thousand  gal- 
loos  per  day,  or  three  million  gallons  per  year !  the  value  of  which,  at  18  cents  per  gallon-*- 
which  has  been,  perhaps,  about  the  average  price  for  a  year  jiast — would  Rmount  to  the 
•am  of  five  hun«ed  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

These  establisbments  feed  and  fatten,  in  the  coarse  of  a  year,  not  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand hogs,  averaging  250  pounds  each,  which,  at  four  dollars  per  hundred,  would  amount 
to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  consumption  of  wheat,  at  these  establishments,  is  set  down  at  about  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  bnshels  per  annom,  making  about  thirty  thoufiand  barrels  of  flour  yearly. 
In  order  to  give  a  clearer  conception  of  the  business  these  immense  establishments  carry 
on,  both  as  regards  the  labor  performed  and  the  money  expended,  a  few  of  the  leading 
items  that  enter  into  the  account  current  of  these  nine  manufactories  is  thus  presented : — 

Com,  725,000  bushels  at  25  cents $181,000 

Wheat,  150,000  bushels  at  75  cents 37,500 

Hogs.  30,000,  at  $3.. 90,000 

Whiskey  barrels,  75,000,  at  91 ^ 75,000 

Flour  barrels,  30,000,  at  35  cents 10,000 

Total 9393,500 

The  cash  realized  may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  as  follows: — 

For  Whiskey $540,000 

Flour 105,000 

Pork , 300,000 

Total $945,000 

It  is  not  claimed  that  accuracy  is  arrived  at  in  the  above  statement,  but  that  it  approxi- 
mates  the  truth.  The  cost  of  hands,  fuel.  Sec.,  Sec.,  is  not  included  above ;  but,  allowing 
one-third  of  the  product  for  the  use  of  capital,  land,  machinery,  and  profit,  and  valuing 
labor  at  50  cents  per  day,  the  result  would  show  that  about  four  thousand  persons  are  daily 
employed,  in  some  way  or  other,  immediately  and  remotely,  with  the  business  created  by 
the  nine  distilleries  of  this  county. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  says  the  Courier,  that  with  the  immense  quantity  of  liquor  manu- 
fiictured  in  Clermont  county,  there  is  not  a  Ucensed  retailer  of  spirits  within  its  borders. 


PASSAIC  MINING  COMPANY. 
One  of  the  editors  of  the  American  '*  Mining  Journal,  and  Raiboad  (gazette,**  recently 
visited  the  works  of  this  company,  in  New  Jersey,  near  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
company,  it  appears  from  the  Journal,  are  "  working  on  the  same  ridge,  and  near  the  old 
Sdiuyler  mines  of  the  New  Jersey  company.  The  Passaic  mine  vrna  worked  to  consid- 
erable extent  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  from  appearances,  we  are  led  to  suppose, 
with  no  inconsiderable  success.  The  water  level  was  driven  nine  hundred  feet  throng 
the  solid  rock,  and  several  shafts  were  sunk,  but  the  prosecution  of  the  work  was  aban- 
doned on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The  present  company  proceeded  to  work  with 
an  ample  capiuil  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  1847,  and  have, 
since  that  time,  cleared  out  the  old  works,  and  erected  the  proper  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery for  mining.  The  steam-engine  is  of  the  kind  called  the  "  beam-engine,"  of  forty 
horse-power,  with  flue  boilers,  and  works  cast  iron  lifting-pumps  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
The  building  enclosing  the  works,  is  sixty  feet  square,  and  there  is  also  a  blacksmith- 
shop,  ofHce,  etc.,  on  the  ground,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  fence-wall  twelve  feet 
in  height.  The  main  shaft  is  heavily  tfinbered  with  white  oak,  both  for  frame-work  and 
planking.  The  indications  below,  so  far  as  we  were  enabled  to  judge,  are  of  a  very  sat- 
isfactory character;  much  ore,  containing  a  low  per  centage  of  copper,  having  been  left  by 
the  former  miners  after  it  had  been  raised.  The  gentlemen  interested  in  this  mine,  are 
making  Urge  outlays,  with  evident  good  management,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged." 


NEW  LOOM  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON. 

Mr.  Edward  Norfolk,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  invented  a  loom,  simple  in  its  mechanism, 
noiseless  in  its  operation,  and  capable,  he  says,  of  causing  a  saving  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  The  motion  of  ihe  shuttle  is  derived  directly  from  the  lathe  with 
a  positive  accelerated  motion,  and  moves,  therefore,  directly  at  the  speed  of  the  lathe 
without  noise.  A  girl  can  tend  six  of  these  lathe?  as  easily  as  four  of  the  common  move- 
ment. 
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ORYLL'S  STATISTICS  OF  COPPER  ORES. 

The  foDowing  statement  of  copper  ores  sold  from  each  mine,  British  and  Foreign,  is 
derived  from  Gryll's  Annual  Mining  Sheet,  from  Jane  30th,  1846,  to  June  30th,  1847 : — 


Agar,  Wheal 

Alfied  Consols 

Andrew,  Wheal,  and  Naqjiles... 

Anna,  Wheal 

Barrier 

Bed£>rd  United  Mines ~ 

Botalbck... 

Brewer,  Wheal 

Boeketto,  Wheal ^ 

BuUer,  Wheal 

Busy,  Wheal 

Camborne  Vean 

Cam  Brea  Mtnes^ 

Cam  Perran 

Charlestown  United  Mines. 

Cliflbrd,  Wheal 

Comfort,  WheaL 

Condnrrow 

Consolidated  Mines 

Cook's  Kitchen 

Copper  House  Slag .„ 

Cieeg  Braws 

Dolcoaih 

Ease  Wheal  Crofty 

EwtPool ^ 

East  R^istian 

East  Seton 

Etten,  Wheal «. 

Fowej  Consols. 

Friendship,  Wheal 

Godolphin 

Oorland,  Wheal 

GramWer  and  St.  Aubjrn- 

Hallenbeagle 

Hanson  Mines 

Harriet,  Wheal 

Harvey's  Ore 

Holmhosb «... 

Jane,  Wheal 

Jewell,  Wheal .:.... 

Kayle,  Wheal 

Lanivet  Consols 

Levant 

Maiden,  Wheal 

Maria,  Funny,  and  Josiah,  Wis.. 

MarkVaUey 

North  Wheal  Basset 

North  Downs 

North  Pool 

North  Roskear„ 

Par  Consols 

Penstruthal 

Perran  St.  George 

Poldice 

Prosper  and  Friendship,  Wk.... 


0OR2VWALL. 

Orvfton 

Mch  mine. 

Slcwt*. 

202 

791 

388 

48 

554 

1,244 

181 

379 

672 

185. 

152 

3,330 

8,465 

174 

184 

277 

759 

990 

9,659 

87 

158 

1,033 

1,990 

3,674 

560 

51 

162 

643 

6,510 

2,576 

332 

56 

1,310 

392 

245 

774 

142 

1.125 

75 

810 

157 

1,094 

1,013 

297 

14,195 

680 

432 

314 

961 

5,552 

5,489 

44 

1,897 

1,996 

3,037 


•  Amoant 

Price 

iaOBOIMT 

DOTSlewt. 

£       «. 

d. 

£    a. 

d. 

974  19 

6 

4  16 

6 

3.709  11 

0 

4  14 

0 

2,046  15 

0 

5  5 

6 

90  2 

0 

1  17 

6 

2,579  15 

0 

4  13 

0 

7,597  0 

0 

6  2 

0 

1,059  7 

6 

6  17 

0 

972  12 

0 

2  11 

6 

3,254  9 

0 

4  10 

0 

580  13 

6 

3  2 

6 

441  4 

0 

2  18 

6 

16,908  5 

6 

5  1 

6 

52,809  8 

6 

6  5 

0 

776  7 

0 

4  9 

0 

3,462  10 

6 

18  16 

6 

1,370  19 

6 

4  19 

0 

2,821  11 

0 

3  14 

6 

3,864  17 

6 

3  18 

0 

584^76  17 

0 

6  0 

6 

240  1 

0 

2  15 

0 

306  18 

0 

1  19 

0 

4,984  18 

0 

4  16 

6 

9,777  2 

6 

4  18 

6 

21,153  12 

6 

5  15 

0 

2,234  11 

0 

4  0 

0 

291  11 

6 

5  14 

0 

951  6 

6 

5  17 

6 

3,862  4 

6 

6  0 

0 

33,693  2 

0 

5  3 

6 

20,435  8 

6 

7  18 

6 

1,353  4 

0 

4  1 

6 

284  2 

0 

5  1 

6 

6,929  0 

0 

5  6 

0 

1,261  8 

6 

3  4 

6 

1,165  2 

6 

4  15 

0 

3,162  12 

0 

4  1 

6 

230  11 

0 

1  12 

6 

6,972  11 

6 

6  4 

0 

216  3 

0 

2  17 

6 

3,934  9 

6  , 

4  17 

0 

909  0 

0 

5  16 

0 

5,718  5 

6 

5  5 

6 

7,849  9 

6 

7  15 

0 

1,284  8 

6 

4  6 

6 

904^24  10 

6 

6  7 

0 

2,272  16 

0 

3  7 

0 

2,125  6 

6 

4  18 

6 

1,871  12 

0 

5  19 

0 

4,336  15 

0 

4  10 

6 

32,488  9 

6 

5  17 

0 

34,523  9 

0 

6  6 

0 

325  19 

6 

7  8 

0 

8,601  12 

0 

4  10 

6 

8,414  11 

0 

4  4 

6 

14,697  2 

0 

4  17 

0 
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TABIiB~HX>IITIinrm>. 

Providence  Mitiea. 163 

Redruth  Consols. 109 

Rodney,  Wheal 707 

Ruby,  Wheal- 101 

Seton,  Wheal ,... 5,183 

Sisters,  Wheal 1,088 

South  Wheal  Basset.... 2,137 

South  Caradon '. - 4,282 

South  Wheal  Francis. 1,689 

South  Roskear 996 

South  Tolgus 106 

South  Towan 715 

St.  Agnes  Consola 473 

St  Andrew,  Wheal 37 

Sundry  small  mines 750 

Tincroft 5,096 

Ting  Tang  Consols 511 

Treleigh  Consols 2,443 

Tremayne,  WheaL , 968 

TrenowConsols i 985 

Trenwith,  Wheal 49 

Tresavean 5,178 

Trethcilan 1,334 

Tretoil 607 

Treviskey 1.569 

United  Hills 3.497 

United  Mines 11,696 

Virgin,  Wheal 954 

Vyvyan,  Wheal 268 

Wellington  Mines 91 

West  Basset. 51 

West  Caradon 4^250 

West  Fowey  Consols. 174 

WestWhcalJewell ; 1,143 

West  Wheal  Treasury 398 

West  TretheUan 321 

WaUums's  Bast  Downs 59 

WALES. 

Australia 256 

Ballymurtagh 2,012 

Beerhaven - 6,025 

Bnrra  Burra-. 2,900 

ChiU ~ 6,800 

Cobre 13,731 

Copiapo 838 

Cuba 6,044 

Cronebane 1,383 

Holyford 298 

Kanmantoo 295 

Kapunda 1,395 

Kaw-aw - 176 

Ki\ockmahon « 4,635 

Lackamore ^....  84 

Llandidno « 434 

Montacute 265 

New  Zealand 137 

Pennsylvania - 305 

Recoropensa - 407 

Santiago 3,336 

Sundry  small  mines 901 

Tigrony 324 

Vwtorim 303 


480  9 

0 

2  19 

6 

670  3 

6 

6  3 

0 

2,902  14 

0 

4  2 

0 

844  15 

0 

8  7 

0 

33,544  8 

6 

6  9 

6 

7,119  10 

6 

6  U 

0 

10,905  19 

6 

5  2 

0 

27,890  2 

6 

6  10 

6 

20,121  5 

0 

11  18 

6 

5,357  7 

6 

5  7 

6 

578  19 

0 

5  9 

0 

2340  14 

0 

3  19 

6 

1,289  18 

6 

2  14 

6 

28  13 

6 

0  15 

6 

4.077  8 

6 

5  8 

6 

22,522  15 

6 

4  8 

6 

2,123  16 

0 

4  3 

0 

15,886  19 

0 

6  10 

0 

5,243  15 

6 

5  8 

6 

5,757  16 

6 

5  17 

0 

309  1 

0 

6  6 

0 

21,493  13 

0 

4  3 

0 

4,525  19 

0 

3  8 

0 

2,533  10 

6 

4  3 

6 

11,887  3 

0 

7  11 

6 

14,578  15 

6 

4  3 

6 

57,062  11 

0 

4  17 

6 

4.813  12 

6 

5  1 

0 

950  10 

6 

3  11 

0 

608  18 

0 

6  14 

0 

282  8 

6 

5  10 

6 

30,206  0 

0 

7  2 

0 

854  7 

0 

4  18 

0 

4,369  3 

0 

3  16 

6 

2,048  5 

6 

5  3 

0 

1,054  12 

6 

3  5 

6 

292  16 

0 

4  19 

6 

4,231  17 

6 

16  10 

6 

6,290  9 

0 

3  2 

6 

44,939  9 

6 

7  9 

0 

53,044  14 

0 

18  6 

0 

70,074  8 

6 

25  0 

0 

163,853  6 

0 

11  18 

6 

17,935  10 

6 

21  8 

0 

71,356  18 

0 

11  16 

0 

6,170  17 

6 

4  9 

0 

6,130  18 

0 

20  11 

6 

4,338  19 

6 

14  14 

0 

27,674  17 

6 

19  17 

0 

1,718  15 

0 

9  15 

6 

29,402  9 

0 

6  7 

0 

774  4 

6 

9  4 

6 

2,378  19 

6 

5  9 

6 

4,605  19 

6 

17  7 

6 

1,633  9 

0 

11  18 

6 

2,670  3 

6 

8  15 

0 

1.596  13 

0 

3  18 

6 

48,305  14 

0 

14  9 

6 

5,300  3 

6 

5  17 

6 

1,183  8 

6 

3  13 

0 

457  5 

0 

1  10 

0 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  MINING  COMPANY. 

The  ailver  mine  of  the  British  North  Aroericmi  Mining  Company,  known  bb  Colonel 
Piiooe*8  Location,  is  attracting  considerable  notice  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  ascer- 
lained  extent  of  the  vein,  and  the  exceeding  richncM  of  the  ore.  The'**  American  Mi- 
ning Joamal**  states,  on  what  is  deemed  good  aathority,  that  ^  the  vein  has  been  distinctly 
traced  for  more  than  three  miles  on  the  north  shore  of  Ltke  Superior,  opposite  Spar 
Uand ;  and  that  the  metalliferoos  portion  is  from  three  to  five  feet  in  width.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  mine  has  sunk  a  shaft  into  the  silver-bearing  portion  several  feet,  with  increased 
nchoeaB  of  the  ore  as  he  descended ;  and  it  would  really  seem,  from  the  developments  al- 
ready made,  that  the  mine  of  this  company  is  the  richest  ailver  mine  in  the  world.  The 
dep^  of  the  vein  caimot,  of  coarse,  be  determined ;  but  if  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
worked  silver  mines  elsewhere  can  have  any  application  to  this  mine,  the  extent  of  its 
wealth  cannot  well  be  overrated. 

We  have  just  seen  a  number  of  specimens  of  ore  taken  from  this  mine,  which  are  said 
to  be  a  fiiir  average  of  several  barrels  recently  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  company,  in 
Montreal.  They  are  ,very  rich,  containing,  we  should  judge,  near  13  per  cent  silver. 
We  ako  saw  a  bar  of  pure  silver  weighing  about  five  pounds,  smelted  from  the  ore,  and 
aboat  forty  poaods  of  the  ore,  which  had  been  roasted  and  pulverized  preparatory  to  smelt- 
ing. There  is  a  large  force  now  at  work  on  the  mine,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  com- 
pany to  have  one  hundred  tons  of  ore  ready  for  shipment  on  the  opr^ning  of  navigation  in 
the  ipring.  A  considerable  quantity  is  now  on  its  way  to  Montreal,  where  it  is  daily  ex- 
pected. The  annual  report  of  this  company  was  published  in  the  nindi  number  of  the 
"  Mining  Journal." 


USEFUL  TABLES  OF  DRY  MEASURES. 

The  following  tables  of  dry  measures,  which  are  selected  from  the  Prairie  Farmer,  arc 
worthy  attention.  They  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
first  table  is  cubic  boxes,  and  the  first  column  of  inches  and  decimals  of  inches  are  ths 
cube  root  (or  sides  of  the  boxes)  of  the  cubic  inches  contained  in  each  box,  which  is  the 
second  coluoin  of  inches,  &c.  The  second  table  is  oblong  boxes,  and  the  first  two  col- 
imns  of  inches  are  the  width  and  length  of  the  bottom,  and  the  third  column  of  inches, 
&c,,  are  the  height  of  the  boxes.  As  the  inches  on  most  mensiires  of  length  are  divided 
inioe}ghth%  &.C.,  the  decimals  of  inches  in  the  tables  can  be  reduced  into  8ths,  16ths, 
and  iOOihs,  if  wanted.  The  rule  for  laying  out  boxe,**  ia  thus: — Divide  the  cubic  inches 
in  the  mea«*ure  or  box  wanted  by  the  area  of  the  bottom,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
height.  Thus  for  a  peck,  as  in  the  table,  8,  multiplied  by  9,  is  equal  to  72 ;  537.6,  divid- 
ed by  72,  is  equal  to  7.466 ;  .466,  multiplied  by  32,  equals  almost  15-32  of  an  inch,  equal 
10  7  and  15-32  inches  high,  which  is  near  enough  for  common  use  ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 


FIRyr  TABLE,  OF  CUBJC  BOIES- 

SECO.ND  TABLE,  OF  OBLOKO  BOXES. 

iDChM. 

Cubic  in- 

Inches.          lachet. 

A  sq.  box  2.0327  eq*l  to  1 

gill,  eq*l  tc 

»           84 

A  box  2  by   Sand  1,40 high 

,  is  eq*l  to  1  bush. 

u 

35268 

"      1 

pint. 

M 

33.6 

(t 

3  "    4  "    2.80 

•♦            1  pint. 

u 

4.0655 

"      1( 

luart. 

<• 

675 

i« 

4  "    5  "    3.36 

1  qrt. 

i( 

&4537 

"      ipeck. 

(4 

268.8 

it 

G  "    8  "    5.60 

ipk. 

u 

ai3ii 

"      1 

[leck. 

tl 

537.6 

it 

8  •'     9  *'    7.466 

1  pk. 

•« 

105445 

"      \  bu-h  , 

tl 

10755 

u 

10  "  11  «.  0.747 

ibush. 

«♦ 

12.9074 

"      1 

« 

(1 

21504 

«i 

13  '*  15  "  11.028 

(1            1    ** 

<t 

16562 

*•      2 

•( 

<( 

4300.8 

« 

16  "  20  "  13.44 

u           2  (( 

t< 

18.611 

•«     3 

(i 

« 

64515 

«t 

18  "  24  ••  14.81 

"           3  " 

<t 

20480 

"      4 

«t 

« 

8601.6 

It 

20  ^  28  "  16.36 

tt           ^  (1 

«* 

22.070 

•*      5 

«< 

<« 

10752.0 

t( 

20  "  32  •*  1&80 

t(           5   « 

«l 

23454 

"      6 

<i 

« 

129024 

(( 

22  «  32  *•  18.327 

«f           5  tt 

«* 

24.691 

"      7 

tt 

it 

15052.8 

<( 

22  "  36  '♦  19.003 

tt              y    tl 

M 

25.8148 

•*      8 

(( 

tt 

172035 

tt 

23  "  37  '•  20538 

"              8    " 

*t 

26.848 

"      9 

c« 

tt 

19353.6 

t« 

24  •*  38  «  21521 

f<           9  tt 

u 

27.808 

"    10 

« 

tt 

21501.0 

It 

24  "  40  •«  22.40 

10  *• 
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SCHNEBLY»S  ROTARY  STEAM-ENGINE. 
This  newly  invented  steam-engine  possesses,  as  we  learn  from  eiperienced  engineen; 
the  following  advantages  over  the  ordinary  engine : — 

1.  The  Rotary  motion  is  original  and  complete,  without  any  waste  of  power  or  pooai- 
bility  of  intermption,  like  the  *'  stopping  on  the  centre,"  well  known  to  all  who  work  with 
steam. 

2.  This  engine  occupies  not  more  than  one-third  the  room  required  by  the  old  ones. 

3.  It  is  less  than  half  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  engine  of  equal  power — a  vital  con- 
sideration in  steamboats,  on  railroads,  &c. 

4.  It  requires  much  less  fuel— a  fact  of  great  importance,  in  view  especially  of  the  rapid 
extension  and  increase  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation. 

5.  It  costs  considerobly  less  money  than  any  other  engine  of  equal  capacity. 

This  last  is  a  circumstance  quite  adverse  to  what  is  usual.  Generally » when  a  machine 
18  invented  to  save  labor  or  fuel,  or  to  increase  power,  it  must  encounter  the  drawbacks  of 
increased  cost  Manufacturers  and  operators  of  machinery  are  weary  of  looking  at  in- 
ventions which  promise  to  save  them  so  many  hundred  dollars  per  year,  but  require  an 
immediate  outlay  of  thousands  to  effect  it ;  but  here  is  an  invention  which  economizes  not 
only  in  future,  but  first  cost,  giving  treble  power  from  the  fame  weight  of  metal  and  on 
the  same  area  of  space,  while  you  have  less  to  pay  for  it  than  for  any  other  of  equal  force. 


I 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  SCREW- WINCH. 
The  London  Mining  Journal  furnishes  a  description  of  this  useful  tool,  which  has  just 
been  registered  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  English,  of  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  which, 
while  it  po8<ie8ses  all  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  the  old  screw*handle  screw- winch, 
can  be  opplied  in  a  considerably  less  time,  is  equally  effective,  and  mnch  more  econom. 
ical.  The  fixed  jaw  and  handle  is  the  same  as  usual,  only  the  latter  has  a  serrated  rack 
on  its  upper  surface.  The  moveable  jaw  has  a  corresponding  rack  in  the  upper  face  of 
the  slot,  and  is  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  pin,  which  makes  a  quarter  revolution ; 
having  on  one  portion  of  its  circumference  a  flat  surface,  and  worked  by  a  trigger.  When 
this  fiat  surface  is  uppermost,  the  jaw  slides  easily ;  but,  on  depressing  the  trigger,  the 
cylindrical  fiice  of  the  pin  bites  against  the  handle,  and  fixes  the  jaw  by  the  aid  of  the  two 
racks.    It  works  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 


COPPER  MINES  OF  CUBA.- 
We  learn  from  a  late  London  journal,  that  a  company  is  in  comae  of  formation  at 
Madrid,  with  the  object  of  working  some  copper  mines  in  Cuba.  It  demands  that  it 
should  have,  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  the  privilege  of  importing  into  Spain  copper 
ore  free  of  duty,  and  then,  again,  the  same  privilege  of  exporting  abroad.  It  also  demands 
that  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  all  other  companies  exporting  fix)m  Cnba.  This  matter 
had  been- referred  by  the  government  to  the  royal  council,  by  whom  it  was  decided,  with 
a  minority  of  eight  votes  to  seven,  that  the  privilege  of  free  importation  from  Cuba  shoald 
be  granted,  but  for  twenty-five  yeare  only.  Senor  Burgos,  an  hiflnential  member  of  the 
coimcO,  has  also  a  considerable  interest  in  the  company. 


AN  AMERICAN  CHINA  WARE  MANUFACTORY. 
We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  a  gentleman  named  lUdgway,  from 
Stafibrdshire,  England,  bas  estabUshed  a  manufactory  of  china  and  queensware,  on  the 
Big  Sandy  river,  in  Western  Virginia,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Ohio  river.  This 
manufactory  is  already  the  nucleus  of  a  new  town,  which  is  rapidly  rising  around  it ;  while 
further  to  the  eastward,  and  especially  in  Tazewell,  Cabell,  and  Logan  counties,  extensive 
settlements  of  farms  and  vineyards  are  also  in-progress.  There  are  valuable  mines  of 
bitnminotts  and  cannel  coal  in  the  same  region,  with  salt,  iron  ore,  gypsnm,  lead,  and 
limestone,  in  abandanoe. 
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METALS  AND  ORES  OF  AMERICA. 
We  find  this  brief  statement  of  metals,  etc,  in  a  late  number  of  the  **  American  Mining 

At  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Natoralists,  Dr.  T. 
C.  Jtduon,  the  president  of  tbe  society,  in  an  essay  on  the  subject,  explained  the  state  in 
viiicfa  the  metals  and  ores  of  America  are  found. 

Gold,  neariy  pure.  The  author  explained  the  difierent  methods  of  washing  and  sepa- 
nting  the  metals  in  the  United  Sutes  and  Brazil,  and  that  the  greatest  gold  deposit  in  the 
world  is  in  the  eastern  slope  of  tbe  Oural  mountains. 

SiLTEs,  in  the  pure  or  native  state,  is  found  in  many  places,  but  more  generally  in 
combinatioo,  as  with  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.  NatiTO  silver  and  native  copper,  are  occa- 
nonally  found  in  the  same  specimen.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  metab  as  they  occur  in 
tbe  Lake  Superior  copper. 

NATnrt  CoppEK  occurs  in  the  igneous  rocks,  as  the  besah,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  etc. 

Tnr  has  not  yet  been  found  in  quantities  which  justify  the  attempt  at  working  it  in  the 
United  States.    The  only  known  localities  are  in  New  Hampshire. 

Lead,  as  an  ore,  is  next  in  value  to  copper.  It  is  generally  found  in  combination  with 
nlphnr,  constitnting  the  galena,  or  sulphiiret  of  lead.  In  the  Western  States,  the  lead  is 
nearly  a  pure  sulphuret,  but  often  contains  a  litde  sHver,  amounting  to  4  per  cent.  Five 
to  seven  pounds  of  silver  have  occasionally  been  obtained  from  a  ton  of  lead  ore. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  SMELTING  COPPER. 

It  is  stated  in  the  London  Mining  Journal,  that  a  patent  has  been  obtained  for  a  pro- 
cess of  flmelting  copper  ores,  whether  consisting  of  the  oxides,  sulphurets,  or  carbonates, 
on  a  principle  entirely  new,  and  by  which  pure  merchantable  copper  can  be  produced  at  a 
eost  of  X5  per  ton. 

llie  trials  of  methods  now  in  operation  at  Swansea,  Dartmoor,  etc,  and  the  success  which 
appears  to  have  followed  Mr.  Bankart's  experiments,  render  the  present  invention  of  great 
tnterest  to  every  one  at  all  connected  with  the  copper  trade ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  the  fullest  and  most  elear  account  of  the  process,  that  the  materials  with  which  we 
may  be  fiimiBhed  will  enable  us  to  do. 


A  NEW  MINERAL— SULPHATO-CHLORID  OF  COPPER. 

Professor  Cconel  remarks  amongst  some  minerals  which  were  lately  put  into  his  hands 
bv  Mr.  Brooke  for  chemical  examination,  there  ymn  one  which  he  found  to  consist  of  sul- 
phuric add,  chlorine,  copper,  and  a  little  water.  Although  he  had  not  enough  material  to 
determine  the  proportions  oi  the  constituents,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  it  consists  of  sul- 
phate and  chlorid  of  copper,  with  a  little  water.  It  occurs  in  small  but  beautiful  fibrous 
tryttals ;  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brooke,  are  hexagonal  prisms,  having  the  angles  re- 
placed, and  thus  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  sjrstem.  Their  color  is  a  fine  blue — pale 
when  the  fibres  are  deUcate,  but  much  deeper  where  they  become  thicker.  Lustre,  vit- 
reous—translucency,  considerable — locality,  Cornwall  The  mineral  is  associated  with 
aiseniate  of  copper.    Ten  specimens  are  at  present  known  ;  one  is  in  the  British  Museum. 


RELATIVE  WEIGHT  OF  METALS. 

The  following  table  comprises  a  list  of  the  metals  generally  known,  with  theur  relative 
weight,  as  compared  with  that  of  water,  which  is  allowed  to  weigh  one  thousand  oimces 
per  cubic  foot : — 

Silver... 10,484  Cast  iron 7,908 

Copper 8,788  Zinc. 7,190 

Brass... 3,397  Tin-. 8,091 

Wrouj^tiron- 7,778  Antimony 6,700 


PUtina- 22,000 

Gold 19,000 

Mercury 13,000 

Lead. 11,352 
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RECIPE  FOR  DYEING  BLUE  AND  GREEN. 
We  copy  the  foUowmg  method  for  dyeing  blae  and  green  from  the  «  Soathem  Cultiva- 
tor," which  aasares  as  that  there  is  no  imposition  in  the  plan,  and  that  any  penon  follow- 
ing it  will  find  it  to  prove  entirely  satisfactory.    It  is,  moreover,  a  cheap  and  simple 
method : — 

Take  one  pound  of  pounded  logwood,  boil  it  in  a  sofiicient  quantity  of  water  until  all 
the  substance  is  out  of  it,  then  take  about  half  a  gallon  of  the  liquor  and  dissolve  one 
ounce  of  verdigris,  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  it,  boil  your  yam  in  the  logwood  water 
one  hour,  stirring  it  and  keeping  it  loose.  Take  out  your  yam,  mix  the  half  gnllon  that 
contains  the  verdigris  and  alum,  then  put  your  yam  into  the  mixture,  and  boil  it  four 
hours,  stirring  and  keeping  it  loose  all  the  time,  and  taking  it  out  every  hour  to  give  it  air, 
after  which  dry  it,  then  boil  it  in  soap  and  water,  and  it  is  done.  The  above  will  dye  six 
pounds  of  cotton  yarn  an  elegant  deep  blue:  after  which  put  in  as  much  yam  into  the 
same  liquor,  and  boil  it  three  hours,  stirring;  as  above,  and  you  will  have  a  good  pale  blue, 
or  boil  hickory  bark  in  your  liquor,  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  green. 


MERCANTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
We  have  heretofore  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  several  ex- 
tracts ftt)m  Mr.  Parker*s  celebrated  "Sermon  of  Merchants,"  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  have  been  well  received  by  our  readers  generally.  The  Pulpit  of  to-day,  should 
be  made  the  medium  of  enforcing,  freely  and  fearlessly,  social  reforms ;  and  if  the  clergy 
expect  to  retain  their  power  of  doing  good,  or  wish  to  secure  the  approbation  of  their  own 
consciences,  and  the  veneration  and  esteem  of  honest,  noble-minded  men,  they  will 
not  timidly  withhold  their  highest  convictions  of  troth  and  duty.  The  time  when 
•*  fig-leaved"  dogmas  apparently  satbfied  the  slumbering  wants  of  men  and  women,  is  fast 
passing  away,  and  they  are  beginning  to  aspire  after  a  higher  and  more  practical,  tin ^ble 
form  of  godliness.  The  Pulpit  of  to-day,  must  take  up  the  golden  rale  of  the  GJoepel,  and  ap- 
ply its  catholic  spirit  and  teachings  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time&  The  States- 
man in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  the  Merchant  in  his  Coun ting-House,  or  on  'Change,  the 
Mechanic  in  his  work-shop,  and  the  Farmer  in  the  field,  must  become  high  priests  in  the 
consecrated  Temple  of  social,  political,  and  commercial  reform.  Were  tliis  the  place,  wc 
should  be  glad  to  extend  our  remarks,  suggested  by  the  publication  of  a  discourse  deliv- 
ered at  an  ordination  in  Newburyport,  by  the  Rev.  William  Henrv  Channisg,  entitled 
the  **  Gospel  of  To-Day  ;*'  in  which  the  preacher  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  **  converging 
tendencies  of  our  age,"  rapidly,  but  comprehensively  viewing  the  various  forms  of  their  de- 
yelopment.  The  discourse,  we  understand,  was  listened  to  with  intense  interrat ;  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  find  many  earnest  readers,  as  we  feel  quite  sure  that  no  true  and 
generous-minded  man  can  resist  the  force  and  influence  of  the  pure  truths  and  lofty  elo- 
quence which  pervades  its  every  page  and  paragraph.  We  shall  be  pardoned,  we  trust, 
for  introducing  in  this  place  a  brief  extract,  the  most  appropriate  for  those  of  our  '*  pariah" 
of  merchants  and  statesmen  who  make  legislation  and  political  economy  their  study. 

Liberalism  is  a  movement  so  profound  in  its  principle,  so  universal  in  its  scope,  that  it 
would  be  profiination  to  compare  with  it  the  aristocratical  republicanism  of  ancient  days, 
or  the  middle  ages.  Its  idea  is  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  as  man ;  it  reveres  the  sacred- 
nesB  of  persons.  Bom  in  the  Protestant  recognition  of  the  freedom  due  to  individual  con- 
science, nurtui^ed  by  Christian  views  of  duty  and  destiny,  it  baa  grown  with  the  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  the  strength,  of  modern  society,  till  its  clear  voice  is  heard  every- 
where, demanding  that  each  nation  shall  be  a  congress  of  kings,  where  all  members  of 
the  state  are  honored  as  sovereigns.  How  the  conviction,  that  government  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  people,  has  gone  forth  from  the  American  and 
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French  rerohitions,  to  ahatter  and  sweep  away  the  Btrong-holds  of  privilege !  Antocnus 
and  mooaicha  make  ready  to  come  down  from  their  toppling  eminencee,  at  they  hear 
afer  the  ear^qnake  tread  of  the  rising  nullions.  **  Constitution  I**  **  Trial  by  Jury !" 
"  FVee  presses  !**  **  Soffrage  I"  **  Representation !"  these  are  the  mighty  words,  at  whose 
utterance  phantom -forme  of  old  abuses  fold  their  robes  of  darkness  round  them  and  pre- 
pare for  flight,  while  yoong  fikcea  of  hope  smile  out  from  clonds  made  radiant  by  ^e  good 
time  coming.  The  Cbardst  plants  his  Saxon  foot  upon  the  floor  of  the  Brit^  Parlit" 
ment,  and  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  baron  is  broken ;  and,  from  the  heaps  of  blood-atained 
sriies  where  she  sits  in  chains,  Poland  shall  yet  arise,  and,  pntting  off*  her  weeds  of  moom- 
ing,  welcome  home  her  scattered  orphans.  Very  slow,  but  very  sure,  draws  nearer  the 
day  of  Jubilee,  when  every  dispossessed  hireling  shall  reclaim  his  birthright  The  law  of 
ift«rty  most  rale  the  world.  But  who  so  well  as  the  citizen  of  this  republic  can  tell  the 
dangers  and  temptations  of  democracy  7  Notoriously,  the  strongest  passion  trained  under 
€nT  institutions,  is  a  conceited  self-love.  We  are  a  restless,  jealous,  aspiring,  ostentatious, 
opinionated  people.  A  jostling  crowd,  we  rush  to  every  open  door  of  opportunity,  all 
ea^r  for  the  first  chance,  in  honor  preferring  ourselves.  Rude  familiarity,  or  aflected 
exclastveneas,  is  put  on  in  place  of  respectful  courtesy.  Each  measures  himself  on  his 
stilted  pretensions,  as  his  fellow's  equal.  We  choose  for  legislators,  not  the  wix  and  np- 
right,  whom  worth  makes  modest,  but  the  pliant  demagogue,  who  can  most  easily  be 
bnbed  to  serve  our  interests ;  and  the  fickle  multitude,  in  its  rush  for  emohiment  and 
party  pc>wer,  tramples  on  the  sanctity  of  the  law. 

The  reverent  desire  of  sanctions  for  order,  finds  its  expression  in  Legittmaey^  which 
DOW,  throughout  Europe,  props  its  tottering  claims  by  the  failures  of  this  professedly  free 
nation  to  fulfil  its  boaists.  Each  Sabbath-day,  myriads  of  serfs  ask  benedictions  on  ty- 
rants, as  their  *•  Fathers  on  Earth,"  while  far  awsy  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  the  exile  ut- 
ters his  dying  malediction  beneath  the  knout ;  and  young  heads,  grown  white  in  the 
daiigeons  of  Spielberg,  are  lifted  to  gaze  through  grates  upon  the  sky,  as  the  prayer  is 
whispered,  "  How  long !  O  Lord,  how  long !"  Yet  who  is  insensible  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  which  even  radicals  are  brought  by  experience  to  acknowledge,  that  govern- 
ment in  its  very  essence  is  Divine  7  What  right  can  there  be  in  the  universe,  to  rule,  on- 
derived  from  Supreme  justice  7  Can  imagination  form  a  conception  of  hell  so  vivid  as 
that  which  the  infuriated  recklessness  of  a  mob  actually  presents?  Is  it  not  clear  as 
^  day,  that  true  liberty  is  found  only  in  obedience  to  law  7  And  is  there  any  one  so 
dead  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity,  as  not  to  have  experienced  the  deep  joy  of 
lojal  service  ?  The  foundations  of  legitimacy,  in  the  principles  of  human  nature  and  the 
•jrstem  of  Providence,  are  too  firm  ever  to  be  shakeiL  In  every  heart  there  is  an  in- 
stinctive longing  for  leaders  worthy  of  chivalric  devotedness.  The  Divine  plan  of  soci- 
ety IB  evidently  that  of  honorable  distinctions,  not  of  levelling  equality,  ^d  the  very 
reason  for  ridding  earth  of  the  decrepit  hereditary  executives,  and  the  puppet-show  aris- 
tocradee  of  the  past,  is,  that  the  time  has  come  when  God's  delegated  rulers — ^his  mon- 
arehs  animated  by  genius,  his  nobles  entitled  by  goodness,  step  forward  to  take  the  seats 
of  power,  which  shadows  have  too  long  usurped.  More  and  more  does  each  day  make 
it  apparent  that  the  only  true  warrant  of  authority,  is  usefulness.  Very  strange,  grotesque, 
even,  are  the  s3rmbol9  of  the  change  which  this  most  obvious,  yet  most  forgotten,  truth  is 
working.  The  old  trappings  of  rank  are  kept  as  are  show-dresses  in  n  theatre  or  carnival, 
bat  the  wearer  varies  with  the  hour.  The  bankrupt  patrician's  blood  is  merged  by  mar- 
riage in  the  grandchild  of  the  rich  plebeian ;  and  the  peaceful  weaver,  who  clothes  a  peo- 
ple with  his  cottons,  walks  in  state  among  the  armor-suit^  of  buried  knights  who  once 
set  their  mail-clad  heels  upon  the  necks  of  peasants.  Meanwhile,  the  tracer  of  power 
goes  on,  from  the  idler  to  the  worker,  from  the  spendthrift  to  the  producer.  The  strong 
hand  of  industry  plays  with  the  bauble  of  a  sceptre,  which  a  grasp  would  crush,  because 
it  is  still  a  convenient  token  of  influence;  but  that  strong  hand,  in  fact,  guides  the  sec- 
retary's pen  and  the  marshal's  baton.  TTie  kings  behind  the  thrones  of  the  old  world, 
are  bankers ;  and  a  vote  of  the  broker's  board  gives  its  cue  to  the  ministerial  budget 
Even  in  this  popular  government,  the  forecast  ^  a  shrewd  merchant  or  monopolizing 
manufacturer  suggests  the  plan,  which,  commended  by  eloquence  to  the  scheming  frncy 
of  the  business  world,  determines  at  length,  in  legislative  halls,  the  measures,  character, 
&te,  of  the  republic.  In  a  word,  who  does  not  know,  that,  in  the  process  of  supplanting 
mock  power,  feigned  legitimacy  by  real  legitimacy,  money  is  now  the  ruler  over  men  7 

It  is  the  era  of  Political  Economy.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  rapid  developments  of 
drilization,  this  era  is  on  the  wane.  We  are  in  the  last  phasis  of  iree  competition ;  and 
joint-etook  corporations  begin  to  swallow  up  with  rapacious  maw  those  who  have  fiittened 
upon  respectable  swindling,  ironically  designated  commercial  speculation.  Wonderful 
age !  when  pofls  and  advertising  pave  the  way  to  public  confidence ;  when,  by  the  jug- 
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glery  of  swift  ezcbange,  he  who  yosterday  was  peimileaB,  is  to-morrow  a  millionaire  $ 
when  the  bankrapt  w^  meets  bat  a  tenth  of  his  obligations,  is  admired  as  pradent,  while 
the  honest  trader,  who  pays  all  bis  debts,  is  pitied  for  rninoos  improyidence ;  when  the 
"  whole  doty  of  man"  resolves  itself  into  the  ingenious  rule  of  keeping  up  appearances. 
But  a  troth,  never  again  to  be  forgotten,  has  this  age  of  steamboats,  railroads,  magnetic 
telegraphs,  manu^tories,  and  chemistry  applied  to  agriculmre,  taught ;  even  this — ^that 
the  appropriate  sphere  of  the  politician,  is  the  production,  distrilnition,  and  expenditure  of 
wealth.  The  most  trusted  statesman  of  to-day,  is  the  man  of  largest,  soundest,  quickeet 
business  judgment  Even  now,  the  legislative  orator  is  chiefly  valuable  for  his  skill  in  ex- 
plaining to  popular  apprehension  the  bearings  of  reports,  in  which  hard-working  commit- 
tees condense  the  results  of  statistical  tables,  and  the  testimony  of  practical  men.  Is  the 
time  distant,  when  the  dilatory  and  expendve  system  of  filtering  the  experience  of  form- 
ers, mechanics,  operatives,  through  the  meshes  of  legal  quibbles,  will  resolve  itself  into 
some  simpler  mode  of  calling  together  in  council  the  industrials  of  the  land  7  By  com- 
mon consent,  all  civilized  states  are  coming  to  acknowledge — the  most  civilized  first — 
that  the  one  problem  of  politics,  strictly  so  called,  is,  in  our  day,  the  Organization  of  In* 
duBtry,  He  is  a  superfluous  legislator  who  cannot  throw  some  light  upon  that  question. 
And  it  rapidly  becomes  more  evident,  that  if  the  theorists  of  the  nations  cannot  answer 
the  Sphinx's  riddle,  **  Why  does  the  poverty  of  the  masses  grow  with  the  accumulation 
of  riches  by  the  few?"  the  people  themselves  will  practically  solve  it,  by  a  re-distribution 
of  landed  property,  and  a  new  sliding-scale  of  wages,  graduated  according  to  labor  and 
akill,  as  well  as  capital ;  and,  above  all,  a  system  of  equitable  commerce,  whereby  the 
mere  go-between  will  not  absorb  both  the  workers  gains  and  the  consumers  means, 
while  adulterating  the  article  of  transfer.  Many  most  pregnont  lessons  of  wisdom  has  this 
era  been  teaching,  t6  those  who  will  listen,  by  its  fiiilures  and  frauds,  monopolies  and  repu- 
diations, its  men  made  cheap,  and  bread  made  dear ;  its  iron-limbed,  fiie-fed  monsters, 
battling  with  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  hungry  human  beings  ;  its  laborera  underbid  by 
each. other  in  the  market  for  a  master;  its  children  privileged  to  toil  for  starving  parents, 
who  seek  in  vain  lor  honest  emplo]rment.  And  among  these  lessons,  stands  this,  as  Al- 
pha and  Omega  of  social  prudence,  that  man  is  more  than  a  money-making  machine, 
and  though  bound  to  namre  by  his  physical  frame,  he  is  yet  more  bound  to  his  race  by 
kindly  oflections,  and  to  the  spiritual  world  by  reason  and  conscience.  Yes !  the  final 
word  of  Political  Economy,  is,  that  the  law  of  **  supply  and  demand"  is  a  delusive  guide, 
even  a  devilish  incantation,  unless  fulfilled  and  interpreted  by  the  two  central  laws  of  Hu- 
manity and  of  Heaven,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ;"  **  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  Grod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength." 


THE  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE,  OF  CINCINNATI 
Wc  know  of  no  eommcrdal  school  in  this  country,  in  which  mercantile  law  is  taught 
as  a  branch  of  commercial  education,  except  the  institution  oi  Messrs.  Gundry  and  Baoon, 
at  Cincinnati,  the  prospectus  of  which  lies  before  us. 

In  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University,  and  that  of  Yale  College,  there  is  a  distinct 
Mercantile  Department,  or  course  of  lectures  on  Commercial  Law,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  intend  to  become  merchants.  There  is  certainly  the  same,  or  equal  propriety,  and 
the  same  utility,  in  introducing  a  legal  department  into  a  commercial  school,  as  in  teach- 
ing commercial  jurisprudence  in  a  law  school. 

This  novel,  as  well  as  excellent  feature  of  Messrs.  Gundry  and  Bacon's  establishment, 
is  but  one  of  many  evidences  sfibrded  by  their  prospectus  of  their  large  and  enlightened 
views  of  the  true  end  and  aim  of  mercantile  education.  Their  entire  system  is  compre- 
hensive. With  a  thorough  course  in  penmanship  as  the  first  requisite,  (if  not  higher  than 
all  othera,  at  least  prior — a  pre-requisite,)  their  plan  embraces  Book-keeping  by  Double 
Entry,  Commercial  Calculations,  Commercial  Correspondence,  and  Commercial  Law.  In 
their  instnictions  upon  commercial  law,  Mr.  Gundry,  who  has  charge  of  the  department, 
follows,  we  perceive,  the  excellent  method  of  Smith,  in  his  Compendium  of  Commercial 
Lnw,  treating  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  the  Persons,  Property,  Contracts,  and  Reme- 
dies, of  the  Mercantile  Relation.  We  know  of  no  better  text-book  that  could  be  used 
than  this  excellent  work,  a  new  American  edition  of  which,  by  the  way,  has  just  been 
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pobKilied,  under  the  aUe  editorship  of  Mr.  Holoorebe,  of  the  Cinciimati  Bv,  and  was  no- 
ticed in  a  late  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

Such  are  the  evidences  which  Cincinnati  is  yielding  oa,  that  her  zeal  for  the  growth  of 
intelligence  among  her  merchants  keeps  pace  with  the  groii^^h  of  their  material  prosperitjr. 
The  long  list  of  pupils  whose  names  are  signed  to  a  testimonial  of  theh*  confidence  in 
Messrs.  Bacon  and  Gondry  as  teachers,  proves  at  once  the  extent  of  their  labors  and  the 
satisfiiction  they  have  given. 

We  congramlate  the  yoang  men  of  the  West  npon  the  opportanities  a  commercial  school 
Hke  this  a^rds  them  of  a  tme  preparation  fur  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  noble  call* 
ing  of  the  merchant ; — a  calling  which,  if  entered  upon  and  pursued  with  thorough  prepa- 
ration and  large  views,  is  truly  useful  as  well  as  noble ;  but  if  used  only  as  a  gainfiil  art 
of  petty  shifts  and  devices,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  man  and  a  cnise  to  the  community. 

THE  DRY-GOODS  CLERK. 

We  copy  fix)m  the  "  Dry-Goods  Reporter,"  a  weekly  sheet,  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  that  branch  of  trade,  the  following  communication  of  an  intelligent  correspondent,  which 
contains  suggestions  deserving  the  attention  of  merchants  and  clerks  generally : — 

No  single  subject  connected  with  the  dry-goods  trade  demands  a  more  serious  consider- 
atioo  than  the  present  condition  of  the  clerks  engaged  in  its  various  branches.  Upon  the 
honesty,  capacity,  and  exertion  of  the  clerk,  the  success  of  the  merchant  greatly  depends. 
His  good  or  bod  conduct  may  either  make  or  mar  our  present  plans  or  future  prospects. 
These,  we  believe,  are  truisms  which  are  generally  adtnitted.  It  behoores  us,  then,  as 
sound  and  discreet  merchants,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  hl«  interest ;  and,  as  one 
«ep  toward  the  attainment  of  so  great  a  desideratum,  we  would  sugfrest  that  an  associa- 
tion of  dry-goods  clerks  should  be  formed,  under  some  appropriate  name,  which  society 
dionid  embody  all  the  points  of  the  present  system  of  odd-fellowship,  together  with  the 
addition  of  the  following,  viz : — 

Thit  each  and  every  clerk,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  through  any  cause,  save 
and  excepting  misconduct,  should  be  entitled  to  draw  a  certain  sum  weekly,  for  six  weeks. 
No  qualifications  should  be  necessary  to  entitle  any  one  to  membership,  except  honesty 
and  morality ;  these  two  points  of  character  should  be  rigidly  insisted  on ;  and  the  most 
eftctual  manner  by  which  we  could  arrive  at  the  first  quaUfication,  would  be  to  require 
from  the  applicint  a  certificate  of  honesty  from  each  and  every  employer  he  has  ever  lived 
with,  and  for  the  second,  inquiry  and  report.  Should  an  application  be  made  by  a  person 
coming  from  any  country-town  or  other  city,  let  him  produce  a  certificate  from  his  former 
employer,  and  that  omployer*s  good  standing  be  vouched  for  by  the  mayor  or  selectmen 
of  said  town  or  city. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  trade,  more  especially  of  the  large  tHties,  are  awart 
that  the  amount  lost  annually  by  the  dishonesty  of  clerks,  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum. 
Now  this  dishonesty  operates  as  seriously  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  honest  clerk  as  to  the 
employer.  The  tinsel  and  glare  of  a  city  life  draws  towards  it  not  only  the  ambitious 
country-clerk,  but  the  city  l^  also  the  refuge  of  the  diBtressed,  and  the  El  Dorado  of  the 
rogae.  The  new  world  is  standing  with  outstretched  arms,  and  wooing  towards  her  the 
denizens  of  every  clime.  And  we  are  proud  to  say  that,  among  the  multitude  of  foreigners 
who  are  thronging  our  marts  of  trade,  there  are  many  whose  Uiorough  business  education 
is  highly  advantageous  to  us :  yet,  with  this  beneficial  class,  come  many  whose  biography, 
correctly  written,  would  shovv  that  **  they  had  left  their  countiy  for  their  country's  good." 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  young  man  is  detected  in  pilfering  nom  his  employer  in  Europs 
•—he  has  been  heretofore  a  valuable  clerk ;  his  history,  from  youth  to  manhood,  is  identified 
with  the  success  of  the  house  whose  confidence  he  has  outraged — the  feelings  of  thnt  house 
will,  notwithstanding  his  errors,  lean  towards  him,  and  the  thought  that  transportation 
would  not  retrieve  their  loss,  but  merely  gratify  their  revenge,  will  induce  them,  even  when 
unswayed  by  Christian  principles,  to  exclaim,  "  go,  and  sin  no  more.'*  In  fact,  instances 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  compromises  have  been  effected  in  Europe  with  pereons  who 
were  steeped  to  the  very  gills  in  crime,  and  legal  proceedings  quashed,  on  the  condition  that 
the  culprit  would  emigrate  to  America.  This  culprit  prepares  himself,  and  goes  to  a  fiiend — 
and  no  man  is  so  degraded  that  he  has  not,  at  least,  one  friend — he  tells  him  that  he  is  about 
to  leave  the  country,  and  emigrate  to  America ;  and,  through  the  ignorance  of  this  friend  of 
tks  caase  of  bis  emigration,  or  under  the  solemn  promise  of  entire  reformation,  he  obtains 
t  letter  of  introdoction  to  a  respectable  firm  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic    He  ccmet:  Uft 
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gentlemanly  appearance,  his  perfect  acquaiutance  with  the  details  of  the  trade,  as  drawn, 
probably,  from  his  experience  in  firBi-class  houses  in  Europe,  are  strong  recommendations. 
His  letter  of  introduction  gives  him  a  reference,  and  he  easily  obtains  a  situation.  And 
thus  this  man,  who  was  an  in&;rain  villain  before  he  left  his  native  land,  becomes  one  of 
the  dry-goods  fraternity,  and  his  superior  accomplishments  enable  him  to  successfully  cany 
out  his  nefarious  practices. 

Now,  I  submit  it,  is  it  not  for  the  interest  of  the  honest  young  man,  (whether  native  or 
foreign  bom,)  that  the  rogues  of  the  business  sliould  be  ferreted  out,  and  driven  from  the 
trade?  Would  not  the  profession  rise,  in  point  of  respectability,  in  consequence?  Is  it 
not  the  case,  that -a  stigma  is  cast  upon  aU  engaged  in  the  business  by  the  conduct  of  these 
evil-doers?  And  if  so,  let  us,  by  adopting  some  method  of  self-defence,  draw  a  distinct 
line  between  them  and  us.  The  benefits  of  the  proposed  plan  would  be  innumerable.  No 
clerk  would  be  subject  to  imposition  from  an  employer,  and  he  would  be  taken  care  of, 
when  sick,  from  a  fond  that  his  own  means  had  created ;  and  a  good  understanding  would 
be  maintained  between  the  clerks  employed  and  the  various  stores.  Thorough  merchants 
could  be  employed  to  deliver  series  of  lectures  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  business. 
The  rogues  being  driven  from  the  business,  as  they  inevitably  would  be,  the  demand  for 
clerks  would  be  greater,  and  the  pay  proportionably  increased. 

The  advantages  to  employers  are  folly  equal  to  those  offered  to  clerks ;  as,  in  case  of 
such  a  society  going  into  operation,  the  employer  would  be  certain  of  having  honest  clerks. 
Recommendations,  as  to  a  man's  capability,  are  of  little  account,  as  conversation  and  trial 
will  prove  this;  but  an  all-important  knowledge  is  requisite — which  a  series  of  years  alone 
could  prove — ^and  that  is  proof  that  he  is  honest.  Under  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
plan,  a  young  man  applies  for  a  situation :  the  first  question  put  to  him  would  be,  "  Are 
you  a  member,  in  good  standing,  of  the  Dry-Goods  Association?"  If  the  answer  is  yes, 
and  he  produces  his  certificate,  the  merchant  is  perfectly  posted  up  as  to  his  honesty,  and 
the  engagement  is  effected  with  perlfect  confidence  on  both  sides.  An  obligation  should 
be  entered  into  by  each  member  belonging  to  the  association,  to  expose  any  malpractices 
on  the  part  of  any  clerk  belonging  to  the  society.  E^ach  accused  member  should  be  sus- 
pended, but  allowed  a  trial  by  his  peers,  and,  if  found  guilty,  expelled  ;  and,  if  innocent, 
fully  reinstated  in  his  former  good  standing.  All  employers  should  be  allowed  to  join, 
upon  pa]rment  of  such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  but  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  a 
vote ;  but  still  theiranitiation  fee  would  serve  to  swell  the  receipts  of  the  treasury ;  and,  by 
joining,  the  employer  would  be  enabled  at  all  times  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  statements 
of  a  person  applying  for  employment.  The  jobbers  and  importers  are  interested,  inasmuch 
as  the  present  clerk  is  to  be  the  foture  merchant,  and  in  the  character  and  standing  of  said 
derii,  they  are  at  least  interested  prospectively. 


CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY. 

Depaktment  of  State,  Washin^sfton,  Nov.  29th,  1847. 
■  The  following  articles  from  the  consular  regulations  of  the  Oriental  republic  of  Uru- 
guay, are  pubti^ed  for  the  information  of  those  whom  they  may  concern,  viz : 

18.  Captains  of  vessels,  foreign  and  national,  sailing  from  ports  where  consuls  of  ths 
republic  are  established,  and  bound  for  ports  of  the  republic,  are  required  to  have  their 
manifest  of  cargo,  or  statement  that  they  are  in  ballast,  their  letter  of  health,  and  roll  of 
equipage,  certified  by  such  consul. 

Under  this  provision  will  be  comprehended  the  passports  of  passengers,  as  well  as  of 
powers  of  attorney,  judgments,  protests,  certificates,  and  all  other  papers  to  be  used  ju- 
diciously. 

19.  Captains  who  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article,  will  be  subjected 
to  the  pajrment  of  the  consular  fees,  which  should  have  been  paid  at  the  place  of  their  de- 
parttire,  and  to  other  requisites  and  penalties  determined  by  law. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  the  2l8t  of 
October,  1847,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Quarteriy  Meetings  of  the  Association  be  dispensed  with ;  the  mem- 
bers having  the  privilege  of  attending  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  M^as  also  Resolved,  That  the  Directors  of  the  Board  be  requested  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law  which  imposes  half  pilotage  upon  vessels  trading  to  our  port ;  and  (should  they 
deem  it  expedient)  adopt  such  measnrea  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  prenuses. 
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l.-^Tke  Pictorial  Histmy  of  England :  Being  a  History  of  the  People,  09  well  ae 
Hietory  of  the  Kingdom.  Vol  IIL  Royal  8to.,  pp.  885.  New  York :  Harper  &. 
Brother*. 

The  third  volume  of  this  magnificeDt  work  baa  just  been  completed  by  its  enterprisintir 
pnblisfaerB.  The  present  volume  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  yeorB,  from  the  ac- 
cesnon  of  James  L,  in  1 603,  to  the  Revolution,  in  1688.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  present 
work  is,  that  it  furnishes  a  history  of  the  people,  their  manners,  morals,  habits,  etc.,  as  well  as 
of  (be  kingdom.  It  is,  moreover,  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
monumental  records,  coins,  civU  and  military  coHmmes,  domestic  buildings,  furniture  and 
ornaments,  cathedrals,  and  other  great  woiks  of  architecture,  sports,  and  other  illustrations 
of  maimers,  mechanical  inventions,  portraits  of  kings  and  queens,  and  remarkable  histori- 
cal scenes,  derived  from  paintings  and  drawings  made  at  the  periods  they  are  designed  to 
ffioKrate.  This  history  belongs  emphatically  to  the  people,  and  is  evidently  better  calcu- 
lated to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  history  of  England,  than  any  work  of  the  class 
yet  published. 

2. — OutUnes  of  General  History  ^  in  the  Form  of  Queaiiont  and  Anewere.  Designed  as  the 
Foundation  and  the  Review  of  a  Course  of  Historical  Reading.  By  Ricbard  Green 
PxEEER,  A.  M.,  author  of  "Aids  to  English  Composition/'  12mo.,  pp.  411.  New 
York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

Mr.  Parker,  the  author  of  this  admirable  manual,  has  enjoyed  a  large  eiperience  as  a 
teacher  in  the  city  of  Boston,  so  filmed  for  the  excellence  of  her  public  schools.  Mr. 
Parker  justly  repudiates  the  old  method  of  studying  history  as  a  mere  exercise  of  the  mem- 
ory, and  enforces  its  higher  department,  as  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  He  pre- 
ittns  the  "  Outlines  of  History"  in  a  very  abbreviated  form,  unencumbered  with  tedious  de- 
tails ;  aiming  throughout  at  something  highf>r  than  a  bare  recital  of  factji.  Nations  here 
pta  before  us  as  individuals,  while  individunls  themselves  are  unnoticed,  except  as  fnr 
ts  they  influenced  a  whole  nation.  The  amount  of  valuable  information  added  in  the 
form  of  notes,  cannot  fail  of  shedding  light  upon  the  general  subject. 

3.— Tie  Poetical  Works  of  Olir>er  Goldsmith;  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravinge, 
from  Designs  of  C.  W,  Cope,  Thomas  Cheawiek,  J.  C.  Hnrsley,  R.  Redgrave,  and 
Frederick  Taylor,  Metnbers  of  the  London  Etching  Club.  With  a  Biographical 
Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Cornev,  Esq.  New  York : 
Harper  6c  Brothers. 

GoMsmith,  who  attempted  almost  every  sperips  of  composition  with  varied  succew^ 
is  almost  the  only  poet  whose  admirers  are  as  universal  almof  t  as  the  human  race.  In  his 
poems,  which  were  the  produce  of  his  choicer  hourp,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  we  have 
almoft  every  variety  of  gratification.  The  Hermit  dwells  in  the  memory  as  the  most 
finiflfaed  of  modern  ballads ;  the  tact,  the  humor,  the  airy  elofirnnce  of  Retaliation,  must  al- 
ways delight  the  cultivated  mind;  while  the  Traveller,  and  the  Deserted  Village,  which 
address  themselves  to  a  wider  circle,  and  involve  questions  of  superior  moment,  finely  exem- 
plify his  own  recorded  idea  of  poetic  excellence,  and  "  convey  the  warmest  thoughts 
in  the  Amplest  expression.*'  What  more  can  we,  or  need  we  say  ;  except,  perhaps,  that 
tbe  present  edition  is  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  that  has  ever  been  produced  on  this 
•ide  of  the  Atlantic — an  admirable  imitation  of  its  English  original 

ir^Harpers'  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Standard  Works,  in  the  Several  De- 
partments of  General  Literature,  8vo.,  pp.  I6O.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  present  catalogue  of  the  most  extensive  publishers  in  the  world,  will  commend  it- 
self to  the  notice  of  persons  desirous  of  forming  or  enriching  their  literary  collections,  as 
an  aid  in  the  choice  of  books.  The  collection  which  it  comprises,  covers  a  wide  range  of 
wofks,  occupying  every  department  of  literature,  the  selection  of  which  has  been  governed 
by  a  rigid  critical  taste ;  while  the  beauty  of  their  typographical  execution,  and  their  ex- 
ceeding cheapness,  in  most  instances,  ^ re  alike  unprecedented.  The  catalogue  is  profusely 
ffluatrated  with  engravings  from  the  numerous  works  of  these  enterprising  publishers.  We 
discover  in  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  catalogue,  traces  of  Mr.  Saunders* 
taste,  skill,  and  industry— qualities  which  seem  to  grow  with  his  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  hisscrengtb.  * 
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5. — Miscellanies  to  the  Oraefenberg  Water-Cure;  or,  Demonstration  of  the  Adc€mtege€ 
of  the  Hydropathic  Method  of  Curing  Diseases  as  Compared  with  the  MedieaL 
Translated  by  C.  H.  Mbecee,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  *'  Scientific  Hydropathic 
Society  of  Germany."  pp.  263.  New  York :  Published  under  the  direction  of  Dib* 
Peirson  and  Meeker,  18  and  20  Eighteenth-street 

The  results  of  the  hydropathic  method  of  curing  diseases,  since  its  permanent  estab* 
liflhment  as  a  system,  have  been  of  too  marked  i^id  positive  a  character,  to  be  overlooked, 
or  treated  irreverently.  The  benefit  that  we  have  ourselws  derived  from  this  mode  of 
treatment,  has  inspired  us  with  a  degree  of  confidence  in  its  efiicacy  that  we  never  pos- 
sessed in  any  other  system.  The  translator  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  the  author  of 
the  work  passed  three  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  American  wilds,  in  strictly  obsenr- 
ing  nature,  and  the  effects  of  a  life  of  original  simplicity.  The  present  work  of  Ransse 
will  be  found,  as  says  the  translator,  to  give  **  a  true  picture  of  the  nature  of  diseases, 
astonishing  us  with  the  sense  of  the  reality  that  most  of  the  so-called  acute  diseases  are, 
in  truth,  a  bleaaing  rather  than  a  misfortune,  under  a  correct  hydra peutic  management ; 
detailing,  in  particular,  and  drawing  a  strict  line  of  antithetical  distinction  between  the 
medical  and  hydriatic  (or  water)  method  of  treatment  and  cure :  representing,  from 
all  recognized  principles  and  laws  of  physiology,  the  iqjuriousness  of  the  medical  method, 
and  the  advantage  and  lasting  benefit  accruing  from  the  hydriatic  treatment  of  disease." 
The  fact  that  the  sale  of  this  work  was  prohibited  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  through 
the  influence  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  is,  to  our  mind,  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  excellence.  It  is  written  with  remarkable  clearness ;  divested,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  learned  technicalities,  so  that  the  statements  can  be  readily  comprehended 
by  the  unprofessional  reader.  It  furnishes,  in  short,  a  true  pathology  of  disense,  at  once 
philosophical  and  rational.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Drs.  Peirson  and  Meeker,  two  of 
the  most  experienced  and  accomplished  bydropathiats  in  the  country,  for  introducing  so 
valuable  a  treatise  to  our  notice. 

e.^Ma-Ka-Tai'Me-Kia-Kiak ;  or.  Black  Hawk, and  Scenes  in  the  West,  A  National 
Poem :  In  Six  Cantos.  Embracing  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Exploits  of  this 
Celebrated  Chieftain;  the  Black  Hawk  War;  a  Legend  of  the  Illinois  Tribe  of 
Indians,  Showing  the  Manner  in  which  they  became  Extinct ;  a  Succinct  Description 
of  the  Wisconsin  and  Lake  Superior  Countries,  and  their  Rich  Minerals;  (he  Mas* 
Sucre  of  Chicago,  and  Other  Deeply  Interesting  Scenes  in  the  West.  By  a  Westerw 
Tourist.     l2mo.,  pp.  299.    New  York :    Edward  Kearny. 

The  author  of  this  poem  is  lame,  and  blind  of  one  eye,  a  circumstance  in  his  history 
Mrhich  entitles  him  to  our  warmest  sympathy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is,  in  the  Gospel 
acceptation  of  the  term,  our  neighbor — and  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  will, 
we  trust,  secure  for  his  work  the  encouragement  it  deserves.  The  design  of  the  work  is 
comprehensively  set  forth  in  the  title-page  quoted,  and  in  the  preface.  It  portrays,  we 
guote  from  the  latter,  things  as  they  were  in  the  eariy  settlement  of  Wisconsin  and 
Northern  Illinois,  when  civilization  first  dawned  upon  the  beaotifiil  forests  and  prairies,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  luxurious  soil  commenced ;  and  shows  this  country's  natural  and 
abundant  resources.  Its  fruitful  mines  of  silver,  lead  and  copper,  where  men  dig  for  hidden 
treasure  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  become  rich  ;  together  with  those  of  the  Lake 
Saperior  country,  where  now  is  the  rush  of  those  who  wifh  to  make  iheir  fortunes;  the 
cheapness  of  the  soil,  which  produces  so  boantifully  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  oC 
life ;  the  prospect  of  entering  into  business  with  a  small  capital,  and  the  chances  for  i^c> 
ulation  ailbrded  by  eariy  and  choice  locations ;  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  bettering 
one's  condition  and  circumstances  by  a  change  of  place,  and  of  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  peace  and  competence  in  another  clime,  are  certainly  matters  that  come  home  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  every  one.  Many  of  the  author's  descriptions  are  quite  graphic ; 
and,  in  matters  of  history,  he  has  taken  pains  to  inform  himself  thoroughly,  so  that  his  nar- 
rative may  be  relied  upon  for  its  general  accuracy.  We  shall  endeavor  to  refer  to  Ais  inter- 
ettmg  work  again  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  commend  it,  and  the  author,  to  the  generous 
sympathies  of  our  readers,  a  class  of  men  proverbial  for  their  liberality. 

7. — Fruits  of   Western  Life;  or,  Blanche,  and  other  Poems.    By  Daniel   Reete 

Arnell.    12mo.,  pp.  216.    New  York :  J.  C.  Riker. 

The  far  and  free  West  is  rich  in  the  material  for  poetic  inspiration,  and  we  rejoice  at 
every  indication  of  intellectual  progression  from  that  region.  The  present  coUectioa  of 
poems  furnish  a  favorable  specimen  of  Western  genius.  The  poems  are  generally  cha- 
racterized by  purity  of  sentiment,  and  an  easy,  natural,  and  graceful  style;  and,  by  the 
earnestness  of  tendency  manifested  by  the  author  in  their  production,  we  feel  quite  Bare 
that  he  will  accomplisli  more  for  the  growing  literature  of  the  West. 
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&^7Sle  OptH :  a  Pwrt  Oift  for  the  Holy  Dayo.    1848.    Edited  bjr  Mrs.  Saeah  J.  Halb. 

New  York:  J.  C.  Riker. 

It  is  refreshing  to  take  up  an  annual  like  the  preeent,  where  all  concerned  in  its  pro- 
duction seem  to  have  exerted  their  best  efforts,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  that  reflects 
die  highest  credit  on  the  artists,  the  contributors,  the  publisher,  and  the  country.  The 
sound  judgment,  pure  and  elevated  taste,  and  good  sense,  which  constitute  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  traits  cX  Mrs.  Hale's  character,  were  never  more  strikingly  manifested 
than  in  the  conduct  of  '* The  Opal**  of  1848 ;  and  Mr.  Riker  acted  wisely  in  secnraig 
these  qqaiities  for  the  production  of  a  work  so  appropriately  designated  **  a  Pure  Gift.'* 
It  is  truly  remarked  by  the  editor,  in  her  brief  but  pertinent  preface,  that  the  plan  of  the 
Opal  has,  from  the  first,  been  distinct,  and  of  a  far  more  elevated  tone  than  that  of  any 
odier  popular  gift-book,  ehher  American  or  European.  **  To  give  a  work  of  pure  moral 
SEsdment,  united  with  the  most  elevated  literary  character,  has  been  the  aim.  Grace  in 
style,  and  refinement  in  the  ideas,  were  inseparable  from  such  a  plan,'*  in  the  hands  of  a 
lady  ^  so  good  and  so  gifted  "  as  Mrs.  Hale.  The  illustrations,  nine  in  number,  from  ori- 
ginal designs,  were  engraved  by  Sartain,  an  artist  whose  merits  are  too  well  known  and 
toe  generally  appreciated  to  require  puffing.  The  ^  presentation  "  plate  is  exquisite,  and 
the  iUnstrated  title-page  is  one  of  the  sweetest  things  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Ifideed,  there  is  not  an  illostration  in  the  volume  that  falls  below  mediocrity.  Mrs.  Ha* , 
has  contributed  several  poems,  which  are  among  the  best  that  she  has  written.  The  Irte 
hour  at  which  we  received  this  annual,  prevents  us  from  more  than  naming  a  few  of  the 
oootribntors,  whose  productions  add  so  much  to  the  value  and  interest  of  thu«,  in  our^w, 
tkt  gift-book  of  the  senson.  Among  the  lady  writers,  we  notice  the  names  of  Miss  Han- 
nah F.  Gould,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Osgood,  Miss 
Mary  Gardiner;  and  among  the  mnsc-ulinc,  N.  P.Willis,  Bishop  Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Durbin, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  T.  S.  Arthur,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  J. 
Bayard  Taylor,  James  J.  Jarvi»,  and  many  others  of  scarcely  less  celebrity.  What  more 
eao  we  say ;  except,  perhaps,  that  the  present  issue  surpasses  any  of  the  preceding  volumes. 

%^Po9thumoua  Works  of  the  Rev,  Thomae  Chalmere,  D.  Z>.,  LL.  D.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  WiLUAM  Haniia,  LL.  D.  Vol.  I.  13mo.,  pp.  422.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  first  volume  of  these  works  is  entitled  "  Horas  Biblice  Quotidiane ;  or,  Daily  Scrip* 
tare  Readings."  These  were  commenced  by  the  author  about  six  years  ago,  and  were 
continued  until  the  time  of  his  death.  A  portion  of  the  Bible  was  read  every  day,  and 
the  rtfiections  which  it  suggested  were  immediately  written  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs. 
They  comprise  his  first  and  readiest  thoughts  upon  each  verse.  These  "  Readings"  com- 
mence with  Genesis,  and  extend  to  Jeremiah.  The  work  will  extend  to  three  volumes. 
The  present  edition  is  printed  on  fine  paper  in  elegant  style,  uniformly  with  the  English 
edltiotL 

10.— 7%s  PkUooophf  of  Life,  and  the  PhUooophy  of  Language  ;  in  a  Seriee  of  Lec^ 
tmree.  By  Freoekice  Voif  Schleobl.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
J.  W.  MoaaisoN,  A.  M.  12mo.,  pp.  549.  New  York:  Harper  Sl  Brothers. 
Fifteen  of  the  lectures  in  this  volume  are  designed  to  give,  as  far  as  powiible,  a  full  and 
dear  exposition  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  the  most  interesting  topic  that  can  well  engage 
boman  attention.  The  five  opening  lectures  treat  of  the  soul,  first  of  all,  as  forming  the 
centre  <4  consciousness;  and  secondly,  of  its  co-operation  with  mind  orppirit  in  science 
—the  acquisition  of  a  right  knowledge  of  mnn  and  nature,  and  of  their  several  relations 
to  the  Divine  mind.  These  are  fallowed  by  three  lectures,  which  treat  of  the  laws  of 
iKvioe  wisdom  and  Providence,  as  discernable  in  outward  nature,  in  the  world  of  thought, 
tod  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  in  the  last  seven,  the  author  traces  the  development 
rf  man's  mind  or  spirit,  both  within  himself  and  in  science  and  public  life.  The  ten  lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  more  fully  carry  out  the  views  advanced  by  Schlegel 
in  the  lectures  which  precede  them  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  and  which  were  de- 
litered  two  years  before,  at  Vienna. 

11^— 'The  Borfe  Winter  Book;  Descriptive  of  the  Season,  Scenery,  Sural  Life,  and 

Country  Amusements.     By  Thomas  Miller,  author  of  •*  Beauties  of  the  Country,** 

•*  Rural  Sketches,**  etc.    With  thirty-six  illustrations.    New  York :  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

One  of  a  very  attractive  series  of  books  for  boys,  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the 

leaaonsL     The  illustnitions  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  sketches  well  calculated 

to  improve  the  taste,  and  inspire  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  objects  of  nature, 

mani^ed  in  the  changing  seaaons  of  the  year,  as  it  moves  on  its  glorious  course. 
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13.-7^  Odd'FeUov)'$  Offerings  for  1848.    Edited  by  James  L.  RioaLsr  mnd  Pascai. 

Donaldson.    New  York :  Edward  Walker. 

Let  no  oue  be  deterred  from  examining  this  beaatifbl  book  ot  the  season  <m  account  of 
its  title ;  fur  it  incolcates  those  heavenly  virtaes  of  the  Order,  Friendship,  Love,  and  Trath« 
ao  mighty  in  their  mission  to  man  in  all  times  and  all  seasons.  We  entered  the  Order* 
and  we  admire  its  principles ;  bat  we  ontgrew  its  forma,  and  therefore  left  it.  S<mie  of  its 
rites  are  beantKiil  and  impressive.  Let  them  remain  for  such  as  need  them ;  and,  if  ne- 
cessary to  perpetaate  the  abeolote  morality  of  the  Order — ^the  Brotherhood  of  Man, 
we  should  be  the  last  to  rend  the  veil  of  their  Temple,  or  deter  otheis  from  entering  it — 
for  we  view  it  as  a  type  of  an  Order  to  come,  that  shall  embrace  the  whole  human  Race 
in  the  bonds  of  a  common  Brotherhood.  The  present  is  the  sixth  annual  issue  ;  and,  in 
every  respect,  exhibits  a  great  improvement  on  those  that  have  preceded  it.  Its  propri- 
etorship has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  Walker,  an  Odd-Fellow  indeed,  and  (we 
quote  from  the  editors*  preface,  endorsing  all  that  is  said  from  personal  knowledge,)  a  gen- 
tleman of  deserved  merit ;  who  enters  upon  his  new  enterprise,  lending  to  the  work  that 
pride,  enthusiasm  of  character,  and  liberality,  for  which  he  is  proverbial  wherever  known, 
and  which  has  justly  acquired  for  him  a  high  rank  among  the  tasteful  and  successful  pub- 
lishers of  New  York.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  handsomely  bound ;  and  its 
illustrations,  twelve  in  number,  are  appropriate — ^the  designs  for,  and  execution  of  which, 
are  by  artists  already  distinguished  in  their  profession. 

13 — A  Defence  of  Phrenology ;  Containing— I.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of 
Phrenological  Evidence;  II.  A  Vindication  of  Phrenology  against  the  attack  of 
Dr.  John  Augustine  Smith;  III.  A  View  of  Facts  relied  on  by  Phrenologists  at 
Proof  that  the  Cerebellum  is  the  Seat  of  the  Reproductive  Instinct.  By  A.  Boabo- 
MAN.     l2mo.,  pp.  222.    New  York :  Edward  Kearny. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  systematically  set  forth  in  the  title-page  quoted.  Of  the  truth 
of  the  general  principles  of  Phrenology,  we  entertain  little  or  no  doubt.  The  philosophy 
of  it  is  beneficent ;  and  the  language  well  adapted  to  express  and  convey  a  definite  know- 
ledge of  character.  The  idea,  that  it  leads  to  Materialism  and  Atheism,  is  asahsnrd  as 
that  Geology,  or  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  tend  to  that  result.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  system.  Mr.  Boardman  has  done  that  with  ability,  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  its  adherents,  if  it  do  not  convince  the  sceptical.  We 
commend  the  study  of  Phrenology  to  all  who  would  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  important  branch  of  human  investigation — a  knowledge  of  one's  self;  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  they  will  find  Mr.  Boardman*s  work  an  important  aid  in  the  matter. 

14. — The  Gem  of  the  Season,  for  1848.    With  twenty  splendid  illustrations.    New  York ; 

Leavitt,  Trow  &  Co. 

Of  all  the  presentation-books  for  the  present  year,  this  is  the  most  profusely  illustrated 
of  any  that  we  have  met  with ;  and,  what  is  more,  all  the  embellishments  have  the  merit 
of  high  sources  and  an  elegant  execution.  Several  of  them,  as  The  Family  of  Cromwell, 
The  Citation  o(  WicklifTe,  and  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Victoria,  Leigh  Hunt,  Wal- 
ter Savage  Lander,  &c.,  have  an  enduring  historical  and  literary  interest,  not  ordinarily 
possessed  by  the  ephemeral  annuals  of  the  day.  The  engravings,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  biography  or  history;  but  romance  and  sentiment  find  expression  in  such  engra- 
vings  as  Paul  and  Virginia,  Maternal  Felicity,  The  Gipsey  Mother,  The  Disconsolate, 
Auld  Robin  Gray,  and  several  others.  In  short,  it  is  a  gift-book  consecrated  to  kindly 
offices,  that  cannot  fail  of  gratifying  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  ministering 
to  the  purest  impulses  of  friendship,  and  the  demands  of  the  cultivated  intellect. 

15. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin;  with  Rules  for  the  Medical  and  Domes- 
tic Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  St.  Pancra's  Infirmary,  etc.,  etc.  With  Notes  by  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Pittsfield  Institute ;  author  of  a  Popular  Trea- 
tise on  Bathing. 

The  present  treatise  has  the  merit  of  being  written  with  great  clearness,  its  langiui^ 
being  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  popular  reader.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  unusual  interest.  Believing,  as  we  do,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  **  water-cure"  to  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  more  especially  those  of  the 
akin,  we  are  glad  to  find  a  celebrated  practitioner  of  the  alopathic  school  awarding  so 
large  a  place  to  the  principles  of  Pressnitz.  The  American  editor,  who  has  added  acme 
valuable  notes,  and  who,  in  a  few  particulars,  difi^rs  widely,  and  wisely,  we  think,  from 
the  text  of  the  author,  declares  that  *'  there  is  not,  in  the  English  language,  a  single  work 
00  valuable  as  ttus." 
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]&— TIU  7%n9and  and  One  NighU  ;  or.  The  Arabian  NighW  EntertainmenU.  Trans- 
iated  bf  Edwaxd  Fo8tkb.  With  an  Ezpianatory  aad  Historical  lotrodoction,  by  G.  M. 
B0S8BT.  Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  some  Additional  Amendments  and 
UlBStxative  Notes  from  the  Work  of  £.  W.  Lane.  Illustrated  with  twenty  large  en- 
graviiifi  from  designs  by  Demoraine,  and  mmieroiis  smaller  wood-cuts.  In  3  volamtf* 
]Smo^  pp.  1170.     New  York :  Charles  S.  Franck  &  Co. 

Tbe  standard  chamcter  of  these  entertaining  romances,  and  the  uniTersal  popularity 
tliejr  have  enjoyed  for,  we  had  almost  said,  centaries,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  critidsm 
It  thk  lime.  Elegant  and  superbly  illustrated  editions  have  been  published  in  England  ; 
and  some  very  bad — and,  ontil  the  present,  none  very  good — in  this  country.  An  edition 
of  a  oniverBal  favorite,  like  this,  has  long  been  a  desidemtimi ;  and  no  pains  or  expense 
Kem  to  have  been  spared  in  its  *'  getting  up.''  The  translation  of  Mr.  Foster  is  unques- 
tkmafaly  the  best  that  we  have ;  and  the  explanatory  and  historical  notes  impart  an  addi- 
nooal  value  to  the  work,  that  we  in  vain  look  for  in  the  badly-printed  editions  of  former 
yeaiB.  The  engravingB,  typography,  paper,  binding,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  external 
nateiiol  of  tbe  work,  are  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned  in  its  production. 

n.r—Oid  Wine  in  New  Bottles:  or.  Spare  Hours  of  a  Sti{dent  in  Paris.  By  Auerarus 
KmsLBY  Gardwer..  M.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  332.  New  York :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co. 
This  work,  comprising  a  series  of  letters,  written  in  Parip,  while  the  author  was  por- 
anngthe  study  of  medicine,  to  the  editor  of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  in  which  print  they 
origbally  appeared,  attracted  very  general  attention  at  the  time,  and  were  favorably 
oo^oed  by  the  periodical  preas  throughout  the  country.  The  author  appears  quite  sensible 
of  the  &ct  of  his  treading  a  beaten  path  ;  but  he  has  contrived  to  impart  a  vivacity  aifd 
frnhnees  to  his  descriptions  of  social  life  and  manners,  that  will  charm  that  class  of  read- 
en  who  are  ever  seeking  for  novelties.  The  over-much  fostidious  will,  perhaps,  carp  at  some 
of  Ae  Doctor's  apparently  faithful  delineations  of  French  morals  and  manners ;  but  the 
"pare, to  whom  all  things  are  pure,"  will  find  nothing  that  need  cause  a  blush.  The  tel- 
t«T3  are  written  \'m  an  easy,  grace^l  style  ;  and  on  the  whole.  Dr.  G.  has  furnished  the 
beat  delineation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  French  people  that  has  been  published  for  a 
kogtime. 

l^-—Sainbows  for  Children.    Edited  by  L.  Maria  Child.    With  twenty-eiVht  illustra. 

liona.    New  York:  Charles  S.  Francis. 

Mrs. Child  expresses  the  wish  in  her  preface,  that  these  fairy  sto'-i-s  were  written  by 
herself;  but  says  they  are  not.  "  The  author,"  she  adds,  •'  merely  intended  them  fur 
the  private  amusement  of  a  few  juvenile  relatives;  but  the  manupcript  accidontally  iiict^ 
Biy  eye,  and  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  stories,  that  I  l>egi^cd 
penoission  to  publish  them.  Their  liveliness  and  simplicity,  will  render  them  great  fnvor- 
it«  with  chiloren,  while  more  mature  minds  will  often  percive  a  wise  significance  within 
the  poetic  beauty  of  the  style."  We  have  no  fear  of  endorsing  all  that  Mrs.  Child  has 
■W;  for,  in  all  that  pertains  to  young  humanity,  or  Church  of  Humanity,  we  consider 
her— and  we  say  it  with  all  due  respect  for  the  present  Pope  of  Rome — infallible.  The 
ibfotiationrare  faultless. 

lB.~The  Sural  Cemeteries  of  America;  Ulusti'ited  in  a  Series  of  Picturesque  hnd 
Monumental  Views,  in  Highly  Finished  Line  Engraving.    By  James  S.-^iilije,  Epq. 
Widi  Descriptive  Notices  by  N.  Clexveland.     New  York :  R.  Martin. 
Oar  readers  must,  ere  this,  have  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  character  nnd 
merits  of  this  enterprise,  as  we  have  frequently  described  the  former  numbers,  and  ex- 
pressed our  unqualified  admiration  as  to  its  rare  excellence,  as  a  work  of  art.     The  ninth, 
now  before  us,  contains  three  views  from  the  **  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  ;"  including  a 
^lew  from  the  Mount,  Loring's  Monument,  and  Central  Square,  with  appropriate  letter- 
pre«  illustrations.     Mr.  Martin,  the  enterprising  publisher,  deserves  well  of  our  countrymen 
fi>r  his  efibrts  to  introduce  a  style  of  engraving  and  pictorial  illiistrntion  in  this  roiwnry 
That  will  not  suffer  by  comparison- with  the  best  eimilar  productions  of  Europe.     We  hope 
be  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on  in  his  noble  work  of  illustrating  the  many  beautiful  bury  in  g- 
places  scattered  over  a  country  so  rich  in  rural  beauty  and  magnificent  scenery. 

20.— 2%e  Flowers  Personified ;  or,  "  Les  Fleurs  Animees.**      By  Taxile  Delford. 

Translated  by  N.  Cleavelawd.     New  York :  R.  Martin. 

The  eleventh  part  of  this  exquisite  work,  so  rich  in  iia  illustration^),  and  so  fanciiiil 
od  poetic  in  its  representations  of  the  floral  world,  is  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  mos^t  beautiful  work  of  the  kind  that  hus  ever  been  reproduced  in  the 
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SI. — The  SUnfl;  or,  New  Oraelea  from  the  PoeU.  By  Caroline  Gilmav,  aothor  <^ 
"  RecollecUons  of  a  New  England  Housekeeper,"  "  Recollectionsof  a  Southern  Matroo," 
"  Love's  Progress,**  **  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children/'  **  Verses  of  a  Life-tune,**  etc. 
12mo.,  pp.  312.    New  York:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

It  will  be  recollected,  perhaps,  that  we  noticed,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  a  simi- 
lar work,  by  Mrs.  Gilman,  entitled  **  Oracles  from  the  Poets,**  published  in  the  fall  of 
1845.  The  present  volume  resembles  very  much  that  in  design,  but  its  execution  evident, 
ly  cost  the  compiler  a  vest  deal  more  labor.  The  two  volumes  of  the  **  Oracles"  foim  a 
very  complete  work,  where  the  young  may  become  familiar  with  something  in  an  attrac- 
tive form  from  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  and  where  the  more  advanced  may  refieah 
themselves  with  a  glimpse  of  their  old  &vorites,  while  being  introduced  to  the  minds  that 
are  rising  around  them.  The  game  of  Sibyl  is  composed  of  eighteen  subjects,  in  the 
form  of  questions,  which  are  answered  from -more  than  two  hundred  poets.  The  first 
division  pertains  more  particularly  to  the  persons  and  aflections,  the  second  to  the  tastes. 
It  is  a  delightful  book,  elegantly  printed,  and  beautifully  bound,  after  the  manner  of  the 
annuals. 

23.— 7'Ae  Rose :  Its  Hietory,  Poetry,  Culture  and  CloMsifieation,    By  S.  B.  Pabsors. 

Royal  8vo.,  pp.  280.    New  York:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  design  of  the  present  work  "  has  been  to  throw  around  the  culture  of  the  rose  a 
halo  of  pleasant  thoughts  and  associations.*'  For  the  classical  scholar,  the  early  history  of 
the  rose,  and  its  connection  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  two  great  nations  of  a 
former  age,  will  impart  to  it  no  slight  interest ;  whilst  the  various  poetic  efiusioDS  which 
the  author  has  strung  together  in  a  multifarious  garland,  will  clothe  this  fiivoriie  flower 
with  additional  charms,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  and  render  it  more  attractive  with  the  gen- 
tler sex  ;  to  whom  pre-eminently  belong  the  culture  and  care  of  flowers.  Mr.  Paraoos, 
the  author,  is  a  commercial  gardener,  at  Flushing,  near  New  York,  and  his  book  will  be 
found  valuable  to  many  on  that  account  The  work  is  divided  into  twenty -seven  chapteo. 
The  eight  first  are  devoted  to  the  early  history  of  the  rose ;  fables  respecting  its  origin ;  lux- 
urious use  of  the  rose  in  ceremonies  and  festival?,  and  in  the  adornment  of  burial-places  ^ 
the  perfumes  and  medical  properties  of  it,  and  some  general  remarks.  Chapter  VIII., 
which  occupies  about  one-quarter  of  the  volume,  embraces  aknost  every  poetical  effusion 
in  the  language  that  refers  to  the  rose.  The  remuining  chapters  furnish  full  information 
on  all  points  connected  with  its  culture,  its  propagation,  multiplication,  diseases,  and 
classifications,  etc.  It  is  the  most  elaborate,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive work  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country  on  that  subject 

23. — Biographia  Libraria ;  or.  Biographical  Sketches  of  My  Life  and  OpUnona.     By 
Samuel  Taylor  CoLERnxsE.    From  the  second  London  edition.    Prepared  for  publica- 
tion, in  part,  by  the  late  Henry  Nelson  Coleridoe  ;  completed  and  published  by  his 
Widow.    2  vols.,  l2mo.     Wiley  &.  Putnam's  **  Library  of  Choice  Reading." 
This,  the  latei>t,  and  to  us  the  most  interesting  of  all  Coleridge*s  works,  is  probably 
the  most  complete  edition  that  will  ever  be  published ;  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  correc- 
tions and  additions  of  the  son,  and  afterwards  of  the  widow  of  that  son — the  daughter,  by 
marriage,  of  the  distinguished  poet.    Biography  has  ever  I'Oen  our  favorite  study  and 
recreation  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  no  kind  of  reading  is  more  instructive — a  remark  that 
applies  with  increased  force  to  auto-biography,  where  we  can  enter,  as  it  were,  into  the 
interior  life  of  the  subject,  and  become  familiar  with  the  hopes,  joys,  sorrows  and  trials  of 
the  individual  man,  under  every  circumstance  of  his  existence.    There  is  not,  in  our 
judgment,  a  more  valuable  work  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  books  comprised  in  Wiley  &, 
Putnam's  "  Library  of  Chok;e  Reading." 

24. — Hebrew  Tales ;  Selected  and  Translated  from  the  Writings  of  Ancient  Hebrew 

Sages.     To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Uninspired  Literature  of  the  Hebrews. 

By  Hyman  Harwitz,  author  of  **  Vindicae  Ilebraicae,"  etc,  etc      l2mo.,  pp.  171. 

New  York :  Spalding  &  Shepard. 

This,  the  first  of  the  publishers*  **  Select  Library,"  consists  of  a  series  of  interesting 
tales,  anecdotes,  etc.,  selected  and  translated  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
who  flourished  in  the  five  first  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — writers  known 
to  the  learned  by  the  names  of  the  Talmud,  Medrarhim,  etc  Although  the  chief  aim, 
and  ultimate  object  of  this  publication,  is  moral  improvement,  the  translator,  in  order  to 
render  it  entertaining,  has  introduced  several  facetiaB  and  tales  of  a  less  grave  character. 
The  work  is  unsectarian,  enforcing  only  *'  the  reUgious  and  moral  truths  on  which  die 
hcax  interests  of  all  men,  of  all  names  and  persuasions,  find  their  common  basis  and  fol* 
cnim." 
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iS.-^A  Campaign  in  New  MexicOy  with  Colonel  Dompkan.    By  FiiivK  9.  Edwards,  « 

Volunteer.   With  a  Map  of  the  Route,  and  a  Table  of  the  Distances  Trarersed.  Phila- 

delphJa :  Carey  Sl  Hart. 

Of  all  the  nanatives  touching  Mejtico,  and  the  erents  growing  oat  of  oar  difficalties 
with  that  Republic,  Mrritten  and  published  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  this  is  the  most 
ioieresting  to  as,  from  the  fact  that  its  pages  are  not  entirely  occupied  with  accounts  of 
bbod  and  carnage,  and  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field.  Mr.  Edwards  has  embodied, 
in  an  agreeable  form,  his  observations  during  part  of  a  campaign  with  **  the  Xenophon  of 
the  nineteeath  century,"  and  given  as  many  interesting  incidents,  besides  a  fund  of  informa- 
tioD  connected  with  the  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  The 
work  is  written  in  a  chaste  and  scholarly,  but  unostentatioas  style :  and  is  doubtless  a  faitb- 
fbl  Damtive  of  the  circumstances  and  events  of  the  campaign.  It  deserves,  and  we  trust 
it  wi3  find  »  wider  circle  of  readers,  than  the  many  catch-penny  glorification  **  histories** 
of  the  events,  and  of  the  **  heroes''  engaged  in  this  anti-Republican,  anti-Christian  war. 
36.— 7A«  Drmna  in  PokervUle;  The  Bench  and  Bar  nf  Jurytown,  and  other  Storiet, 

By  "  EvEapoiirr,**  (J.  M.  Field,  Esq.,  of  the  St  Louis  Reveille.)     With  eight  illnstra- 

tioos,  from  Original  Designa,  engraved  expressly  for  this  work,  by  F.  O.  C.  Darlst. 

Philadelphia :  Carey  Sl  Hart's  Library  of  Humorous  American  Works. 

We  shnll  be  pardoned  for  saying,  in  the  outset,  that  the  plan  of  this  series  of  works  is 
not  of  the  most  elevated  character ;  nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of  a  true  humorist,  like 
Ifr.  Field,  it  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  **  shooting  folly  as  it  flies,"  and  in  that  way 
become  a  teacher  when  only  amusement  appears  on  its  surface.  Hydropathia  and  Carey 
&  Hart's  Humoroos  American  Works  will,  we  venture  to  affirm,  efiectually  cure  hypo- 
chondria in  man  and  hysteria  in  woman.  The  illustrations  by  Darley  are  capital. 
27.— TaZes/or  the  Rich  and  Poor.    By  T.  8.  Arthur.    18mo.    New  York:  Baker  & 

Scribner. 

The  design  of  these  tales  Mrill  readily  be  inferred  from  the  general  title  of  the  series,  as 
well  as  from  the  titles  given  to  the  volumes  already  published,  viz :  **  Rising  in  the  World," 
*'  Keeping  up  Appearances,"  and  "  Riches  have  Wings."  The  author  is  a  close  observer 
of  Mcie/V'  <^  i'  exists  in  our  own  country,  and  seems  to  have  studied  human  nature  from 
the  every-day  walks  of  life  ;  and,  in  the  form  of  fiction,  be  draws  faithful  narratives  of  the 
former,  zis  well  as  truthful  delineations  of  the  secret  springs  of  the  latter.  The  teaching 
ofsoch  b<)oks,  is  of  the  most  salutary  kind ;  and  the  universality  of  the  lessons,  in  a  form 
80  genemily  interesting,  cannot  fail  of  securing  for  the  author  a  wider  "parish"  of  attentive 
listeners  ihan  that  ei^oyed  by  any  of  the  numerous  sects  in  religion,  or  diflerent  schools 
ofphilo»^phy. 
^—Miscellanies ;  Embracing  Reviews,  Essays,  and  Addresses.     By  the  late  Thomas 

Chalmers,  D.  D.,  and  LL.  D.    8vo.,  pp.  544.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

The  present  work  consists  of  reviews,  essays,  and  a  few  occasional  discourses,  pertain- 
iai;  to  m  itcers  in  morals,  religion,  political  economy,  and  philosophy,  collected  and  pub- 
lished since  the  author's  demise.  Chalmers  sustained  about  the  same  position — the  high- 
est—in  the  Presbyterian,  that  our  Channing  did  in  a  widely  diverging  denomination  of  the 
ChristiBn  church.  Both  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  church,  and  in  the  great 
philanthr  jpic  movements  which  so  strongly  mark  the  present  century.  The  volume  before 
OS  will  n.  ceasarily  secure  a  standard  character,  like  everything  from  the  giant  intellect 
of  the  aiiihor ;  who,  whilst  he  has  added  another  to  the  catalogue  of  the  world's  great 
men,  ha.s  ^one  up  another  and  a  majestic  on-looker  to  the  **  cloud  of  witnesses." 
S9. — Etangeline ;  a  Tale  of  Acadie,    By  Henrt  Wadsworth  Longfellow.    13mo., 

pp.  163.     Boston:  William  D.  Ticknor  &  Co. 

We  are  so  much  indebted  to  Lo|l|feUow  for  his  noble  **  Psalm  of  Life,"  two  or  three 
verses  of  which  are  scarcely  ever  out  of  our  mind,  that  we  should  be  very  loth,  were  we 
eompetent,  to  criticise  •*  anything  from  his  pen."  The  metre  is  not,  however,  agreeable 
to  our  ta.<ae,  which  is  no  disparagement  to  the  poet,  as  our  taste  is  not  very  classical  or 
food.  Nevertheless,  we  took  up  **  Evangeline,"  and  did  not  lay  it  down  until  we  came 
to  "  the  o!id,"  on  page  163 ;  aikl  we  hope  that  the  plajrful  humor,  genial  pathos,  and 
cnphic  d '.ascriptions  with  whiclt||t  abounds,  will  afford  others  the  same  pleasure  that  we 
uive  derir.'d  from  the  perusal  of  litfs  beautiful  production. 
30. — Facts  and  Fancies  for  Scho^Day  Reading;  A  Semtel  to  **  Morals  and  Manners,^ 

By  Mi^-'  Sedgwick,  author  of  **Home,"  "Poor  Rich  Man,"  etc    New  York  and 

London :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Kxteen  short  tales,  aptly  illustrating  some  moral  virtue,  or  social  duty,  in  the  happy 
:  of  tins  deservedly  popular  writer. 
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31.— T^  Crown  of  Thonu;  a  Token  for  the  Sorrowing.    By  Edwin  H.  CfiAnK.    Bos- 
ton :  A.  Tompkins. 

This  pretty  miniatare  yolume  contains  six  essays  of  a  consolatory  character,  in  which 
the  author  sets  forth,  in  his  own  peculiar  and  beautifal  style,  the  Christian  view  o(  sorrow, 
and  the  Christian  consolation  in  loneliness.  There  are  also  essays  on  resignation ;  a  di^- 
oouree  on  "  The  Mission  of  Little  Children,"  written  hy  the  author  just  after  the  death  of 
a  dear  son.  **  Upon  its  pages,"  its  amiable  author  **  has  poured  out  some  of  the  senti- 
ments of  his  own  heartfelt  experience,  knowing  that  thej  will  find  a  reqwnse  in  the  heart 
of  the  sorrowing,  and  hoping  thai  the  book  may  do  a  work  of  consolation  and  of  healing." 
32. — Memoir  of  the  Hev.  Charlea  F,  TorrVt  who  Died  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Maryland, 

where  he  was  Confined  for  Showing  Mercy  to  the  Poor.    By  J.  C.  Lotejoy.     l3mo., 

pp.  364.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  melancholy  fate  of  poor  Torry,  are  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  His  imprisonment  and  sufferings  were  at  the  time,  recently, matters 
of  public  notoriety.  The  present  volume  not  only  records  these  events,  but  flirnishes  a 
clear  and  succinct  account  of  his  early  life,  bringing  it  down  to  the  period  of  his  death. 
The  volume,  moreover,  embodies  the  more  interesting  portions  of  his  correspondence,  par- 
ticularly the  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  his  iriends,  while  in  prison.  We  see,  by 
a  note  appended  to  the  title-page,  that  the  copyright  has  been  secured  to  Mrs.  Torry,  who 
was  left  in  destitute  circumstances. 
33.— TAe  Ro$e,  or  Affection's  Gift} for  1848.   Edited  by  Emily  Marshall.   With  ten  elc- 

gant  steel  engravings.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &,  Co.     Philadelphia :  G.  S.  Appleton. 

Although  this  **  rose"  blossoms  at  the  close  of  the  year,  without  the  usual  puffing  of 
larger  and  more  pretending  volumes,  it  is  really  one  of  unusual  excellence  and  beauty— 
the  literary  matter  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  some  of  the  ablest  pens  of  the  present 
literary  era,  and  the  spirited  embellishments  being  executed  by  some  of  the  best  artists  and 
engravers  in  the  world.  The  tales  and  sketches  comprised  in  this  volume,  are  various  in 
character,  including  the  romantic,  the  pathetic,  the  humorous,  and  the  didactic ;  while  the 
poetry — lyric,  moral,  and  heroic — U  not  less  various. 
34. — Hor4B  LiturgictB.    12mo.,  pp.  204.    New  York;  Stanford  &  Swords. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  embracing  a  series  of  letters  from 
Richard  Mant,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  points  out  the  extent,  evil,  and 
remedy  for  liturgical  discrepancy.  The  second  pan  embraces  the  obligations,  means,  and 
security  again«it  error,  whether  *'  popish  or  puritanical,"  by  the  same  eminent  prelate.  The 
Rev.  W.  D.  Wilson,  a  divine  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States,  has  added  a 
number  of  notes,  and  made  some  cdtiitions,  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  case  of  the 
American  church. 
35. — Chambers'  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge.    Edited  by  William 

Chambers.     Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.    New  York:  Beriord  &  Cc 

This  publication,  the  ninth  part  of  which  has  been  published,  is  to  be  completed  in 
thirty  numbers,  forming  ten  volumes,  of  over  five  hundred  pages  each.  We  venture  to 
say,  that  no  work  heretofore  published  embodies  so  much  reading,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
tastes  and  occupations  of  "  the  million,"  as  the  five  thousand  pages  of  Chambers'  Miecel- 
lany.  It  embraces  much  that  will  interest  the  most  intellecmal  student,  and  instruct  the 
humblest  mechanic  or  laborer  in  the  land. 
36.— TAe  Fortunes  of  Col.  Torlogh  O'Brien.    A   Tale  of  the    Wars  of  King  James. 

With  illustrations  by  "  Pmz."     Pliiladelphia  :  Carey  «fe  Hart. 

We  have  not,  as  the  ?taid  conductor  of  a  commerciBl  magazine,  found  time  to  read  the 
fortunes  of  O'Brien,  e.\cept  throuL'h  the  hu  norous  ilja'^lraiions  of  the  inimitable  ♦•  Phiz," 
fi-om  which  one  can  almost  read  tne  story. 

FoREiON  Immigr-VTIOn. — We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  proof.sliectfi  of  a 
forthcoming  worii  with  the  :xh)ve  title,  prepared  by  .Tesse  Chickeru*g,  M.  D.,  author  of 
"  A  Statistical  View  of  the  Populatioii  of  Massachusetts,"  who  h^s  heretofore  contributed 
several  valuable  papers  on  the  baaks  of  that  State,  etc.,  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants* 
Magazine,  which  were  extracted  from  our  .fonrnal  by  Jdin  McGregor,  M.  P.,  as  .Secre- 
tary of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  pariianieniar}r^cunient  on  the  United  States, 
and  published  by  command  of  Her  Biitannic  Majesty.  The  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest 
to  this  country,  and  Dr.  Chickering  has  treated  it  wrfl^arc^nt  ability.  The  tabn'nr  Ftare- 
ments  of  this,  eminent  statician,  illu*<trntivr!  of  his  po.  itiors,  (i);i)pilfd  with  ;treut  crre 
and  labor,  furnish  a  vast  amount  offetaiinticMl  dat.i,  pertiiining  to  the  subject  of  imnngiation, 
of  great  value  for  present  and  future  reference.  On  that  subject,  indeed,  we  conaider  it  a 
complete  text-book  for  tiie  statesman  and  political  economist. 
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hxl  I.— PAST  AND  Ptl»EIIT  POSITION  m  RBSOURCES  OP  MEXICO: 

HEISKLATIONS  TO  THE  imiTED  STATES POLICY  OF  THE  LATTER  COUNTRY* 

AxiD  the  din  of  arms,  the  conflict  of  politics,  and  the  derangement  of 
fimds,  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  a  full  and  dispassionate  discussion  of  its 
wf^  maj  not  well  be  expected ;  an  impartial  future  must  determine  .the 
remote  and  inmiediate  causes  of  the  contest. 

For  Mexico,  it  will  be  urged,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  while  at  war 
with  Mexico,  was  a  virtual  declaration  of  war ;  and  the  march  of  Gen- 
ertl  Tajlar  beyond  the  Nueces,  was  an  act  of  aggression  which  justified 
the  attack  upon  his  troops. 

The  advocate  of  our  country  will,  however,  ask,  was  not  Texas  severed 
&om  Mexico  when  she  abandoned  the  federal  form  of  government?  Did 
Texas  ever  accede  to  the  change  ?  She  erred,  to  be  sure,  in  sanctioning 
slavery,  but  did  she  not  adhere  to  her  established  fi)rms-'H>pen  her  arms 
to  colonists  both  &om  Europe  and  America,  and  repel  invasion,  until  Eng* 
laod.  Prance,  and  America,  recognised  her  independence  ?  When  ad- 
mitted to  CHIT  Union,  against  the  wishes  of  the  North,  but  by  a  majority  of 
votes  and  States,  had  she  not  ceased  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  Mexico  ? 
Was  it  not  optional,  then,  with  Mexico  to  elect  peace  or  war ;  and  did  she 
not  chooee  the  latter  when  she  rejected  the  overtures  and  ministers  of  the 
Union,  assembled  troops  and  munitions  of  war  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
aaoounced  her  determination  to  make  the  Sabine  her  eastern  boundary  ? 
Afier  electing  this  policy — sacrificing  discretion  to  hereditary  pride,  ne- 
glecting to  fmfil  her  treaties  for  the  relief  of  our  impoverished  merchants, 
shedding  the  first  blood,  and  attacking  our  gallant  troops  with  four-fold 
their  numbers  on  a  disputed  territory,  will  it  not  be  difficult  for  Mexico  to 
exonerate  herself  from  censure  in  the  contest  that  has  ensued  ?  If  for 
Mexico  it  be  urged  that  she  had  established  a  custom-house,  and  exercised 
jurisdiction  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  will  it  not  also  be  replied  for  our 
country  that  Texas  has  established  towns,  post-roads,  and  villages  west  of 
the  Nueces,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  colony  of  Louisiana,  as  fixed  by 
Humboldt ;    and,  conceding  the  intermediate  country  to  be  a  disputed 
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territory,  did  not  the  law  of  nations  authorize  the  United  States,  after  the 
expulsion  of  her  ministers,  and  the  threat  of  an  invasion,  to  advance  her 
troops  across  this  country  to  the  best  line  of  defence  east  of  the  recog- 
nized boundary  of  Mexico  ? 

It  will  be  the  province  of  history,  at  a  future  day,  to  review  and  deter- 
mine these  questions ;  to  criticise  our  policy  ;  to  analyze  the  views  and 
motives  of  our  statesmen,  and  to  settle  another  still  more  interesting  ques* 
tion — how  far  the  present  degradation  of  Mexico  warranted  the  interven- 
tion of  foreign  powers  1 

At  the  present  moment,  while  the  war  is  in  actual  progress ;  when  oar 
fleets  are  occupying  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  Mexico,  and  our 
columns  are  advancing  into  her  interior,  the  causes  of  the  war  are  of  less 
interest  than  a  giance  at  her  past  and  present  position,  and  a  few  infer- 
ences as  to  the  policy  of  our  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  great  traveller  and 
savan.  Baron  Humboldt,  devoted  several  years  to  Mexico,  then  almost  a 
terra  incognita  to  Europe,  and  submitted  his  elaborate  and  celebrated  re- 
port to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  civilized  world. 

He  presents  Mexico  as  the  most  valuable  colony  of  Spain ;  almost  im- 
pregnable to  a  foreign  foe,  and  superior  in  wealth  and  resources  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Invasion  from  abroad,  appeared  to  him  out  of  the  question — a  vast  wU- 
demess,  impassable  to  armies,  was  interposed  between  the  northern  prov- 
inces  and  the  United  States.  The  only  seaport  accessible  to  large  ships  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  impregnable  fortress  of  San 
Juan  de  UUoa  frowned  defiance  on  any  fleet,  however  powerful. 

At  the  period  in  question,  the  population  of  Mexico  surpassed  that  of 
our  new  republic  of  the  North.  In  1803,  Humboldt  estimates  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico,  on  the  best  data  of  the  government,  as  6,800,000.  Bj  a 
census  in  ISOO,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  5,300,000,  or 
more  than  a  million  less. 

In  1803,  the  revenue  of  Mexico  exceeded  920,000,000.  The  revenue  of 
our  Union  was  then  but  911,000,000.  In  1803,  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  produced  neither  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  or  lead,  of  any  appreciable 
value  ;  but  the  average  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico,  in  that  single 
year,  exceeded  927,000,000. 

In  1803,  Humboldt  advocates  the  policy  of  opening  new  communications 
with  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  suggests  that  the  fertile  soil  of  her  inland 
valleys,  surpassing  that  of  all  other  lands,  will  enable  her  to  supply  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  and  West  India  Islands,  with  flour,  beef,  and  other  pro- 
ductions, at  rates  below  the  prices  of  the  United  States.  He  adverts,  also, 
to  the  sperm  fishery  of  the  Pacific,  the  fur  trade  of  the  Northwest  coast, 
and  the  commerce  with  China  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and  points  out 
the  unrivalled  advantages  which  Mexico  enjoys  for  the  prosecution  of 
each. 

At  this  period,  the  star  of  Mexico  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  severe 
restrictions  of  Spain  upon  her  commerce,  which  had  restrained  her  inter- 
course with  Europe  for  two  centuries  to  a  single  port  of  Spain,  and  usually 
to  a  fleet  once  in  three  years,  had  been  modified,  and  her  commerce  had 
begun  to  expand. 

Her  coinage  had  increased  from  911,604,845  in  1765,  to  927,165,888 
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ia  1809 ;  and  her  revenue  from  •6,141,981  in  1765,  to  920,200,000  in 
1803. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  exuberance  of  Mexico  flowed  into  the  weaker 
and  inferior  colonies  of  Spain,  and  supplied  their  deficiencies. 

Mexico,  in  1903,  afler  defraying  the  annual  expenses  of  her  administra* 
ti<m,  910,500,000,  which  included  the  cost  of  her  army  of  10,000  Spanish 
troops ;  and  afler  remitting  to  Spain  a  surplus  of  96,000,000  in  specie, 
exhibits  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  distant  colony  sustaining  the  other 
colonies  of  Spain  by  the  annual  remittance  to  each  of  the  following  sums : — 

To  Louisiana, 9557,000 

Florida, 161,000 

Cuba, : 1,826,000 

Porto  Rico, 377,000 

St.  Domingo, 274,000 

Trinidad, 200,000 

Philippine  Isles, 250,000 

Aggregate, 93,635,000 

It  might  not  astonish  us  to  learn  the  sandy  shores  of  Florida  absorbed 
a  portion  of  the  surplus  wealth  of  Mexico ;  but  when  we  read  that  the  rich 
aQarial  soil  of  Louisiana,  now  exporting  its  annual  millions  of  sugar,  cottmi, 
kid,  and  provisions  ;  the  fertile  isles  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  now  the 
most  prolific  of  the  West  Indies,  were  thus  dependent  on  the  surplus 
wealth  of  Mexico,  we  may  comprehend,  in  some  degree,  the  extent  of  her 
resources — ^resources  which  enabled  her  to  advance  in  prosperity  while 
thus  annually  disbursing,  without  return,  910,000,000  in  other  states  and 
colonies. 

The  peculiar  position  and  resources  of  Mexico  deserve  consideration  ; 
for,  although  placed  beneath  the  tropics,  she  is  adapted  by  nature  to  all 
the  productions,  both  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  A  narrow  belt 
of  plain  upon  each  coast  pi'oduces  sugar,  indigo,  cochineal,  coffee,  the 
baimna,  plantain,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  A  few  miles  above  it,  cotton 
is  indigenous.  Ascending  to  an  elevation  of  six  to  eight  thousand  feet, 
T&Uejs  adapted  alike  to  wheat,  barley,  com,  and  other  productions  of 
Northern  States,  enjoy  an  almost  perennial  spring.  Above  these,  tower 
moantains  covered  with  enduring  snow. 

The  hills  through  the  entire  region,  are  generally  suited  to  pasturage ; 
rills  trickle  down  from  snow-capped  ridges  ;  and  such  is  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  that  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  find  sustenance  through- 
oat  the  year  in  the  open  air. 

The  sur&ce  of  Mexico  is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform.  It  is  diver* 
lified  by  mountains-  and  valleys.  Embracing  an  extent  of  nearly  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude,  it  is  of  course  unequal  in  its  character.  In  some  re- 
gions— ^fer  instance,  the  northern  district  of  Santa  F6,  on  the  elevated 
sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  its  soil  becomes  drier,  and  less  productive. 
Tracts  of  land  occur,  also,  deficient  in  water ;  but  in  such  regions  mineral 
treasures  usually  abound,  and  few  districts  are  found  incapable  to  sustain 
animal  life  by  pasturage.  The  best  illustration  of  this,  is  the  fact  re- 
corded by  Humboldt,  in  1803,  that  70,000  mules  annually  passed  be- 
tween the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  northern  provinces ;  while,  in  the  sum- 
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mer  settson,  the  average  number  of  mules  in  Vera  Cruz,  engaged  in 
transportation  between  the  coast  and  Mexico,  exceeded  40,000. 

The  arrieros  of  Mexico,  conducting  troops  of  moles,  each  laden  with  three 
to  four  hundred  pounds  of  merchandise,  traversed  the  country  by  paths 
worn  through  valleys  and  Vavines — their  inns  and  stables  the  open  fields, 
or  some  rude  shed  or  posada,  and  their  provender  the  grass  which  nature 
had  provided  by  the  way«side,  sometimes  aided  in  arid  districts  by  a  lew 
handfulls  of  maize. 

The  proverbial  cheapness  of  horses  and  mules,  and  the  low  cost  of 
transportation  in  a  country  for  which  nature  had  done  so  much,  and  art  so 
little,  are  thus  easily  explained.  In  California,  our  late  acquisition,  the 
adaptation  of  the  soil  to  cattle  and  horses,  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  these 
animals  from  a  few  thousand  in  1780,  to  such  an  extent,  that  one  to  two 
hundred  thousand  are  now  annually  killed  at  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  for 
the  hides  and  tallow  ;  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  pastures  in  which  they 
feed  during  the  spring,  may  be  inferred  from  the  description  of  Fremont, 
of  his  tour  along  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin — through  a  land  alike  lux- 
uriant in  grass  and  in  flowers,  variegated  with  the  flax  growing  wild, 
with  the  lupin,  and  the  rose  rising  in  fragrant  clusters  of  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  nearly  to  the  horseman's  head ; — a  route  over  plains,  where 
the  firequent  droves  of  the  elk  and  the  deer  seemed  reluctant  to  yield 
their  rich  feeding-ground  to  the  animals  which  man  has  domesticated. 

To  illustrate  the  capacity  of  a  Mexican  hacienda,  a  single  anecdote  of 
the  revolution  will  sufiice.  A  lady  proprietor  once  presented  to  a  regi. 
ment  of  hussars,  just  arrived  from  Spain,  one  thousand  horses,  of  a  uni- 
form color  and  size,  all  raised  on  one  of  these  estates,  situated  within  three 
days'  march  of  PamiSy  late  the  station  of  General  Wool.  But  the  main 
wealth  of  Mexico  consisted  in  the  great  mineral  veins  which  are  found  from 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  Sonora  and  Santa  P6,  surpassing,  in  their  richness, 
the  mines  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  La  Plata. 

These  veins,  although  producing  on  an  average  but  one-fi)urth  of  one 
per  cent  of  silver,  yet  usually  dry,  of  great  width,  and  easily  wrought,  con- 
stituted  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  and  furnished  the  great 
staple  for  exportation.  The  successful  miners  became  the  rich  men  of 
the  age,  the  founders  of  fiunilies,  and  the  rivals  of  princes ;  while  the  in- 
ferior  workmen,  iiot  Indian  or  African  slaves,  as  has  been  supposed,  but, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Humboldt,  free  laborers,  received  a  fair 
compensation,  and  oflen  accumulated  property  from  their  successful  in- 
dustry. 

The  most  celebrated  mines  of  Mexico  were  those  of  Ouanaxuato,  San 
Louis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  Pachucha,  and  Guadalaxara ;  while,  in 
modem  times,  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  have  attained  a  distinguished  rep. 
utation,  as  surpassing  all  others  in  the  quality  of  their  minerals.  The 
most  productive  mines  of  Mexico,  until  the  nineteenth  century,  were  those  of 
GUanaxuato,  a  province  bordering  on  San  Louis  Potosi,  and  on  the  route 
from  that  State  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  mines  of  this  district  were 
commenced  as  early  as  1558,  soon  afler  the  death  of  Montezuma.  Theit 
produce  gradually  increased,  and  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  averaged  annually  not  far  from  83,500,000.  The  entire  produce 
of  these  mines,  down  to  1808,  exceeded  8900,000,000. 

Valenciana,  the  principal  mine  of  this  region,  was  opened  in  1760,  by 
a  young  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Obregon,  destitute  of  fortune.    His  first 
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efibrU  4id  not  succeed — he  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  two  bondred  and 
lereDt J  feet  without  a  profit ;  but  bis  courage  and  perseverance  made  bim 
friends,  and  enabled  bim  to  proceed.  In  1766,  be  increased  bis  resources 
bj  a  partnership  with  a  merchant  o^  the  name  of  Otero.  In  1768,  ailer 
eight  years  arduous  toil,  the  mine  became  remunerative.  In  1771,  im- 
Boense  masses  of  sulphuretted  silver  appeared ;  and  from  this  period  to  1604, 
the  annual  produce  averaged  $1,200,000;  while  the  annual  profits 
never  fell  below  $400,000  to  8600,000  per  annum,  and  the  two  asso^ 
ci&tes,  Obregon,  af^rwards  Count  of  Valenciana,  and  Otero,  became  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  Mexico.  In  October,  1646,  two  mines  of  this  dis- 
trict. La  Luz  and  Rayas,  still  yielded  their  $70,000  per  week,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $3,500,000  per  annum. 

The  district  of  San  Louis  Potosi,  embraces  the  mines  of  Catorce  and 
Charcas.  The  mine  of  Purisslma,  in  this  district,  the  property  of  Colonel 
Obregon,  in  1796  produced  $1,200,000,  while  the  working  expenses  did 
not  amount  to  $80,000.  The  average  produce  of  this  district,  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  $3,000,000  per  annum. 

The  hitendancy  o(  Zacatecas  comprises  the  rich  mines  of  the  city  of 
that  name ;  of  Fresnillo,  and  Sombrerete,  which  lie  north  of  San  Louis, 
on  the  road  to  Monterey.  The  Veta  Negra  of  Sombrerete,  has  attained 
great  celebrity  from  the  fact  that  it  yielded  in  a  few  months,  to  the  family 
of  Senor  Fagoaga,  since  Marquis  del  Apartado,  a  nett  profit  of  $4,000,000. 

The  other  mines  of  Zacatecas  were  opened  soon  aAer  the  conquest,  but 
were  subsequently  almost  abandoned.  They  were  revived  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Joseph  Laborde,  a  native  of  France. 
This  individual  came  poor  to  Mexico,  and  acquired  a  fortune  at  the  mines  of 
Tasco.  Afler  building  a  church  at  Tasco,  which  cost  $400,000,  be  was 
reduced  to.  the  lowest  poverty.  The  archbishop,  however,  permitted  bim 
to  sell  a  golden  sun  enriched  with  diamonds,  with  which  he  had  adorned 
his  church ;  and,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  $100,000,  he  withdrew, to 
Zacatecas,  where  be  sunk  the  entire  sum  in  repairing  and  draining  the 
&nK>us  mine  of  Quebradilla. 

Not  disheartened  with  this  second  failure,  be  began  a  third  time  upon 
tke  great  vein  at  Zacatecas,  and  opened  the  shaft  of  La  Esperanza,  a  most 
appropriate  name. 

The  produce  of  this  mine  rose  to  $4,200,000  per  annum,  and  again 
gave  bim  a  fortune.  '  History  relates  that  he  compelled  his  daughter  to 
enter  a  convent  to  enrich  his  son,  and  that  this  &vorite  son  afterwards 
voluntarily  embraced  the  office  of  an  ecclesiastic.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  mines  of  Zacatecas  annually  produced,  on  an  av. 
eragc,  $3,500,000. 

The  district  of  Pacbucha  embraces  the  celebrated  mines  of  Moran  and 
Real  del  Monte,  and  is  situated  in  the  mountains,  between  the  sources  of 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Panuco  or  Tula  River,  and  the  Lake  Tezcuco, 
and  lies  a  little  south  of  San  Louis. 

The  great  vein  of  this  district,  richer,  but  less  abundant  thaji  that  of 
Zacatecas,  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Veta  Biscaina,  and,  as  early 
as  1726,  produced  annually  more  than  $2,000,000.  At  this  period,  an 
accumulation  of  water  compelled  the  miners  to  abandon  the  works  in 
progress.  Senor  Bustamente  then  ventured  to  commence  a  level  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  lengdi,  to  draw  off  the  water,  but  died  before  its  completion. 
This  great  enterprise  was  finished  in  1762,  by  his  partner,  Don  Tereros, 
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subsecLuenUj  the  Count  de  Regla,  who  realized  from  *'  La  Solidad,"  a 
vein  crossed  on  the  way,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  enterprise,  and,  in 
twelve  years,  derived  a  nett  profit  of  95,000,000  more  from  the  Biscaina 
vein.  This  distinguished  individual  made  a  liberal  use  of  his  wealtlu 
As  Bit  instance  of  his  public  spirit,  he  presented  to  his  sovereign  two  ships 
of  the  line,  and  lent  him  5,000,000  of  francs,  which  His  Majesty  had  not 
the  grace  to  return.  He  also  erected  the  great  amalgamation  works  at 
Regla,  costing  $2,000,000 ;  purchased  vast  estates,  and  at  his  decease  be- 
queathed a  fortune  to  his  children,  which  has  only  been  equalled  in  Mex- 
ico by  that  of  the  Count  de  Valenclana. 

At  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  average  produce  of  these 
mines  was  91,000,000. 

The  mines  of  Durango,  north  of  Zacatecas,  at  the  same  period,  annually 
produced  more  than  9^000,000. 

The  mines  of  Guadalaxara,  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  to  the  west 
of  San  Louis,  at  the  period  in  question,  annually  produced  91,000,000. 

The  aggregate  produce  of  the  districts  enumerated,  all  within  a  mod- 
erate distance  from  San  Louis  Potosi,  formed,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  more  than  two-thirds  the  entire  yield  of  Mexico. 

By  1803,  the  annual  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  had  risen  to 
927,000,000.  Those  enumerated  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  The 
mines  of  Mexico  continued  productive  until  the  subversion  of  the  Spanish 
power,  upon  the  abdication  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1808  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Spanish  regime,  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  highway  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  a  work  equal  to  tbe 
Simplon  road  of  Napoleon. 

Down  to  this  period,  the  cities  of  Mexico  excelled  in  size  and  splendor 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Mexico,  Puebla,  Guadalaxara,  San  Louis 
and  Vera  Cruz,  surpassed  in  population,  and  eclipsed  in  private  and  pub- 
lic structures,  our  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  New  Orleans. 

But  Mexico,  richly  endowed  by  nature,  was  far  behind  the  American 
Union  in  education  and  civil  institutions.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  pious  forefathers,  for  the  schools,  colleges,  forms  of  government,  and 
traditions,  which  they  bequeathed  us,  which  enabled  us  to  move  onward 
with  unfaltering  steps  when  we  threw  off  the  leadin^-strings  of  England. 
Mexico  possessed  no  such  advantages.  Spain  conned  to  Spaniards  the 
administration  of  the  country,  and  selected  the  authorities  of  provinces  and 
towns,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  marine  force,  from  natives  of  Spain. 
She  gave  little  encouragement  to  education,  and  the  Catholic  church  took 
more  interest  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  erection  of  churches  and 
cathedrals,  Aan  the  difilision  of  knowledge.  When  revolution  came, 
in  1808,  it  found  the  Mexicans  alike  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  entirely 
unqualified  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Anarchy,  misrule, 
and  despotism,  were  the  inevitable  consequence. 

From  the  invasion  of  Cortez,  to  this  period,  an  absolute  government  had 
prevailed.  It  had  been  administered  for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  rather  than 
of  Mexico.  Although  flax  was  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  country, 
and 'the  climate  favored  the  vine  and  the  olive-tree,  it  had  prohibited  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  wine,  and  oil,  to  favor  a  Spanish  monopoly.  It  had 
annually  wrung  from  Mexico  millions  of  revenue,  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Spain,  and  her  weaker  colonies*     It  had  denied  to  the  peof^e  education 
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and  a  participation  Id  public  affiiirs ;  but  under  it  the  colony  had  advanced, 
and  population  and  wealth  were  doubling  every  fifty  years.  At  all  events^ 
life  and  property  were  secure,  enterprise  rewarded,  and  commerce  pro- 
tected. 

But  with  the  revolution  came  strife  and  bloodshed,  and  ruin  to  property. 
The  contest  with  Spain  was  long  protracted.  A  guerilla  warfare  con* 
ttaoed  for  years  ;  battles  were  lost  and  won ;  factions  arose  on  the  wreck 
of  anarchy ;  leader  succeeded  leader,  until  Iturbide  established  for  a  time 
imperial  power.  Efforts  to  secure  a  permanent  federal  government  were 
unavailing.  The  night  of  military  despotism  followed,  and  the  transient 
favorite  of  the  army  became  the  ruler  of  Mexico. 

Insurrections  became  ordinary  occurrences.  *'  Their  settled  forms,"  says 
Chevalier,  in  1635,  '*  have  become  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  backgammon, 
and  the  recipes  of  domestic  cookery.  The  first  act  of  a  revolution  is  called 
a  froimnciamiento.  An  officer  of  any  rank,  from  a  general  down  to  a 
lieutenant,  pronounces  himself  against  the  established  order,  or  against  an 
institution  which  displeases  him,  or  against  anything  else.  He  gets  to* 
gether  a  detachment,  a  company,  or  a  regiment,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
these  generally,  without  more  ado,  place  Uiemselves  at  his  disposal.  The 
second  act  is  called  the  grito^  or  outcry ;  when  two  or  three  articles  are 
drawn  up,  to  state  the  motives  or  objects  of  the  insurrection.  If  the  matter 
is  of  some  importance,  the  outcry  is  called  a  plan.  At  the  third  act,  the 
iosargents  and  the  partisans  of  government  are  opposed  to  one  another, 
and  mutually  examine  each  other's  forces.  At  the  fourth  act,  they  come  to 
blows ;  but,  according  to  the  improved  system  late  introduced,  the  fight- 
ing is  carried  on  in  a  very  distant,  moderate,  and  respectful  manner. 
However,  one  party  is  declared  victor,  and  the  beaten  party  dispronounce. 
The  conquerors  march  to  Mexico,  and  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  cap- 
ital constitutes  the  fiflh  act  of  the  play :  the  vanquished  meanwhile  em- 
bark at  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico,  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

"  With  tranquillity,  unfortunately  everything  is  also  lost.  There  is  no 
io&ger  any  security.  It  is  a  mere  chance  if  the  diligence  from  Mexico  to 
Vera  Cruz  proceeds  the  whole  way  without  being  stopped  and  robbed. 
It  requires  whole  regiments  to  convey  the  conducta  of  piastres  to  Vera 
Cruz.  Travellers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  an  escort,  go  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  in  little  caravans.  Here  and  there  rude  crosses  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  stones,  thrown  up  by 
passers-by  in  token  of  compassion,  point  out  the  spot  where  some  way- 
&rer,  and  alnu}st  always  a  stranger,  has  perished  by  the  hand  of  rob- 
bers. The  immediate  environs  of  the  most  populous  cities  are  infest- 
ed by  malefactors,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  cities,  not  ycepting  the 
capital,  there  is  no  longer  any  security.  There  are  nuroermis  instances 
of  people  being  robbed  on  a  Sunday,  and  at  the  hour  even  when  the  great- 
est number  of  people  are  abroad,  within  a  league  of  Mexico.  An  Eng- 
lish charg6-d'afiaires  was  lassoed  on  the  Alameda,  the  public  walk,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  In  the  evening,  afler  sunset,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous guardians  of  the  night,  (serenos) — notwithstanding  the  videttes  of 
cavalry  at  every  comer  of  3ie  streets — notwithstanding  the  law  prohibits 
the  Tiding  on  horseback  through  the  streets  afler  eight  o'clock,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  lasso,  a  man  is  not  safe  in  Mexico,  not  oven  in  his 
own  house.  If,  in  the  evening,  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  you  visit  a  friend, 
before  the  porter  consents  to  open  the  enormous  gate,  lined  with  iron  or 
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bronze,  there  pass  as  many  formalidea  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  letting 
down  the  drawbridge  of  a  fortress.  Persons  on  whose  words  I  think  I 
can  rely,  have  assured  me  that  as  many  as  nine  hundred  dead  bodies  are 
yearly  deposited  in  the  niorgue  of  Mexico." 

Amid  the  collisions  which  attend  such  misrule  and  anarchy,  the  on- 
ward march  of  Mexico  was  arrested.  Many  of  the  principal  cities,  mines, 
and  haciendas,  were  destroyed,  or  seriously  injured ;  commerce  was  bro- 
ken up  by  subsidies,  forced  loans,  and  robberies,  and  industry  and  enter* 
prise  entirely  paralyzed. 

Whil^  the  population  of  the  United  States  has,  in  the  last  forty  years, 
increased  four-fold,  the  population  of  Mexico  remains  during  the  same 
period  entirely  stationary. 

While  the  cities  of  our  coast  have  increased  four-fold,  outstripping  all 
the  great  cities  of  Mexico,  and  new  States  and  cities  have  risen  in  our  inte- 
rior, the  cities  of  Mexico  have  made  no  advance,  and  the  structures  of  other 
ages  are  crumbling  to  decay.  In  Kendall's  tour  of  filleen  hundred  miles, 
in  1842,  on  the  great  highway  from  Santt^  F6  to  Mexico,  he  found  but  one 
new  ]>uilding  in  progress,  but  thousands  going  to  ruin. 

While  the  States  of  the  Union  have  been  chequered  and  enlivened  by 
the  bridges,  railways,  turnpikes,  roads,  and  canals  of  commerce ;  by 
academies,  schools,  and  colleges,  the  only  carriage-road  of  Mexico,  for 
which  she  was  indebted  to  art,  has  been  abandoned  to  decay.  The  School 
of  Mines  is  ruined.  The  Indian  rafi  of  rushes  still  serves  as  a  miserable 
substitute  for  a  bridge,  or  steam-ferry ;  and  neither  road,  turnpike,  rail- 
way, canal  or  steamboat,  has  been  constructed. 

Instead  of  planting  colonies  on  the  Northwest  coast,  pursuing  the  sperm 
whale,  or  the  trade  to  China,  Mexico  annually  exhibits  in  all  her  ports  a 
smaller  tonnage  than  the  port  of  New  BedK>rd,  unknown  to  fame  forty 
years  since,  sends  around  Cape  Horn. 

While  the  revenue  of  our  Union  has  advanced  from  $11,000,000  per 
year  to  $11,000,000  per  quarter,  the  revenue  of  Mexico  has  declined  one- 
fourth,  and  that  portion  not  derived  from  oppressive  burthens  on  commerce 
has  declined  one-half.  During  the  same  period,  the  produce  of  the  Mex- 
ican mines  has  fallen  from  $27,000,000,  to  less  than  the  annual  produce 
of  iron  and  coed  of  the  single  State  of  Pennsylvania  ;  a  production  com^ 
menced  since  the  revolution  of  Mexico.  That  impoverished  nation,  instead 
of  remitting  a  surplus  of  specie  to  Spain,  Cuba,  Louisiana,  and  other  col- 
onies, capnot  defray  her  annual  expenses ;  has  contracted  vast  debts,  on 
which  she  pays  neither  principal  or  interest,,  and  has  nearly  annihilated 
her  credit.  ^ 

It  has  been  well  and  wisely  said  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  nation 
which  is  stationary,  is  receding.  But  Mexico,  with  her  unrivalled  climate 
and  resources,  in  an  age  in  which  all  civilized  nations  have  made  the 
most  rapid  advances,  has  actually  retrograded.  Planted  on  the  direct  route 
to  China ;  holding  in  her  bosom  countless  treasures  of  untold  silver  and 
gold ;  mines  which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Thompson,  may 
produce  annually  $100,000,000 ;  with  a  clinoate  and  soil  competent  to 
sustain  in  comfort  and  afHuence  a  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race ; 
with  materials  and  products  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  trade  of  the  woi4d, 
she  stands  a  barrier  to  commerce  and  improvement;  denies  existence  to 
an  immense  population,  and  checks  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  in 
the  words  of  McCulloch,  an  eminent  British  writer,  "  she  affords  0110  of 
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(he  most  melancholy  instances  that  modern  history  has  presented,  of  a  fer- 
tile,  extensive,  and  well-situated  reffion,  being  reduced,  through  anarchy 
and  mismanagement,  to  a  state  bordering  on  barbarism. 

^  It  cannot,"  he  adds,  however,  *'  sorely  be  supposed  the  anarchy,  which 
has  led  to  such  results,  is  to  continue  forever.  If  nothing  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  within,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  foreign  interference  may  rescue 
that  fine  country  firom  the  barbarism  in  which  it  is  now  involved." 

In  the  eye  of  the  civilized  worid,  Mexico  has  sunk  into  barbarism ;  she 
has  &llen  to  a  level  with  those  Asiatic  nations  which  have  submitted  to 
British  rule  in  India.  She  stands  almost  upon  a  footinff  with  the  savage 
tnbes  who  occupied  this  continent  when  the  Spaniard  and  the  Anfflo- 
Saxon  landed  on  its  shores ;  and  the  tenure  by  which  Santa  Anna,  Parades, 
or  Herrera  hold  Mexico,  is  no  stronger  against  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion than  that  of  Montezuma,  Pocahontas,  or  Philip,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

If  Mexico  has  not  irttAtn  a  recuperative  power,  ^avismedicatrixnahira;** 
if  fereign  intervention  be  essential  to  put  down  anarchy  and  misrule,  as 
McCuUoch  suggests,  who  shall  intervene  ?  Europe  has  given  a  king  to 
Greece — shall  she  erect  another  monarchy  on  this  continent  contiguous  to 
our  republic  ?  If  intervention  be  necessary,  must  it  not  come  from  this 
direction  1  Our  position  affords  facilities  which  no  other  nation  enjoys, 
and  no  other  nation  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  question. 

The  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  question  gives  us  a  front  upon  the  Pa- 
cific. The  easiest  route  to  this  region,  so  essentiltl  to  bind  together  the 
sinews  of  this  great  nation,  and  preserve  our  union,  is  across  Mexico. 
She  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  commfercial  intercourse  with  the  United 
States.  Almost  without  forests,  she  requires  ships,  alkali,  lumber,  furni- 
ture, and  other  manufactures  of  wood,  and  our  countless  forests  supply 
them.  She  requires  granite,  iron,  coal,  lead,  and  marble  ;  our  mines  and 
quarries  supply  them.  She  consumes  paper,  drillings,  prints,  leather  and 
shoes,  agricultural  and  mining  implements,  and  our  manu&cturers  supply 
them.  She  furnishes  a  vast  market  for  our  fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti,  and 
our  fisheries  excel  those  of  all  other  nations.  In  return,  we  require  her 
bullion,  hides,  wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  horse-hair,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
products.  We  require  access  to  Oregon,  and  may  construct  a  railroad 
communication,  which  shall  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  route  to  Or* 
egod|  California,  and  China,  and«a  highway  to  the  rich  deposits  of  silver 
in  Northern  Mexico.         ^  * 

How  may  these  advantages  be  realized  if  anarchy  continoes  to  prevail 
in  Mexico  1 

But,  if  t]ie  result  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  embarked,  should  be 
the  acquisition  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  most  important  re* 
suits  must  ensue — results  which  must  promote  the  welfare  and  commerce 
of  the  two  countries.  "* 

The  armies  of  the  United  States,  afler  securing  the  stronghoMs  of 
Northern  Mexico,  by  which  Spain  once  bridled  the  country,  are  now  ad- 
vancing on  San  Louis  Potosi,'"  around  which  are  clustered  the  principal 
mines  of  Mexico.  The  port  of  Tampico  is  in  our  power.  A  line  from 
Tampico  to  San  Bias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  is  less 

*  This  article  was  written  in  October,  1846,  before  the  movement  of  Genersl  Scott 
vpoB  Vem  Cniz. 
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than  four  hundred  and  fifly  miles  in  length,  and  passes  through  the  city  of 
San  Louis.  The  possession  of  this  line,  inclusive  of  the  city  of  Guan- 
axuato,  severs  the  Northern  States,  and  one-fiflh  of  the  population  from, 
Southern  Mexico,  and  controls  four-Aflhs  of  the  productive  mines  of  Mex- 
ico. The  annual  produce  of  these  four-fifths,  exceeds  $12,000,000,  even 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  mining. 

But  more  important  than  this,  the  rivers  Panuco  and  Rio  Grande  de 
Santiago^  running  east  and  west,  with  sources  approaching  to  each  other, 
are  susceptible  of  steamboat  navigation  for  a  considerable  distance  ;  the 
first  for  two  hundred,  and  the  second  for  one  hundred  miles — and  indicate 
a  route  for  an  easy  railroad  communication  across  the  continent.  This 
will  connect  important  ports,  and  give  access  also  to  the  great  mines  of 
Mexico. 

Should  this  line  be  secured  by  our  armies,  and  Vera  Cruz  be  captured, 
the  United  States  at  once  acquire  a  controlling  power  over  Mexico.  The 
keys  of  the  country,  Santa  F6,  Tampico,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz  and  San 
Louis,  are  in  our  possession,  and  our  fleets  control  the  two  seas.  The 
North  is  severed  from  the  South,  and  easily  controlled ;  for  its  Spanish 
population  is  principally  confined  by  the  Apaches  and  Camanches  to  the 
great  cities,  and  the  Indians  will  soon  prefer  our  rule  to  the  Spanish.  The 
South,  deprived  of  revenue  from  both  commerce  and  mines ;  without  for- 
eign  supplies ;  without  either  specie  or  credit  to  marshal  troops,  must 
abandon  the  contest.  If  success  crowns  our  arms,  let  the  terms  of  adjust- 
ment be  the  acceptarfce  of  the  northern  provinces  in  satisfaction  of  our 
claims,  and  the  charges  of  the  war ;  their  annexation  to  the  Union,  and 
the  guaranty  of  a  republican  government  to  Southern  Mexico,  under  such 
forms  as  shall  secure  the  improvement  of  the  Mexican  race.  Under  such 
a  settlement,  a  new  era  would  dawn  upon  Mexico,  and  she  would  at  length 
participate  in  the  progress  of  the  age. 

And  who  can  question  the  eventual  success  of  our  arms  ?  In  British 
India,  a  disciplined  soldier  has  ever  been  found  equal  to  ^vq  Siks  or  AfT- 
ghans,  and  those  tribes  were  the  bravest  of  India.  Does  the  Mexican 
much  surpass  them  in  arms,  courage,  or  discipline  ?  Do  we  not  find  in 
Mexico  the  same  disparity  ?  One  Camanche  Indian  does  not  hesitate  to 
attack  two  Mexicans,  and  the  dread  of  the  Camanches  has  overspread 
Mexico.  But  two  Camanches  are  inferior  in  the  field  to  a  Western  or 
Texan  rifleman.  In  all  the  conflicts  of  Texas  and  the  United  States(iwith 
Mexico,  one  Anglo-Saxon  has  proved  himself  superior  to  five  Mexicans. 
At  present,  too,  the  prestige  of  success  is  with  our  troops,  and  the  gloom 
of  defeat  rests  upon  the  enemy. 

The  short  fosil  of  Mexico  is  no  match  for  the  deadly  rifle  of  the  volun- 
teer, or  heavy  musket  and  bayonet  of  the  regular  soldier ;  the  slow-mov- 
ing cannon  of  Mexico  cannot  resist  the  quick  evolutions  and  frequent  dis- 
charges of  oA  artillery ;  and  her  inferior  horses  cannot  withstand  the 
heavy  dragoons  and  mounted  riflemen  of  the  United  States.  An  ill-fed, 
worse  clothed  and  armed,  and  unpaid  force,  must  succumb  before  the 
discipline  of  our  regular  army,  and  the  resistless  energy  of  our  volunteers. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  if  we  prevail,  the  occupation  of  Northern 
Mexico  by  our  troops  would  be  necessary,  and  would  entail  a  great  annual 
expense  on  our  country.  It  would  doubtless  require  for  a  term  of  years 
an  armed  force  of  fifleen  or  twenty  thousand  men,  and  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  $9,000,000  to  $10,000,000 ;  but  this  might  be  defrayed  in  great 
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part,  if  not  entirely,  frmn  the  revei^ue  of  the  country.  If  Spain,  while 
mioing  was  nearly  unaided  by  art,  derived  a  revenue  of  820,000/)(>0  from 
Mexico,  why  may  not  the  United  States,  with  all  the  seaports,  and  the 
rich  mining  district  of  the  North  under  its  control,  realize  one.third  of  this 
revenue?  An  armed  occupation  would  be  but  temporary;  emigrants 
would  soon  enter  the  countiy ;  artizans,  mechanics,  merchants  and  Arm- 
ors, would  soon  form  an  American  population  on  the  soil,  and  present  a 
strong  barrier  towards  the  South.  From  one  to  two  miUions  of  natives 
would  soon  be  neutralized  by  the  influx  of  Americans,  or  become  amal* 
gamated  with  our  people,  like  the  Spaniards  and  French  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  such  acquisition  might  increase  the  power  and  in* 
fluence  of  slavery ;  but  how  is  this  ?  Have  not  the  laws  of  Spain  &vored 
freedom,  and  wouid  not  the  free  population  of  the  elevated  region  of  Mex* 
ico,  incorporated  with  our  own,  be  an  eflectual  counterpoise  to  any  ad. 
vantage  slavery  would  derive  from  the  small  belt  o(  terras  calientes  on  the 
coast  1  Is  not  slavery  weakened  by  every  accession  to  the  white  race, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  slave  population  ?  Would  not  the 
ports  upon  the  Pacific  soon  invite,  bv  rapid  steam  communication,  free 
emigrants  from  China,  and  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  increase  like  the 
British  settlements  at  Borneo  and  Singapore  1*  And  would  not  the  white 
population,  expanding  in  a  vast  and  healthful  region,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  white  race,  increasing  naturaUy  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the 
black,  and  aided  alike  by  the  accession  of  a  free  population  from  the 
South,  and  increased  emigration  from  Europe,  to  a  region  adapted  to  the 
vine,  olive,  and  flax,  and  aided  also  by  emigration  from  Asia,  soon  acquire 
a  preponderating  influem:e  in  the  councils  of  our  nation? 

But  it  may  be  urged.  Great  Britain  would  interpose  to  prevent  the  dis. 
memberment  of  Mexico ;  and  why  would  she  interfere  ?  Has  her  sue- 
cess  on  the  Rio  del  la  Plata  given  her  any  encouragement  to  such  course  ? 
Would  not  Southern  and  Northern  Mexico  both  consume  more  British 
goods,  if  we  succeed,  than  if  we  fail  ?  Is  not  their  present  consumption 
checked  by  anarchy  ;  and  does  not  each  citizen  of  our  Union,  on  an  av- 
erage, now  consume  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  British  goods  used 
by  a  Mexican  ?  Great  Britain  looks  to  the  civilization  of  other  nations 
&r  the  advancement  of  her  interests ;  she  has  colonies  now  in  every  sea, 
and  gares  not  to  embark  in  any  controversy  with  our  country,  her  best 
customer,  the  producer  of  her  cotton — a  country  whose  present  policy 
seems  to  be  the  exportationy  rather  than  the  manufacture  of  the  raw 
material. 

As  respects  the  residue  of  Europe,  they  have  little  to  gain  in  a  maritime 
contest  with  the  United  States.  And  can  Mexico  herself  comgluin  of  in. 
justice,  if  we  conquer  and  retain  the  northern  provinces  ?  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  war,  she  has  elected  its  continuance,  and  must 
abide  by  its  results. 

*  Thomas  Cage,  a  Dominican  friar,  in  his  travels,  publisbed  at  Liondon  in  1648,  as- 
cribes the  skill  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Mexico  in  1625,  when  he  resided  there,  to  the  Chinese 
who  have  l)een  made  Christians ;  and,  annually  arriving  there,  perfect  the  Spaniards  in 
this  branch  of  art.  He  describes  in  glowing  colors  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards,  the  num- 
ber and  elegance  of  their  churches,  and  profligacy  of  their  lives.  He  makes  also  this  stri- 
king remark — **  that  the  better  sort  of  Spaniards,  who  professed  more  religion  and  fear  of 
God,  often  said  that  they  really  thou^t  God  would  destroy  that  city,  and  give  up  the 
country  into  the  power  of  some  other  nation." 
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But  intelligent  men  sometimes  assert  we  have  land  enough.  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  large  tracts  of  wild  land,  still  the  resort  of  the  roaming  bufialo ; 
but  let  us  glance  at  the  future.  In  little  more  than  half  a  century,  by 
the  year  1900,  before  our  own  children  have  passed  from  the  stage  of 
life,  our  population,  at  the  present  ratio  of  gain,  will  reach  one  hundred 
millions ;  and,  moving  annually  westward,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles,  the 
width  of  but  one  tier  of  counties,  will  have  overspread  the  space  to  the 
Pacific*  Where,  then,  shall  we  dispose  of  our  adventurous  and  restless 
spirits?  Shall  it  not  be  on  the  high  table-lands  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico?  Under  our  industry  and  institutions,  the  soil,  rivers,  and 
mines,  will  unfold*  their  treasures,  and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
our  race.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  era  of  progress,  the  civilized 
world  will  not  permit  a  great  country  like  Mexico  to  relapse  into  enduring 
barbarism ;  or  fertile  provinces,  competent  to  maintain  millions,  to  become 
a  desdate  waste. 

To  recur  to  the  idea  of  the  British  geographer,  recuperative  power  not 
found  wkhm^  must  be  looked  for  leitfunU ;  and  has  not  heaven,  which  from 
ill  educes  good,  confided  to  our  nation,  rather  than  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope,  the  renovation  of  this  great  country,  and  the  development  of  its 
resources  ? 

Under  her  influence,  the  mule- track  and  the  bridle-path  will  give 
place  to  the  highway  and  railroad  ;  the  bridge  assume  the  place  of  the  ford 
and  ferry-boat  of  rushes ;  the  hovel  of  mud,  or  unbumt  clay,  give  way  to 
structures  of  brick  and  granite ;  the  great  streams  be  opened  to  the  steam- 
boat ;*  ports  and  harbors  now  desolate  become  adapted  to  merchant  ships ; 
the  sword  and  musket  be  replaced  by  the  implements  of  a  progressive 
agriculture ;  and  superstition  and  ignorance  yield  their  sway  to  education, 
refinement,  and  religion. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

LITTKRI  or  WAIBINOTOX  AMD  JBFPKRSO!!  IN  RKLATION  TO  TIRM8  OP  PURCBASK— SITS— MR.  MUIR*f 
•PKBCH  ON  LATINO  THE  CORNBR-ITONB  OP  THC  miTRlOT— TUBLIO  INTKRB8T  IN  THR  lUBJBCT,  AKO 
GRAND  PROJRCTl— RAHB  OP  TBI  CITT— CORNRR-tTONl  OP  TH»  CAPITOL-^BPPBRSON^B  TIEWI  »  Rt" 
OARD  TO  THR  FLAM— MAJOR  L'RMPANT  :  OIB  PLAN,  ITB  DRPBOTB  AND  XBRITB— RRAfON  FOR  PLACING 
PUBLIC  BVILDINOB  AT  A  DIBTANCB  PROM  BACH  OTHER— THR  MALL — RBBIDENCB  POR  PORBIGN  KINIB- 
TBRi~-DlMBN8I0NB  OP  THE  CITT — 8PBCULATION  IN  CITT  LOTB— BNCROACHMRNTB  ON  TBR  PLAN. 

Thb  following  extracts,  from  a  letter  of  the  President  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  will  show  when  and  on  what  terms  the  site  was  ceded  to  the  go- 
vernment : — 

Mount  Vernon,  March  31, 1791. 

Dear  Sib  : — HaviDff  been  so  fortunate  as  to  reconcile  the  contending  interests 
of  Georgetown  and  Carrollsburgh,  and  to  unite  them  in  such  an  agreement  as 
permits  the  public  purposes  to  be  carried  into  efiect  on  an  extensive  and  proper 
scale,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  to  yon  the  enclosed  proclamation,  which, 
after  annexing  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  yonr  counter-signature,  you  will 
cause  to  be  published. 

The  terms  entered  into  by  me,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  land- 
holders of  Georgetown  and  Carrollsburgb,are,  that  all  the  land  from  Rock  Creek, 
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nkmg  the  riter,  to  tl»  Eastern  branch,  and  aa  vpwarda  to  or  above  the  ferry,  ia- 
elvdiD^  a  Ineadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  the  whole  containing  from  three  to 
tfe  thousand  acres,  is  ceded  to  the  public  on  condition  that  when  the  whole  shall 
be  surveyed  and  laid  off  as  a  city,  (which  Maior  L'Enfant  is  now  directed  to  do,) 
the  present  proprietors  shall  retain  every  other  lot ;  and  for  such  part  of  the  land 
as  may  be  taken  for  public  use,  for  squares,  walks,  d^c.,  they  shall  be  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  jS25  per  acre,  the  public  having  the  right  to  reserve  such  parts  of  the 
wood  on  the  land,  as  may  bethought  necessary  to  be  preserved  for  ornament. 
The  landholders  to  have  the  use  and  profits  of  the  grounds  until  the  city  is  kid 
off  into  lots,  and  sale  is  made  of  those  lots  which,  by  this  affreement,  become  pub- 
lic property.  Nothing  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  ground  which  may  be  occupiea  for 
streets  and  aDeys.  *  *  *  ♦  *  *  ** 

It  was  found,  on  running  the  lines,  that  the  comprehension  of  Bladensburgh 
within  them,  must  have  occasioned  the  exclusion  of  more  important  objects ; 
and  of  this  I  am  convinced,  as  well  by  my  own  observation,  as  Mr.  Elliott's 
opinion.  With  great  regard  and  esteem,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

GeORQB  WASHIROTOir. 

Extract  from  Mr,  JeffersorCs  reply, 

Philadelfhia,  April  10, 1791. 
The  acquisition  of  ground  at  Georgetown  is  really  noble,  considering  that 
only  £25  an  acre  is  to  be  paid  for  any  grounds  taken  for  the  public,  and  the  streets 
not  to  be  counted,  which  will,  in  fact,  reduce  it  to  about  £19  an  acre.    I  think 
very  liberal  reserves  should  be  made  for  the  public. 

A  more  beautifiil  site  for  a  city  could  hardly  be  obtained.  From  a  point 
where  the  Potomac,  at  a  distance  of  295  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  flow, 
mg  fiiom  North-west  to  Sooth-east,  expands  to  the  width  of  a  mile,  ex- 
tended  back  an  almost  level  plain,  hemmed  in  by  a  series  of  gradually 
doping  hills,  terminating  with  the  heights  of  Georgetown ;  the  plain  being 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  from  East  to  West,  and  varying  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth ;  bounded  on  the  £ast  by  the  East- 
ern branch  of  the  Potomac,  where  are  now  the  navy  .yard  and  congres- 
sional cemetery,  and  on  the  West  by  the  Rock  Creek,  which  separates  it 
from  Georgetown.  The  small  stream  from  the  North,  over  which  the  rail- 
road bridge  now  passes^  on  entering  the  city,  emptied  into  a  bay  or  inlet 
of  the  Potomac,  about  400  feet  wide,  which  jutted  in  from  the  West  to 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Capitol  Hill,  and  nearly  divided  the  plain. 
Not  far  from  the  head  of  this,  and  South  of  the  Capitol  Hill,  a  small  stream 
took  its  rise  in  a  large  number  of  springs,  and  emptied  into  the  river,  at  a 
place  DOW  called  GreenleaPs  Point,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  East- 
em  Branch  with  the  Potomac,  and  was  known  as  James'  Creek.  There 
is  a  stream  above  Georgetown  which  has  always  been  called  Goose  Creek ; 
hut,  from  a  certificate  of  a  survey  now  preserved  in  the  mayor's  office,  at 
Wafihington,  dated  1663,  it  appears  that  the  inlet  from  the  Potomac  was 
then  known  by  the  name  of  Tiber^  and  probably  the  stream  from  the 
North  emptying  into  it  bore  the  same  name  ;  so  that  Moore  did  injustice 
to  the  history  of  the  place,  and  confounded  streams  when  he  wrote  the 
well-known  line — 

"  And  what  was  Goose  Creek  once,  is  Tiber  now." 

By  the  same  survey,  it  appears  that  the  land,  comprising  the  Capitol  Hill, 
was  milled  Rome  or  JRoom,  two  names  which  seem  to  Imve  foreshadowed 
the  destiny  of  the  place.     Mr.  Force,  of  Washington,  suggests  that  they 
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probably  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  estate 
was  Pope^  and,  in  selecting  a  name  for  his  plantation,  he  fancied  the  title 
of  "Pope  of  Rome." 

In  his  observations  on  the  river  Potomac,  published  in  1793,  Mr.  Andrew 
Ellicott,  who  afterwards  assisted  in  laymg  out  the  city,  remarks  as  follows : — 
**  No  place  has  greater  advantages  of  water,  either  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
or  for  cleaning  the  streets,  than  this  ground.  The  most  obvious  source,  is 
from  the  head  waters  of  Rock  Creek,  which  takes  its  rise  in  ground  higher 
than  the  city,  and  can  readily  be  conveyed  to  every  part  of  it  But  the 
grand  object  for  this  purpose,  which  has  been  contemplated  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  country  hereabouts,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
it,  and  which  has  been  examined  with  an  eye  to  this  purpose,  by  good 
judges,  is  the  Potomac.  The  water  of  this  river,  above  the  great  falls,  four- 
teen miles  from  the  city,  is  108  feet  higher  than  the  tide-v^ter.  A  small 
branch,  called  *  Watts'  Branch,'  just  above  the  falls,  goes  in  a  direction 
towards  the  city.  From  this  branch  to  the  city,  a  canal  may  be  made, 
(and  the  ground  admits  of  it  very  well,)  into  which  the  river,  or  any  part 
of  it,  may  be  turned,  and  carried  through  the  city.  By  this  means,  the  wa- 
ter may  not  only  be  carried  over  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  but,  if  ne- 
cessary, over  the  tops  of  the  houses."  The  advantages  which  would 
thus  be  presented  for  mill*seats,  are  also  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Ellicott,  and 
the  whole  plan  subsequentlv  attracted  much  attention,  having  been  pro- 
posed to  Congress  by  rresident  Jefferson.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  not  adopted  instead  of  tLa  plan  for  bringing  water  from  the 
spring  near  the  capitol. 

It  is  said  that  Washington's  attention  had  been  called  to  the  advantages 
which  this  place  presents  for  a  (fity,  as  long  previous  as  when  he  had  been 
a  youthiul  surveyor  of  the  country  round.  His  judgment  was  confirmed 
by  the  &ct  that  two  towns  were  aflerwards  planned  on  the  spot,  and  the 
first  maps  of  the  city  represent  it  as  laid  out  over  the  plans  of  Hambuigh 
and  Carrollsville. 

Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  act, 
and,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1791,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Carroll  and  Dr. 
David  Stuart  superintended  the  fixing  of  the  first  comer-stone  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  at  Jones'  Point,  near  Alexandria,  where  it  was  laid  with 
all  the  masonic  ceremonies  usual  at  that  time.  The  following  address,  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  James  Muir  on  that  occasion,  is  copied  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  United  States  Gazette,  for  1791  :— 

"  Of  America,  it  may  be  said,  as  of  Jadea  of  old,  that  it  is  a  good  land  and 
large — a  land  of  brooks  of  waters,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the 
valleys  and  hills — a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees  and  pome- 
granates— a  land  of  oil,  olives,  and  honey — a  land  wherein  we  eat  bread  without 
scarceness,  and  have  lack  of  nothing — a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  muye^t  dig  brass — a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for — the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  year.  May  Americans  be  grateful  ana  virtuous,  and 
they  shall  insure  the  indulgence  of  Providence.  May  they  be  unanimous  and 
just,  and  they  shall  rise  to  greatness.  May  true  patriotism  actuate  every  heart. 
May  it  be  the  devout  and  universal  wish.  Peace  be  within  thy  wall,  O  America, 
and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces  !  Amiable  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
In  unity ;  it  is  more  fragrant  than  the  perfumes  on  Aaron's  varment ;  it  is  more 
refreshing  than  the  dews  on  Hermon's  Hill !  May  this  stone  long  commemorate 
the  goodness  of  God  in  those  uncommon. events  which  have  given  America  a 
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mme  among  nations.  Under  this  stone  may  jealousy  and  selfishness  be  forerer 
bnried.  From  this  stone  may  a  saperstructare  arise,  whose  glory,  whose  mag- 
nificence, whose  stability,  unequalled  hitherto,  shall  astonish  the  world,  and  invite 
eren  the  savage  of  the  wilderness  to  take  shelter  under  its  roof."* 

The  proceedings,  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  a  national  city,  appear 
to  have  awakened  much  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  coantry.  In  an  extra 
number  of  the  Herald,  published  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  January,  1796, 
we  find  a  long  article,  setting  forth  the  general  plan,  and,  more  particularly, 
the  designs  for  improving  the  mall.     It  commences  thus  : — 

**  To  found  a  city,  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  the  depository  of  the  acts  of  the  Union,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  which 
most,  one  day,  rule  all  North  America,  is  a  grand  and  comprehensive  idea,  which 
has  already  become,  with  propriety,  the  object  of  public  respect.  In  reflecting 
OD  the  importance  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  advantages  which  it  secures  to  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  collectively,  or  to  individuals,  where  is  there 
an  American  who  does  not  see,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  town,  a  natural 
lae&ns  for  coufirming  forever  that  valuable  connection,  to  which  the  nation  is  in- 
debted for  liberation  from  the  British  yoke  7  The  Federal  city,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  United  States,  is  a  temple  erected  to  liberty  ;  and  towards  this  edifice 
will  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  all  true  friends  of  their  country  be  incessantly 
directed.  The  city  of  Washington,  considered  under  such  important  points  of 
view,  could  not  be  calculated  on  a  small  scale ;  its  extent,  the  disposition  of  its  ave- 
noes  and  public  squares,  should  all  correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  intended-r-and  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  situation 
and  plan  of  the  city,  to  recognize  in  them  the  comprehensive  genius  of  the  Pr^i- 
deot,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  business  has  been  committ^  by  Congress." 

In  the  original  plan  of  the  city,  as  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  January,  1790,  mention  is  made  of  the  subjoined  magnificent 
intentions  : — 

"An  equestrian  figure  of  George  Washingtoni  a  monument  voted  in  1783,  by 
the  late  Continental  Congress. 

"  An  historic  column,  also  intended  for  a  mile  or  itinerary  column,  from  whote 
station  (at  a  mile  from  the  Federal  House)  all  distances  and  places  through  the 
continent  are  to  be  calculated. 

""  A  naval  itinerary  column,  proposed  to  be  erected  to  celebrate  the  first  rise  of 
a  navy,  and  to  stand  a  ready  monument  to  perpetuate  its  progress  and  achieve- 
raents. 

"  A  church  intended  for  national  purposes,  such  as  public  prayer,  thanksgivinffs, 
foneral  orations,,  dbc,  and  assigned  to  the  special  use  of  no  particular  sect  or  de- 
nomination,  but  equally  open  to  all.  It  will  likewise  be  a  proper  shelter  for  such 
monuments  as  were  voted  by  the  late  Continental  Congress,  for  those  heroes  who 
fell  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  such  others  as  may  hereafter  be  decreed  by 
the  voice  of  a  grateful  nation.f 

^  Five  grand  fountains,  intended  with  a  constant  spout  of  water. 

*  By  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria,  this  stone  is  no  longer  within  the  limits  of  the 
District. 

t  la  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  late  session  of  Congress,  upon  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  National  Monument  Association,  for  permiasion  to  erect  their  monument  to 
Washington  on  a  part  of  the  mall,  Mr.  Benton,  after  opposing  the  application  on  the  ground 
that  the  amoont  collected  ($50,000)  was  too  small  a  sum  with  which  to  commence  such 
a  monament,  and  that,  if  done  at  all,  it  should  be  done  by  Congress,  suggested  to  the  so- 
ciety the  expediency  of  carrying  out  this  idea  of  General  Washington's.  We  presume 
the  chorch  would  be  occupied  by  the  chaplains  of  Congress,  and  thus  there  would  certain- 
ly be  no  difficalty  on  the  score  of  connecting  any  particular  church  with  the  State  ;  for 
almost  every  denomination  would,  in  this  way,  be  represented  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yean. 

TOL.  xvm. — ^NO.  n.  10 
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"  A  grand  cascade,  fonned  of  the  water  of  the  sources  of  the  Tiber. 

"  A  grand  avenue,  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  a  mile  in  length,  bor- 
dered with  gardens,  ending  in  a  slope  from  the  houses  on  each  side.  This  avenue 
leads  to  the  monument  of  Washington,  and  connects  the  Congress  garden  with 
the  President's  park.* 

^  Fifteen  squares  were  to  be  divided  among  the  several  States  in  the  Union  for 
each  of  them  to  improve ;  the  centres  of  these  squares  designed  for  statues,  col- 
umns, obelisks,  &c.,  such  as  the  difl^rent  States  may  choose  to  erect. 

"  The  water  of  Tiber  Creek  to  be  conveyed  to  the  high  ^und,  where  the  Con- 
|rress  House  stands,  and,  after  watering  that  part  of  the  city,  its  overplus  will  fiUl 
from  under  the  base  of  the  edifice,  and,  in  a  cascade  of  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
fifty  in  breadth,  into  the  reservoir  below,  thence  to  run,  in  three  falls,  thiongfa  the 
gardens  in  the  grand  canal.*' 

In  Mr.  Jonathan  Elliott's  work,  called  "  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Ten 
Miles  Square,"  we  find  it  stated  that  "the  first  public  commuDication  on 
record,  in  relation  to  arrangements  for  laying  out  this  city,  is  from  the  pen 
of  General  Washington,  dated  on  the  1 1th  March,  1791.  In  a  subsequent 
letter  of  the  SOth  April,  1791,  he  calls  it  the  Federal  city.  The  name 
which  it  now  bears,  was  adopted  about  four  months  aflerwards,  probably 
without  the  knowledge  of  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Major  L'Enfant, 
by  the  first  commissioners,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Stuart,  and  Carroll,  which 
bears  date  Georgetown,  September  9th,  1791,  and  informs  the  architect 
that  they  have  agreed  that  the  Federal  district  shall  be  called  ^  The  Ter- 
ritory  of  Columbia,'  and  the  Federal  city,  *  The  City  of  Washington,' 
and  directs  him  to  entitle  his  map  accordingly.  On  the  2d  and  Sd  Sep. 
tember,  1793,  tho  following  appears  on  the  reconJs  of  the  commissioners : — 

**  *  The  capitol  is  in  progression — the  South-east  is  kept  vacant;  that  comer- 
stone  is  to  be  laid,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brotherhood,  the  18th  instant  Those 
of  the  craft,  however,  disposed,  are  requested  to  join  the  work ;  the  solemnity  Is 
expected  to  equal  the  occasion.'  The  South-east  comer  of  the  North  wing  of  ibe 
capitol  was  accordingly  laid  by  General  Washington,!  on  the  18th  September, 
1793 ;  the  ceremony  was  mnd  and  imposing ;  a  long  concourse  of  citizens  of 
the  vicini^,  and  numbers  from  distant  parts,  attended  on  the  occasion.  We  learn 
General  Washington  delivered  an  impressive  and  appropriate  speech.  We  regret 
that  the  public  records,  which  have  been  diligently  searched,  do  not  furnish  us 
with  any  of  the  details.  In  consequence  of  the  yellow  fever  having  made  its 
appearance  in  Philadelphia,  a  day  or  two  prior  to  the  ceremony,  the  alarm  in  that 
city  was  so  great,  the  newspapers  were  discontinued,  and  not  resumed  until  the 
1st  December,  following.  We  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  procuring  the 
desired  information,  from  any  of  the  publications  of  that  period,  issued  either  in 
Maryland  or  in  Virginia." 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  not  been  more  successful  than  Mr.  Elliott ; 
but  Mr.  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Duddington,  and  Lewis  H.  Maclean,  Esq.,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  (then  a  mere  boy,)  were  present,  but 
they  only  remember  the  barbacue  of  roasted  oxen,  which  was  given  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  have  heard  the  President,  when  offered  by  a  phy- 
sician present  the  use  of  the  only  umbreUa  which  the  country  afiR)rded,  to 
shield  him  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  decline  it,  with  the  remark,  ^  To  the 
ladies  with  it,  Doctor ;  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  sun  before^  in  the  course 
of  my  life  !'* — which,  from  the  manner  of  its  utterance,  seems  to  have 

*  This  will  be  recognized  as  the  piece  of  ground  now  called  the  mall. 
t  The  apron  worn  by  Wudiinetoa  on  this  occasion  has  been  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Masons,  and  was  used  on  laying  ue  comer-stone  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  1847. 
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made  a  great  impression  on  the  hearers,  as  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  Washington  joked  or  smiled. 

The  ibilowing  extract  fit>m  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  alreadj  referred 
to,  will  show  the  interest  which  that  distinguished  statesman  took  in  the 
matter: — 

**  I  received,  last  night,  {rem  Major  L'Enfant,  a  request  to  furnish  him  any 
plans  of  towns  I  could,  for  his  examination ;  I  accordingly  send  bim,  by  this  poet, 
plans  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne,  Carlsrnbe,  Amsterdam,  Strasbnrgb,  Paris,  Or- 
leans, Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Montpelier,  Marseilles,  Turin,  and  Milan,  on  large  and 
accurate  scales,  which  I  preserved  while  in  those  towns  respectively.  Tbey  are 
■one  of  them  comparable  to  the  Old  Babylon,  revived  in  Philadelphia,  and  exem- 
^ified.  While  in  Europe,  I  selected  about  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  handsomest 
inHits  of  private  buildings,  of  which  I  have  the  plates.  Perhaps  it  might  decide 
the  taste  of  the  new  town,  were  these  to  be  engraved  here  and  distributed,  gratis, 
tmong  the  inhabitants  of  Georgetown.    The  expense  would  be  trifling." 

In  Washington's  correspondence,  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  discus- 
sions had  with  the  architect  here  referred  to— Major  L' Enfant,  a  French- 
nan  of  talent,  but  apparently  obstinate,  and  unwilling  to  be  advised  by 
others.  His  plan,  though  attractive  in  the  outline  upon  paper,  was,  in 
many  respects,  an  exceedingly  impracticable  one,  and  led  to  the  sacrifice 
of  one  or  two  of  the  most  beautiful  eminences  in  the  city. 

He  first  laid  down  two  sets  of  streets,  distinguished  bv  letters  and  num- 
bers,^ aud  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  as  at  Philadelphia.  Had 
he  stopped  here,  he  would  have  consulted  the  interests  of  those  who  were 
to  have  erected  private  buildings  ;  but  there  would  have  been  nothing  in 
it  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the  national  character  of  the  city.  It  was  de- 
sirable to  bring  the  public  buildings  into  view  from  the  most  distant  quar- 
ters, that  there  might  be  direct  conomunication  with  them  all.  According- 
ly, immense  avenues,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  width,  were  made  to  radiate  from  particular  points,  such  as  the  capitol 
and  the  President's  house ;  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
there  are  twice  as  many  streets  as  are  required,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  avenues,  intersecting  the  rectangular  streets,  cut  up  the  squares  into 
triangles  and  oblongs,  spoil  the  moat  promUient  corner-lots,  and  leave 
everywhere  awkward  spaces. 

The  design  of  these  avenues  was  a  grand  feature,  worthy  of  the  nation ; 
but  the  architect  should  either  have  laid  them  down  first,  to  serve,  as  it 
were,  fi>r  the  great  arteries  of  the  city,  and  then,  taking  these  as  base 
lines,  made  such  other  stlreets  to  connect  as  necessity  required  ;  or,  he 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  have  marked  out  a  much  smaller  number  of 
rectangular  streets.  Thus,  the  building-lots  on  the  side  streets  would  have 
been  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  court-yards  in  front,  with  appropriate 
•hmbbeiy,  and  made  it  in  a  short  time,  with  a  small  population,  a  really 
attractive  "  ra^  tn  urbe^"  after  the  style  of  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  the 
more  retired  parts  of  Richmond. 

The  eminence  over  which  Louisiana  Avenue  is  made  to  climb,  and 
which  will  be  more  generally  recognized  as  the  site  of  the  unfinished 

*  It  was  jocosely  remarked  of  L'Enfant,  that  be  was  not  only  a  child  in  name,  but  in 
edocatiofL,  also  ;  as,  from  the  name  he  gave  the  streets,  he  appeared  to  know  little  else 
than  A,  B,  C,  and  1, 3,  3.  It  appears,  however,  by  a  letter  of  the  commiraonerf,  that 
ihey  gave  these  names  to  the  streett ,  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  city ;  and  it  was, 
we  think,  a  good  arrangement,  since  the  streets  could  more  easily  be  found  by  a  stranger, 
ander  such  deagnations. 
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brick  building  called  the  citj  hail,  should  have  been  entirely  reserved  for 
some  public  purpose,  instead  of  being  traversed  by  three  or  four  streets, 
so  near  each  other  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  erect  other  than  small  slen- 
der two-story  houses. 

We  speak  thus  particularly,  relative  to  the  defects  in  the  plan,  in  order 
to  show  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  appearance  of  the 
ground,  and  to  shift  the  censure  for  any  want  of  beauty  ibat  may  present 
itself  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  site,  from  those  'who  made  the  selection, 
to  those  who  abused  its  advantages  by  adopting  such  a  design.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  plan  ;  and,  if  Con- 
gress were  but  reasonably  liberal  in  their  ideas,  we  might  hope  to  see  it 
developed  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years. 

The  "  magnificent  distances,"  at  which  the  executive  are  separate  from 
the  legislative  departments,  have  been  made  a  ground  of  complaint ;  but 
we  think  there  was  much  judgment  shown  in  the  choice  of  these  situations. 
A  suitable  and  prohiinent  position  was  assigned  to  each  edifice,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  all  been  congregated  in  one  place, 
unless  a  structure  as  large  as  the  palace  of  Versailles  had  been  erected, 
(and  this  would  not  only  have  been  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  in  many 
respects,  but  unsafe ;  as,  in  case  of  fire  or  invasion,  the  whole  building 
would  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  flames  or  the  explosive  compound.)  Again, 
it  was  thought  that  their  immediate  vicinity  to  the  legislative  halls,  would 
ofler  a  great  temptation  tt)  the  clerks  to  neglect  their  duties,  in  order  to 
hear  the  debates,  and  that  the  constant  intrusion  of  members  of  Congress 
would  interrupt  the  public  business.  General  Washington,  in  a  letter 
written  shortly  before  his  death,  thus  speaks  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Adams,  to  place  the  departments  near  the  capitol :— **The  principles  which 
operated  for  fixing  the  site  for  the  two  principal  buildings,  were  under- 
stood and  found  necessary,  at  the  time,  to  obtain  the  primary  object — ^i.  e., 
the  ground  and  means  for  either  purpose  ;  but  it  is  always  easy,  from  an 
'  ignorant  or  partial  view  of  a  measure,  to  distort  and  place  it  in  an  unfa- 
vorable attitude.  '  Where  or  how  the  houses  for  the  President,  and  the 
public  offices  may  be  fixed,  is  to  me,  as  an  individual,  a  matter  of  moon- 
shine. But,  the  reverse  of  the  President's  motive  for  placing  the  latter 
near  the  capitol,  was  my  motive  for  fixing  them  by  the  former.  The  daily 
intercourse  which  the  secretaries  of  the  departments  must  have  with  the 
President,  would  render  a  distant  situation  extremely  inconvenient  to  them, 
and  not  much  less  so  would  one  be  close  to  the  capitol ;  for  it  was  the  universal 
complaint  of  them  all,  that,  while  the  legislature  was  in  session,  they 
could  do  little  or  no  business,  so  much  were  they  interrupted  by  the  indi- 
vidual visits  of  members,  (in  oflfice  hours,)  and  by  calls  for  papers.  Many 
of  them  have  disclosed  to  me  that  they  have  been  obliged  often  to  go  home 
and  deny  themselves,  in  order  to  transact  the  current  business.^' 

Nor  could  any  reasonable  estimate  be  made  as  to  the  probable  wants 
of  government,  in  the  way  of  public  erections.  All  the  archives  of  the 
Treasury,  War,  State,  Indian,  and  Pension  Departments,  were  formerly 
kept  in  two  buildings— now,  the  Treasury,  alone,  occupies  an  edifice  as 
large  as  six  of  those  ;  it  was  important,  then,  that  each  department  should 
have  a  building  t6  itself^  so  constructed  that  it  might,  at  any  future  time, 
be  enlarged,  without  marring  its  appearance ;  and  also,  that  there  might 
be  space  enough,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  for  the  residences  of  the 
ofilicers  employed  therein.    And  there  is  a  feature,  before  alluded  to, 
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which  is  calculated  to  soften  the  distance  in  a  great  measure,  viz  :  a  com- 
plete connection  between  the  gardens  of  the  capitol  and  those  of  the 
President's  house,  somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chambers  of  Deputies 
and  the  Tuilleries,  at  Paris.  Everj  one  who  has  gazed  upon  the  land- 
scape to  be  seen  firom  the  Western  fix)nt  of  the  capitol,  must  have  observed 
the  large  tract  of  waste  ground,  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
Avenues,  extending  from  the  front  of  the  capitol  to  the  Potomac,  and  ter- 
Biinating  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  President's  house.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  even  to  the  members  of  Congress,  that  this  is  the  national  mall 
— the  very  same  ground  which  was  to  have  formed  the  **  grand  avenue 
bordered  with  gardens,  to  lead  to  the  monument  of  Washington,  and  con- 
Bect  the  Congress  garden  with  the  President's  park,"  by  a  suitable  orna- 
mental bridge,  to  be  thrown  over  the  Tiber,  at  its  mouth.  Until  this  is 
improved,  the  two  sections  of  the  city,  on  different  sides  of  the  canal,  will 
never  look  well,  for  the  want  of  any  appropriate  connection ;  and  not  only 
Uiis,  but  the  capitol  grounds  must  look  half  finished.  Indeed,  it  is  palpably 
absurd  that,  while  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  on  the  compara- 
tively small  space  within  the  iron  railing  of  the  capitol,  all  beyond,  comprising 
a  fine  view  of  the  Potomac,  and  facilities  for  forming  a  serpentine  river  out 
of  the  Tiber,  each  has  been  left  a  mere  cow-pasture  ;  when  a  very  small 
outlay  in  planting  trees,  and  laying  out  walks  and  drives,  would  make  it  a 
seeond  Champs- Blysees.  At  the  President's  house,  the  same  kind  of  half- 
finished  work  is  to  be  seen ;  the  grounds,  immediately  under  the  windows 
of  the  mansion,  being  tastefully  disposed,  while  the  whole  view  in  the  dis- 
tance is  marred  by  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  low  meadows,  which 
extend  to  the  river.* 

•  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  groand,  we  annex  the  following  statement 
from  the  Surveyor's  office — also,  the  size  of  Judiciary,  or  City  Hall  Square : — 

Ia  The  distance  from  the  North  aide  of  the  canal,  to  the  North  side 
of  Souih  B  street,  is 1602.41  feet. 

The  canal  along  the  North  side  of  the  wail  is  146  feet  wide,  and  the 
street,  which  intervenes  between  the  mall  and  the  canal,  is  80  feet 
wide.    Deducting,  then,  from  the  distance  given  above,  146+80=        226.00   " 

We  have,  for  the  width  of  the  mall 1376.41   •* 

2d.  The  area  of  the  mall,  between  Seventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  (be- 

ing  1669.41  feet  on  East  and  West,  and  1376.41  feet  North  and 

South  line,)  is. 52.75acrefl. 

The  portion  between  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  streets,  (bemg  973.58 

X1376.41  feet,)  contains..... « 30.76    " 

And  the  portion  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets,  (being 

483.54X1376.41  feet,)  contains 15.29    " 

Making  the  total  area  of  the  mall, /rom  Seventh  to  Filhenth  street, 
exclusive  of  the  space  occupied  by  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  streets,  98  80    *• 

3d.  The  portion  of  the  mall  granted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
(that  is,  the  portion  included  between  Ninth  and  Twelfth  streets 
and  South  B,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  centre  line  of  E/ast  capitol 
being  1087.08X759.75  feet,)  contains „..« 18.96  acres. 

4th.  l^at  portion  of  Judiciary  Square  which  is  South  of  the  South 
mde  of  E  street,  contains  236,838  square  feet,  equal  to - 546    •* 

5th.  The  distance  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the  street,  at  preseot  bridged  to  the 
South  side  of  the  mall,  is  as  follows : — 

On  Fourteenth-street. 2,965  feet. 

On  Twelfth-street 2,581    " 

On  Seventh-street 1,932   «* 
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There  is  bow  some  prospect  that  what  has  been  so  long  delayed  by  the 
indifierence  of  Congress,  will  be,  in  part,  aocomplished  indirectly,  by  the 
liberality  of  an  individual.  The  proposed  Smithsonian  Institute  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  mall,  and  its  agricultural  and  botanical  grounds 
are  to  be  laid  out  in  front.  The  erection  of  this  will  lead  to  the  improve^ 
ment  of  Maryland  Avenue,  a  noble  street,  equal  in  size  to  the  Pennsyl. 
vania,  and  connecting  one  gate  of  the  Capitol  with  the  Potomac  bridge, 
as  the  last*named  connects  the  other  gate  with  the  President's  house  aad 
Georgetown* 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  dwelling  upon  this  part  of  the  plan, 
and  the  necessity  for  improving  it,  because  no  one  can  go  there  without 
noticing  the  mall ;  but  comparatively  few,  even  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, are  aware  that  it  belongs  to  Uie  government,  or  what  the  design  of 
3ie  architect  was  ;  and  we  consider  it  important  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
at  once  taking  some  action  with  regard  to  its  completion,  as  the  only  thing, 
at  present,  wanting  to  give  a  finish  to  the  capitol  grounds,  and  connect  the 
villages  forming  the  city. 

From  the  figures  drawn  on  some  of  the  early  maps,  and  one  or  two  other 
circumstances,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  was  also,  at  one  time,  proposed 
that  one  side  of  diis  mall  should  be,  in  part,  lined  with  public  buildings  or 
residences  fer  the  heads  of  departments  and  foreign  ministers.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  portion  of  the  President's  square  was,  at  one  time,  set  apart 
for  the  Portuguese  minister.  In  a  report  of  the  commissioners  to  Con- 
gress, made  March  23d,  1B02,  we  find  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  measure  of  granting  sites  for  the  residences  of  foreign  ministers  was 
warmly  recommended  by  President  Washington,  and  approved  by  President 
Adams,  before  any  steps  were  taken  by  the  commissioners  to  carry  it  into  e£fect 
President  Washington,  himself,  pointed  out  the  spot  granted  to  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  as  a  proper  site  for  the  residence  of  a  foreign  minister,  and  Mr.  Adams 
delivered  letters  from  the  commissioners,  making  the  oflfer  to  all  the  ministers  of 
friendly  powers  near  the  United  States,  and  endorsed  his  approbation  of  the  deed 
to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  after  it  was  executed.  But  the  Attorney-General  was 
of  opinion  that  Congress,  alone,  were  competent  to  make  the  grant — an  idea 
which  never  occurred  to  either  of  the  Presidents,  or  any  of  the  commissioners.^' 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  plans  may  be  formed  from  the  fb). 
lowing  statement  of  its  present  size,  which  we  copy  from  Mr.Watterston's 
New  Guide  to  Washington  : — 

^  The  city  extends,  from  North-west  to  Soutii-east,  about  four  miles  and  a  half; 
and,  from  East  to  South-west,  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  Its  circumference  is 
fourteen  miles,  and  aggregate  length  of  the  streets  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  miles,  and  of  the  avenues  sixty-five  miles.  The  avenues,  streets,  and  open 
spaces,  contain  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  four  acres ;  and  the  public  reserva- 
tions, exclusive  of  reservations  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  since  disposed  of  for  private 
purposes,  five  hundred  and  thirteen  acres.  The  whole  area  of  the  squares  of  the 
city  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions,  six  hundred  and  eiffhty-fonr 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  square  feet,  or  three  thousand  and  sixteen 
acres ;  one-half  of  which,  fifteen  hundr^  and  eight  acres,  was  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States,  and  the  remaining  half  assigned  to  the  original  proprie- 
tors ;  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  belonged  to  the  United  States." 

When  the  plans  of  the  new  city  were  completed,  they  were  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  countiy  and  to  Europe,  (an  act  having  been  passed  to  enable  aliens 
to  hold  land  there,)  and  the  bidding  was  very  high  for  the  best  lots.  Any 
one  who  stands  on  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  will  observe  the  wide  space 
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which  intenreoes  between  the  navy-yard  and  GreenleaTs  Pointf  (where 
are  the  arsenal  and  penitentiary.)  It  was  supposed  by  many  that  this 
part  would  be  built  up  first,  and  immense  sums  were  here  thrown  away  in 
city  lots  ;  the  course  which  things  took  afterwards,  having  ruined  the  pro- 
prietors. The  change  was  chi^y  brought  about  by  the  circumstance  that, 
when  Congress  was  first  established  there,  the  members  boarded  in  George- 
town, for  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodations  elsewhere  ;  and,  also,  to 
the  fact  that  the  public  offices  were  in  that  direction,  which  caused  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  be  first  improved.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
quarter,  being  upon  the  river,  and  ofiering,  by  hr,  the  most  advantages  for 
business  of  any  kind,  will  be  improved  if  tiie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
which  passes  through  it,  ever  brings  one-tenth  part  of  the  advantages 
whbh  are  predicted  upon  its  completion. 

Before  leaving  this  part  <^  the  subject,  we  must  advert  to  a  gross  en- 
croachment on  &e  plain,  which  gives  rise  to  comment  on  the  part  of  every 
stranger  visiting  the  city.  The  treasury  building,  when  finished,  will  be 
a  noble  edifice,  and  will  have  probably  cost  81,200,000  ;  but  it  is  so  badly 
situated  as  to  ruin  its  appearance,  and  entirely  exclude  from  view  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  and  to  obstruct  the  distant  and  beautiful  prospect  firom  the  East 
room  of  that  edifice,  through  the  line  of  F  street.  The  building,  although 
nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  will  scarcely  be  visible  except  from  the 
street  immediately  before  it ;  and  the  three  finest  porticoes  will  front  upon 
the  President's  kitchen  garden.  The  necessity  is  involved  of  taking  down 
the  State  Department,  which  has  cost  upwards  of  890,000,  and,  also,  of 
erecting  a  building  to  correspond  for  the  other  department  on  the  West 
side  of  the  executive  mansion ;  a  blunder  entirely  inexcusable  when  there 
were  so  many  excellent  sites  at  command.  It  is  now  past  remedy.  Be- 
(bin  the  basement  was  completed,  an  attempt  was  made  in  Congress  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  work ;  in 
which,  we  believe,  he  would  have  succeeded  had  there  been  any  interest 
felt  in  the  subject,  by  individuals  or  associations  professing  to  foster  archi- 
tecture and  the  fine  arts  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  who  might,  perhaps, 
have  operated  to  some  purpose  through  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
We  mention  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
many  works  of  this  kind,  hereafler  to  be  erected  in  Washington,  and  the 
objects  of  the  fine  arts  with  which  it  is  constantly  proposed  to  embellish 
them,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  our  academies  of  design,. and  men  of 
taste  in  other  cities. 

If  we  have  made  ourselves  understood  in  these  remarks  upon  the  plans 
adopted,  it  must  appear  that,  although  more  extensive  than  was  necessary, 
the  whole  scheme  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  not  already  occupied 
with  a  population  proportionate  to  its  pretensions.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed that  it  is  laid  out  for  a  future  as  well  as  a  present  generation.  Would 
that  the  old  Knickerbockers  had  looked  forward  as  much,  and  made  half 
the  provisions  for  wide  streets  and  ventilation,  which  has  been  done  at  the 
city  of  Washington  I  Every  possible  want  of  the  government,  for  centu- 
ries to  come,  is  here  anticipated.  But  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that,  as 
it  is  a  plan  suited  only  for  a  government  city,  the  government  must  con- 
tribute its  share  towards  filling  it  up. 
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Art.  ni.— THB  STATISTICS  AND  HISTORY  OP  THE  BRITISH  COTTON  TRADE  : 

AND  OF  THE   MASrUFACTURE    OF   COTTON   GOODS."' 
CHAPTER  L 

The  importance  of  the  cotton  trade  to  Great  Britain,  although  generally 
admitted,  is  but  seldom  appreciated  to  the  fall  extent  of  its  value,  even  by 
those  to  whom  its  progress  has  supplied  abundant  labor,  or  those  to  whose 
wealth  and  affluence  it  has  so  materially  contributed ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  commercial  world  as  concisely 
as  possible  in  the  subjoined  pages,  in  the  hope  that  in  presenting  the  details, 
and  venturing  upon  a  short  .outline  of  its  general  features,  and  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  progress  in  England,  I  may  contribute  to  the  information  and 
pleasure  of  manjr  in  the  commercial  world. 

To  trace  the  manufacture  of  cotton  from  its  very  first  stage,  is  a  task 
which  has  never  yet  been  fiiUy  accomplished,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the 
olyects  sought  to  be  achieved  by  these  papers,  to  do  so ;  suflice  it,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  relative  to  its  progression  in  other 
countries,  and  its  introduction  into  Great  Britain. 

Most  authors  agree  that  cotton  goods  were  successfully  made  in  the 
East  long  before  the  Christian  era,  but  to  what  extent  it  advanced  amongst 
Eastern  nations  at  that  period,  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover;  we  learn, 
however,  that  the  art  of  manufacture  had  found  its  way  into  Africa  and 
China,  a  considerable  time  before  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Europe.  The 
earliest  records  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  inform  us  that  it  first  made 
its  appearance  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  but  its  progress  in  those  countries  was 
exceedingly  limited,  and  it  never  appears  to  have  attracted  the  serious 
attention  of  men  of  genius  and  perseverance,  without  whose  aid  and  enter- 
prise it  would  have  fiiited  even  in  England.  As  far  back  as  1298,  raw 
cotton  is  recorded  to  have  been  imported  into  Great  Britain,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  exclusively  used  at  that  period  for  candle  or  lamp  wick  ;  and 
whether  it  was  known  as  an  article  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 
is  very  uncertain.  In  the  year  1560,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  small 
importation  of  cotton  from  the  Levant  into  England,  but  the  quantity  was 
very  trifling,  and  it  is  not  stated  to  what  purpose  it  was  applied ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  spun  into  yarn,  by  hand  or  distafiT.  It 
was,  however,  on  a  very  limited  scale  ;  as,  in  the  year  1641,  the  principal 
part  of  the  yarn  in  use  here,  was  itself  imported  from  the  Levant,  being 
used  as  weft  only,  and  manufactured  into  what  would  now  be  called 
"  Unions,"  the  warp  being  of  linen.  This  description  of  goods  appears  to  have 
been  made  without  intermission  from  that  period  until  the  year  1772,  when 
Messrs.  Arkwright  and  Strutts  accomplished  the  art  of  making  goods  with 
a  cotton  warp. 

•  I  have  carefully  selected  the  statistics  which  I  have  used,  from  the  best  authors  oti 
this  subject,  and  for  which  I  oui  greatly  indebted  to  the  works  of  McCulloch,  Porter, 
Baines,  McGregor,  Guest,  Head,  McPherson,  Wheeler,  Dr.  Ure,  and  many  others.  They 
have  severally  given  so  enlarged  and  complete  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
cotton  trade,  that  but  little  can  be  added  to  that  which  these  authors  have  already  written  ; 
and  as  my  sole  object  is  to  give  a  brief  narrative  of  the  trade,  I  have  adopted  the  tabular 
form,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  see  the  progress  of  each  separate  article  ; 
and  the  great  value  of  statistical  works  being  in  their  conciseness,  I  have  confined  my> 
self  to  that  point  as  much  as  possible.  R.  Bvns, 

Commercial  Glance  Office,  PaU  MaU,  Mancheeter,  September,  1847. 
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It  wili  also  be  seen  that  little  progress  was  made  in  the  manufacturing 
of  cotton  in  England,  until  the  year  1782,  when  the  imports  for  the  whole 
of  that  jear  were  33,225  bales ;  spinning  machinery  being  at  this  peri- 
od in  its  infancy.  When  we  contemplate  the  present  extent  of  the  manu- 
&cture  of  cotton,  the  rapid  stride  it  has  made  seems  almost  incredible. 
Not  more  than  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  England^s  first  profitable 
acquaintance  with  the  cotton  manufacture.  In  the  year  1781,  the  quan- 
tity  of  cotton  wool  imported,  was  only  14,603  bales ;  but  in  1845,  it  amount, 
ed  to  the  enormous  number  of  1^855,660  bales,  being  127  times  as  much 
as  in  the  former  year.  In  fiict,  our  weekly  consumption  in  1846,  was 
more  than  double  the  whole  import  of  the  year  1781.  How  deeply  must 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  British  enterprise  and  industry,  and  the 
power  of  man  over  the  means  of  production,  be  impressed  upon  our  minds, 
when  we  consider,  that  although  so  many  centuries  have  passed  since 
cotton  was  known  in  the  East,  and  that  within  so  short  a  period,  (less  than 
100  years,)  we  were  indebted  to  that  distant  country  for  both  our  goods  and 
yarn.  Yet  have  the  exports  in  yarn  and  calicoes  to  India  alone,  during 
the  last  year,  amounted  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  20,500,000  lbs.  of 
yam,  and  to  upwards  of  196,000,000  yards  of  calicoes,  and  that  it  has  been 
reserved  to  these  times,  to  send  out  persons  of  first-rate  ability,  and  at 
considerable  expense,  to  induce  the  natives,  (or,  as  may  be  said,  the  pa- 
rents of  the  trade,)  to  increase  and  improve  their  cultivation,  in  order  to 
aid  in  supplying  tluit  want  of  raw  material,  which  the  more  modern  gigan- 
tic efiR)rts,  and  almost  incredible  progress  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  do  not  satisfy. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  cotton  trade  is  much  larger  in  amount 
than  all  the  other  descriptions  of  clothing.  Notwithstanding  its  enormous 
extent,  however,  it  has  ever  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  more  materi- 
ally and  suddenly  affected  by  current  fluctuations  than  any  other  of  our 
domestic  fabrics.  Some  idea  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  portion  of 
British  commerce,  may  be  formed  from  tho  following  statement : — 

The  value  of  the  whole  export  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
&ctures,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

1844.  •  184S.  1846. 

£50,648,306.  £53,298,026.  £51,279,735. 

•)f  which  cotton  manufacture  and  cotton  yarn  formed — 

1844.  184§.  1846. 

*  £25,805,338.  £26,119,331.  £25,600,693. 

so  that  one-hi^f  the  value  of  all  our  exports  consists  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures, and  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  this  large  amount 
arises  from  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  which  England  pays  to  foreign- 
ers ;  so  that  the  renminder  is  annually  enriching  the  country,  through  the 
skill  and  labor  of  her  manufacturers  and  factory  operatives. 

In  reference  to  the  embellishment  of  cotton  goods,  the  principal  fea- 
tures are  printing  and  dyeing,  the  art  of  which  had  also  been  long  known 
in  the  East,  previous  to  its  introduction  into  England,  in  1675.  In  the 
year  1690,  it  was  commenced  on  the  banks  of  &e  Thames,  near  Lon- 
don, but  the  goods  there  printed  were  confined  to  muslins  and  calicoes 
imported  from  India,  In  1700,  an  act  was  passed,  (as  an  encouragement 
to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,)  forbidding  the  sale  or  use  of  foreign  printed 
goods,  and  this  branch  of  her  trade  has  also  been  further  protected  by 
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several  subsequent  acts,  as  in  1782,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  anj 
materials  used  in  printing,  etc. ;  and  in  1783,  giving  bounties  on  the  ex- 
port of  British  printed  goods  ;  and  several  other  acts  were  enacted  on  the 
same  principle,  until  1767,  when  an  excise  dutj  of  3^.  per  square  yard 
was  imposed  upon  all  printed  cottons,  but  the  same  was  allowed  aa  a 
drawback  when  exported;  this  act  was  whoDj repealed  in  the  year  1881. 
The  following  tables  show  that  the  export  of  printed  goods  bear  a  very 
disproportionate  amount  to  that  of  plain  calicoes,  as  in  1846,  the  amount 
of  the  former  was  only  267,000,000  yards,  while  that  of  the  latter  was 
619,000,000  yards. 

The  five  following  tables  exhibit  at  one  view,  in  progressive  order,  the 
quantity  of  yam,  thread,  calicoes  printed,  calicoes  plain,  and  cambrics, 
exported  to  the  different  parts  of  the  globe,  from  the  year  1831  to  1846, 
both  inclusive.  I  have  selected  these  as  being  the  most  important  arti- 
cles ;  the  others,  though  always  published  in  my  Commercial  Glance, 
such  as  dimities,  etc.,  would  «o  seriously  have  increased  the  extent  of  this 
article,  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  omit  them — and  in  the  next  table, 
(No.  6,)  I  have  given  the  annual  total  amount  of  these  and  every  other 
description  of  cotton  goods  exported  since  the  year  1829.  I  may  here  re- 
mark, that  this  is  the  commencement  of  the  Commercial  Glance ;  but  the 
two  first  numbers  are  unfortunately  out  of  print,  and  I  have  consequently 
been  compelled  to  commence  particularizing  the  quantities  sent  to  each 
place  in  the  before-mentioned  tables,  from  1831.  To  the  first  table,  there 
are  several  notes  appended,  which  will  also  apply  to  the  five  following : 

COTTON  YARN  EXPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

TABLS  SHOWnVO  THE  QUANTITT  OF  COTTON  TARN,  IN  FOUNDS,  BXFORTBS  TO  THE  T7NDSRXBN- 
TIONED  FLAOBS  UT  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS. 

PLACIt. 

Barbaryand  Morocco 

Brazils* 

Baenos  Ayres,*  Monte  Video,  &jo, 

Bridfih  West  Indies..... 

British  North  America.. 

Belgium* ^ 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape. 

Chili  and  Pera 

Capeof  Grood  Hope 

Colorobia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France \ 

Foreign  West  Indies „ 

Gibraltar. 

Hanae  Towns,*  &c 

Hanover* 

Holland* „ 7,763,231 

India* > 

China*.... J 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 

*  Previous  to  the  year  1834,  Belgium  and  Holland  were  entered  under  one  head. 
From  the  year  1835  to  1844,  the  exports  to  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayrcs  were  entered  under 
one  head.  Previous  to  the  year  1838,  Hanover  and  Hanse  Towns  were  entered  under 
one  head.  Previous  to  the  year  1844,  the  exports  to  India  and  China  were  entered  itnd^r 
one  head. 


18tL 

Powdi. 

1811. 

Pnmd». 

18JI- 

PMinit, 

1814. 
Pommds, 

7,019 

2,010 

8.037 

246,409 

2357 

7,459 

300 

6,456 

114,256 

94,054 
7^69 

6,316 
201,374 

1,632 

148,706 

5,210,322 

45,000 
17,800 

45,680 

38,510 

4,000 

520 

336,842 
7,269 

29,411 

1,500 

.13,550 

2,010 

25  600 

23,155 

71,204 

17,494 

40,650 
195,080 

1,170 

360 

71.000 

19341,185 

5,153 

4,760 

72,969 

28,826,295 

9i933,'806 

3,409,810 

81,082 
110,889 

85,007 

4,635 

76,775 

23,453,060 

ll,4i8.'6i» 

2,973,462 

49,820 
153,710 

94,052 

4,300 

13.099 

24,919,570 

7,763,231 

5,101,276 

263,659 
185,401 

8,054,798 

4,071,796 

549.450 
200 
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TABLE  OP  OOTTOH  lUM  EZPOBTKD  FBOM  GREAT  BUTAIM— OOlfTIlfUID. 

plac...                        18tl.  an.  18tt.  1814. 

PtwudM'  Pmnd$'  r§uMi§.  PntMdt. 

Mexico 1,017^05  867,718  807,553  455,826 

NewHoUand 5,065      2,023  6,286 

Naples  and  Sicily 3,501,303  570,684  1,156,494  4,885,051 

PnwBia 3340  34,711  20,114  19,169 

Porwgal,  Madeira,  &c 214.799  90,931  68,037  3,037,985 

RoMia 13,459,894  19,486,136  30,102,315  17.321,605 

Sweden  and  Norway 373,768  744,416  792,952  612,783 

Spain- 8,129  3,670  2,377  51,756 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c 2,567,865  4,023,418  3^07,086  4.610,970 

Trieste,  Anstrian  Ports,  &c 1,759,598  1,914.775  2,282,807  1,750,094 

Todtey  and  Uvant 2,035,442  1,032,780  659.047  2,158,097 

Dmted  States  of  America. 250,539  159,730  156,024  89^44 

Total 58,846,308  71,662,850  67,760,823  78,773,220 

TABLE  OF  OOTTON  TARN  EXTORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITADCr-OOWTm  U  ID. 

pt4c...                        18ti.  18U.  1817.  1818. 

PowmdB.  P0muds.  Pmmia,  Pnmd»» 

Barbary  and  Morocco 36,400  

B:;s5i:iy;;iMont;"v^^           ^^^'^^»  ^^^  '^^^'  27.776 

Britkh  West  Indies..... 3,450  19,770  93,854  15,290 

Britiflh  North  America. 153,597  272,363  234,428  248,903 

Bdgimn 39,986  36,162  221,336  75,970 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclnsiTe  of  Cape.             1,542  3,266  76,922  233,344 

Chin  and  Pern 7,320  5,170      34,100 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 13,647  47,034  19,140  11,320 

CelombU 1,900      342,653  2,733 

Denmark „ 14,800  44,631  97.856  29,700 

Egypt 558,630  234,266  660,700  1,268,495 

FVanec 75,145  109.734  354,025  98,713 

Foreim  West  Indies 7,810  55,.'>20  65,541 

Gibraltar 37.944  72.523  280.114  257.374 

Hanae  Towns,  &c 29,306,538  31,911,358  36.104,778  38.646,576 

Hanorer. ; 188,105 

Holland.^ 14,605,020  14,016,795  17.235,896  22.733,186 

^^..*.'!!.'.*!.\"!!.*!.".*!.'.7.*;.'*.;*'!.*  \    ^'^5.212  9,006,053  9,013,319  io,969,8i6 

Malta  andionian  idc^...*.".*..!.".'!"....         417,046  241,538  371,760  743,156 

Maoritias  and  Batavia , 237.726  51,200      26,800 

Mexico^ 668,866  316.020  1,931,825  674,810 

New  Holland , 4,060  29,288  10,016  9,865 

Naples  and  acUy 2,246,927  2,585,405  3,765,400  5,829,573 

Pmasia.. 10,791  2,736  4.324  15,788 

Portugal,  Madeira,  &c 272,717  324.651  313.364  731,136 

Russia 21.478,499  18^66,308  23,910*019  18,799,716 

Sweden  and  Norway 925,309  968,184  899.518  1,014,923 

Spain 1,788  15.970  3,100  10.026 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &« 2,298,541  2.625,224  3,354,145  3,501,981 

Trieste.  Austrian  Ports,  &c 1,777,805  1^58,760  1,999,393  3  961,894 

Tnriicy  and  Levant 1,667,441  1,785,399  3,387,171  4.260.607 

United  States  of  America 131,060  305,369  357,433  265,983 

TotaL 82,457,385  85,195,702  105,106,52?  113,753,197 

TABLE  OP  COtTOB  TARN  EXPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN— <X>irnNUEI>. 

plac...                        1819.  1840.  1841.  1841. 

Poundt,  P9m»d9.  Pounds.  Pomndg. 

Barbary  and  Morocco 600  2,400  400      

'^\i^u^yii;;>:i;:c'l     ^4^'  "-^^  »5^<«  
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TABLE  OF  COTTON  TARN  EZFOSTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN— CONTINUED. 

plxc...                '  18.19.  1840.  1841.  184!. 

PoumiSt  Potmdt.  PoundSm  PoHMds. 

British  West  Indiefl 32.060  51,006  33,075  7,299 

British  North  America. 595,711  545,880  507,629  298.425 

Belgium 54,872  39,343  40,572  101,567 

Coastof  Africa,  excloaive  of  Cape.  5,814  8,815  2,790  133,662 

ChiU  and  Peru 17,200  61,420  

Cape  of  Qood  Hope 14,887  28,459  10,690  1,957 

Colombia 500  200      162 

Denmark 29,645  73,088  196,033  343,242 

Egypt 32,016      654,968  289^0 

France 73.093  78,252  114,716  122,316 

Foreign  West  Indies 1,180  3,592  4,200  1,801 

Gibraltar 37,810  75,403  83,233  88,995 

Hanse  Towns,  &c 36,883,805  87,359,477  41,870,291  47,823,956 

Hanover 449,596  1,136,545  1,069,117  2,326,689 

Holland. 20,611,240  22.021,506  16,376,618  22,041,247 

^^^^ I  8,486,915  12.806,830  15.639,562  17.706,21 1 

Maltaandlonian'isiM.*.!!.!!!'...^^^  264,795  383,989  667.650  1,152,342 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 

Mexico 42,250  504.160  44,740 

New  Holland 5,416  199,509  5.934  990 

Naples  and  Sicily« .' 3,331.660  4,222,298  5,916.723  4,771,371 

ProsBia 2,120  17,577  20,924  40,300 

Portugal,  Madeira,  &c 539,642  433,932  666,517  603,559 

Russia 18,660,531  18,191,074  16,468,921  21,417,429 

Sweden  and  Norway 1,270,708  1,281,285  2,372,899  2.428.433 

Spain 10,120  4,700  194,770  15,040 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c 2,848,508  3,769,920  3,471,336  3,951,313 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  &c 2,062,296  1,349,076  2,068,485  1,792,420 

Turkey  and  Levant 2,579.009  3,008,756  6,467,694  8,987,786 

United  States  of  America 117,557  242,855  220,068  45,160 

Total 99.043,639  107,456,575  115.665,478  136,537,162 

TABLE  OF  COTTON  TARN  EXPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN — CONTINUED. 

PL4C...  184S.  1844.  1S4§.  1846. 

Pound*.  PouMtU.  Pounds,  Pounds. 

Barbary  and  Morocco 

Brazils (  .-,,;  aqm(xS  1,900  30,522 

Buenos  Ayres.  Monte  Video,  &c.  (  ^'^^^  40,U1U^    

British  Wept  Indies 54,270  247,605  76.533  38,877 

British  North  America 543.389  788,908  847,064  720,876 

Belgium 327,489  3,717,497  8,917,267  5,359,219 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape .  140,192  5,572  84,897  10,355 

Chili  and  Peru 2,039  904  118,400      

Cape  of  Good  Hope.„ 16,239  119,503  15.047  80,256 

Colombia 3,460  3,220  10,696  6,180 

Denmark 317,396  709,501  617,180  883,651 

Egypt, 424,761  326^250  85,740  756,675 

France 145,765  71,938  76,786  115,997 

Foreign  West  Indies 11,890  100  15.100  13,812 

Gibraltar 116,372  65,146  65,870  903,656 

Hanse  Towns,  «Smj 45,713,058  33.608,150  40,315,592  45,041,329 

Hanover 1,640,410  2.313,520  3,115,338  3,248.593 

Holland 25,883,712  16,768,035  21,556,043  24.662,150 

India.« )  iQCQineccJ  17,522,841  14,116,237  20,4124^28 

China. (  ly.Ml.U^bj  3,487,334  2,402,750  4,090,680 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles 1,998,110  795,386  1.315,474  1,709,059 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 64,550      272  14J89 

Mexico,.. 29,462  8,114  

New  Holland 46,878  16,857  43,223  17,262 
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TABLE  OF  COTTON  YkSX  UPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAJIC— CONTINrED. 

Pi^c.  1841.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

Pound:  FoMnd$,  Pounds.  Pound*. 

Naples  and  Sicily 6,518,569  3,926,203  6,229,423  8,944.447 

Praasia. 77,604  206,317  140,264  615,926 

Portnga!,  Madeira,  iStc. 636,084  887,605  807,080  948,674 

Raaeia. 23,283^56  24,045.209  18.167,962  15,421.035 

Sweden  and  Norway 3,239.480  2,287.207  2>127,567  3,275,320 

Spain 8,836      1,460  17,090 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c. 4,312,472  3,364,337  4,482,539  5,722,063 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  &c 2,085,530  2,785,572  2,443,775  4,423,845 

Turkey  and  Levant 11,932,573  11,935,355  8,670,950  9.577,296 

United  Statea  of  America 103,199  39,717  69,507  81,663 

Total 149,214,417  130,101,913  131,937^)35  157,130,025 


COTTON  THREAD  EXPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

TABU  BHOWUiO  THE  QUAKTITT  OF  COTTON  THREAD,  IN  POUNDS,  EXPORTED  TO  THE  UNDERMEN-. 
TIONED  PLACES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS. 

Pi^o...          18SI.  1811.  18tS.  18S4. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.' 

Barbary  and  Morocco 

Bnmliu I         263,116  25.093  76,425  210,199 

Buenos  Ayres.  Monte  Video,  &c  {              9,090  4.519  13,296  84.532 

British  We9t  Indies 24,962  49.318  37,935  64,330 

British  North  America 35.675  68,702  47,704  15,794 

Belgium 10.574 

Coaatof  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape.              1,086  565  1,941  2,944 

Chifi  and  Pern 24,336  11,233  17,637  120,784 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 4.814  485  2,581  5.715 

Colombia 4.426  6.488  5,567  10,700 

Denmark 8,248  1,576  2,200  2.514 

Eg>pt 

France 3.871  11.982  2,817  62,392 

Foreign  West  Indies 18,964  47,812  53,679  46,980 

Gibraltar 96,760  82,247  14,384  47,710 

Hansc  Towns,  &c 64,799  142,804  94,202  71,681 

Hanover 

Hdbnd. 263,416  282,249  253,355  186,429 

^; !'. '.!;r.'.*.*.!r'.".**..*.7.v,*.'  \     ^»^^^  ^'^36  23314  165,114 

Malta  and  lonian'wM.*.^'!.*.!^                     9,150  1,360  3,063  6,297 

ManritiosandBatavia...^..., 4,595  5,321  2,594  14,772 

Mexico 33.994  10,658  24,974  19.150 

New  Holland 5,943  7,554  1,747  4,195 

Naples  and  Sicily 12,537  8.554  14,760  42,941 

Prussia...... 4.138  65      

Portugal.  Madeira,  &c 57.837  17,672  31,129  145,183 

Rossia.^ 24273  14,887  7.718  1,726 

Sweden  and  Norway 3.829  1.977  6,521  14,903 

Spain 86,950  11,405  5.744  8,420 

Saidinia,  Tascany,  &,c 112.291  51,601  98,753  193.874 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  Ac 15,149  13,422  5,149  22,134 

Tnritcy  and  Levant 26,323  5,127  13,730  26,166 

Ujiitcd  States  of  America 304,099  144,187  324,117  373,583 

Total 1,488,590  1,041,272  1,187,601  1,981,736 
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TABLE  OF  COTTOV  TBBXAO  SZTORTED  FBOK  6&£AT  BRITAU7— CORTDTUED. 

Pi^os.  18IS.  1816.  1817.  1818. 

Pnai4$.  Pwni$.  piuiuU.  Pmndt. 

Barbary  and  Morocco 6,850      1,070  16|444 

^^M^iJ^^V^;:^  j  fi9l,782  262,431  128,301  2894K)4 

British  West  Indies 45,687  69,280  52,27S  48,555 

British  North  America 36,540  59,471  27,530  31,461 

Bclgiam.. 51,625  59,580  37,597  63,073 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape.  1,614  4,691  3.718  4,979 

Chili  and  Peru 52,260  95,524  170,102  105,397 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 18,532  12,807  8,689  5,890 

Colombia 9,180  19,020  42,018  12,090 

Denmark 440  200  40      

Egypt 800  3,297  19,400 

France 144^^80  167,509  130,088  105,166 

Foreign  West  Indies 91,109  71,896  55.865  268,242 

Gibraltar 45,510  47,393  61,554  23,116 

Hanse  Towns,  &c 78,735  67,890  69,462  76,216 

Hanover... » 

Hollands 106,414  89,410  117,150  106,784 

Jjj^j^- ;;••;;■•;.*.' V/.;;.'"  \  ^^'^?  ^^'^^  302,813  70,034 

Malta*i[^*dliiaan'Me&*.*.\7.!!.*!.'.'...  9,343  4,745  7,154  7,399 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 12.639  15,163  3,065  5,854 

Mexico.. 16,082  9,302  68,429  19,276 

NewHoUand 2,090  7,440  5,336  6,862 

Naples  and  Sicily 32,566  17,761  66,319  39,255 

Prussia. 2,047  40  

Portugal,  Madeira,  &c 55,557  133,987  1F2,634  159320 

Russia 2,445  10,456  47,152  20,071 

Sweden  and  Norway 11,726  8,190  9,282  11,756 

Spain 6,193  6,736  3.260  10,155 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c 129,915  143,485  237.256  252,791 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  &c. 25,845  17,796  69,528  91.616 

Turkey  and  Levant 36.294  59,6^  16,810  38,426 

United  States  of  America 496,754  481,325  191,287  450,951 

Total 1342,124  2,020.998  2,099,081      2,362,983 


TABLE  OF  COTTON  THAEAD  EXPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN — OONTINTTEB. 


Placss. 


Barbary  and  Morocco 

Brazils > 

Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  &c  \ 

British  West  Indies 

British  North  America 

Belgium 

*CoB8t  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape. 

Chili  and  Peru 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France „.. 

Foreign  West  Indies. 

Gibraltar........ 

Hanse  Towns,  &c 

Hanover... 

Holland 


1819. 

1840. 

1841. 

1841. 

P<m»d^ 

P^wnds, 

PmiMdM. 
1,800 

Pmif. 

316,970 

251,315   . 

308,097 

144,430 

91,455 

125,692 

29,862 

19,084 

86,623 

38,876 

37,504 

30,993 

43,364 

65.922 

72,660 

66,017 

10,642 

3,920 

4.703 

7,915 

242,302 

220,410 

77,828 

149,539 

8,022 

1,084 

34251 

7,369 

41,297 

45,472 

14,724 

19,923 

52 
24,100 

390 

300 

15.300 

88,083 

75,259 

118,356 

170.051 

74,659 

94.518 

109.484 

104,167 

74,292 

74,090 

52,159 

110.193 

85,525 

121,506 

1,765,953 

224,285 

89,202         154,400      1,226,507 


84,745 
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TA>u  or  oorroa  tbbsad  ncroBTCD  fbom  quit  BBrrim— ooHmnrBii. 

plaom.  18t9.  1840.  1841.  184!. 

PtmtM*  Ptmnit.  P^mnds.  Pmndt. 

S!i'.'z.^\\"*'.\*;;;*.;.7.'.;.'.*".'.  \  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^'^  ^^•'^^^ 

Malta  and  ioniaii  isies. 6,931  30,380  7,476  5,456 

Bfanritiai  and  Batavia 3,971  4,178  6,337  3,776 

Mexico^ „ 13,355  51,310  5,085  84,031 

NewHoUand 6,694  7,919  6,977  3^36 

Naples  and  SkUy- 56,696  367,910  35,569  31,513 

PrasBia. 360 

Portngal,  Madeira,  &c 145,084  151,077  137,898  103,018 

RwBA. 13,630  9,493  6,764  6,839 

Sweden  and  Norway 14,193  8,119  33,463  13.831 

Spain „ 3,547  10,385  5,076  1,035 

Saidioia,  Toacany,  &c 164,196  330,370  165,367  148,710 

Trieate,  Anatrian  Porta,  &c 62,983  33,080  30,353  30,096 

Turkey  and  Levant 63,033  136,356  9,726  9,598 

Uoiicd  States  of  America 855,710  391,575  567,000  384,506 

Total 3,711,798  3,876,709  4,915,109  1,973,633 

TABLE  OF  COTTON  TBBEAD  SXPOSTBD  EBOM  ORglT  BRITAIN— CORTnrUBD. 

flac.  1S4I.  1844.  184$.  1846. 

P»und§.  Poundt.  Ponndt.  Pounds. 

Baibary  and  Morocco. « 

Brails.. i  2..g52  314  721 J  173,283  395,757 

BuenoaAyrea,  Monte  Video,  &c.<  -^^OW  314,7-*1  ^  ^^.^^^  ^gg^^ 

British  West  Indies 41,098  50,961  53,930.  48,035 

Britiflh  North  America 80,330  137,539  53,983  96,419 

Belgian 55,265  63,714  69,281  53,373 

Cowt  of  Africa,  exclosive  of  Cape .  3,689  7,353  12,635  1 1 ,434 

ChiliandPera , ;.  117,834  64,046  135,670  153,303 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 7,433  11,836  7,804  7,334 

Colombia 53,168  51,465  75,736  18,367 

Denmark- 3,351  1,000  1,883  3,357 

Egypt 3,397  20,700  4,370      

France. 97,538  106.033  86,633  67,600 

Foreign  West  Indies 101.350  140,958  158,141  111,793 

Gibfidtar.- 300,536  138,306  150,098  107,635 

Hanae  Tovms,  Ac 353,438  317,316  353,787  356,050 

Hanover.. 1,180  300  1,750 

Holland. 151,719  111,535  103.091  64,315 

India {  qq  coq  $  1^»373  70,195  47^60 

China. (  »»,«5»^  70Q  iQQj)4  jg5^ 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles 6,171  4,103  44,610  10,853 

Maaritias  and  Batavia 1,950  1,343  6,978  4,671 

Mexico 103,143  35,153  34,140  68,675 

New  HoUand 9,737  14,716  11,008  6,599 

Naples  and  SicUy. 169,450  39,390  45,631  74,013 

Prama. 4,838  34,313  3,599  5,431 

Ponngal,  Madeira,  dec 103.577  160,564  133^289  83,436 

Rnaia 16,347  16,745  34.859  184240 

Sweden  and  Norway 9,576  18,590  33,371  33,564 

Spain 8,057  440  731       

Sardinia,  Tnscany,  &c 117,160  173,059  196,336  153,065 

Trieste,  Auairian  Ports,  &c 41,633  64.891  91,304  71,913 

Turkey  and  Levant 3,050  70,332  54,747  14.942 

United  States  of  America 888,779  509,069  433,999  433,463 

Total „.  13,594,783  3,731.03;  3,567,705  '  3,330,335 
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CALICOES,  PRINTED  AND  DYBD,  EXPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITY  OF  CAUC0E8,  PRINTED  AND  DYED,  IN  YARDS,  EXPORTED  TO  TBE 

UNDERMENTIONED  PLACES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS. 

PLAc...                        18SI.          18M.  18«.  1811. 

Yards.               Yardt.  Yards.  Yards. 

Barbary  and  Morocco 1,560 

BrazUs. )       7,442,371      5,508,005  3,491,181  28.102,641 

BuenoB  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  &c.  S  -         271,927      1,951.243  674,480  4,125.708 

British  West  Indies 4,021,132      5.213.650  7,168,712  9.449.544 

British  North  America 4.804,101     13.691.798  9.643.650  3.808.381 

Belgium 683,888 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape .       1,354,797       1,710,473  2.111,660  2,508,401 

Chili  and  Peru 6,607,383      6,734,471  9,635,562  14.336,032 

Cape  of  Good  Hope « 1,389,749         507,892  622,177  1,117,229 

Colombia 648.942      1.551,403  2,508,417  2,039,905 

Denmark ,. 9.656           12,264  41,637  42,335 

Egypt 122.997 

France 247.710         293,429  344,941  622,518 

Foreign  West  Indies 6.141,496      9.463.859  11,223,528  10,987.376 

Gibraltar 2.612,622      2.475,345  1,545,855  5.443.932 

Hanse  Towns,  &c 17,518,379     17,790,920  28.766,451  21,107,213 

Hanover « 

Holland. 5,359,379      ©,406,351  10,159,991  10,087,226 

CtoTa.''*'..' Vr* ","l       V54^33      5,212,198  10,738,649  9,131,602 

Malta'andIonian"i8ie&!!*!*//.!^''.L           596,801         292,837  225,344  1,952,477 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 1,325,824      2,579,723  1,234,252  745,255 

Mexico 6,127,070      4.117,645  3,553.602  4,756,076 

New  Holland 687,324         628,662  341,923  75,097 

Naples  and*  Sicily 2,599,247         402,614  817,918  4,010^20 

Prussia 17,612  

Portugal,  Madeira,  &c 5,846,837      4,835,788  6,180,081  18,887,709 

Russia 14,571            15.128  24.760  55.607 

Sweden  and  Norway 71,714           45,314  92,186  622,316 

Spain 1,012.321       1.291.040  272,911  260.207 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c 8,074,805      4,846,628  8.680.807  10,613,908 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  &c 2,179,332      3,102.336  4.733,860  3.403,888 

Turkey  and  Levant , 4.384.682      3.222.974  6.448,883  7,703.383 

United  States  of  America 27,961,642    13.599,285  12,290,631  19,713,345 

Total 128,066,147  117^20,887  143,573,899  196,518,076 

TABL9  OF  CAUOOES  EXPORTED  FROM  QKEAT  BRITAIN — CONTINUED. 

plac«.          18I§.     1816.  18S7.  1818. 

Yards.               Yards.  Yards.  Yards, 

Barbary  and  Morocco 47,540'       509,318  159,654  722,139 

EVAy;;^  Monte  Video:              ^^'^^'^^^     ^^^^^^'^^  ^^'^^'^^^  ^^•^^''^ 

British  West  Indies 13,797,167    13,363,597  11.230,772  13377,207 

British  North  America 5,999,697         995,168  5,717,409  5,391,859 

Belgium 1,653.652       1.865,196  1,267.170  1.518,285 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape.       1,474,083      1,987,553  1,905.988  3,274,182 

ChiU  and  Peru 9,839,919     14,741,404  12,746,981  8,041,733 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 1,529,1)97      2,423,565  2.009,393  2.,523.256 

Colombia 1,463.754       1,369,038  1,929,626  2,826.139 

Denmark ,.           32,531           52.327  57,653  33,431 

Egypt 1,384.195      1.120,163  1,364.106  1,837,199 

France , 1,087,315      1,774,792  999.706  1,939,093 

Foreign  West  Indies 8.533.876    10.205,533  7,933.927  10,204,962 

Gibraltar 5.723,Sni      7.111,935  10,281,188  5,849,816 

Hanse  To^ijps,  &c 25,887,212    24,403.316  23,928.920  24,122,075 

Hanover 30,504 

HoUand« 8,879,375      8,286.713  11,279,880  1^,118,992 
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TABLE  OV  ft^fJ*VMM  lUUKTP  FEOH  OBBAT  BUTAUI— OOVTIVUBD. 

Pi^c.  18IS.  1816.  1817.  181& 

Tardt.  Yards.  Tards.  Tardt. 

^^- ;•;; I  13,756^77  20,020.992  19,117,122  19,099,919 

Maha  ind  loniin'Wci!!!.*!**.*!'/*"...  2,043,538  1,522,185  1,540.996  2,645,790 

Manritina  and  Batam 1,228,987  965,212  2,039.075  3,019.848 

Mexico- 3,312,433  1,429,477  3,676.718  4,771,461 

New  Holland '  614,640  745,6S3  996.001  2,341,393 

Naples  and  Sicily 2,373,759  3,252.799  3,123,209  6.034.415 

Proana. -  2,050  ! 

Portugal,  Madeira,  &C. 15.523.234  13,333,170  13,686,346  18,592,332 

Ruwia- 138,325  43,482  99,250  869,198 

Sweden  and  Norway 250,346  260,014  278,001  239,781 

Spain 307.344  779,883  631,183  860,121 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  dtc 7,478.978  13,619.598  12,452,701  16.577,182 

Trieste,  Austrian  Porta,  &c 3,104,952  3,281,289  4,680,809  7,522,736 

Tnrkey  and  Levant 10,558,815  18,008,461  7,990,313  19,050,738 

United  States  of  America 43,980,284  32,028,305  13,902,683  22,262,242 

Total 221,529,356  236,575,393  210,852,939  264,724,872 

TABLE  OF  CALICOES  BXTORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN— KSONTtNXTED. 

F,^,.  1819.  1840.  184L  184i 

rardt.  Ytd».  Tardt.  Yards. 

Birbary  and  Morocca 30,330  93,710  96,874  30,970 

S;:^Ay;;.',  Monte  Vici;;;i^^  ^'125.150  24.047,113  41,282,411  28.38U74 

Britiah  West  Indies 21,155,929  22,081,013  9,774,720  14,181.095 

Briiifh  North  America. 11,855^)41  9,474,047  10,703,415  7,255,081 

Belgium 1,711,132  2,039,188  2,533.519  1,934.811 

CoB«  of  Africa,  cxclosive  of  Cope .  3,447.008  3,874,990  3,774,81 1  5,129,077 

Chili  and  Peru 18,412,485  19.601.751  10,393,428  14,002,709 

Cipe  of  Good  Hope 2,232,519  2,198,639  1,904.239  2,379,336 

Colombia 3,887,146  4,736.419  2,373,619'  2,292,669 

Denmark 76,345  71,042  138,586  97.551 

EctpL 408309  282.427  1,942.765  719.034 

Prance 1.492,361  1,587,125  1,805,957  1,739,325 

Foreign  West  Indies 12,844,353  10,428.485  14,005^74  10,604,257 

Gibrmliar 12,024,142  8,403,838  8.552,952  10,501,607 

Hinse  Towns,  dtc 26,488,039  27,459,065  31,348,638  22,670,851 

Hanover 34,036  46,860  60,989  21.874 

Hollands 11,707,920  12,952,630  16,854,305  10,547,350 

^^- i  14,980,066  20,442,778  22^40,756  19,483,329 

Malta'and'l^ianbi^.!!!!!!.!!!!...  1.436,936  1,682,234  3,391,333  3,221,236 

Maariuus  and  Batavia 1.182,562  2,606,797  2,596,534  1,368,350 

Mexico 5,400,852  4,391,117  4,183,007  2,745,090 

New  HoUand 3,380,901  2,086,880  997,092  1,113,395 

Naples  and  Sicily 2,875,736  2,756,997  5,086,990  5,098,482 

Pnnm. 1,350      338  620 

Pwtogal,  Madeira,  &c 15,423,708  13,853,069  12,582,749  12,662,001 

Riwia 42,408  32,087  152.922  183,449 

Sweden  and  Norway 251,211  126,906  399,606  616,895 

Spain 724,708  1,507,927  206.229  344,762 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  dtc. 10,485,191  13,726,756  15,a46,168  13.688,528 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  &c 3,868.019  2.506,683  4.993,483  2,484,821 

Turkey  and  Levant 19,638,2^3  20,796,963  224M)9,185  23,821,288 

United  States  of  America 22,439,785  17.775,607  26,025,281  15,691,333 

TotaL 378,064,831  253,671,143  978,748,275  236,012/i50 

TOL.  XVIUU — ^NO.  n.  11 
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TABLE  OF  CAUC0E8  EXPORTED  PBOM  ORBAT  BUTAm— COUXniUED. 

PLAc.                        1841.          1844.          184i.  1846. 

Yard».              Yardt.               Yards,  Tarda. 

Barbaiy  and  Morocco 17^82          27,800           77,500  

Brazil«« {     ^RAAtiti^    oo  7  lu  mq  5  3^92,024  40,563,344 

Bueno.  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  &c.{     ^»b44,t)M    jy.7M,d«d<    5^536^32  1,140.936 

British  West  Indies 16,86M99    14,789.016    20.729,641  17.758/118 

British  North  America 84»l,405    12.771,979    13,362,173  11,834^14 

Bclgiom 1,413,852      1,888,156      1.078,421  677.976 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape .     12,026^93      4,963,491      5,454.125  5,682,956 

Chili  and  Peru 14,135,005     14,880,965    24,841,575  17,138,571 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 3.668,432      2,461,680      3.520,302  2.666,781 

Colombia 3,222,814      4,157.937      7,780.578  1,676,115 

Denmark 542,665         395^03         285.064  449.836 

Egypt 451,427      1,467,690         419,798  486,031 

France Z...       1,418,368      4,856,283      1,545,993  1,533,934 

Foreign  West  Indies 9,403.226    13,021,806    22,578,110  21.302,767 

Gibraltar.. 9.187,128     13.481,714      6,657,072  5.212,231 

Hanae  Towns,  &c 32,278,426    30..')27.177    27,520,261  25,481,739 

Hanover. 18,087           26,748           86,144  38,439 

Holland 9,686,931    124^13.669    12,424.821  11,896,057 

India ;     o,  ,.,  Qnq 5  23,945,398    26,083,138  16,456.528 

China I     -4i,/4i,ou^<    6^,84.390      2.535,413  2,638,017 

Malia  and  Ionian  bles. 2,805,126      2,156,036      3,106,134  1,992,838 

Mauritius  and  Bata?ia 1,633,822      1,893,821       1,973.939  1,107,586 

Mexico 5,078.541      4.161,403      7,410,869  6,290.600 

New  Holland 3,077,091      2,168.956      3,850,891  3,0b8.766 

Naples  and  Sicily 4,252,233      5,255.557      5,084,005  9,008,905 

FnwBla- 851                660            5,510  478 

Fortugai,  Madeira,  &C. 13^19,893    16,679,499    10,969.240  11,583.602 

Russia 60,651         231.779         160,908  207,739 

Sweden  and  Norway. 603,031         585.385         519,674  451,826 

Spain 155.558           11,694           90,144  32,962 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c 13,956.243    14,847.426     12,044,401  11,694,746 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  &C. 2.315,365      3,221,269      4,365,007  2,242,174 

Turkey  and  Levant 27,806,642    48.063,251    28,563,239  21,190,476 

United  States  of  America 7,720,651    12,008,635    13.097,851  13,556,509 

Total 257,795,304  313,111,455  310,850,697  267,084.797 

COTTON  TAIN. 

1530    Spinning-wheel  invented  at  Brunswick,  by  Juigen. 

1641    Cotton  yam  imported  from  the  Levant. 

1650    Indian  yam  was  spun  as  fine  as  29  yards  to  1  grain. 

1688    1,450,000  lbs.  of  yam  imported  into  France  from  the  Levant 

1738    Machine  for  spinning  with  rollers  invented  by  John  Whyatt,  patent  taken  oat  by 

L«wis  Paul,  a  foreigner. 
1748    Lewi9  PauPs  second  patent 

1750    3,381,^5  lb&  of  yam  imported  into  France  Irom  the  Levant. 
1753    A  cotton  reel  invented  by  Mr.  Earnshaw. 
1757    Duty  of  4d.  per  lb.  on  cotton  yam  imported  from  India. 

1760    Premium  offered  by  the  Rojral  Society  of  Arts  for  the  beet  invention  of  a  maduM 

for  spinning  six  threads  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  silk,  at  one  time,  and  that  weald 

only  require  one  person  to  work  and  attend  it 

1763  First  spinning  jenny,  made  by  Highs. 

1764  Hargreaves  invented  a  machine  to  spin  eleven  threada  at  onee. 
1767    Spinning  by  machinery  first  used,  (the  water  frame.) 

1769  Water  frame  for  spinning  patented,  by  Arkwright 

1770  Spinning  jenny  patented,  by  J.  Hargreaves. 
«       Lewis  Paul  takes  out  a  patent  for  carding. 

1771  Messrs.  Arkwright's  mill  built  at  CromlbnL 
1^72    The  feeder  invented,  by  J.  Lees. 
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1773    J.  Hargreaves  applied  a  crank,  or  comb,  to  take  wool  off  the  cards  in  a  oontumooi 
fleece. 

1775  Mule  spinning  invented,  by  S.  Crompton. 

1776  Mr.  Arkwright  took  out  another  patent  Cot  carding,  drawing,  and  roving. 
"       FuBt  cotton  mill  erected  in  Staley-bridge. 

1777  *•  **  Preston. 

1783  Preniinai  given  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  for  improving  several  machines  osed 

in  mand&icturing,  viz :  comb  pots,  cards  for  wool  and  cotton,  doubling  and  spin- 
ning wheels,  dec 
^       Arkwright's  machinery  for  spinning  and  carding  cotton  by  steam,  first  used  in 
Manchester. 

1784  First  machhie  imported  into  France  (firom  England)  for  spinrang  cotton,  by  M. 

Mortis,  Amiens. 
"       Machinery  for  spinning  thrown  open  to  the  trade. 
**       A  German  fined  X500  for  seducing  operatives  to  Germany. 
"       Improved  method  of  carding,  by  Arkwright. 

1786  A  person  fined  17200  for  having  a  quantity  of  machinery,  with  a  view  to  export  it 

to  Germany. 

1787  Forty-one  spinning  fiictories  in  the  coonty  of  Lancaster. 

1788  Model  of  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  dux,  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of 

Arts,  by  Mr.  John  Barton. 
**       A  gold  medal,  valoe  j620,  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  for  carding  waste  silk,  cotton,  Slc, 

1789  A  ranle  jenny  constructed  at  Amiens  with  280  spindlee. 

1791  Firsc  cotton  mill  erected  in  the  United  States. 

1792  A  self-acting  mule  invented  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Lanark  Mills. 

1793  Ftnt  attempt  to  spin  yarn  from  lOO's  and  upwards  by  power.  « 
1799  First  spinning  mule  erected  in  Saxony. 

18Ql2  Subscription  of  jC500  raised  for  Mr.  S.  Crompton,  by  Mr.  John  Kennedy  and  otheis^ 

1806  Premium  given  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  to  Mr.  John  Beard,  for  a  machine 

for  cutting  and  crooking  wires  for  cards  osed  in  cottcn  and  wool 

1806  Cotton  manufacturing  considered  completely  established  in  France. 

1812  Number  of  spindles  at  work  in  Great  Britain  between  4  and  5,000,000. 

**  Mr.  S.  Crompton,  inventor  of  the  mule,  rewarded  by  Government  with  i^,000. 

**  Parliament  granted  Mr.  Wright  X5,000  for  Uie  invention  of  his  double  mule. 

1815  8  lbs.  of  cotton  twist  sent  out  to  India  on  dial. 

1816  Yam  trade  opened  with  the  continent 

1817  Fly  frame  introduced  Irom  America,  patented  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dyer  in  1825  to  1829. 

1831  First  notable  exportation  of  cotton  twist  to  India. 
1895    104  Stories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester. 

"40  "  ^  Preston. 

«  47  «  *•  Stockport. 

•*  22  "  **  Staley-bridge. 

**  Mr.  Dyer's  firet  patent  for  cards. 

**  Mr.  Roberts  takes  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  mule  spinning. 

"  Tube  frame  patented  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dyer. 

1897  De  Jough's  self-acting  mule  invented. 

1829  Average  price  of  yarn  sent  to  India,  It,  3)^. 

1832  Capital  supposed  sunk  in  cotton  mills,  ;&!  0,600,000. 

1834  Average  price  of  yam  sent  to  India,  Is.  5|d. 

1835  113  cotton  spinning  mills  in  Ssxony. 
1S37    152  «*  *'  Prussis. 

[We  have  been  compelled  to  defer  three  of  the  six  tables  referred  to  on 
page  154,  to  a  future  number  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine.] 
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Art.  IT.— GOHHERGI&l  CITIE8  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^  H  UMBER  Vn. 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Chigaoo,  the  principal  commercial  citj  of  Illinois,  is  situated  on  tbe 
South-western  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  head  of  nayigation  on  the 
great  lakes.  Its  natural  harbor  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  on 
the  lakes — formed  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  running  in  two  streams 
from  the  North  and  South,  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake  shore ;  and,  uniting 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  lake,  runs  directly  East  into  it,  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  10  to  20  feet,  and  separating  the  cify  into  three  parts. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  city  is  b\iilt,  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent 
inundation,  and  stretches  away  West  and  ^outh,  from  eight  to  twelve  miles, 
almost  a  dead  level ;  giving  to  the  traveller  almost  invariably  the  idea  that 
it  must  be  unhealthy,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  first  impressions. 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  crossing  at  right  angles  ;  those 
nearest  the  lake  being  chosen  and  adorned  with  shrubbery  for  residences. 
The  principal  part  of  the  business  is  transacted  on  the  South  side  of  the 
main  stream ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  South  branch,  the  bank  of  the  river 
Is  lined  by  substantial  docks,  extending  from  the  large  warehouses  which 
front  the  street,  next  to,  and  parallel  with  tbe  river.  Thus,  while  receiving 
cargoes  from,  -and  loading  vessels  on  one  side,  they  discharge  freight,  and 
receive  the  produce  from  the  loaded  teams  on  the  other. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Chicago,  a  glance  only  must  suffice.  It  was 
visited  by  the  French  as  early  as  1763,  but  the  first  occupancy,  by  our 
government,  was  <  1796 ;  a  fort  having  been  built  soon  ader  General 
Wayne  concluded  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  This  fort  was  destroyed,  and 
the  garrison  massacred  by  the  Indians,  in  1812.  In  1817,  it  was  rebuilt, 
and  called  Fort  Dearborn,  which  still  remains  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  serves  for  a  recruiting  station.  In  1830,  General  Scott  visited  this 
section,  (in  the  trouble  with  Black  Hawk,)  and  made  such  representations 
to  Congress,  soon  after  his  return,  seconded  by  others,  that  an  appropri- 
ation was  made  to  improve  the  harbor,  which  resulted  in  extending  two 
substantial  piers  some  distance  into  the  lake,  one  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  light-house.  From  this  period,  therefore,  Chicago  may  with  propri- 
ety date  its  beginning  ;  with  a  population,  including  the  garrison,  of  about 
two  hundred.  Some,  however,  contend  that  its  birth  was  some  three  or 
four  years  subsequent.  It  received  its  charter  at  the  session  of  1836,  '37. 
"  The  oldest  inhabitants"  are  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  among  our  most 
enterprising  business  men  ;  and  look  upon  a  city  in  1847,  gvowa  up  around 
them,  of  nearly  or  quite  17,000  inhabitants.*- 

The  great  importance  of  its  location  is  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
map  of  the  United  States.  The  improvement  in  appearance  is  almost  as 
rapid  as  its  increase  of  population  ;  the  old  buildings,  thrown  together  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  substantial  brick  ed- 

*  It  appears,  from  a  tabular  statement  in  the  report  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Elsq.,  concem- 
ing  the  statistics  of  Chicago,  that  the  population  of  that  city  in  1840  was  4,653;  in  1843, 
7^80;  in  1845, 12,088 ;  in  1846, 14.199 ;  and  by  the  census  completed  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  1847,  in  round  nomben,  17,000. 
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ificeSf  more  in  keeping  with  the  times.  Of  the  puUic  buildings  of  this 
chaiacter,  there  are  some  six  very  neat  chnrches,  (and  preparations  for 
more  the  coming  year,)  a  medical  college,  three  very  commodious  schooK 
houses,  a  court -house,  a  merchants'  exchange,  etc.  There  are  upwards 
of  fifteen  worshipping  congregations ;  three  public  primary  schools,  occupy- 
ing the  buildings  above-named  ;-  several  select,  and  one  classical  school ; 
two  female  seminaries  ;  one  Mechanics',  and  one  Young  Mens'  Associa- 
tion, with  libraries  attached ;  together  with  several  other  societies  and 
associations ;  seven  weekly,  four  daily,  and  one  monthly  (agricultural) 
paper;  also  a  Hydraulic  -  Company,  for  supplying  the  city  with  water 
from  the  lake,  which  is  distributed  ^^ala  Croton.^^ 

Northern  Ulinois  has  justly  been  termed  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  sections  of  our  country,  and  all  its  products  naturally  seek  a  nmrket 
in  Chicago,  which  are  brought  to  the  city  by  teams,  which  come  from 
SQch  distances,  as  to  make  them  absent  from  home  from  two  to  eight  days, 
and  frequently  longer.  The  shipping  is  composed  of  steamboats,  pro- 
pellers, and  sail  vessels ;  of  which,  seventeen  of  the  first-named  Q^rm  a 
daily  line  to  Bufialo,  and  intermediate  ports ;  and,  in  point  of  strength, 
comfortable  accommodations,  speed,  and  finish,  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  any  similar  vessels  in  the  world.  There  are  also  regular 
lines  of  each  of  the  others  to  the  ports  on  Lake  Ontario,  via  Welland  Ca- 
nal, as  also  to  Buffalo.  The  aggregate  amount  of  business  is  sketched  as 
follows,  viz: — 1847,  exports  (low  estimate)  92,825|000.  Imports  for 
1S47,  (estimate  bosecf  upon  consignments  to  owners  here,  not  including 
property  passing  through  for  the  interior,)  $2,685,000.  Amount  of  wheat 
shipped  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  15th  November,  upwards  of 
2,8(>0,O00  bushels.  Arrivals — steamboats,  188  ;  other  crafl,  (propellers 
and  sail,)  427;  total,  615.  Departures — steamboats,  181;  other  craft, 
(propellers  and  sail,)  855 ;  total,  536. 

Internal  improvements,  in  progress  and  contemplation,  as  follows,  viz : — 
Ist.  *'  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal"  will  be  completed  early  in  1846, 
connecting  this  point  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  River  at 
Peru,  104  miles  South-west.  This  affords  easy  access  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  also  to  the  immense  coal  beds  and  quarries,  in  which  that  part  of  the 
State  is  very  rich.  2d.  **  The  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad," 
250  miles  North-west,  to  Galena.  This  affords  easy  and  quick  access  to 
the  mineral  region  of  the  North-west.  This  work  is  to  be  commenced 
immediately ;  as  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  directors,  that  sufficient 
stock  has  already  been  subscribed,  here  and  on  the  route,  to  build  and  put 
in  operation  the  first  section,  from  this  to  the  Fox  River,  (thirty  miles,)  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Both  these  channels  of  communication  afford  inesti- 
mable  facilities  for  the  increase  of  the  business  of  this  already  busy  point 
Other  contemplated  improvements,  of  a  like  character,  as  well  as  of  a 
more  local  one,  might  be  named,  were  time  at  command,  but  will  appear 
more  properly  in  a  more  detailed  paper,  should  an  opportunity  offer  for 
preparing  one.  One  more,  however,  will  be  named  as  the  third ;  which, 
though  !a»t,  is  by  no  means  least,  viz  :  the  telegraph,  which  is  now  nearly 
completed ;  and  a  few  days,  or  at  most,  weeks  hence,  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  "^to-d-i^te"  with  our  Eastern  friends.*  s.  if.  s. 

*  1\u»  comnnmioatioa  widi  the  East  has  been  oompleted,  and  is  in  the  full  tide  of  soA^ 
cenfid  opentioiL — [Ed.] 
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In  order  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  rapid  growth  of  Chicago,  it  mmjr  be 
well  to  introduce  in  this  place  an  extract  from  one  of  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  an  intelligent  -traveUer,  in  1837  :r— 

**  Chicago  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  wonder  in  this  wonderful  eountiy. 
Four  years  ago,  the  savaffe  Indian  Uiere  built  his  little  wigwam— the  noble  stag 
there  saw  undisuiaved  his  own  image  reflected  from  the  polished  mirror  of  the 
glassy  lake-^he  adventurous  settler  then  cultivated  a  small  portion  of  those  fer- 
tile prairies,  and  was  living  far,  far  away  from  the  comforts  ot  civilization.  Four 
year^  have  rolled  by,  and  tiow  chanffed  that  scene !  That  Indian  is  now  driven 
far  West  of  the  Mississippi;  he  has  left  his  native  hills — ^his  hunting  ground*— 
the  grave  of  his  father — and  now  is  building  his  home  in  the  far  West,  again  to 
be  driven  away  by  the  mighty  tide  of  emigration.  That  gallant  stag  no  longer 
bounds  s^ure  o'er  those  mighty  plains,  but  startles  at  the  rustling  of  every  1^, 
or  sighing  of  every  wind,  fearing  the  rifles  of  the  numerous  Nimrods  who  now 
pursue  the  daring  chase.  That  adventurous  settler  is  now  surrounded  by  iu^raiy 
and  refinement;  a  city  with  a  population  of  over  six  thousand  souls  has  now 
arisen ;  its  spires  glitter  in  the  morning  sun ;  its  wharves  are  crowded  by  the 
vessels  of  trade ;  its  streets  are  alive  with  the  busy  hum  of  commerce. 

"  The  wand  of  the  magician,  or  the  spell  of  a  talisman,  ne'er  efiected  changes 
like  these ;  nay,  even  Aladdin's  lamp,  m  all  its  gk)ry,  never  performed  greater 
wonders.  But  the  growth  of  the  town,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  bears  no  comparison 
with  that  of  its  commerce.  In  1833,  there  were  but  four  arrivals,  or  about 
700  tons.  In  1836,  there  were  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  arrivals,  or  about 
60,000  tons.  Point  me,  if  you  can,  to  any  place  in  this  land  whose  trade  has  been 
increased  in  the  like  proportion.  What  has  produced  this  great  prosperity  ?  I 
answer— its  f^reat  natural  advantages,  and  the  untiring  enterprise  of  its  citiasens. 
Its  situation  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  our  land. 

'*  Lake  Michigan  opens  to  it  the  trade  of  the  North  and  East,  and  the  Dlinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  when  completed,  will  open  the  trade  of  the  South  and  South- 
west. But  the  great  share  of  its  prosperity  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  enterprise 
of  its  citizens ;  most  of  them  are  young — many  there  are  upon  whose  temple  the 
golden  lock  of  youth  is  not  darkened ;  many  who  a  short  time  since  bade  adieo 
to  the  fascinations  of  gay  society,  and  immured  themselves  in  the  western  wil- 
derness, determining  to  acquire  both  fame  and  fortune.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  While  many  of  their  companions  and  former  associates  are  now  toiling 
and  struggling  in  the  lowly  vale  of  life,  with  scarcely  enough  of  the  world's  gear 
to  drive  away  the  cravings  of  actual  want,  the  enterprising  adventurer  has 
amassed  a  splendid  fortune— has  contributed  to  build  up  a  noble  city,  the  pride  of 
his  adopted  State,  and  has  truly  caused  the  wilderness  to  bloom  and  blossom  like 
the  rose.    Such  are  always  the  rewards  of  ever-daring  minds." 

The  following  description  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Schoolcrafl: — 

'*  The  country  around  Chicago  is  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  consists  of  an  intermixture  of  woods  and  prairies,  diversified  with 
genUe  slopes,  sometimes  attaining  the  elevation  of  hills,  and  irrigated  with  a 
number  of  clear  streams  and  rivers,  which  throw  their  waters  partly  into  Lake 
Michigan,  and  partly  into  the  Mississippi  River.  As  a  farming  country,  it  unites 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  finest  lowland  prairies  with  an  elevation  which  exempts  It 
from  the  influence  of  stagnant  waters,  and  a  summer  climate  of  delightful  se- 
renity ;  while  its  natural  meadows  present  all  the  advantages  Tor  raising  stock, 
of  the  most  favored  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  already  the  sett 
of  several  flourishing  plantations,  and  only  requires  the  extinjraisbment  of  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands,  to  becoihe  one  of  the  most  attractive  fields  for  the  emi- 
grant To  the  ordinary  advantages  of  an  agricultural  market-town,  it  must  here- 
after add  that  of  a  depot  for  the  inland  commerce  between  the  Northern  tod 
Southern  sections  of  the  Union,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  for  strangers,  mercbants, 
and  travellers. 
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«•  Alongr  the  Noitli  branch  of  the  Chicago,  and  the  lake  shore,  are  eztenshe  bodiea 
of  fine  timber.  Large  oaantities  of  white  pine  exist  in  the  regions  towards  Green 
Bay,  and  about  Grand  Kiver,  in  Michigan,  from  which  lumlM^r  in  any  qaantitiea 
is  obtained,  and  conveyed  by  shipping  to  Chicago.  Yellow  poplar  boards  and 
pbmk  are  broa?ht  across  the  lake  from  the  St.  Joseph's  River. 

*^  The  United  States  has  a  strip  of  elevated  ground  between  the  town  and  lake, 
aboot  half  a  mile  in  width,  on  which  Fort  Dearborn  and  the  light^hoose  are  sit- 
uated, bat  which  is  now  claimed  as  a  preemption  right,  and  is  now  in  a  coane 
of  judicial  investigation. 

^  Fort  Dearborn  was  for  a  considerable  period  occupied  as  a  military  station  by 
the  United  States,  and  garrisoned  generally  by  about  three  companies  of  regnhir 
troops;  bat  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  settlements  at 
all  parts  of  this  region,  have  rendered  its  further  occupancy  as  a  military  poet 
unnecessary :  in  consequence,  the  troops  have  been  recently  withdrawn.  It  con- 
sists of  a  square  ibckade,  enclosing  barracks,  quarters  for  the  officeis,  a  roagazifle, 
provisionetore,  etc.,  and  is  defended  by  bastions  at  the  Northern  and  South-east 
angles. 

**  During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  this  place  was  the  scene  of  a  most 
fool  and  blood v  tragedy.  In  18111,  in  consequence  of  the  disgraceful  surrender 
of  General  Hull  at  Detroit,  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  lort.  A  number  of 
the  troops,  shortly  after  leaving  it.  were  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  savages,  who 
ky  in  ambush  on  the  margin  of  the  lake." 

Mr.  Baldwin,  a  civil  engineer,  in  his  report  showing  the  cost  and  income 
of  a  railroad  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  describes  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Chicago  for  a  city  as  most  auspicious — 

"With  rich  prairies  extending  to  the  South-west,  West,  and  North-west,  across 
the  country  to  the  Mississippi  River ;  important  as  a  point  where  many  lonff  lines 
of  intercommunication  must  unavoidably  converge,  coming  in  from  all  pomts  of 
the  compass,  bearing  the  rich  products  of  ibrests,  mines,  and  agriculture ;  and  it 
is  quite  apparent,  at  the  present  time,  that  what  was  prognosticated  at  its  birth,  is 
sctoally  taking  place.  We  have  here  the  termination  of  the  great  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Caiuil,  projected  upwards  of  twenty  years  affo,  but  now  on  the  eve  of 
completion.  This  canal  is  one  of  the  largest  class,  and  extends  95^  or  100  miles, 
to  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River ;  it  opens  a  water  com- 
munication, 1,700  miles,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  completes  an  inland  naviga- 
tion of  3,200  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  CanMa 
Canals,  and  St.  Lawrence  River ;  and,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
Hudson  River,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  a  distance  of  3,100  miles. 

**  We  have,  also,  at  Chicago,  the  projected  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad, 
which  is,  in  effect,  but  a  continuation  of  the  BuflSilo  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  ex- 
tending to  Galena.  The  charter  is  broad  in  its  terms,  and  will,  oy  the  influenc* 
0^  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  be  soon  carried  into  effect,  if  operations  have  not 
been  already  arranged.  Under  a  clanse  in  the  charter,  permitting  lateral  Hnea 
to  be  bailt,  it  is  conceded  that  that  part  of  our  line  which  lies  in  Illinois,  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  has  been  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Baffiilo  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  would  be  built.  The  charter  to  the  company  grants  the 
privilege  of  connecting  the  road  with  the  Central  Railroad  in  its  coarse  to  Galena, 
shoald  they  prefer  it  to  a  more  direct  route.  The  distance,  by  the  direct  roote, 
woold  be  160  miles,  supposing  it  no  greater  than  the  present  stage-route.  If  it 
dnrerges  to  the  Central  Railroad,  passing  by  way  of  Dixonville,  on  Rock  River, 
the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Galena  would  be  170  miles — supposing,  as  before, 
^  line  to  be  of  the  length  of  the  stage-road.  The  charter  allows  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000. 

^  The  appropriations  by  government  for  improving  the  harbor  of  Chicago  bavti 
been  great,  ana  farther  extensive  improvements,  I  am  informed,  are  contemplated. 
Some  of  the  early  appropriationi  were  as  follows : — In  1838,  $25,000 ;  in  1834, 
$93301 ;  in  1835,  $39^00  ;  and  in  1836,  $68,350  was  demanded  by  the  e«ti- 
Bates  for  completing  the  work  agreeably  to  a  plan  proposed  at  \h»l  tune,  which, 
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if  carried  out,  would  have  made  the  coet  of  the  work  $206,661.  In  1837,  a  far- 
tiier  appropriation  of  $40,000  was  granted ;  and,  in  January,  1838,  it  was  stmlad 
all  the  appropriations  amounted,  up  to  that  time,  to  $162,601. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statements  of  exports  and  imparts,  exhibit  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Chicago  : — 


Ymn. 


1836 $1,000  64 

1837..... 11,065  00 

1838 16,044  75 

1839 33,843  00 

1840 228,635  74 

.  1841 : 348,362  24 

1842 659,305  20 

1843 682,210  85 

1844 785,504  23 

1845 1,543,519  85 

1846 1.813,468  00 

1847 2,296,299  00 


TABLE  OP  EXPORTS  AND  MTORTS. 
Value.       \  Te«ra. 


Yalae. 


1836 $325,203  90 

1837 373,667  12 

1838..^ 579,174  61 

1839 630,980  36 

1840 562.106  20 

1841 564,347  88 

1842 ..- 


664,347  88 

1843 .7....     971,849  75 

1844.... 1,686,416  00 

1845 2,043,445  73 

1846 '. 2,027,150  00 

1847 2,641,852  52 


BIFORTS  OF  LEADIBO  ARTIO;.£S  FROM  1842  TO  1846,  INCLUSIVE. 


Teon. 

1842... 

1843.., 
1844.. 
1845... 
1846.. 
1847.. 


Wheat, 
Bu$kd9. 
586,907 
628,967 
891.894 
956.860 
1,459,594 
1,974.303 


Fbar. 
Barrels. 

2,920 
10,786 

6,320 
13,752 
23,045 
32.538 


Beef  and  Pork. 
Barrels, 

16,209 
21,492 
14,938 
13,268 
31.224 
48,920 


Wool. 

Pounds. 

1.500 

22,050 

96,635 

216,616 

281.222 

411,488 


EXHIBIT  OF  THB  ElFORTS  AMD  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  YEARS  1842  TO  1845,  INCLUSIVX,  TAKER 
FROM  THE  0HI0A6O  DIRECTORIES  AND  OTHER  SOURCES. 


ARTICLia. 

Wheat ., bosh. 

Com 

Oats. 

Peaa 

Barley 

Flaxseed 

Flour bbls. 

Beef « 

Pork  and  ham 

Kah. 

Lard 

««    lbs. 

Lard  oU * bbls. 

Potash 

Neata*  oil 

Cranberries 

Grass  seed 

Hemp  seed...., 

Hides ., No. 

Brooms.. 

Calfskins.. 

Deerskins. 

Furs lbs. 

StnfTed  birds boxes 

Fur?  and  peltries pks. 

Maple  sugar lbs. 

I/sad 

Feathers 

Taliow ^ 

Mustard  seed 


1841. 

586,907 

35,358 

53.486 

484 

1,090 

750 

2,920 

762 

15,447 

915 


376.200 


6,947 
5,587 


446 

4,500 

59,990 

2,409 

151;H)0 


1841.  1844. 

628,967  891,894 
2,443 

3,767  


1,920 
10.786 
10,380 
11,112 


2,823 


14,536 
2,160 


360,000 
l,'i83 


5,320 

7.889 
7.049 


1,630 

'55 
36 
8 
31 
72 
16 
11,042 


1,246 
5.194 
8,000 


158 


34,899 


184i. 

956,860 


13,752 


20 


7,33» 
2,183 
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TABS  or  BDOXTB— ooarmnD. 

A»T,cL«.                           1841.         184t.  1844.  184«. 

8o«p-. 2.400            5^0  >       74  4g5 

Cinlilefc. 500            4^00  i       ^^'^^^ 

Tobacco « 3,000          74,?00  526,536  61,195 

Butter- 24,200             

Rags 7,446 

Wool ^ 1,500         22,050  96,635  216.616 

Beeswax *             5.410             

Bn^o  robes bales             51              r 

Horns xasks             29  32 

Hemp lbs.             2,800 

Hay. tons             227 

IXPORTt. 

AaTicLEs.                      184i        1841.  1844.  184S. 

Merchandise^ tons      2,012  80x4,673            


Packages pkga.       101,470 

Sth bbls.        27,038  27,462            

Whiskey. 2,585  

Lnmber.. feet       7,545,142  19,160,407  21,026,508 

Shingles No 4,117,025  12^5,000  15.883.000 

Timber feet       16,600  66,478  67,484 

Staves- No 157,000  137,000            

Birk cords       430  

Laths No 137,000 

Coak tons      2,008  6,000 

The  amounts  of  exports  and  imports  entered  in  the  above  table,  under 
the  year  1845,  show  only  a  few  items.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports, not  included  in  any  of  the  statistics,  go  to  the  lumber  region  around 
Green  Bay,  Northern  Michigan,  dec,  in  return  for  lumber.  In  the  region 
alluded  to,  there  are  about  one  hundred  saw-mills,  employing  about  two 
thousand  men — half  of  them  with  families.  ^  The  mills  are  capable  of 
producing  fifty  millions  of  lumber,  two-thirds  of  which  is  sent  to  Chicago, 
having  a  value,  after  delivery,  of  some  $165,000.  It  is  believed  two- 
thirds  of  this  amount,  $110,000,  is  paid  for  in  beef,  flour,  dry-goods,  gro- 
ceries,  iron,  nails,  and  mill-castings. 

The  value  of  imports  for  1646  was  $3,027,150,  besides  articles  of  con- 
siderable amount  not  included.  From  October  Ist,  1845,  to  October  Ist, 
1846,  the  importation  of  lumber  was  24,424,299  feet.  The  following  it 
a  table  of  exports  for  1846  : — 

Wheat. boah.  1,459,594 !  Brooms ^ dozen  896 

Oits. '     52,113.  Hour bbls.  29,045 

Com 11,047;  Tongues. lbs.  100| 

Hemp lbs.         4,51^,011 ^alls.  3,600 

Tobacco 28,287  j  Hay. tons  130 

Wool 281 ,222]  Beeswax Jha.  3,560 

Bacon  and  hams. 238,216 1  Ginseng 6,800 

Dried  beef. 11,000  .Lead 10,895 

Beef  and  pork bbls.       31,224 ;  Cranberries .bbls.  529 

Lard  and  taUow« 1,835   Fish 322 

Batter lbs.         8,905 1  Hides  and  leather. value  ^24,685 

Candlea boxes            810lFumilure 9.000 

Rawfiire lbs.  37,514 1 

The  amount  of  land  offered  for  sale  in  the  Chicago  district  was acres    3,624,535 

Sales  to  1846,  inclusive 2,682,670 

Lands  UDsold  January  1st,  1847 m 996,475 
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Since  the  foregoiDg  table  was  in  type,  we  have  received  the  report  of 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  appointed  by 
the  Chicago  Harbor  and  River  Convention,  of  the  statistics  of  Chicago, 
from  which  we  derive  more  recent  statehnents  of  the  trade  of  that  city. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
received  at  Chicago,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
to  November  1st,  near  the  close  of  navigation,  1847;  not  including  goods 
landed  there  and  taken  to  the  interior ;  compiled  from  the  original  invoices 
of  merchants : — 


Dry-goodd. 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Iron  and  nails 

Stoves  and  hollow- ware... . 

Crockery 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs. 

Jewelry,  &c 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  paper. 1 

Presses,  type,  and  printing 

materials 

Drogs  and  medicinea 

Paints  and  oils 

Total  value  of  imports  of 


$837,451  32 

506,027  56 

148.811  50 

88,275  00 

68,612  00 

30,505  00 

94,275  00 

68,200  00 

51,000  00 

43,580  00 

7,284  11 

7,432  50 

92,081  41 

25,460  00 

merchandise.... 


Liquors. 986,334  67 

Tobacco  and  cigars — 

Ship  chandlery 

Tools  and  hardware.... 

Furniture  trimming ^ 

Glass. 

Scales » 

Coaches,  &c , 

Looking  glasses,  4£c.... 

Marble 

Oysters , 

Sportsman's  articles.... 
Musical  instruments... 
Machinery,  &c. 


3,716  00 

23,000  00 

15,000  00 

5,564  01 

8,949  24 

4,044  55 

1,500  00 

2,500  00 

800  00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

6,426  00 

30,000  00 

$2,259,309  83 

Salt.. 
Salt. 


TABLE  OF  IMPORTS  Of  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

bbls.    24,8171  Coal .tons    15,783 

sacks      5,5371  Water  i*"™® •- ^"'^h.      1,618 

Value 8117,210  29 

And  numerous  other  articles  not  here  enumerated,  such  as  pig*iron, 
i^ite  fish  and  trout,  finiit,  grindstones,  cider,  6cc. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LUMBER,  ETC.,  RECEIVED  AT  CHIOAOO  FROM  THE  OPSMUfO  OF 
NAVIGATION  TO  NOVEMBER  IST,  1847. 


Plank,  boards,  &c.... feet    32,118,225 

Shmgles M.    12,148,500 

Lath 5,655,700 

Square  timber. feet  24,000 

Total  value.... 


Shingle  bolls cords  338 

Tanners'  bark 600 

Staves.. 50,000 

Spokes 100,000 

8365,332  50 


TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  EXPORTS  FtlOM  THE  FORT  OF  CHICAGO  FROM  THE  OFSNING  OF  NAVIGA- 
TION, 1847,  TO  NOVEMBER  IST,  1847. 


Wheat bush.  1,974,304 

Flour bble.  32,598 

Corn bush.  67,315 

Oats..... 38,892 

Beef. bbla.  26,504 

Pork 22,416 

Hams  and  shoulders .lbs.  47,248 

Tallow 208,435 

Butter 47,536 

Beans J)U8h.  430 

Wool .lbs.  411,088 

Tobacco 28,243 

Lard 139,069 


Leather.. 
Beeswax.. 

OiL 

Lead 

Hemp...... 


2,740 

5.490 

8,793 
10,254 

6,521 

Value. $2^6,299 


..galls. 
,..ibs. 


Flaxseed bush.  2,262 

Miistardseed i...  520 

Timothy  seed 536 

Hay tons  415 

Cranberries.. ^ bush.  250 

Bufialo  robes. .bales  60 

Dry  hides ^ « 8,774 

Deerskins Ibe.  28,259 

Sheep  pelts J,l83 

Furs .pkgs.  278 

Ginseng - lbs.  3,625 

Ashes 3bls.  16 

Biistles Ibe.  4,548 

Glue. 2,480 

Brooms 3,168 

White  fish bbls.  1,229 

Barley- bu^  400 
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Besides,  a  large  amount  of  merchandise,  produce,  provisions,  grain, 
horses,  cattle,  salt,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  sent  to  the  lumber  and  min- 
ing regions,  and  different  ports  on  the  upper  and  lower  lakes. 

The  following  is  the  shipping  list  of  Chicago : — 

« 

No.  of 

mull.  Arrhrtk.  Eatriat.  Cleumnew.  Depftrtmw.  TonnM. 

19  352  160        158          358        14,351 

17  111  111          83          109          5,170 

36  94  94          62           94          8,781 

120  837  157        134         835        16,443 


Skippioe  List  of 
Ciucago.  1848. 

Steamboats 

Propelien. 

Briga. 

Schooneia. 


No.  ofTMf. 

Mnployod* 
380 
204 
324 
720 


Total., 


192       1,394 


522 


436       1,3 


44,745       1,628 


It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  here  a  catalogue  of  the  different  kinds 
of  business,  trades,  d^.,  for  the  close  of  the  year  1845  ;  carefully  ascer- 
tained bj  Mr.  Norris,  for  insertion  in  bis  **  Directory  of  Chicago,  for 
1646."  The  list  embraces  only  those  trades  considered  most  worthy  of 
notice  : — 


6  auction  and  commteioa  stores. 

7  bankere  and  broken. 

8  boot,  shoe,  and  leather  stores. 

6  botanical  vegetable  gardena 

12  calnnet  and  chair  mannfiuitories. 
11  ready-made  clothing  stores. 
2ooUege8. 

7  drug  8tore& 

8  dry-goods  and  fancy  stores. 

€4  wholesale  and  retail  dry  grocery  stores. 

8  or  10  commission  stores. 

14  finrwarding  commission  stores. 

4foaiidriea. 

1  French  barr  mill-stone  manufactory. 
63  retail  grocery  stores. 
17  hardware  stores. 

4  hat,  cap,  and  fur  stores. 
S3  hotels  and  taverns. 

9  bakers. 

40  pracu'cal  lawyers. 
53  learned  lawyers. 

5  book  stores. 

3  crockery  stores. 


12  or  15  insurance  agencies. 
2  leather  stores. 

15  lumber  dealers. 
2  marble  faotories. 
15  private  market-housea. 

2rf-;Slti3of  .hen.  dour  .ndl. 

1  museum. 

10  newspapera  ^3  daily  and  7  weekly.) 
8  oil,  soap,  and  candle  manufactories. 
6  packing-houses  for  beef  and  pork. 

2  steam  planing-mills. 

1  pottery. 

8  printing  houses  (job  and  book.) 
8  saddle  and  harness  makrcs. 

2  ship  bttikiers. 

2  ship  chandlers. 

13  wagon  makers. 

12  blacksmiths. 

25  boot  and  shoe  makers. 

3  breweries. 

13  coopers. 

4  door  and  sash  blind  factories. 


The  vessels  trading  with  Chicago,  in  1644,  numbered  194  ;  of  which 
18  were  steamboats ;  10  propellers;  26  brigs;  186  schooners;  1  bark, 
and  4  sloops.     Their  total  tonnage  amounted  to  85,919  tons. 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  arri?als  and  departures  fi>r  recent 
years  : — 

.   705— Total...  1.410— Ag.  tonnage...  117,711 

691        ••         1,447  ••  289,852 

1^43?      "         2,486  "  459.910 

1,159        "        2,318         ■   •«  t 


1842 Arrived...    705— Cleared. 

1843 "  756 

1844 "         1,243         •* 

1845 •«         1,159?       " 


The  arrirals  and  departures  for  1845,  here  given,  do  not  include  coast- 
ing  vessels,  or  the  mail  steamer  running  to  St  Joseph,  Michigan. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCaANTS*  MAGAZINE  AND  COHMERCUL  REVIEW. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  Maj,  1847,  and  in  previous  numbers,  I 
noticed  some  interesting  remarks  upon  ships — as  they  were,  as  they  are, 
and  as  they  should  be.  They  taught  me  much  ;  but  the  arguments  of  the 
author,  intended  to  give  an  impression  that  science  and  mathematical  cal- 
culations are  more  necessary  and  important  to  the  modeller  and  planner 
of  a  vessel  than  anything  else,,  strengthened  a  previously  formed  contrary 
opinion  of  mine. 

In  an  American  paper,  speaHing  of  a  ship  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hall, 
East  Boston,  but  modelled  by  Mr.  Pook,  naval  constructor  at  the  Charles- 
town  navy-yard,  the  writer  says — "She  is  built  on  purely  scientific  princi- 
ples ;  there  is  no  guess-work  about  her,  and  she  must  succeed."  Mr.  Hall 
has  built,  without  Mr.  Pook's  help,  the  Akbar,  Coquette,  Antelope,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Edith,  Samoset,  Petcrhof,  Iosco,  and  other  well-known  vessels, 
which  have  succeeded,  and  will  sqcceed. 

By  English  papers,  it  would  seem  that  in  Parliament,  the  past  and  pre- 
sent administrations  have  been  violently  attacked  for  allowing  Sir  William 
Simonds  to  model  nearly  all  the  modern  English  naval  vessels,  because  it 
is  said  he  is  usually  guided  by  guess-work  and  experience.  Some  honor- 
able gentlemen  want  the  vessels  to  be  modelled  by  purely  scientific  men, 
who  will  do  it  entirely  by  purely  mathematical  and  scientific  rules  ;  and 
they  blame  very  much  the  abolishment  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture at  Portsmouth,  as  its  scholars  would,  no  doubt,  have  in  time  produced 
the  most  perfect  vessels  in  the  world.  It  existed  many  years — long  enough 
to  prove  that  it  could  not  accomplish  its  expected  result. 

Science  and  mathematics  must  be  of  very  great  use  to  the  modeller  and 
planner  of  a  vessel ;  but,  alone,  they  would  no  more  produce  a  good  ves- 
sel, than  hearing  a  lecture  on  swimming,  and  practising  the  given  rules 
on  a  feather-bed,  would  make  a  good  swimmer.  When  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  their  various  influences  on  a  vessel,  can  be  calculated  on  cor- 
rectly by  a  man  who  never  saw  salt  water,  or  a  large  body  of  fresh  water, 
then,  and  then  only,  can  science  alone  build  a  fine  vessel.  Now  the  freaks 
of  wind  and  wave  are  so  varied  and  numerous,  that  the  oldest  sailor  oflen 
sees  ohe  new  and  strange,  how  many  must  the  youngest  sailor  see  ?  and 
how  many  would  a  purely  scientific  man  see  when  subjected  to  their  influ- 
ence for  the  first  time  ?  He  would  learn  much  from  a  few  sea- voyages — 
how,  then,  can  he  be  perfect  without  once  going  ? 

A  first-rate  ship-butldcr,  according  to  the  usual  application  of  that  terra, 
will  turn  out  a  very  fair  vessel  without  any  science — more  mathematical 
knowledge  than  enough  to  calculate  dollars  and  cents — any  of  the  informa- 
tion of  the  sailor  or  merchant.  Many  such  exist,  and  laugh  at  those  ^lio 
talk  of  building  by  drafting,  laying  down,  &c.     They  can  do  well  enough 

•  The  author  of  the  following  communication  says,  in  a  note  to  the  editor,  •*  My  grand- 
'  lather,  as  a  merchant^  built  very  fast  ships ;  my  father,  as  a  diip-master  and  merchaDt, 
understands  them ;  so  I  naturally  have  a  taste  for  them.  Two  years  as  paf^sengef  or 
supercargo  at  sea ;  eight  years  in  South  America;  five  years  visiting  ship-yards  from  New 
Orleans  to  Portland,  and  always  in  boats  or  about  wharves  or  ship-jrards;  occasionally 
building  a  boat,  and  once  superintending  a  small  vessel,  have  given  me  some  knowledge 
upon  what  I  have  written." 
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by  the  eye — thej  care  nothing  for  a  sailor's  or  a  merchant's  opinion — Aej 
learn  enoagh  about  water  within  ten  miles  of  shore  ibr  their  purpose. 
Their  vessels  sometimes  prove  exceedingly  fast  and  good ;  no  one  can  tell 
whj.  It  appears  to  be  an  accidental  combination  of  peculiarities,  not,  sep- 
arately or  combined,  generally  considered  as  good  ;  but  one  fault  neutrad- 
ixes  another,  and  only  good  results  are  left.  It  would  be  strange,  as  most 
vessels  are  built  thus,  that  some  of  them  should  not  prove  remarkably 
good,  and  many  of  them  very  good.  Give  this  builder  science  and  math- 
ematical knowledge,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  improve  him  in  many  particu- 
lars, but  it  would  also  lead  him  into  many  errors.  Let  him  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  a  sailor  and  a  merchant  of  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
and  various  kinds  of  cargo  on  a  vessel ;  the  operation  of  various  peculiari- 
ties of  build  on  different  vessels ;  comparing  one  vessel  with  another  on 
the  ocean,  in  all  weathers,  and  variously  lc«ided  ;  have  plenty -of  intelli- 
gence and  common  sense  to  apply  this  knowledge,  and  it  will  help  him 
more  than  mere  science  and  mathematical  knowledge. 

Many  a  vessel,  having  but  one  important  fault,  is  by  that  made  a  poor 
vessel  tor  general  purposes.  Too  heavy  a  top,  too  narrow,  too  low  a  stern, 
not  enough  body  forward  or  aft,  so  as  to  plunge  or  drop  much  ;  too  much 
or  too  little  of  any  one  thing,  may  spoil  the  vessel,  and  neutralize  her 
many  perfections — so  equally  must  everything  bo  proportioned  to  the  rest. 
Science  and  mathematics  cannot  determine  these  proportions,  and  adapt 
these  peculiarities  to  each  other ;  and  proportioning  and  adapting  properly 
are  more  important  than  anything  else.  Experience,  judgment  and  talent 
are  requisite. 

There  are  men  in  the  United  States  who  combine  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
above  requisites.  They  can  view  each  peculiarity  of  a  model  as  ship- 
builders, sailors,  and  merchants,  and  no  doubt  have  much  science  and 
mathematical  skill  to  help  them.  The  Howqua,  Coquette,  Crusader,  Yal- 
paraiao,  Paul  Jones,  and  other  ships,  were  not  built  by  mere  science  and 
mathematics ;  and  yet  few  vessels  built  at  navy-yards  equal  them. 

The  ffiUowing  are  but  opinions,  though  now  believed  correct— a  year 
hence,  they  may  change.  Few  successful  builders  use  a  model  twice — 
most  consider  it  perfect  whenr  the  vessel  is  commenced  ;  and  when  she  is 
done,  they  see  much  to  alter.  Now  I  think  these  opinions  correct,  and 
may  state  them  as  facts,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Many  have  different, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  in  many  particulars,  more  correct  views  ;  but  they  have 
not  put  them  in  print — at  least,  I  can  find  little  worth  notice  in  print  upon 
modern  ship-building,  except  articles  in  the  Boston  Post  and  other  papers, 
describing  new  vessels  ;  and  they  rarely  mention  peculiarities  of  model 
particularly.  I  hope  mere  may  soon  appear,  if  it  be  only  to  correct  my 
mistakes,  and  suggest  perfections  and  peculiarities  to  me  new.  This  at- 
tempt may  be  of  some  uc^e  in  causing  a  few  to  adopt  the  good  opinions,  or 
avoid  the  bad  ones  given,  if  it  does  not  cause  better  ones  to  be  made  public. 
Not  having  scientific  phrases  at  command,  I  must  use,  as  well  as  I  can, 
the  terms  applied  by  some  ship-builders  and  sailors  to  difilerent  parts,  pe- 
culiarities, and  principles  of  vessels. 

Once,  each  section  of  the  United  States  built  vessels  so  dififerently,  that 
any  one  could  tell  at  a  glance,  if  tolerably  conversant  with  nautical  mat- 
ters, where  a  vessel  was  built.  Now,  it  is  more  difficult ;  and  the  best 
judges  are  frequently  puztled.  Is  it  not  because  all  are  improving  ? — be- 
coming less  fond  of  tueir  sectional  peculiarities,  and  willing  to  adopt  good 
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wherever  it  comes  from  ?  I  think  it  is  so  in  ship^boilding,  as  well  as  iti 
religion  and  politics.  A  clipper  need  not  be  built  in  Baltimore  now,  more 
than  one  sect  in  religion  may  be  tolerated;  and  a  republic  is  allowed  to 
have  many  gpod  points.  The  Essex  fishing  sehooner,  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  schooner,  the  Down-East  lumber  schooner  or  brig,  the  Hudson  River 
sloop,  the  Long  Island  Sound  ^loop,  the  Newport  boats,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Bay  dory,  still  preserve  their  various  peculiarities  as  marked  as 
many  years  ago ;  but  among  them  are  (bund,  each  year,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  difiering  craft-'-some  difiering  much,  and  others  little  ;  the  laU 
ter  usually  improvements. 

Steamboats  have  caused  many  sharp  vessels  to  be  built  since  they  began 
their  ocean  voyages,  and  would  have  caused  many  more,  were  it  not  that 
the  last  ten  years  have  proved  that  a  vessel  not  very  sharp  may  sail  very 
&8t.  In  a  few  years,  Leper's  hoisting  propeller,  enabling  a  vessel  to  sail 
or  steam  at  pleasure,  will,  in  long  voyages,  puzzle  both  sailing  clipper  and 
mere  steamer.  The  two,  combined,  will  beat  either.  Why  they  will  beat, 
would  cause  too  lengthy  an  explanation  for  the  present. 

Buttocks  afl,  much  more  draught  aft  than  forward,  extreme  rake  to  stena^ 
rake  to  stern-post,  hollow  water-lines,  and  dead-wood  forward  and  afl, 
were  once  frequently  to  be  all  seen  in  a  new  vessel.  Now^  they  are  rarely 
combined  ;  though  most  vessels  lately  built  have  one  or  two  of  them.  A 
great  difference  in  draught,  and  much  rake  to  stem-post,  are  now  rarely 
seen  in  a  new  vesseL  Buttocks,  extreme  rake  to  stem,  hollow  water* 
lines,  and  dead-wood,  are  still  common.  All  are  faults-^thoy  never  do 
good,  unless  by  neutrah'zing  another  fault.  Hollow  water-lines  (and,  when 
extreme,  they  form  dead-wood,)  make  buttocks  necessary  to  support  the 
vessel  afl,  and  a  full  harping  to  support  her  forward.  Give~  her  floor,  body, 
and  round  lines  below«  forward  and  afl,  and  they  will  support  her.  So, 
then,  full  harping  would  only  serve  to  make  trouble  in  opening  water,  and 
buttocks  would  only  make  trouble  afl,  and  drag  water ;  thus  diminishing 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  very  much.  Many  vessels  push  quite  a  sea  before 
them,  and  abreast  the  fore-chains,  and  I  have  seen  vessels  dragging 
clothes,  6(c.,  after  them,  by  suction  ;  and,  in  one  case,  a  sixteen-feet  long- 
boat  was  dragged  most  of  the  time  by  suction,  in  Delaware  River,  by  a 
coal-loaded  schooner.  Too  low  a  stem,  or  a  buttock  afl,  is  the  most  com- 
mon fault  in  vessels.  I  know  many  vessels  made  a  knot  slower  by  that 
buttock  alone.  I  have  been  in  several,  that  are  rather  fast  vessels,  that 
dragged  much  water  afier  them— otherwise,  they  would  have  been  much 
faster.  Great  difibrence  of  draught  is  a  poor  way  of  increasing  a  vea- 
sel's  hold  on  the  water — it  is  much  better  to  get  that  hold  by  a  long  and 
deep  keel.  Extreme  rake  to  stem  will  make  a  vessel  tack  quicker  in 
smooth  water,  and  that  is  its  only  advantage.  Extreme  rake  to  stern-post 
has  no  advantages.  The  disadvantages  of  either  are,  that  the  vessel  wiU 
not  tack  so  quickly  in  rough  water ;  will  be  more  apt  to  miss-stay  always ; 
will  not  hold  her  way  so  well  in  stays,  nor  steer  as  steadily ;  have  less  hold 
on  the  water,  to  keep  from  making  leeway  ;  make  the  lower  water-lines 
fuller ;  will  shorten  the  floor,  taking  away  buoyancy  and  stability  from 
below,  forward  or  afl ;  so,  iaat,  fifleen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  vessel,  having 
nothing  below  to  support  it,  hangs  on  the  rest  of  the  vessel,  which,  of 
coitfse,  must  cause  a  tendency  to  pitch,  drop,  and  hog.  A  stem  roust  have 
some  rake,  or  the  chain  will  cut  copper  or  lead  from  fore-foot,  and  the 
anchor  woidd  catch  under  end  of  keel.    With  much  flaro  to  the  bow, 
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tlunee  feei^ould  be  enough  rake  for  the  stem  of  a  vessel  of  200  tons-^ 
atem-post  should  have  no  rake.     Hollow  water-lines  and  dead-wood  have 
the  same  effect  to  a  plumb-stemmed  and  stem-posted  vessel  that  a  great 
rake  would  have,  except  that  the  latter  would  not  have  the  gripe,  forward 
and  aft,  of  the  former ;  so  a  plumb  vessel,  with  dead-wood,  would  be  a 
litUe  better  than  if  that  dead-wood  were  cut  off,  and  she  was  left  a  raking- 
Bteauned  and  stem-posted  vessel,  but  would  be  better  still  if,  for  dead-wood, 
floor  was  put,  and  for  hoUow  lines  rounding  ones ;  or,  for  concave,  put 
convex  lines — the  floor  would  increase  her  buoyancy  at  ends,  ^.    A  hoi- 
low  water-line  is  always  bad — always  makes  trouble.     Water  alwaya 
hangs  in  it ;  is  pushed  forward  of  a  vessel  in  it,  or  pushed  under  a  vessel  in 
it,  or  is  dragged  afler  a  vessel  in  it,  or  comes  from  sur&ce  by  way  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  just  abafl  the  rudder,  as  a  chip  often  proves,  when  a 
vessel  runs  over  it.     A  perfectly  modelled  vessel  would  push  a  chip  round 
her  at  surface,  or  one,  two,  three,  or  six  feet  below  the  surfhce,  if  it  struck 
her  on  stem ;  so  it  would  leave  stern*po8t  without  being  dragged  at  all, 
at  same  distance  below  surface  as  when  it  touched  the  stem — vessel  sup- 
posed  to  have  plumb  ends,  long  floor,  wide  floor,  convex  and  perfectiT 
carved  water-lines,  and  going  six  knots  in  smooth  water,  with  a  fair  wind. 
A  straight  line  would  be  better  than  a  convex  one  were  it  not  that  when 
skle  Hoe  joined  lines  forming  ends,  a  corner  would  occur ;  and  water  does 
not  like  to  go  round  corners.     A  straight  line  would  be  nearer  than  a 
concave  for  the  same  bulk,  and  -a  little  nearer  than  a  convex  ;  and  the 
shorter  the  distance  the  water  travels,  the  less  the  friction.     A  vessel  may 
he  modelled  to  run  over  anything  striking  the  stem  at  sur&ce  of  water,  or 
a  little  below  it.     A  raking  stem,  and  very  hollow  water-lines  forward^ 
will  do  it.     Water  will  also  follow  shape  of  afler-body  of  vessel,  and  rise 
u  the  floor  rises.    The  water-lines  should  be  nearly  straight  the  first 
few  feet  and  last  few,  to  open,  and  leave  the  water  cleanly  ;  then  an  easy, 
true  curve,  to  nearly  the  greatest  beam.     The  side  line  should  never  be 
perfectly  straight,  but  slightly  increasing  or  diminishing  to  greatest  beam, 
and  from  iL     No  two  frames  in  vessels  should  be  alike.    Some  vessels 
are  the  same  size,  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  and  sailors  sometimes  say  such 
^  are  built  by  the  mile  down  East."    Quick  curves  to  water-lines  should 
be  avoided,  and  particularly  afl,  where  they  so  frequently  form  a  buttock. 
Hollow  water-lines  necessarily  form  a  quicker  curve  than  straight,  and 
itraight  quk;ker  than  convex.    A  vessel  on  the  water-lines,  even  the  deep- 
load  one,  should  be  sharper  5,  10,  15, 20,  and  25  feet  from  stem- post  than 
stem ;  but  the  difference  at  deep-load  line,  light-load  line,  and  line  along 
bilge,  should  be  very  slight.     The  lines  afl  should  be  of  same  character 
as  those  forward,  but  a  trifle  sharper,  so  that  lower  part  of  stem  will  ap- 
pear the  bow  of  a  smaller,  sharper  vessel,  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
real  bow,  carrying  the  floor  and  bilge  afl  as  well  as  forward^ — greatest 
beam  at  bilge  in  a  vessel  being  5  feet  forward  of  amidships,  and  on  deck 
20  a  25  ftset  from  stem  at  deck,  for  100  feet  deck,  and  in  that  proportion; 
In  sDBooth  water,  a  little  more  body  is  required  forward  than  afl,  as  all 

Cpelling  power  has  a  tendency  to  bury  forward,  as  steamboats  and  row- 
its  prove,  but  sails  more  than  any  other  means  of  propelling.  When 
driving  into  a  head  sea,  more  body  is  required  forward,  in  proportion  to 
body  aft,  than  in  smooth  water ;  and  the  beam,  getting  gradually  forward, 
from  the  bilge  up,  will  have  the  desired  eflfect.     Besides,  with  no  buttocks 
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behind,  for  the  8ea  to  raise  the  afler  part  of  vessel  by,  she  will  not  be  apt 
to  plunge,  if  but  little  fuller  forward  than  afl. 

Keel  and  shoe  should  be  as  deep  as  strength  will  allow,  and  the  same 
depth  forward,  aft,  and  amidships,  with  as  much  gripe  forward  and  afl  as 
possible ;  it  steadies  a  vessel,  and  thus  makes  her  faster,  makes  her  steer 
much  better,  more  sure  to  stay,  keeps  her  headway  longer,  and,  of  course, 
makes  her  hold  on  better  when  on  the  wind.  Shoe  should  be  coppered ; 
as  worms  in  many  places  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  in  others  it  becomes  covered 
with  shells,  grass,  &c.  Forward  part  of  stem  (cutwater)  and  after  part 
of  stem-post  shoqld  be  no  thicker  than  necessary^  the  thinner  they  are, 
the  better  they  open  and  leave  the  water.  A  hollow  floor- timber  has  only 
one  advantage — it  permits  part  of  keel  to  be  made  of  the  garboard  streak 
and  floor-timber,  and  so  permits  a  deeper  keel  than  in  any  other  way.  A 
round  floor-timber  may  be  a  little  stronger  than  a  straight  one,  but  the 
latter  can  be  made  strong  enough.  A  straight  floor-timber  is  the  simplest 
to  make  a  model  for,  and  get  out  timber  for ;  and,  therefore,  I  think,  the 
best,  on  the  whole.  I  like  a  quick  bilge ;  but  it  must  never  be  too  quick 
for  strength,  or  easily  to  get  timber  for ;  and  it  must  not  be  too^uick  in  a 
very  wide  vessel,  lest  it  should  cause  masts  to  be  jerked  out,  and  rigging 
to  wear  out  very  quickly.  Its  good  qualities  are,  giving  buoyancy  and 
stability,  so  that  a  vessel  does  not  load  deep ;  and  when  light,  will  be,  com- 
pared with  her  dimensions,  and  other  peculiarities,  stifil  It  does  not  make 
a  vessel  too  stiflT  when  deep,  as  then  it  is  buoyancy  below  water,  and 
having  a  tendency  to  raise,  eases  the  vessel's  motions ;  buoyancy  it  be- 
comes when  ten  or  more  feet  under  water,  though  near  surface  it  is 
stability.  Not  only  is  a  long  floor  good,  but  a  wide  floor  is  good  also  for 
speed.  Stiflhess  is  altogether  a  question  of  dimensions ;  but  a  long  and 
wide.floored  deep  vessel  wants  more  beam  on  their  account,  while  a 
shoal  vessel  would  want  less  beam  in  consequence  of  great  floor.  To 
give  a  long  floor,  carry  bilge  well  forward  and  aft,  and  let  dead  rise  be 
but  a  few  inches  more  forward  and  aft  than  it  is  amidships  at  quarter 
floor.     At  quarter  and  half  floor,  greatest  beam  should  be  amidships. 

Nothing  makes  a  vessel  so  fast,  in  ail  winds,  so  steady,  so  dry,  so  buoy- 
ant, and  so  safe,  as  a  long  floor,  and  plenty  of  body  near  ends  of  keel. 
The  floor  in  a  long-floored  vessel  must  be  parallel  with  the  water's  edge, 
or  she  will  strive  to  nmke  it  so  by  burying  forward  or  dropping  aft.  The 
secret  in  getting  a  vessel's  trim,  is  to  get  floor  as  nearly  parallel  to  water's 
edge  as  possible ;  the  force  used  to  make  them  parallel,  when  a  vessel  is 
going  eight  knots,  might,  if  they  were  parallel,  make  her  go  ten.  In 
making  a  vessel  draw  more  water  aft  than  forward,  the  extra  draaight  aft 
should  be  all  dead-wood ;  if  it  be  body,  it  will  be  always  dragging  up  hill, 
and  stop  the  vessel  materially.  A  long-floored  vessel  cuts  through  a  small 
sea  without  minding  it ;  but  a  large  sea  alters  level  of  water,  and  she 
alters  her  position,  keeping  the  level  of  the  sea  as  nearly  parallel  with  her 
floor  as  possible — ^thus,  when  motion  is  necessary,  giving  just  enough,  and 
in  an  easy,  gracefiil  way ;  when  a  short-floored  vessel  would  be  plunging 
and  dropping  most  uncomfortably,  and  much  to  the  injury  of  her  speed. 
A  rounding  side,  or  swell  (o  the  side,  makes  a  better  appearance  than 
a  straight  or  wall  side ;  is  a  trifle  stronger,  and  slightly  diminishes  the 
register  tonnage ;  allows  the  chain  plates  to  be  more  nearly  in  a  line  with 
shrouds,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  objection  to  it    The  stem  should  be 
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^ly  kigh,  oral  in  shape,  and  its  surfiice  convex  every  way ;  tbe  centre  of 
tbe  traiiflom  and  name-board  should  be  dropped  one  to  three  feet  lower 
than  ends,  to  give  a  larger  appearance  to  stem,  an  oval  shape,  and  take 
oflTthe  flat  suiiace  under  counters,  so  apt  to  slap  heavily  into  a  sea.  Stem 
should  be  widest  and  deepest  across  the  centre.  The  counter  should  rake 
much  more  than  stem,  be  just  large  enough  in  centre  for  rudder-post  to  go 
through,  and  ta|)ertng  quickly  to  nothing  at  the  ends.  The  stern  pnay  thus 
appear  large  enough  for  symmetry,  and  yet  ends  of  transom  be  so  high  up 
as  never  to  be  heeled  into  water,  as  is  now  frequently  done  by  deej^y- 
kwded  vessels.  Much  flare  to  bow  is  desirable ;.  it  throws  catheads  out, 
and,  of  course,  anchor  clear  of  vessel ;  keeps  water  and  wind  off  sailors 
forward,  looks  well,  helps  a  vessel  in  a  veiy  heavy  sea  when  burying,  and 
does  no  harm.  The  same  flare  should  be  on  stem  as  at  cathead,  prevent- 
ing the  square  look  acrpss  the  bow  so  often  seen  in  vessels  having  much 
flare,  and  keeps  much  water'  coming  in  between  bowsprit  and  cathead. 
Shear  makes  a  vessel  stronger,  drier,  and  a  better  sea-boat ;  much  of  the 
appearance  of  it  may  be  taken  oflTby  the  monkey-rail.  Crown  to  the  deck 
makes  a  vessel  stronger,  and  makes  water  run  to  scuppers  freely.  Chan- 
nels in  a  large  vessel,  and  chain  plates  in  a  small  one,  should  be  as  snug 
and  high  up  as  possible  ;  they  often  heel  in  when  a  vessel  is  deep,  make 
much  fiMs,  and  stop  the  vessel  very  much  ;  they  must  ^chain  plates)  bo 
outside  the  main  rail  and  planking ;  if  not,  when  mast  snould  be  carried 
away,  the  rail  would  go,  plank-shear  split,  and  planking,  perhaps,  tear  ofi*, 
and  the  vessel  be  opened  to  the  waters.  Large  scuppers,  and  three  or 
more  of  a  side,  (in  a  small  vessel  a  piece  of  leadier  nailed  on  the  forward 
side  of  each,)  will  keep  water  from  running  into  them.  The  simplest  and 
best  way  to  notice  trim  of  vessel  at  sea,  is  to  mark  where  water  stands  in 
tee  scuppers.  Every  vessel  should  ^ave  in  her  log-book  a  place  to  note 
draught  forward  and  aft  each  conmiencement  and  end  of  voyage,  and  cargo 
in  barrels,  feet,  and  tons  of  2,240  lbs.  Lower  board  of  bulwarks,  on  hinges, 
is  good  to  let  water  ofi*deck«.  A  port  amidships  is  often  useflil  in  passing 
cargo  out  or  in.  Plank-shear  should  slant  out  and  inboard,  to  keep  water 
from  «tandhig  about  feet  of  bulwark  stancheons,  and  rotting  oakum. 

KeeU  kelson,  stem,  stem-post,  floor-timbers,  and  bilge  of  a  vessel, 
shouM  be  very  strong  ;  top  sides  and  deck-frame  as  light  and  of  as  light 
woods  as  necessary  strength  will  permit ;  also,  as  light  above  the  deck  as 
posaibie — no  waste  weight  of  rigging,  iron-work,  or  bulwarks,  &c.,  as 
thus  some  beam  may  be  saved,  or  ability  to  cany  sail  gained ;  and  the 
smaller  the  section  to  be  driven  through  the  water,  the  better,  compared 
with  a  certain  amount  of  canvass.  Every  vessel  should  have  partner 
beams  to  support  the  masts,  (in  a  very  shoal  vessiel  they  may  form  part  of 
the  deck-frame,)  as  then  deck  is  not  apt  to  be  strained,  and  rot  at  heel  of 
mast  is  not.  so  dangerous.  Hanging  knees  to  deck  are  not  necessary  to 
a  vessel  under  four  hundred  tons,  and  they  cost  money,  and  take  room. 
Many  fine  Baltimore  vessels,  about  three  hundred  tons,  have  carried  heavy 
cargoes  well,  many  years,  without  them,  and  some  without  lodging  knees. 
But  I  think  a  vessel,  to  be  strong,  should  have  lodging  knees  ;  as,  without 
them,  fastening  being  in  extreme  ends  of  deck-beams  only,  might  allow 
fide  of  vessel  and  deck  to  separate,  should  the  vessel  be  thrown  on  her 
beam-ends ;  with  knees,  the  deck-beams  are  partly  held  by  fastening  two 
or  three  feet  from  ends.  A  vessel  should  have  plenty  and  thick  bilge 
streaks,  thick  streaks,  clamps,  and  stringers-— a  board  will  not  easily  bend 
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edgeways.  Ceiling  should  be  caulked;  timbers  to  fit  neatly,  but  not 
water-tight ;  room  roust  be  left  for  water  or  liquid  cargo  tp  run  down.  An 
inch  between  the  timbers  composing  frame  should  be  jeft  for  ventihitJon» 
and  chocks  to  keep  water  from  runniiig  freely,  and  blowing,  but  not  so 
tight  as  to  keep  water  from  running  slowly ;  should  be  two  of  a  side 
between  each  frame,  one  just  above,  and  the  other  just  below  the  bilge. 
The  three  deck-plank  next  the  water-way  should  be  an  inch  or  more 
thicker  tfian  rest  of  deck,  let  into  deck-frame,  well  spiked  to  deck-beams, 
and  all  bolted  to  water-way  and  frame  of  vessel.  Salt  and  ventilation  are 
very  important,  particularly  about  stem  and  transoms ;  a  valuable  vessel 
should  have  brass  ventilators  opening  on  deck — besides  preserving  the 
vessel,  they  would  be  of  service  to  cargoes  of  fruit,  coffee,  &c.  New 
vessels  often  leak  at  scarfs  of  keel,  other  scarfs,  water-closet  pipes,  holes 
bored  for  fastening,  and  not  filled,  scuppers,  naval-pieces,  hawse-holes, 
bowsprit,  and  side-lights  to  cabin.  All  butts  should  be  wacer-siopped* 
Water-casks,  as  a  genera]  thing,  are  a  nuisance.  An  iron  water-tank, 
five  feet  by  five,  by  seven,  holding  thirty-five  barrels,  would  take  but  Httle 
room  in  a  house  on  deck ;  and  water-tanks  under  the  forecastle  and  cabin 
would  carry  enough  water  for  all  purposes.  A  long-boat  is  also  usually 
useless,  and  takes  much  room  on  deck ;  it  rarely  leaves  its  place  on  deck 
once  a  year,  'and  often  in  five  years  is  rotten,  without  once  leaving  the 
deck ;  its  form  is  usually  so  bad  as  to  make  it  worth  less  than  a  good 
large  quarter-boat  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or  distress  of  any  kind  at  sea. 
One  large  quarter-boat,  fit  to  carry  out  an  anchor;  another  for  captain's 
gig,  and  a  galvanized  iron  life-boat,  as  made  at  Novelty  Works,  lighter 
than  wood,  and  about  the  same  cost  as  wood,  are  enough  for  a  vessel  of 
three  hundred  tons ;  they  should  hoist  high  out  of  water  to  iron  quarter- 
davits,  or  go  on  top  of  the  houses  oij  deck.  A  small,  light  iron  boat  is 
handy  in  port,  as  one  man  can  pull  it ;  and  if  a  man  be  overboard,  two 
men  can  toss  it  to  him  from  the  quarter-deck.  A  good  and  large  winch 
is  very  useful  to  hoist  cargo,  move  vessel,  or  get  a  purchase  for  anything, 
much  better  than  a  capstan,  I  think.  In  a  large  vessel,  the  forecastle 
below  makes  a  capital  place  for  sails,  <Sec.,  sailors  being  in  the  house  on 
deck  amidships,  with  a  larboard  and  starboard  door.  It  is  rarely  good 
policy  to  put  iron  fastening  into  the  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  the  prejiidice 
consequent  against  her,  when  a  few  years  old,  more  than  balances  the 
difference  in  cost  between  copper,  or  composition,  and  iron  ;  besides,  it  is 
difficult  and  expensive  to  copper  the  bottom  of  an  iron-fastened  vessel. 
All  metal  about  a  vessel,  not  necessarily  iron,  should  be  copper,  or  com- 
position, as  tropical  sea  air  rusts  iron  astonishingly.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  eyebolts  and  ringbolts  about  the  deck  and  stancheons.  Top- 
gallant forecastle  makes  a  capital  pin-rail,  paiht-locker,  tool-locker, 
water-closet,  and  bathing-room. 

The  best  possible  spars,  iron  work,  blocks,  boats,  windlass,  winch,  pumps, 
and  steering  gear,  are  cheapest  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Robinson's  or 
Reed's  (Boston)  patent  screw  (not  cog-wheels)  iron  steering  gear  is  the 
best  I  know ;  cog-wheels  are  usually  noisy-— and  as  they  grow  old,  become 
very  noisy ;  besides,  a  screw  is  steadier,  more  simple,  and  more  easily 
repaired.  Forbes'  (Boston)  binnacle,  is-  a  very  simple  and  useful  plan.  * 
It  is  bad  to  have  weight  of  chains  in  eyes  of  vessel,  therefore  would  have 
chain-boxes  at  mainmast,  and  think  in  a  stiff  vessel  itw^ould  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  chains,  each  in  a  box,  on  deck,  on  rollers,  to  trim  vessel ; 
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tdil  keeping  ready  below  a  place  for  them.  A  cast  iron  pin-rail  round 
the  masts,  lately  brought  in  use  at  Baltimore,  is  a  very  good  thing.  A 
large  bell  forward  to  answer  the  small  one  aft,  to  show  watch  is  awake, 
can  do  no  barm,  and  costs  little.  A  lantern  at  end  of  bowsprit,  to  throw 
light  abeam  and  ahead,  may  often  prevent  a  collision.  Stools  on  deck, 
made  life-preservers  by  a  tin-pan  fast  to  bottom,  may  save  the  life  of  a 
man  overboard.  Arm-chairs  are  very  comfortable  on  board  ship,  on  deck 
or  below,  particularly  if  their  bottoms  are  fast,  and  their  backs  will  slew 
to  leeward.  A  porch  to  entrance  of  cabin  is  a  nice  place  to  smoke,  or 
skulk,  when  captain  or  passengers  want  to,  in  bad  weather.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  side-lights,  air-ports,  and,  in  a  small  vessel,  glasses  in 
the  cabin  stern- window ;  dead.lights,and  light  and  air  in  the  water-closets; 
a  rack  swinging  in ,  cabin  for  glasses,  water  and  bottles,  with  a  lamp  at 
each  end,  so  cabin  may  be  safely  well-lighted  in  bad  weather.  /C  groove 
in  after  part  of  rudder,  from  water's  edge  down,  it  is  said,  will  prevent  its 
jarrtDg,  when  a  vessel  is  going  very  fast.  A  cabin  below  is  uncomfort- 
able, except  in  a  vessel  of  over  1,000  tons  ;  one  all  on  deck  ugly  always, 
and  inconvenient.  One  half  below  and  half  on  deck,  coming  up  to  the 
main-rail,  suits  me  best  in  any  vessel  under  800  tons,  unless  she  be  very 
deep^  and  can  have  it  aH  below  well  enough;  and  that  is  rarely 'the  case. 
Plenty  of  chocks  and  elects  about  are  handy,  and  they  should  not  be  sham 
ones,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  being  of  poor  wood,  and  spiked  carelessly 
on.  Munt's  (English)  and  H.  N.  Hooper's  (Boston)  yellow  metal,  are 
about  the  same,  and  most  who  have  lately  tried  them,  prefer  either  to  cop- 
per for  the  bottoms  of  vessels.  The  patent  putnp,  protected  from  choking 
with  grain  or  other  substances,  by  a  wire  strainer  at  sides  and  bottom,  is 
a  good  invention.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  vessel  where 
the  cabin  cuts  off  the  deck — ^many  vessels  work  there  first. 

Bowsprit  should  be  long  and  strong ;  jib-boom  the  same ;  flying  jib- 
boom  in  a  separate  piece,  as  in  many  places  it  is  by  law  required  to  be 
flared  in  ;  too  short  bowsprits  and  jib-booms  are  common,  and  generally 
too  much  Steve  is  given  them.  Thus  jibs  which  are  lifting  and  driving  sails, 
are  too  small ;  2|  a  3  inches  steve  to  foot,  is  enough  for  a  vessel  with  a  good 
body  below  forward,  to  keep  her  from  pitching  badly.  Fore  and  main- 
masts the  same  diameter,  and  foremast  only  8  or  4  feet  shorter  than  main ; 
that  is  enough  to  keep  yards  from  locking.  All  masts  above  lower  masts, 
and  all  yards  on  fore  and  main,  to  be  of  same  length,  so  that  sails  may  be 
easily  shifted.  Masts  should  be  stout  and  strong,  so  rigging  may  be  light 
and  slack.  American  vessels  often  beat  in  sailing,  on  account  of  stout 
masts,  and  light  slack  rigging,  giving  the  masts  some  play.  Many  foreign 
vessels  have  light  spars  overloaded  with  rigging,  and  tied  up  by  it,  so  masts 
have  no  play.  Long  lower  masts,  as  large  courses,  drive  well ;  all  can- 
vass drives  better  in  one  piece  than  in  two ;  topmasts  a  trifle  short  in  pro- 
portion, as  topsails  are  particularly  storm  sails  ;  topgallant-masts  and  yards 
long,  for  India  or  South  American  passages,  for  which,  studding-sails  and 
stay-sails  should  be  large  and  plenty ;  a  large  topgallant- sail  is  rarely  ob- 
jectionable, and  may  ofien  be  set  to  advantage  in  lulls  during  squally 
weather,  over  single-reefed  topsails ;  topgallant-backstays,  spread  by 
whiskers  from  topmast-cross-trces,  enable  topgallant-sails  to  be  carried 
long  along  lower  and  topsail-yards,  to  spread  as  much  low  sail  as  possible; 
storm  stay-sails,  and  storm-spencers  are  good  sails  ;  long  mast-heads  give 
stmngth,  aad  long  yard-arms  look  well,  and  support  stu^ing-sail-booms. 
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Jt.  B.  Forbes'  (Boston)  rig,  as  in 'bark  Samoeet,  bavrng  two  topsails,  one  set- 
ting on  head  of  lower  mast,  and  other  as  usual  on  topmast,  many  captains, 
mates,  sailors,  and  the  writer,  like  very  much.  Masts  should  never  rake 
less  than  one  inch  to  foot,  and  never  more  than  1|.  All  masts  should  rake 
alike  ;  if  there  must  be  a  difference,  I  would  prefer  the  foremast  to  rake 
the  most,  as,  on  the  wind,  the  rake  to  foremast  does  ^ood  in  lifting  vessel 
over  the  head  sea,  and  rake  to  mainmast  then  has  litUe  effect  Before  the 
wind,  the  mainmast  does  most  good ;  and  then  the  rake,  being  more  thai 
^  inch  to  foot,  is  an  injury,  particularly  in  light  winds,  when  sails  are  apt 
to  flap  in  to  the  mast  and  throw  the  wind  out  of  them  ;  and  great  rake  to 
masts  is  always  an  objection  in  very  light  winds.  Topmasts,  etc.,  should 
rake  the  same  as  lower  masts*  A  hermaphrodite  brig  rig  appears  to  be 
fiistest  and  best  on  the  average.  I  dislike  a  full-rigged  brig,  and  would 
prefer  bark  rig,  on  account  of  main-braces  leading  in  a  bark  to  the  mis- 
zenmast,  supporting  the  mainmast,  and  allowing  topgaHant-sails  and 
studding-sails  to  be  carried  longer  than  in  a  brig ;  also,  the  mainmast  in 
a  bark  can  be  placed  nearer  -centre  of  vessel  than  in  a  brig.  I  prefer 
cotton  canvass  to  any  other ;  it  is  now  made  soft  enough  and  good  enough 
for  anything ;  it  holds  wind  better,  so  keeps  full  better  in  light  winoi^ 
^partly  on  account  of  its  lightness,)  and  on  average  makes  a  vessel  ^  knot 
mster  than  linen ;  it  is  cheap,  and  lasts  long  enough-^-some  suits  three 
years — but  when  it  begins  to  go,  it  is  useless  to  patch  it ;  old  cotton  is  al* 
ways  rotten.   If  care  is  taken,  it  will  not  mildew  much. 

digging  of*  American  dew-rotted  hemp,  is  stronger  at  first  than  that  of 
Russian  hemp  ;  some  say  it  is  more  apt  to  rot,  and  all  know  it  is  very 
rough  in  appearance,  and  dark  in  color.  American  water-rotted  hemp  is 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Dimensions  depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  used, 
and  also  upon  the  peculiarities  of  model.  Some  vessels  sixteen  feet  deep, 
and  twenty-three  wide,  are  stiff;  others,  sixteen  deep,  and  twenty-sii 
wide,  are  crank ;  others,  twelve  deep  and  twenty-three  wide,  are  stiff;  and 
others,  twelve  deep  and  twenty-six  wide,  are  rather  crank ;  some  want  a 
long  vessel,  some  a  wide  one,  and  some  a  shoal  one,  and  vice  versa — each 
trade  demuids  its  peculiarities  of  model.  The  only  objection  to  length  is, 
that  in  a  sea-way,  it  requires  additional  strength.  Of  course,  a  long  ves- 
sel has  more  seas  to  contend  with,  at  the  same  time,  than  a  short  one ; 
length  helps  speed,  steadiness,  capacity,  and  allows  easier  and  truer  wm- 
ter-lines.  To  depth,  the  <mly  limits  are,  the  draught  of  water  wanted,  (load* 
ed  vessels,  on  the  average,  draw  about  as  many  feet  as  they  are  deep  in 
the  hold,  amidships,)  and  other  particulars  of  model.  Generally,  beam 
enough  to  stand  in  harbor,  without  ballast,  and  go  to  sea  with  little  bal- 
last, are  necessary ;  that  will  enable  them  to  carry  sail  well  in  heavy 
weather,  and  carry  a  deck-load  in  case  of  need ;  to  give  a  shoal  draught,  add 
to  length  rather  than  to  beam ;  too  much  beam  makes  a  vessel  roll  quick- 
ly and  uneasily,  wearing  out  rigging,  risking  loss  of  spars,  causes  more 
nominal  increase  of  tonnage,  than  real  increase  of  capacity,  and  a  greater 
sectional  displacement,  which  is  much  against  speed  ;  it  is  better  to  give 
greater  body  to  ends  of  veiBsel,  than  to  give  it  amidships,  on  that  account 

No  rule  will  apply  to  placing  of  masts,  so  much  depends  on  shape  of 
vessel  and  rig ;  the  foremast  is  frequently  too  far  forward — it  w()nld  be 
well  to  crowd  masts  into  centre  of  vessel,  were  it  not  that  it  would  cause 
sails  to  be  too  high.    Giving  great  length  to  a  vessel,  will  enable  masts  to 
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be  placed  fitr  firom  tke  ends,  and  jet  masts  will  not  be  too  near  together 
lor  long  jards. 

For  general  freighting  purposes,  according  to  foregoing  opinions  ex* 
fHBssed,  a  13  feet  hold  vessel  should  be  26  feet  beam,  120  feet  keel)  and 
125  a  128  teet  deck,  4  feet  rake  to  stem,  no  rake  to  stem-post,  about  390 
tone  register,  and  carry  about  4,500  bbls. ;  have  10  inches  dead  rise  to 
half  floor,  24  inches  keel,  clear  of  copper,  and  6  inches  shoe  ;  stem  21 
a  22  feet  wide  across  centre,  the  widest  place  ;  24  inches  shear  forward, 
and  20  aft ;  deck  laying  on  the  upper  transom  ends,  centre  of  transom 
and  name-board  dropped  2  feet ;  bowsprit  to  steve  2^  inches  to  foot.  If 
baik  rigged,  foremast  59  feet  long,  23  inches  diameter,  and  centre  of  it 
on  deck  27  feet  from  forward  part  of  stem  ;  mainmast,  62  feet  23  inches, 
and  centre  of  it  43  feet  from  centre  of  foremast ;  mizzenmast,  57  feet  10 
inches  diameter,  31  feet  from  centre  of  mainmast;  and  24  feet  from  after 
part  of  stem-post  on  deck,  if  deck  be  125  feet  long.  All  masts  to  rake  If 
inches  to  foot  Lower  yards  56  feet  long.  Such  a  vessel  would  carfy  a 
very  large  cargo  for  her  depth  ;  load  light,  be  very  buoyant,  lively,  stiff,  dry, 
safe,  easy,  fest;  be  a  good  sea-boat,  lay  in  harbor  without  ballast,  go  to 
sea  with  little  ballast,  carry  a  deck  load  in  case  of  need,  and  be  on  the 
whole  a  very  desirable  vessel  of  her  depth  and  dead  rise. 

Give  a  foot  more  beam,  8  inches  more  dead  rise,  1|  inches  rake  to 
masts,  and  she  would  be  so  fest  that  few  vessels  would  sail  as  fast,  and 
she  would  still  carry  well.  End  should  be  a  little  sharper,  too,  than  in  a 
vessel  of  less  dead  rise ;  and  beam  and  rake  to  masts,  as  proportions  must 
always  be  observed.  j,  s.  o. 

Massachusetts,  Dec.  2Sth,  1847. 
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The  late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  received  from 
the  administration  papers  more  than  the  ordinary  portion  of  eulogy  be- 
stowed on  such  documents,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  exhibits  in- 
genuity and  talent,  as  well  as  indefatigable  labor.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  in  these  annual  expositions  from  the  executive  departments, 
the  writers,  not  content  with  a  mere  statement  effects  for  the  information 
of  the  people,  also  seek  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  administrations;  to  laud 
the  measures  which  they  themselves  have  recommended,  and  to  vaunt  the 
ability  and  success  with  which  their  particular  department  has  been  con- 
ducted. These  cabinet  manifestoes  must  therefore  be  read  with  the  same 
eautious  and  searching  scrutiny  with  which  we  would  examine  the  plead- 
ings of  a  professed  advocate. 

it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  remarks  to  notice  some  of  the  positions 
of  Mr.  Walker,  which  appear  to  have  been  written  under  this  bias ;  and  to 
separate  from  what  it  contains  of  sound  principles  and  just  reasoning  doc- 
trines, those  that  are  at  once  falUtcious  and  pernicious. 

One  of  the  most  striking  fallacies  in  this  report  is,  in  ascribing  to  the 
measures  of  public  policy  what  is  due  wholly  and  solely  to  the  high  price 
of  grain  in  Europe,  concurring  with  an  unusually  la^ge  crop  in  the  United 
StiUes.  This  stat^  of  things  immediately  brought  prosperity  to  that  large 
class  of  OUT  agriculturists  who  are  engaged  in  raising  provisions ;  gave 
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a  stimulus  to  every  branch  of  trade  in  our  great  cities ;  immensely  ia. 
creased  the  profits  of  the  shipping  interest ;  and,  our  exports  being  thus 
suddenly  augmented  in  quantity  and  value,  were  followed  by  an  unprece- 
dented  influx  of  specie. 

In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  accession  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
mint  was  able  to  coin  to  an  amount  never  reached  before  ;  the  govern- 
ment to  collect  its  dues  at  the  custom-house  without  inconvenience,  as  well 
as  to  remit  the  millions  it  required  for  the  Mexican  war ;  and  the  banks, 
notwithstanding  this  incessant  drain  o(  specie,  had  more  than  an  average 
amount  in  their  vaults. 

Now  this  state  of  things  would  have  been  precisely  the  same,  though 
the  aub-treasury  scheme  had  not  been  adopted.  The  government  would 
have  had  the  same  means  of  converting  foreign  into  American  coin,  or  rf 
sending  specie  to  Mexico,  and  the  banks  would  not  have  had  a  dollar 
more  or  less  in  their  coffers.  Their  paper  would  have  been  equally 
sound,  i^nd  not  a  whit  more  extended  than  at  present.  A  very  slight  ex* 
amination  will  show  that  the  benefits  attributed  by  Mr.  Walker  to  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  sub- treasury  system,  are  altogether  illusory ; 
and  it  will  be  but  charitable  to  suppose  that  he  himself,  not  purposely  in- 
tending to  mislead  the  public,  has  fallen  under  the  common  delusion  of 
believing  what  he  wished  to  be  true. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  revenues  of  the  government,  instead  of  being 
received  as  formerly,  chiefly  in  bank  paper,  and  deposited  in  the  banks, 
are  now  received  in  specie,  and  deposited  in  the  local  sub-treasuries.  This 
can  manifestly  make  not  a  shadow  of  difierence  in  the  amount  of  specie  in 
the  country,  in  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  or,  (sup- 
posing  the  money  wanted  by  the  government,  as  has  been  the  case  ever 
since  the  new  system  went  into  operation,)  in  the  power  and  means  of 
the  banks.  The  only  points  of  difference  are,  that  the  present  scheme  re- 
quires more  time  and  labor,  which  is  performed  by  an  additional  set  of 
officers  in  the  pay  of  the  government;  and  the  money  which  was  entrusted 
to  wealthy  corporations,  is  now  confided  to  less  responsible  individuals. 
The  first  diversity  is  of  no  other  importance  than  that  it  increases  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  treasury  and  the  patronage  of  the  executive;  but  the  effect 
of  the  second,  time  only  can  determine.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  it  io 
one,  or  perhaps  in  ten  years ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  long  before  they 
have  elapsed,  the  frauds  and  peculations  of  the  new  keepers  of  the  public 
treasure  may  compel  a  return  to  the  former  system,  which  the  experience 
of  half  a  century  had  shown  was  as  safe  as  it  was  cheap.  Circumstanced, 
then,  as  we  were,  the  new  and  the  old  system  would  have  had  precisely 
the  same  results,  saving  the  expense  of  the  sub-treasury. 

If,  however,  the  Mexican  war  had  not  existed,  or  had  not  required  so 
heavy  a  drain  of  specie,  and  the  gold  and  silver  brought  into  the  country 
had  been  deposited  in  the  banks,  as  they  would  have  been  under  the  old 
system,  then,  indeed,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  enlai^ged  their 
discounts,  and  proportionately  distended  the  circulation.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that,  in  the  supposed  state  of  things,  the  same  amount  of  spe* 
cie  would  not  have  been  imported,  but  merchandise  to  a  larger  amount 
would  have  taken  its  place.  It  was  because  the  occasions  of  the  govern, 
ment  required  so  much  specie,  and  were  constantly  diminishing  its  quan. 
tity,  that  so  much  was  imported ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  total 
amount  of  specie  in  the  country,  and  in  the  banks,  would  not  have  been 
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nnterially  greater  than  it  was,  had  wo  remained  in  a  state  of  peace ;  and 
that  the  equilibrium  between  us  and  foreign  countries  would  have  been 
maintained  by  a  larger  consumption  of  their  commodities,  and  by  a  larger 
amount  of  credits  given  abroad.  If,  however,  there  had  been  an  increase 
^specie,  and,  with  it,  of  paper  circulation,  the  increase  of  both  being  pari 
passu,  there  would  have  been  no  danger  in  such  enlargement.  It  is  the 
natural,  the  legitimate,  and  the  safe  consequence  of  an  increase  of  pros- 
perity. From  the  chance  of  this  evil  of  a  distended  currency,  whatever 
it  n^y  be,  we  were  indeed  saved,  not  by  the  "  constitutional  treasury," 
but  by  the  Mexican  war ;  yet,  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  insignifi- 
cant  contingent  benefit,  compared  with  its  enormous  cost,  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  offered  to  Mr.  Jefferson  by  one  of  his  slaves,  when  his 
bouse  was  burnt — "  But,  master,  we  have  saved  the  fiddle." 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to  think  that,  when  two  events 
occur  in  immediate  succession,  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
efilect.  On  the  general  suspension  of  specie  pa3rments  by  the  banks,  soon 
after  Mr.  Van  Buren's  election,  one  old  farmer,  and  probably  hundreds  of 
others,  remarked  that,  ^^as  long  as  General  Jackson  was  president,  the 
banks  paid  specie,  but  he  had  not  quitted  office  two  months,  before  they 
all  stopped  payment."  Mr.  Walker  profits  largely  by  this  copious  source 
of  popular  error  ;  and  his  reasoning,  though  more  plausible,  is  not  better 
founded  than  that  of  the  sage  I  have  cited. 

The  advantages  of  the  decimal  system  of  computation  and  measures, 
convenient  as  they  are  admitted  to  be,  are  greatly  overrated  by  Mr.  Walk- 
er. The  French  have  long  possessed  this  system  in  far  greater  perfec- 
tion than  ours,  as  the  decimal  divisions  of  their  coins  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  decimal  divisions  of  their  weights ;  yet  they  have  not  only  failed  to 
induce  other  nations  to  follow  their  example,  but  they  find  it  very  difficult 
to  induce  the  people  to  lay  aside  the  binary  system  in  their  weights  and 
measures — such  is  the  force  of  established  habits,  especially  when  they  are 
finmded  on  the  suggestions  of  nature.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  Mr. 
Walker  estimates  so  highly  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  decimal  system  of  coins,  when  he  rates  so  lightly  the  saving 
of  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  too,  by  the  substitution  of  paper  for  gold  and 
silver  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  party  anathemas  have 
denounced  the  one,  but  have  been  silent  as  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Walker,  referring  to  his  report  of  July,  1846,  says  that  he  had 
therein  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  at 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  As  this  was  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  they  were  estimated  but  six  years  before,  and  about  double  the  amount 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  the  richest 
country  on  the  globe,  the  report  of  July,  1846,  was  inspected ;  when  it  was 
ibund  that  Mr.  Walker,  on  loose  and  conjectural  data,  had  there  estimated 
the  annual  product  at  two  thousand  millions.  This  error  of  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  is  well  calculated  to  lessen  our  confidence  in  Mr.  Walk- 
er's accuracy  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  memory ;  for,  taking  out  the  women 
and  children,  it  supposes  the  average  production  of  each  man  to  be  about  six 
hundred  dollars ;  or,  deducting  only  the  children,  the  average  product  of 
each  male  and  female  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  be  three  hundred  dol- 
lars — a  result  which  he  ought  to  have  known  was  physically  and  morally 
impossible.  In  truth,  afler  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  increased 
quantity  of  our  annual  products  since  1&40,  as  well  as  the  advance  in  the 
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I 
price  of  provisions,  no  one  familiar  with  the  principles  of  political  aritk* 
metic  would  estimate  them  in  July,  1846,  at  more   than  from  sixteen  ta 
seventeen  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  paragraph  which  contains  the  above  monstrous  error,  is  otherwise 
obnoxious  to  criticism.  I  know  of  no  rule  by  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  our  products  will  be  ^^  quadrupled"  in  twenty-three  years.  Money, 
indeed,  at  6  per  cent  compound  interest,  will,  as  he  says,  be  quadrupled 
in  that  time,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  analogy  between  this  increase  and 
that  of  the  national  income.  The  latter  depends  upon  the  excess  of  annaal 
production  over  annual  consumption — which  may  be  nothing,  whatever  is 
the  interest  of  money  ;  and,  while  our  population  increases  at  somethinfr 
less  than  3  per  cent  a  year,  I  have  seen  no  estimate  of  our  annual  in- 
crease of  wealth  which  rated  it  at  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  above 
4  per  cent.  This,  too,  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  other  country,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  the  English  settlements  in  New  HoUand,  and  by  Brazil. 

Nor  is  it  seen  how  a  comparison  between  the  twenty-one  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  the  one  thousand  millions  on  the  globe, 
can  furnish  any  basis  for  computing  the  probable  or  practicable  extension 
of  our  foreign  commerce.  Four-fidhs  of  those  thousand  millions,  and 
perhaps  nine-tenths,  are  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  that  commerce  as 
if  they  inhabited  another  planet.  They  are  either  inaccessible  by  situa- 
tion, or  have  nothing  to  sell  that  we  would  choose  to  buy.  It  is  probable 
that  China,  supposed  to  contain  four  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
would  not,  but  for  the  single  article  of  tea,  afford  trade  for  the  employment 
of  more  than  four  or  ^ve  shfps. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  to  undervalue  the  bene- 
fits of  free  trade,  (to  which  I  am  as  great  a  friend  as  Mr.  Walker,)  or  the 
extension  of  which  it  is  really  susceptible,  if  the  unwise  restrictions  which 
now  fetter  it  were  abolished.  But,  in  seeking  the  enlargement  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  let  us  not  depreciate  that  which  is  carried  on  between 
State  and  State,  and  which  is  entitled  to  our  first  favor,  both  because  it 
is  less  precarious  than  the  other,  and  more  profitable  for  its  extent.  If^ 
for  example,  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  be  suppoeed 
to  amount  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  profits,  both  of  buying  and  selling, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  English  and  the 
American  merchants ;  but  if  the  trade  between  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans be  only  ^ve  millions,  then,  as  the  whole  profits  centre  in  the  United 
States,  the  trade  of  these  ^ve  millions  is  of  equal  importance,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  with  the  ten  millions  employed  in  the  trade  with  England. 

That  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain  will  be  augmented  by  the  repeal 
of  her  corn  laws,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  here,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  results  have  been  overrated  in  both 
countries.  In  ordinary  years,  the  supply  of  grain  which  Great  Britain 
will  require,  in  consequence  of  her  poorest  lands,  now  cultivated,  being 
thrown  out  of  cultivatbn  when  deprived  of  their  former  protection,  she  will 
get  from  Dantzic  and  Odessa,  at  lower  prices  than  it  could  be  procured 
mm  this  country ;  and  it  will  only  be  in  extraordinary  seasons,  like  the 
last,  that  she  will  aflbrd  us  a  market  for  our  breadstufis,  at  a  good  price. 
The  immense  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  is  owing  to  our  being  able  to  flimish  her  with  raw  produce  on 
better  terms  than  she  can  purchase  it  elsewhere,  and  to  the  greater  cheap- 
ness  of  her  manufactures.    The  last  cause  is  eyerj  year  diminishing*    But 
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tlie  tiade  between  Sttte  aad  State,  growing  out  of  physical  diyersitles, 
kas  a  permanent  foundation.  In  twenty  years,  or  less,  our  coasting  avd 
lake  tonnage  will  be  double  of  that  which  we  shall  have  on  the  ocean  ; 
and,  in  time,  it  will  probably  exceed  the  shipping  of  all  Europe. 

In  like  manner,  our  manufactures,  rapidly  improving  as  they  are,  will 
soon  be  able  to  cany  on  as  successful  a  competition  with  their  foreign 
rivals,  under  the  reduced  protection,  as  they  did  when  that  competition 
was  higher.  The  profits  of  capital  may  diminish,  and  wages  may  some- 
what decline ;  but  manu&ctures  will  continue  to  advance — precisely  as 
the  southern  planters  continue  to  make  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  as  well 
afler  the  prices  are  low,  as  they  did  when  they  were  high.  As  a  general 
rule  there  is  but  one  rate  of  pro6t,  and  one  rate  of  wages,  in  the  same 
place,  at  the  same  time ;  but  there  may  be  very  different  rates  of  both  in 
the  same  place  at  different  times. 

The  expedient  which  Mr.  Walker  suggests,  for  securing  higher  rewards 
to  manii&cturtng  labor,  is  altogether  inadequate  to  its  purpose,  and  savors 
somewhat  of  the  philosophy  of  Laputa.  He  thinks  that  the  operative 
should  be  a  sharer  in  the  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures  ; 
and  supposes,  that  because  the  whaling  business  is  carried  on  in  this  way, 
and  even  manufactures  in  some  special  cases,  it  ought  to  become  the  gen- 
eral  practice.  It  ought,  however,  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Walker,  that 
if  this  mode  of  paying  manufacturing  labor  has  been  adopted  only  in  a  few 
special  cases,  it  is  because  it  does  not  suit  the  parties  concerned  ;  and  we 
can  see  ample  reason  why  it  does  not,  and  ought  not  to  prevail  generally. 
If  the  operative  is  to  receive  a  part  of  the  profits,  he  will,  on  that  account, 
receive  less  wages,  or  no  wages.  He  will  then  incur  a  risk  of  losing  his 
labor,  which  he  cannot  afford ;  for,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  market,  man- 
o&ctories  sometimes  make  no  profits — and  a  loss,  or  suspension,  which 
the  capitalist  would  scarcely  feel,  may  ruin  the  mere  laborer.  Besides, 
if  the  workmen  are  interested  in  the  profits,  it  may  cause  in  them  a  captious 
and  intermeddling  spirit,  and  oflen  give  rise  to  complaints  and  discontent. 
It  will  increase  the  responsibility  and  the  trouble  of  the  master  manufac- 
turer, without  increasing  his  profits. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  some  successful  examples  of  this  species  of 
partnership  in  manufactures  in  New  England,  as  we  know  there  are  in 
whaliug  ships,  and  sometimes  in  other  vessels ;  but  that  which  may  be 
suited  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  this  remarkable  people,  nmy 
&il  eveiywhere  else.  It  is,  moreover,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  progress 
of  population  and  manufactures,  which  tends  to  separate  employments 
previously  conjoined,  rather  than  to  unite  them. 

If  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Walker  proposes  was  good  in  manufactures,  it 
should  also  be  good  in  commerce,  mining,  and  agriculture.  Overseers  in 
the  Southern  States  are  often  paid,  indeed,  by  a  share  of  the  crop ;  but  on 
the  best  managed  estates  they  have  standing  wages.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  mHayer  system  of  France,  in  which  the  crop  is  shared  between  the 
laborer  and  the  proprietor,  is  far  less  productive  than  that  of  hired  laborers, 
which  prevails  in  England,  and  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  France  itself. 

In  these  strictures  on  Mr.  Walker's  report,  the  writer  has  been  actuated 
by  no  unfriendly  feelings.  In  much  of  the  report,  he  entirely  coincides 
with  the  Secretary ;  and  a  part  of  it  he  highly  approves.  But,  as  papers 
of  this  character  generally  aim,  and  sometimes  unconsciously,  to  give  false 
gloMes  to  measures  of  public  policy,  and  there  is  a  strong  disposition  in 
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the  community  to  take  their  statements  on  trust,  it  becomes  the  duty  ^ 
every  citizen  to  expose  any  errors  of  fact  or  false  reasoning  he  may  dis- 
cover in  them ;  and  in  fultilment  of  this  duty,  the  author  of  these  remarks 
has  ventured  to  contribute  his  mite« 
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IN8UEANCB  AGAINST  PERILS  OF  THE  SEA  COVERS  LOSSES  BY  COLLISION  AT  SEA. 

Im  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  before  Judges 
Nelson  and  Betts.  Ebenezer  B.  Sherwood  vs,  the  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
Case  on  demurrer  to  the  plaintiff^s  declaration. 

A  policy  of  insurtnee  afaiost  peril*  •/  the  «««  eoven  loMea  receired  b^  collision  aC  Ma,  although  Uio  col- 
lision is  produced  by  the  uoskilfuloess,  ncgligeuce,  or  misconduct  of  those  navigating  the  insured  Tessel, 
the  misconduct  nothetng  barratrous. 

86,  also,  the  eoUiding  vessel  is  protected  by  such  poUcv  agaimt  liabilities  to  which  she  is  subjected,  and 
paymenu  made  by  her,  by  reason  of  injuries  inflicted  by  her  in  the  collision  on  the  other  vessel,  althouffa 
uecBsinned  by  her  own  mismanagement  and  fanlt. 

The  peril  insured  against,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  loss  in  such  case,  and  not  the  decree  or  judgment  •f 
Court  imposing  damages  on  the  insured  vessel  for  account  of  the  collision. 

Betts,  District  Judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

The  declaration  in  this  case  is  very  special,  setting  forth  all  the  (acts  upon 
which  the  action  is  grounded,  or  which  might  probably  be  brought  out  on  the  de- 
fence. The  ship  Emily,  owned  bjr  the  lilSllan^,  was  underwritten  by  the  de- 
fendants, amongst  other  risks,  agamst  the  perils  of  the  sea.  Before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  voyage,  and  at  sea,  off  the  port  of  New  York,  she  came  in  collisioa 
with  the  brig  Virginia,  by  which  the  latter  vessel  was  stink,  and  vessel  and  cargo 
totally  lost. 

A  suit  in  rem.  was  prosecuted  in  the  District  Court  of  this  District,  by  the 
owners  of  the  Virginia,  against  the  Emily,  to  recover  the  damages  sustained  by 
occasion  of  the  collision. 

The  Court  hekl  that  there  was  negligence  and  misconduct  in  the  management 
and  navigation  of  the  Emily,  and  decreed  a^inst  her  $6,000  for  damacfes  sus- 
tained by  the  Virginia,  besides  costs  of  suit.  This  decree  was  affirmed  on  ap- 
peal to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  present  action,  on  the  policy  of  insurance, 
seeks  to  recover  from  the  defendants  Ihe  amount  so  decreed  against  the  Emily, 
and  which  the  libellant  avers  he  has  paid  and  satisfied. 

The  respondents  demur  to  the  first  and  second  counts  of  the  declaration ^  which 
detail  these  fiaicts ;  and  the  issues  at  law  presented  upon  the  pleadings  are — 1 . 
Whether  a  policy  against  perils  of  the  sea,  comprehenus  the  damages  paid  by  the 
insured  vessel  to  another  in  consequence  of  a  collision  between  them  at  sea.  2. 
Whether  the  underwriters  on  such  policy  are  liable,  when  the  collision  is  produced 
through  negligence  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  insured  vessel. 

Thes©  points  have  been  argued  with  great  fulness  and  ability,  and  with  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  principles  recognized  in  the  American  and  English  Courts, 
and  the  maritime  codes  of  Europe  on  the  subject. 

We  think  both  questions  are  embraced  within  decisions  rendered  by  the  Su* 
preme  Court,  and  that  they  are  -not  now  open  for  consideration  by  this  Court  on 
general  principles ;  and,  accordinglv,  we  shall  restrict  the  discussion  in  this  opin- 
ion to  a  very  concise  statement  of  our  views  of  the  effect  and  bearing  of  the 
cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 

In  the  first  place,  we  understand  it  to  be  explicitly  settled  in  the  case  of  Peters 
vs.  Ths  Warren  Ins.  Co.,  (14  Peters'  R.,  99,)  that  a  vessel  insured  a^inst  perib 
of  the  sea  is  entitled  to  be  remunerated,  under  the  policy,  the  contributions  she 
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has  been  obliged  to  make  for  ii^aries  to  another  Tesael  in  consequence  of  a  col^ 
lision  at  aea  between  the  two. 

That  is  the  general  doctrine;  The  Court  also  detennined  that  the  policy  cov- 
ered not  only  the  immediate  damages  occasioned  by  the  collision,  but  the  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  enforcing  the  contribution.     - 

That  case  also  disposed  of  another  point,  supposed,  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants in  this  case,  to  merit  great  consideration.  It  was  emphatically  declared, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  loss  was  the  coUxsiony  and  not  the  adjudication  of  the 
tribunal  attaching  the  loss  to  the  insured  vessel,  or  the  ^ex  loci  establishing  her 
liability. 

The  objection,  raised  on  the  argument  before  us,  that  the  loss  was  not  within 
the  perils  insured  against,  because  it  was  impeded  upon  the  Emily  immediately, 
by  the  decrees  of  the  District  and  Circuit  Court,  condemning  her  in  damages  and 
costs,  and  that  her  exposure  to  litigation,  on  the  event  of  such  litigation,  could 
not  be  deemed  a  peril  of  the  sea,  is,  therefore,  precisely  met  and  answered  by 
that  case. 

We  accordingly  regard  the  first  proposition  raised  by  the  demurrer  as  fully  cov- 
eted by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  point  roost  relied  upon  by  the  defendants,  however,  ia,  that,  by  the  coda- 
mercial  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  Continental  States  of  Eu^pe,  the  un- 
derwriters on  a  marine  policy  are  not  liable  for  a  loss  produced  by  the  careless* 
ness,  iterance,  or  misconduct  of  the  assured ;  and  that  the  later  English  cases, 
Which  nave  declared  a  difierent  rule,  are  in  opposition  to  the  better  settled  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  that  kingdom,  also. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  case  of  HaU  vs.  The  Washington  Inturance  Commmy^ 
(2  Story's  R.,  176,)  is  in  consonance  with  the  recent  decisions  in  England,  and 
applies  the  case  of  Peters  vs.  The  Warren  Insurance  Company  (14  Peters,  99,) 
to  a  class  of  facts  entirely  analogous  to  those  stated  in  the  declaration  in  this 
ease,  and  by  the  demurrer  admitted  to  be  true  ;  but  it  has  been  most  strenuously 
insisted  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  no  way  sanctions  the  principle 
adopted  by  Judge  Story,  and  claimed  by  the  libellant  in  this  suit.  It  is  true,  the 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  arose  out  of  a  collision  from  accident  or  mutual 
fault  That  circumstance  was  recognized  by  the  Hamburgh  tribunal  as  the 
ground  for  compelling  a  mutual  contribution  by  the  colliding  vessels,  (14  Peters, 
99.)  But  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  no  respect  governed  by 
that  circumstance.  It  is  placed  upon  a  broader  consideration— one  which  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  embracing  every  loss  not  barratrous.  It  adjudges  the  dam- 
ages sustained  by  the  injured  vessel  to  be  the  direct  and  immediste  consequence 
of  the  collision,  and  no  less  so  in  being  imposed  by  judgment  of  law  on  tlie  in- 
sured vessel,  than  if  they  had  accrued  to  her  bodily  by  the  collision. 

The  case  did  not  demand  the  jud^ent  of  the  Uourt  upon  the  particular  here 
relied  upon  by  the  defence,  and  no  direct  opinion  was  expressed  in  respect  to  the 
influence  or  eflect  of  proving  negligent  or  blameable  conduct  in  those  managing 
the  insured  vessel ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  fact,  if  it  existed,  woukl  have  no 
way  influenced  the  decision,  because  the  Court  express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  England,  in  De  Vatu6  vs.  Salvador^  (2 
Adolf.  &  Ell.,  420,)  in  toto,  and  a  prominent  ingredient  in  that  case  was  one  of 
fauU  on  both  sides. 

The  distinction  would  not  have  escaped  notice,  had  the  Supreme  Court  consid- 
ered the  absence  or  presence  of  negligence  or  fault  tending  to  produce  the  loss, 
as  varying  at  all  the  principle  adopted  and  adjudged  in  the  case. 

We  accordingly  think  the  spirit  of  the  decision  in  Peters  vs.  The  Warren  Ins, 
Co.,  well  warranted  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  and  applied  in  HaU  vs.  The 
Washington  Ins,  Co.,  and  that  full  authority  is  furnished  by  these  cases  to  sup- 
port the  present  action.  But,  furthermore,  we  regard  the  point  in  effect  deter- 
mined by  the  Supreme  Court,  by  repeated  decisions  antecedent  to  the  case  of 
Peters  vs.  The  Warren  Ins.  Co.,  and  that  accordingly  the  casein  14  Peters,  99, 
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proceeded  upon  a  principle  which  had  become  the  settled  law  of  the  Cotrt.  Th« 
rule,  after  the  most  ample  examination  of  American  and  European  authorities, 
had  been  deliberately  declared  and  established,  that  underwriters  are  liable  for  a 
loss  arising  directly  out  of  a  peril  insured  against,  although  the  negligence  or 
misconduct  of  persons  in  charge  of  the  property  insured,  may  have  increased  or 
occasioned  the  loss.  (The  Patapsco  Ins,  Co,  vs.  Coulter,  3  Peters'  R.,  222.) 
That  was  a  marine  policy.  The  same  doctrine  was  reiterated  in  Columbia  Ins. 
Co,  (^Alexandria  vs.  Lawrence,  (10  Peters,  608,)  which  was  a  fire  policy  on  real 
property.  The  principle  is  repeated  with  renewed  emphasis  in  Waters  vs.  The 
Merchants"  Louisville  Ins,  Co,,  (11  Peters,  213.) 

These  principles  have  now  become  incorporated  in  the  jurisprudence  of  many 
of  the  individual  States.  Henderson  vs.  The  Western  Marine  and  Fire  Ins,  Co., 
(10  Rob.,  Loud's  R.,  164.)  Copdand  vs.  The  New  England  Marine  hts,  Co., 
(3  Metcalf,  432.)  Perrin  vs.  The  Protection  Ins,  Co.,  (U  Ohio  R.,  147,)  and,  in 
the  two  fast  cases,  the  Courts  have  retracted  or  qualified  the  doctrine,  previouB.lj 
governing  their  decisions,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  render  a  principle  of  law  of  such  extensive  and  important  influence 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  and  corresponding  with  the  rule  now  de- 
finitively established  in  England.  (2  Bam.  &  Aid.,  72  ;  6  Barn.  &  Aid.,  174  ;  7 
Bam.  &  Cres.,  219 ;  Ibid.,  798 ;  6  Mason  &  Welsh.,  405 ;  8  Ibid.,  S.  C,  896.) 

The  coiMisel  for  the  defendants  contend  that  the  principles  settled  by  these  strong 
cases,  at  least  in  the  United  States  Courts,  have  relation  to  fire  policies,  and  that 
policies  covering  sea-risks  are  to  be  construed  and  enforced  on  difierent  considerr 
ations.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  cases  in  no  instance  note  that  fact  as 
afibrding  a  different  liability  or  right,  or  calling  for  a  difierent  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  liability  of  assurers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  wflu;  occasioned  bv  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  assured,  was  first 
established  in  cases  of  sea-risks  proper,  and  was  subsequently  applied,  because 
of  its  justness  and  the  plain  purpose  of  the  contract,  to  fire-risks  at  sea  and  on 
land.     (2  Mete.  R.,  432 ;  2  Barn.  &.  Aid.,  73 ;  10  Peters,  617  ;  11  Peters,  221.) 

In  our  opinion  it  is,  therefore,  incontrovertibly  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  highest  Court  of  th^  land,  that  the  defendants  would  be  liable,  under  this 
policy,  on  the  facts  stated  in  the  declaration,  for  the  damage  directly  received  by 
the  Emily  in  the  collision,  although  produced  by  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of 
her  crew. 

It  would  be  one  of  that  class  of  losses  which  the  shipowner  would  have  roost 
reason  to  apprehend ;  and,  accordingly,  seek  first  to  be  guaranteed  against.  The 
inattention,  the  carelessness,  and  faults  of  mariners,  must  invariably,  more  or  less, 
enter  into  every  damage  and  loss  sustained  by  a  ship  on  her  voyage. 

In  the  present  case,  the  blameable  absence  of  the  look-out  for  a  few  moments, 
a  mistaken  manccuvre  of  the  vessel  insured,  or  a  wrong  order  given  by  an  oflScer 
on  deck,  produced  the  collision,  and  were  the  causes  for  which  the  colliding  ship 
was  charged  with  the  damages  inflicted  on  another.  And  most  assuredly,  these 
fticts  could  not  afiTect  her  right  to  protection  by  the  underwriters  against  the  di- 
rect injury  received  by  her  also,  by  the  act  of  collision.  It  would  be  taking  away 
from  a  policy  all  its  essential  properties  of  an  indemnity  against  perils  of  the  sea, 
if  such  circumstances  connected  with  a  peril  discharged  the  assurer  from  liability 
to  the  assured. 

The  Courts,  in  the  opinions  pronounced,  have  advei'ted  to  this  consequence  of 
&at  doctrine,  and  strongly  repttdiated  it. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  underwriter,  for  the  direct  injury  to  the  Emily, 
being  then  unquestionable,  the  case  (14  Peters,  99)  supplies  all  the  authority  re- 
quired for  including,  within  the  indemnity,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  loss,  the  dam- 
ages decreed  against  the  insured  vessel,  and  which  she  was  compelled  to  bear, 
because  of  such  collision. 

A  decree  must  accordingly  be  entered  overruling  the  demurrer,  and  for  the 
libcllant  on  the  two  first  articles  or  counts  of  the  libel.      ' 
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unn>— sEizusE  of  a  yessbl  fob  xbiro  broaobd  nr  ▲  tbadb  other  than  that 

FOR  WHICH  SHE  WAS  LICEHSBD. 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  UDited  States,  Maine  District,  December  Term, 
18i7.     The  United  States  r».  the  Palo  Alto. 

▲  icoiamoo  of  a  fofftitare  by  the  8«craUrY  of  the  TraMary,  under  Um  ut  of  March  3,  1797.  eh.  13, 
fraoted  befure  a  Iib«l  or  iiubrmatioo  baa  Man  filed,  operates  directly  to  revest  the  lifbt  of  property  and 
poasesstoo  in  the  petitioner ;  and  the  collector,  on  bis  presenting  tbe  warrant  of  remission,  b  bound  to 


»it. 

Bat.  after  the  filing  of  a  libel  or  infomation,  tbe  property  is  ia  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  the  collector 
is  tbe  liceper  or  the  Conru  The  reraititur  being  filed  in  Court,  it  is  a  bar  to  Airther  prooeedingR  to  enforce 
tbe  forfeiture,  and  tlie  Court  will  direct  tbe  suit  to  be  dismissed  and  issue  a  precept  to  restore  the  proper- 
tf ;  bat,  tlte  property  being  in  tbe  custody  of  the  C^ort,  tbe  collector  eaonot  restore  the  possession  wHh- 
ooi  an  order  of  the  Court. 

IT  the  remission  is  on  the  payment  of  costs,  this  \m  a  condition  precedent,  and  the  remission  is  inoperative 
«ntil  the  coats  are  paid. 

A  tender  of  the  costs,  afler  a  reasonable  time  allowed  for  taxiag  them,  is  equivalent  to  actual  payment  to 
rarest  the  right  of  property  and  possession.  A  neglect  of  tbe  collector  seasonably  to  Aimisb  the  attorney 
with  the  cost  of  seisure  and  custody,  will  not  defeat  or  suspend  tbe  right  of  the  claimant  to  tiie  possession 
ef  the  property. 

The  Becreiary  bos  the  power,  after  a  reoititur  has  been  granted  and  oommunicaCed  to  the  claimant,  to  re- 
voke the  warrant. 

IT  tbe  remnsion  is/Vw  and  tmeomditumMl,  the  power  of  revocation  continue*  aftor  the  remititur  is  filed, 
aad  aa  order  of  retforation  passed,  until  the  precept  is  finally  eiecuted  by  a  delivery  of  the  property  into 
the  po«ae9sion  of  tbe  claimtnt.    United  States  99.  Morris,  10  Wheat. 

Hm  elder  of  restoratioa  made  by  the  Court  is  not  properly  a  judicial  but  a  ministerial  act.  It  Is  tbe  remis- 
sion of  tbe  Secretary  that  restores  the  right  of  property  and  possession,  and  tbe  order  of  tbe  Court  carrying 
that  into  efti»ct  may  be  demanded  by  the  claimant  ex.  dAito  juBtitim, 

If  tiie  reroisaion  be  conditional,  the  Secretary  has  no  power  to  [evoke  it  after  the  condition  has  been  per- 
fimaed,  wtiatlier  the  possession  of  the  goods  has  been  delivered  to  the  claimant  or  not. 

Aftiw  tbe  revocation  has  been  made  known  to  the  claimant,  if  the  Secretary  revoke*  it,  the  revocation  ia 
iaoperatifee  until  tbe  knowledge  of  it  is  brought  home  to  the  claimant ;  and,  if  the  condition  has  been 
fenarvaed  befbre  be  has  knowledge  of  the  revocation,  the  rights  of  the  chiimant  become  fixed,  and  the 
feaisaioo  irrevocable. 

h  aU  eogagements  formed  inter  ab»nUM  by  leflers  or  messenger*,  an  ofier  by  one  party  is  made  in  law  at 
the  tinoe  when  it  is  received  by  the  other.  Before  it  is  received,  it  may  be  revoked.  So  the  revocation 
ia  law  is  made  when  that  is  received,  and  has  no  legal  existence  before.  If  tbe  party  to  whom  the  ofifer 
ii  BMde  accepts  and  acts  oa  tbe  oflbr,  the  engagement  will  be  bindiuf^  on  both  parties,  though  before  it 
h  accepted  another  letter  or  messennr  may  be  despatched  to  revoke  it. 

Tie  exception  to  this  role,  established  by  the  jurisprudence  of  tbe  Courts,  is,  that  if  the  party  making  the 
ofler  dies  or  becomes  insane  before  it  is  received  and  accepted,  the  ofifbr  is  then  a  nullityi  though  ^ooept- 
ed  before  his  death  is  known. 

The  manner  in  which  this  case  came  hefore  the  Court  will  appear  by  a  brief 
lecapHnlation  of  the  antecedent  facts.  The  Palo  Alto,  a  small  vessel  of  20 12-95 
Urns  burthen,  bailt  and  licensed  for  the  fisheries,  was  seized  July  15,  1847,  by 
the  Collector  of  Wiscasset,  and  libelled  for  being  engaged,  while  under  a  fishing 
license,  in  a  trade  other  than  that  for  which  she  was  licensed,  in  violation  of  the 
act  of  Febmary  18,  1792,  chap.  8,  sec.  32,  for  Licensing  and  Enrolling  Vessels, 
1  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  305.  On  the  21st  of  July,  a  claim  was  interpcSed  by  C. 
P.  Barnes,  and  on  the  23d  he  filed  a  petition,  confessing  and  praying  for  a  remis- 
fiion  of  the  forfeiture.  On  this  petition,  a  summary  inquiry  was  had  into  the  cir- 
camstances  of  the  case,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1797, 
cfa.  13,  sec.  I,  1  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  506.  A  number  of  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined, and  the  following  statement  ot  facts  made  out  and  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  libel  and  petition : — 

«*  SPEOUL  DiSTBIOT  CoURT,  PORTLAND,  \ 

V  September  11,1847. 

"  And  DOW,  on  a  summary  examination  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  (notice 
having  been  given  to  the  Attorney  of  the  United  States  and  the  Collector  who 
iBade  the  seizure,)  it  has  been  proved,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  said  Barnes 
purchased  said  schooner  Palo  Alto,  June  4th,  1847,  of  about  twenty  tons  burthen, 
tmilt  and  intended  for  a  fishinff  vessel ;  that  his  intention  was  to  sell  her  again, 
bat  that  he  made  a  conditional  agreement  to  let  her  for  the  fishing  business  if  he 
did  not  succeed  hi  eflecting  a  sale  ;  that  in  the  early  part  of  July  he  went  in  her 
to  Portland,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sale ;  that  he  advertised  her  for  sale,  and 
made  attempts  to  sell  her ;  but,  failing  in  making  a  sale,  he  purchased  the  eoods 
named  in  the  bill  of  parcels  (which  was  annexed  to  the  petition)  at  Portland,  and 
returned  with  them  to  Wiscasset.    Most  of  the  goods  purchased  are  such  as  are 
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uaed  in  fitting  out  fishermen,  bat  the  quantity  was  much  greater  than  woald  be 
required  for  fatting  out  a  single  vessel  of  her  size.  He  returned  in  the  vessel  to 
Wiscasset,  and  arrived  at  a  wharf  near  the  cufiiom-liouse  between  11  and  12 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  making  no  attempt  to  conceal  what  cargo  he  had  on 
board  from  the  custom-house  officers.  The  goods  which  he  carrieaall  belonged 
to  iiimscif,  and  he  had  none  for  other  persons.  It  was  in  proof  tliat  the  Collector 
told  him  when  he  sailed  from  Portland,  that  he  could  not  take  goods  under  a  fish- 
ing license.  Barnes  is,  by  trade,  a  sail-maker,  and  has  heretofore  been  interested 
in  two  vessels  which  were  engaged  in  coasting.  He  has,  also,  bought  and  sold 
small  fishing  vessels  and  pleasure  boats.  It  was  in  proof  that  fishermen  which 
came  to  Poriland  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  outfits  there." 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  Secretary  remitted  the  forfeiture  on  the  payment 
of  costs,  and  the  warrant  of  remission  was  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  on  the 
20th.  This  having  been  filed  in  Court,  on  the  30th  an  order  was  made  for  the 
restoration  of  the  property  to  the  claimant,  and  a  precept  issued  to  the  Marshal 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  Deputy  Marshal,  in  his  return  on  the  back  of 
the  precept,  stated  that  he  called  on  the  5th  of  October  and  demanded  of  the  De- 
puty Collector  the  property ;  but,  the  Collector  being  absent,  he  refused  to  deliver 
It ;  and  on  the  30th  he  called  on  the  Collector  at  the  custom-house,  and  again  de- 
manded the  property,  and  he  refused  to  deliver  it,  and  he  returned  the  writ  in  no 
part  satisfied. 

Upon  the  29lh  of  September  the  Secretary  wrote  to  the  Attorney,  requesting 
him  to  return  the  warrant  of  remission.  The  Attorney  in  reply  informed  him 
that  it  having  been  filed  in  Court  and  become  a  part  of  the  record,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  return  it ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  Secretary  again  wrote  to 
the  Attorney,  stating  that  he  had  requested  the  warrant  to  be  returned  "  for  the 
purpose  of  revoking  it,  as,  on  a  full  examination  of  the  case,  relief  ought  not  to 
be  granted  to  Mr.  Barnes."  On  the  7th  of  October,  the  Attorney  filed  a  motion 
for  an  order  to  the  Marshal  to  stay  the  execution  of  the  writ  of  restoration,  and 
to  return  it  unexecuted.  The  Circuit  Court  being  then  in  session,  and  remaining 
80  until  the  last  of  the  month,  the  parties  were  heard  on  the  motion  on  the  4lh  of 
November. 

Haines,  District  Attorney,  for  the  United  States,  and  Gen.  Fessenden  for  the 
claimant. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

Where  an  agent,  having  a  sum  of  money  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  princi- 
pal, is  directed  to  remit  it  by  purchasing  and  forwarding  a  bill  ot  exchange,  he 
should  purchase  the  bill  with  such  money,  and  not  by  using  his  own  credit. — 
Hays  V.  Stone  and  others, 

2.  The  law  will  not  permit  an  agent  to  violate  his  instructions  with  impu- 
nity, nor  to  use  the  property  of  the  principal  for  his  own  profit.  Per  Beards- 
let,  J. — lb. 

3.  Otherwise,  had  S,  purchased  the  bill  with  the  money  of  H. ;  or  had  H.,  af- 
ter receiving  the  bill,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
purchased,  chosen  to  adopt  the  transaction  and  treat  the  bill  as  his  own.  Per 
Bbardsley,  J. — lb. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  SURETY. 


A.  executed  a  covenant,  by  which  he  undertook  to  become  surety  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  B.'s  covenant  to  pay  rent.  Held,  that  A.'s  covenant  was  valid, 
though  the  covenant  of  B.  ^as  void  for  coverture. — Kimball  v.  Newell,  116. 

2.  Accordingly,  where  time  is  given  to  the  principal  debtor,  without  the  assent 
of  the  surety,  Uiough  but  for  a  day,  he  is  discharged. — lb. 
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mw  OP  nXAKClAL  APTAntl'-PAILUBKS  OP  MKRCHAlfTf  AXD  ■AXHKS  IN  KROLAMD  ARD  OTDKR  PARTt 
OP  XUROPB— BXPORT8  OP  IPXCIK  PROM  NBW  TORK  ARD  ROSTON— BXPORTS  ARD  IMPORT!  OP  PORT  OF 
MKW  YORK— URITBD  STATBI  XZP0RT8— VBItBLI  BUILT  IR  TBB  URITBD  fTATBI  PROM  1840  TO  1847, 
ncLnnVB— RATES  OP  PRBiaHTTO  LIVBRPOOL— TORRAGE  CLEARED,  ARD  OOOOI  EXPORTED  PROM  TBB 
nRTBO  STATES,  PROM  1841  TO  1847— IMPORTS  IRTO  GREAT  BRITAIR — COST  OP  BRBADBTUPPS  IM- 
PORTXO  IRTO  ORBAT  BRITAIR— AMOtlRT  OP  RAILWAY  CALLS— CORDITIOR  OP  TBE  BARK  OP  BROLARD— 
LK&BDfO  PBATI7RES  OP  TBB  BARKS  OP  BOSXOR.  RBW  TORK,  BALTIMORE,  ARD  REW  ORLBARS— QDOTA- 
TIORB  FOR  OOVBRRMBRT  ARD  BTATB  STOCKS  IR  TBB  RBW  TORK  MARKET,  BTC^  ETC. 

The  state  of  financial  aQairs  has  remained  very  unsatisfactoi^  during  the 
laooth.  Several  packets  have  arrived  from  Europe ;  but,  although  they  bn'og 
tidings  of  the  gathering  of  the  elements  for  a  gradual  reconstruction  of  commer- 
eial  credits,  the  distrust  of  bills  generally  was  by  no  means  allayed,  nor  was  there 
any  relaxation  of  the  pressure  up>n  mercantile  firm^  generally.  Each  packet  has 
been  looked  for  with  uneasiness,  and  successive  news  has  only  awakened  new 
anxiety  for  the  succeading  one.  In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  Ibt  of  suspen- 
•ioiis  down  to  the  19th  November — we  now  give  them  to  January  1st,  1848,  as 
follows : — 

rULUBES  OF  H£RCBA:rrS  AND  BANKERS  IN   ENGLAND  AND  OTHEB  FABT8  OF  EUROPE  FROM  NO- 
VEMBER 19  TO  r>ECEMBBR  4. 

Levett,  Notriaon.  merchant,  Hull. 

Lsckenteeo  and  Co.,  E.  India  merchants,  London. 

Pacifico,  Salvador,  merchant,  Trieale. 

Pemberton,  W^  and  (Jo..  Canadian  merch..  Lupdoo. 

Rankin,  Andrew,  West  India  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Reajr,  J.  and  H.,  wine  merchants,  London. 

Ricarby  and  Hardinf,  Liverpool. 

Riewit  and  Sau^velt,  merchants,  Rotterdam. 

Rouffaer,  B.,  and  Suns,  merchants,  Rotterdam. 

Sargant,  Gordon,  and  Co.,  colonial  brokers,  London. 

Scoretan  and  Capper,  Stock  ExcboBgo,  Ijondon. 

Sigart,  Tercelin,  banker,  Mons. 

Tanner  and  Ward,  leather  faetors,  London. 

Trueman.  C,  and  Co.,  Mediterranean  trade,  Londoo. 

Turner,  H.,  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

Union  Bonk,  Madrid. 

Vanzeller,  J.,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Hamburgh. 

Walker,  Marie,  flax  spinner,  Leeds. 

Wbitmore,  Henry,  Slock  Exchange,  London. 

Williams,  John,  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

Young,  Charles,  Stock  Exchange,  London. 


Akbott.  William,  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

Aahbnmer, *  leather  foetor,  LiverpooL 

teooffe  and  Co.,  merchants.  Havre. 

Beydell  and  Roper,  iron  merchaota,  BJrailo|fbam. 

Brownri^  and  Co.,  East  India  merchants,  Liverpool. 

^honaa,  Robert,  broker,  Glasgow. 

ByrBe.  A.  E.,  Liverpool. 

Cinpbeli.  Harvey,  and  Co..  silk  merchants,  Glasgow. 

OdkiMft,  C  ,  and  Noetc.  bankers,  Brussels. 

Db  Wolf  de  Portemont.  seed  crusher,  Alost. 

Dnroie.  A.  and  J..  drys.ilters,  Glasgow. 

Bdvords.  J.,  and  Co.,  wool  brokers,  Liverpool. 

E^n.  WillMnB.  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

Farthing,  ^on,  nnd  Co.,  merchants,  HuH. 

FlBrjuwon,  Watson,  and  Co.,  silk  mcrch*ts,  Glasgow. 

Floimter.  Robert,  warehooseman,  Glasgow. 

Gain.  Thomas,  ship  builder,  Sunderland. 

firoigean  Nophews,  bankers,  Brussels. 

HawkidL  J.  H..  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

Heofiikine  and  Briort,  bankers,  Mons. 

iBTMy,  Robert,  alkali  manufucturer,  Newcastle. 

Lm£,  Bomett,  Beotson,  and  Co.,  Mrarah'm'n,  London. 


FAILURES  FROM  DECEMBER  4  TO  DECEMBER  19. 


BsOUe.  Honeyman,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Glasgow. 
Bbin  oad  Son.  com  deabro,  Liverpool. 
Brayn,  C^  and  Sons,  sugar  refiners,  Amsterdam. 
Dervieo,  sen.,  and  Co.,  com  merchants,  Marseilles. 
Dervieo,  Brothers,  com  merchants,  Oran,  Algeria. 
G^es,  Coates,  Bortlett,  and  Co.,  cal.  print.,  London. 
Gibson  and  Stnrt,  bankers,  St.  Albans. 
Kamilum,  W.  S.,  and  Co.,  W.  I.  merchants,  Dublin. 


Hargreaves,  Geor^te  E.  India  merchant,  Liverpool. 

Henry,  Messrs.,  calico  printers,  Dublin. 

Lysaghi,  Smilhett,  and  Co..  E.  India  agents,  London. 

Marshnd,  John,  cotton  spinner,  Manchester. 

Paranque  and  Sons,  bankers,  Marseilles. 

Portuguese  Agency,  Lotidun. 

Richier  and  Co.,  mtrchaats,  Pragua. 

Willans,  William  and  Thomas,  merchants,  Dnblin. 


FAILURES  FROM  DECEMBER  19  TO  JANUARY  1,  1848. 

Mi'chell  and  Co..  Cnnodian  merchants,  Glasgow. 
Oak'>8  and  Jones,  Kctley  ironworks,  Kingswinford. 
Rankine  and  Co.,  warehousemen.  Glasgow. 
Sanders.  May,  Fordyce,  and  Co..  merch*ts,  Ca)o«tta. 
Sands,  T.  and  J.,  merchants,  Liverpool. 
Wright,  J.,  and  Co.,  Russian  roerchanta,  London. 


Bbin  and  Son,  cora  merchants,  Liverpool. 
Coteswortfa,  Powell,  oad  Pryor,  S.  American  trade, 

London. 
Oaaves  Brothers,  merchants,  Cork. 
Praske  and  Co..  shipowners,  Liverpool. 
BuUey,  B^  and  Co.,  manofaeturen,  Halifax. 


There  was  nothing  in  these  accounts  calcalated  to  restore  confidence  in  bills, 
and  the  efSox  of  specie  continues.    The  exports  of  specie  for  the  month  of  De- 
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cember,  from  the  port  of  New  York,  were  81,788,867,  and  from  Boston  $663,986 
— ^making,  together,  $3,541,853.  The  Hibernia  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  1st 
of  January,  instead  of  from  Boston,  and  carried  $413,000  of  specie.  Other  pack- 
ets carried  sums  which  raised  the  amount  to  '3»744,000,  in  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary ;  and  the  steamer  of  the  16th  took  $203,000.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  export  of 
specie  that  the  distrust  of  bills  affects  the  markets,  but  in  checking  expoits 
through  the  unavailability  of  bills  drawn  against  shipments.  For  the  month  of 
December,  for  four  years,  the  exports  were  as  follows  :— 

BXPORTS  FROM  THE  fOILT  OP  NEW  YORK. 

TMfw.                               Specie.           Freeeooda.         Dutiable.             Doroettic.  ToUl. 

1844 $643,913       $20,498       $344,042       $1,468,632  $2,479,087 

1845 133,78Q         43,822          101,973          2.516,733  2,796,^14 

1846 65,876          188.345          4,211,300  4,465,521 

1847 1,788,867    •     29,178            97.923          1,944,694  3,860,66a 

In  this  table,  we  have  the  fact  that  domestic  exports  we^e,  for  the  month, 
$2,266,606  less  than  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.  This,  is  a  very 
important  decline  in  the  means  of  paying  for  importations,  which  are  larger,  in 
proportion  to  last  year,  than  are  the  exports.  The  imports  at  New  York  for  De- 
cember, including  the  first  seven  days  of  January,  were  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE  FROM  DECEMBER  1  TO  JANt7A.RT  8. 
Tean.  Specie.  Free  foods.  Dutiable.  Total.  Dalies. 

1845 $88,621       $781,185       $4,093,660       $4,963,466       $1,574,869 

1846 76,122  807,612  5,422,609  6,306,343  1,436,810 

1847 43,132  215,243  4,231,628       .  4,489,903  1,068,859 

In  the  month  of  December,  at  the  port  of  New  York  there  was  $2,^66,606  less 
produce  exported,  and  only  $1,389,213  less  goods  imported.  This  process  is  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  discredit,  and  producing  a  real  scarcity  of  bills  where,  before, 
there  was  a  sufficient  supply,  and  only  unavailable  through  want  of  confidence. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  prospect  is  far  less  favorable  than  it  was.  England 
was  our  best  customer,  and  as  long  as  her  large  expenditure  kept  up,  we  were 
profitably  disposing  of  our  produce.  When,  in  order  to  preserve  the  convertibility 
of  her  currency,  she  stopped  industry,  paralyzed  trade,  and  suspended  raHways,  a 
large  market  for  our  produce  was  destroyed.  During  the  fiscal  year  1847,  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  were  as  follows : —  ^ 

ONITBO  STATES  EXPORTS. 
DOMKHnC.  PORBION. 

Tears.  Specie.     Provitioos.   Breadstuflb.  Total  domestic.    Specie.         Goods.       Grend  totaL 

1846. 9403,651    •4.946,971    •19,637,090    •103,141.893    •3.481.417    •7,86S.906    •113.488,516 

1847 02,630      8,373,613      57,553,661      150,637,464      1,845,119      6,166,030      158,648,609 

There  was  here  a  large  excess  of  exports  in  1847,  mostly  of  breadstufl^ ;  and 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  left  apparently  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  considerably  larger  portion  than  usual  went  forward 
on  foreign  account ;  and  tliat,  therefore,  tlie  export  value  more  nearly  represented 
the  actual  amount  realized  to  the  country  than  usual.  The  large  earnings  of  the 
shipping  must  also  have  materially  added  to  the  amount  due  the  country.  The 
exports  of  produce  would  doubtless  have  been  much  larger  than  actually  was  the 
case,  had  there  been  a  sufficiency  of  freight  to  transport  the  quantities  waiting  for 
shipmen:.  The  exorbitant  freights  that  were  demanded  and  obtained  for  portions 
of  the  year,  were  a  great  stimulus  to  ship-building ;  and  the  official  returns  show 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  built,  with  their  tonnage,  af 
follows :— 
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Binm  AND  CLASS  OF  TISSKEJ  BUILT  HT  THE  VIIITBD  STATES  FBOM  1840  TO  1847,  IMCLUSlfB. 

Bloom  Mod  Tolftl  \/ 

Tmb.  Shipt.         Brigi.     flebooitta.eaau  boats.  StMrnan.        TotaL  tooaaf*. 

1840 97  109  378  324  64  :      872  11839 

1841 114  101  312  167  78  762  118,883 

1842 116  91  273  404  137  i    1,021  129,063 

1843 58  34  138  173  79  '      482  63,617 

1844 ^ 73'  47  204  279  163  766  103,537 

1845 124  87  322  342  163  1,038  146,018 

1846 100  164  576  355  225  I  1,420  188,202 

1847 '    181  168  689  392  198  i  1,598  243,732 

The  lai^gest  proportiofi  of  this  increase  of  55,631  toDS  was  in  sea-going  ships. 
Hie  sloops  and  canal-boats  employed  in  internal  navigation  progressed  less  con- 
siderably, but  the  whole  increase  is  safficient  materially  to  afiect  freights  under 
less  active  shipments.  Accordingly,  the  rates  are  bow,  to  Liverpool,  as  compared 
with  the  highest  point  of  last  spring,  as  follows  :-— 

Fhrar.  Cotton.     Haavyfoodk         Bmt  Onia. 

March  1,1847 8.9  a  9.0        }a{        85  a  90        13  a  14       29  a  30 

Jannary  16,  1848 1.3  a  2.0        .a)        20  a  25        ...  a    3        ...  a    6 

Decrease. 7.6  a  7.0        .a}        65  a  65        ...  a  13       29  a  24 

lliese  figures  show  a  very  material  difibrence  in  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
of  produce  to  England.  The  prc^rtion  of  foivign  tonnage  cleared,  and  the  goods 
carried,  is  seen  in  the  following  table : — 

TONN ASB  CLEARED,  AND  GOODS  EXFOETED  FROM  THE  UlflTBD  STATES. 

FORMON  VltlKLf.  AmSRICAII  VlffCU. 

Teask  Toot.  Prodae«.  Ton*.  Prodooa. 

1841 736,849  923,813,333  1,634,156  (82,569,389 

1842 740,497  21,502,363  1,536,451  71,467,634 

1843 523,949  17,685,964  1,268,083  60,107,964 

1844 906,814  30,008^04  2,010,924  69,706,375 

1845 930,275  23,816,653  2,033,977  75,483,123 

1846 959,739  23,507,483  2^221,028  78.634,410 

1847 1,176,605  52,796,192  2,202,393  97,514,672 

The  increase  of  freights  in  foreign  bottoms  was  9^>088,709,  or  130  per  cent, 
tnd  in  the  requisite  tonnage  216,866,  in  the  same  time  that  American  tonnage 
shows  a  decline,  although  the  freights  increased  $18,880,062.  The  rates  of 
freights  show,  however,  that  American  tonnage  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity ; 
and,  but  for  the  influx  of  foreign  vessels,  attracted  by  those  high  freights,  and 
made  available  by  the  suspension  of  the  British  navigation  act,  we  should  have 
lost  the  sale  of  at  least  830,000,000  worth  of  produce. 

The  supply  of  produce  is  very  ample,  and  the  means  of  laying  it  down  in  Liv- 
erpool exist  to  an  almost  unexampled  extent ;  but  it  is  also  tbe  case  that  the  sup- 
ply in  England  is  better,  and  the  consumption,  by  reason  of  the  restrictive  opera- 
tion of  the  banks,  will  be  far  less  than  last  year.  We  have,  in  former  numbers, 
repeatedly  caHed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  (bod  in  England 
was,  during  the  whde  of  last  year,  vastly  enhanced,  by  the  railroad  expenditure, 
beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  This  is  evident  in  the  official  returns 
showing  the  imports  into  England  from  January  Ist  down  to  October  10,  the  mo- 
ment of  the  most  severe  pressure,  when  the  crisis  was  reached,  and  the  recent 
improvement  commenced.    Thoee  returns  give  the  following  figures :— • 

▼OIm  XVIIl. — NO.  u.  13 
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IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIlf  FROM  JAIHTART  1  TO  OCTOBIR  10. 

Animals No.  20^1  85,042  172^45 

Bacon. ^wt  4,540  1,513  72,9»5 

Beef. 1,841  363  2.597 

Batter 189,056  177,165  243*140 

Cheese 183.891  216,191  243,601 

Hams 4,543  8,094  17,331 

Pork.- 32,713  42,685  212,540 

Rice 392,205  541,520  1.046,083 

Sugar 4,411,782  4,469,299  6,509.131 

Molasses 437,284  414,222  756,584 

Total cwt.  5,657,855  5,871,052  9,104,053 

"    dittoinlba 636.508,687  660,493,350  1,049,205,850 

Cocoa lbs.  3,016,301  1,938,665  9.764.383 

Coffee. 32.166,932  36,099,814  35,769,744 

Tea.. 36,825,461  41,432,749  44,912,880 

Total  lbs 708,517,381        738,964,578        1,139,652^07 

Grain qre.  1,169,446  2.249,249  7,445,508 

Flour cwt  394,908  2,631,329  7,900,065 

Of  the  grain  imported  in  1847,  about  one-half  was  com,  and  may  be  set  down 
to  the  eflfect  of  the  Irish  famine ;  also  of  the  flour,  2/)00,000  cwt  was  meal,  for 
the  same  destination.  A  large  portion  of  the  remaining  importation  of  food  was 
to  supply  the  extra  demand  whiqk  railroad  expenditure  excited,  as  well  for  bread, 
as  the  long  list  of  luxuries,  which  make  up  an  increase  of  400,000,000  lbs.,  or 
60  per  cent  increase  in  all  other  edible  imports.  This  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
demand  for  American  produce,  as  it  was  of  the  Bnancial  revulsion  which  ensued. 
That  revulsion,  by  ruming  some  four  hundred  merchants,  has  broken  the  madiine- 
ry  through  which  the  importation  was  carried  on,  whUe  it  has  forced  the  rail- 
roads to  cease  their  expenditure,  and,  therefore,  to  curtail  the  consumption  of 
produce.  The  cost  of  the  breadstuff  imported  into  Great  Britain  was  stated,  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  follows  :-— 

June,  1846,  to  January,  1847 „ JC5,139,000 

January,  1847,  to  July,  1847 14,180,000 

June,  1847,  to  October,  1847 14.240,000 

Total  15  months... JC33,559,000 

The  railway  calls  had  been  as  follows : — 

For  the  year  1842-3 je4,500,000 

«  184a 36,400,000 

January,  1847,  to  July,  1847 X25,770,000 

July,  1847,  to  December,  1847 38,000,000 

63,700,000 

The  large  import  of  com  was  caused  by  this  enormous  railway  expenditure ; 
and  by  removing  that  active  agent,  the  demand  must  be  materially  curtailed. 
The  suspension  of  the  railways  seems,  however,  to  be  only  temporary,  to  be  re- 
newed the  instant  money  can  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms.  The  apparent 
recovery  which  financial  af&irs  had  undergone,  seems  to  have  resulted  more  from 
the  cessation  of  demand  for  money,  than  by  reason  of  any  increased  supply  of  it. 
The  Bank  of  England  had  steadily  increased  its  bullion,  and  been  enabled,  on  the 
37th  of  November,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  discount  to  6  per  cent,  and  on  the  2d  of 
December  to  6i,  and  on  the  23d  to  5  per  cent ;  but  this  was  only  for  very  choice 
bills — no  diminution  of  distrust  for  other  bills  was  perceptible.    The  return  of  the 
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bank,  October  2dd,  when  the  crisis  in  its  ajfiurs  took  place,  was,  as  compared 
with  the  return  of  December  11,  as  follows : — 

BANK  OP  DfOLAND^ 
'DBFOfltTfl*  Nfltt  NolM 

Steoritiaf.       Prirate.         Poblie.       eiieolatioii.      on  hand.  Ba^Uon.  Int«rait. 

OeiotorSa. XIO.487,198    dSSJSSSJSm    je4.760,3M    ^£90^17,175    XI ^7,970  £8,819,691   RaO 

Dwaaterll....       17.63IK931       8,43737«       8.929,750       18,390,905       0,448,780  1L490,176   S|aO 

DeMaiberS4....       18,979,000       8,943,303      9,935,078       18,899,895       7.786,180  19,936>596  5  aS^ 


..      £9,488,068      £345,306      £9,494,980      3a3| 

lBci«aM £i469,564        £6,938,890    £3,993,835     .... 

This  is  a  remarkable  table,  showing  that  the  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  pablic  had 
diminished  £2,500,000,  or  10  per  cent,  and  the  loans  had  been  curtailed  to  the 
same  extent,  while  the  value  of  money  had  fallen  3i  per  cent  The  bullion  had 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent  from  abroad ;  jCl,000,000  had  been  received 
direct  from  St  Petersbuigb,  on  account  of  the  Russian  government ;  and  the 
remainder  was  wrung  from  the  commercial  world,  by  refusing  to  pay  bills  drawn 
on  England.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  a  revival  of  busi- 
ness was  alone  requisite  to  bring  on  another  revulsion,  of  which  four  have  been 
experienced  in  a  year. 

It  has  resulted  from  the  large  exports  of  the  past  year,  and  the  moderate  im- 
portation of  goods,  that  the  country,  or  agricultural  interests,  are  richest ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  cities  are  more  in  debt  to  the  country,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  than 
ssual — as  thus,  the  nett  imports  of  foreign  goods,  compared^  with  exports,  were 
as  follows : — 

•    Nbtt  ufroBTa.  Expoet. 

1846 93,^6,315         $110,043359         $101,718,049 

1847 ^ 22,276,170  116,258310  150.574^44 

Ibcimm $21,979,875  $6,209,471  $48,856^02 

From  the  figures,  it  is  apparent  that,  while  there  has  been  exported  of  the  produce 
of  the  interior  an  increased  value  equal  to  $48,856,802,  the  interior  has  purchased 
from  the  Atlantic  cities  but  $6,209,471  more  goods  than  last  year.  The  quanti^ 
of  domestic  manu&ctures  sold  the  country  has  been  larger,  but  not  in  the  same 
proportion.  If  we  compare  these  figures  with  the  years  1836-'36,  we  shall  per- 
ceive a  great  difi^rence,  as  follows : — 

Nm  iMFOiTa.  EzroiT. 

Tcan.                                                                 Specie.                       Goodi.  Produce. 

1835 $6,653,672         $129,391,247  $100,460,481 

1836 '            9,076,645           188,233,675  106,570,942 

Increase. $2^22,973  $58,842,428  $6,110,461 

This  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  has  taken  place  this  year.  Then,  a  re- 
vulsion prostrated  the  whole  country,  because  the  interior  or  agricultural  interests 
were  largely  in  debt  for  goods— they  had  consumed,  and  could  not  pay ;  this  year, 
the  country  has  large  credits  on  the  Atlantic  in  its  favor.  The  commercial 
capital  of  the  Atlantic  cities  has  been  paralyzed,  because  it  has  been  invested  in 
produce,  and  locked  up,  for  a  time,  through  the  discredit  of  English  merchants, 
who  are  usually  consignees.  Hence,  the  balances  of  the  city  banks  are  largely 
in  &vor  of  the  country.  At  four  commercial  cities,  for  November,  the  leading 
features  of  the  banks  were  as  follows  >-^ 
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'  Boston. 834,158,402  t3i^015  •7;307,833  87^17,796 

■   New  York 43,733,010  8,103,499  7,606,581  25,757,061 

Baltimore 10,157,546  1,832,910  2,104,713  3,123,875 

,   New  Orieans...  11,619,788  7,252,003  3,514,535  9,808,998 

Total  1847...         899,668,746         830,474,426         8^0,433,652         845,907,730 
•*    1846...  87,435,555  17,989,640  17,892,520  40,294.468 

"    1845...  91,899,671  18,915,376  16,759,798  46,469,994 

These  figures  show  a  general  increase  in  the  movement,  more  jMirticularly  inthe 
loans,  which  were  much  higher  than  last  year,  but  which  have  since  been  greatly 
curtailed.  The  process  of  curtailment  has  borne  with  great  severity  upon  the 
commercial  interests,  and  good  mercantile  paper  has  been  sold  as  high  as  li  a  2 
per  cent  per  month  freely.  It  would  seem  to'  be  the  case  that  this  pressure  has 
been  produced  by  the  locking  up  of  commercial  capital  in  unavailable  prodace, 
more  than  by  any  positive  increase  of  obligations  over  the  means  of  payment.  In 
1836-7,  when  the  banks  suspended,  the  country  had  ceased,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, to  send  down  produce  ;  but,  on  the  credits  of  expanding  banks,  bought  very 
largely  of  goods  imported.  For  those  goods,  the  sea-board  was  indebted  to  En- 
rope,  and  the  agricultural  interests  were  in  debt  to  the  sea-board;  but  those  debts 
could  not  be  paid,  and  the  country  banks  suspended,  until,  as  Mr.  Biddle  ex- 
pressed it,  "the  next  crop."  This  failure  to  collect  from  the  country,  compelled 
the  sea-board  to  suspend.  This  is  now  not  the  case — the  interior  has  multiplied 
its  exports  to  the  sea-board,  and  pays  easily  its  debts.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  cities,  which,  owing  the  interior,  are  also  exposed  to  a  foreign  demand  for 
specie ;  because  the  produce  for  which  they  owe  the  interior,  has  not  been 
promptly  applicable  to  the  payment  of  what  they  owe  abroad.  The  operation  of 
the  war  expenditures,  it  would  appear,  have,  in  some  degree,  facilitated  this  specie 
drain ;  as  thus,  during  the  year,  according  to  the  quarter-master's  report,  some 
87,000,000  of  bills  have  been  drawn  upon  the  assistant  treasurers  of  the  Atlantic 
cities.  These  have  been  presented  for  payment  at  depositories,  where  previously 
specie  had  been  accumulated  from  customs'  receipts.  In  some  cases,  the  drafts 
were  purchased  in  Mexico  by  persons  having  specie,  the  produce  of  mines,  to  re- 
mit to  England ;  and  eagerly  exchanged  that  specie  for  a  United  States  draft,  both 
to  save  expense  and  the  export  tax.  The  United  States  disbursing  ofiicers  are  by 
law  permitted  to  sell  drafts  for  specie — so  far,  the  interests  of  both  parties  were 
served.  Most  of  the  specie  received  at  the  custom-house  for  government  dues  during 
the  year  was  English  gold.  This,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  had  been  coined 
at  the  mint ;  and,  when  drafts  from  Mexico  were  presented  at  the  treasury,  they 
were  paid  in  American  gold.  This  is  a  shape  in  which  it  is  not  profitable  to 
ship  it  to  England,  and  the  holder  would  prefer  a  good  bill  at  111}  rather  than  to 
send  it.  Hence,  whenever  there  is  a  reasonable  supply  of  good  bills,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mexican  drafts  is  to  draw  specie  out  of  the  government  vaults,  and  pot 
it  into  the  market  for  bills.  By  this  means,  the  foreign  gold  which  was  in  ihe 
banks,  and  drawn  thence  for  the  payment  of  duties,  is  coined  in  the  hands  of  the 
department,  and  re-drawn  into  the  market,  whence  it  returns  to  the  banks.  The 
difference  between  shipping  heavy  sovereigns  and  American  gold  to  Ekigland,  k 
fully  H  per  cent  Hence,  when  the  gold  here  is  mostly  American,  or,  if  that 
held  by  the  banks  is  of  United  States  coinage,  it  never  wUl  be  shipped  to  Eng^ 
land,  untQ  the  price  of  bills  in  a  healthy  market  is  more  than  111}.    When  bills 
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cmoDot  be  trasted,  the  coet  of  shipment  ceaees  to  be  an  item  in  the  account  of 
oomparative  valneB.  huX  March,  the  price  of  billa  In  New  York  was  3  per  cent, 
and  this  year  it  will  be  nearer  111,  by  reason  of  the  discredit  attadied  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  supply.  Were  the  market  in  a  healthy  state,  consequent  upon  the 
recovery  of  England  from  the  revulsion  which  overtook  her,  specie  would  not  be 
shipped  on  account  of  drafts  drawn  from  Mexico,  but  the  proceeds  would  be  in- 
vested in  bills.  The  wants  of  the  government  for  the  coming  year,  as  announced 
officially,  will  be  fully  $ao,0OU/)00 ;  and,  as  under  existing  laws  this  amount 
must  be  subscribed  in  specie,  some  little  uneasmess  is  msAifest  as  to  the  efiect  it 
may  have  upon  the  market  at  &  period  when  money  is  not  abundant.  These 
Hears  have  aided  in  producing  an  adverse  influence  upon  the  value  of  stocks,  which 
dose  somewhat  heavier  than  last  year's  prices.  The  rates  have  been  as  follows 
on  the  1st  of  each  month : — 


QOOTATlOirS  FOB  GOVXRiniBlIT  AKD  STATB  STOCKS  Uf  THS  NBW  TOSX  MABKIT. 

Stocks. 


r  ?  f  r  ?  r  I  r  f  f  r  M 

u.SteiMS^iass.  100}  103}  ]<0|  mi  io4|  i<f7|  im|  i<b|  ids^  i05|  mi  idii  ^ 

"   5X1853.  oil  91  i  OS  94  94  98  96  96  06  §7  97   94  91 

(7.S.Tr.Note«,6's  991  100  101  1011  103|  106  106  1061  104  1041  101  100  99i 

II.  Toffk  Ti.  1849.  10^  1004  100}  101  ]  lOS  103  104  103]  1031  1031  101 1  103  100 

^        Vu. K0  lOS  100  103  1041  107  107^  107  1061  1061  103  103]  1601 

>*       54*t VH  Ml  ..  101  ml  104  1041  104  104  104  103  103  99 

"   y» 95  97]  96  96  981  101  lOl]  101  100]  100]  lOOj   97  03 

•«   41*1 94  94  ..  94  96  08|  98]  96|  08  971  97   96  90 

*«   Chyri..  109  Mil  108  107  108  109  109  109  100  109  1071   ..  108 

«•  5V.  911  91  93  931  93  96A  97  97  97  94  871   . .  88 

Oliers 91}  91}  95^  95|  98  101  100  Wk  1001  991  98}  991  9S| 

-*  r%^ 1001  1001  101  103  103  1031  104  lOd}  103]  104  103  101  100 

**    5**, 8485878889939393  93  93969088 

iMaekyS*!. 101  161  99}  96  100  103}  104}  lOJ  100]  100]  100  99  90 

5*s. 8D808383838383838383  8177  74 

Illiaonrs 33  40  40]  30]  99}  43}  48  47]  46}  46}  40]   38]  41] 

bdiuM5*«. 33  40  40]  38  30  48  46  45i  43  43}  40   36  50 

AiU«u6*s 31  31  33  40  35  40  39  39  39  SB  35   ..  31 

L5*t 65  64  65  60  65  63  61  61  63  61  60   ..  61 


PMonlvaniaS**...   60]   71   70}   70}   73   77}   80}   80   781   78]   74   ..   71 
Tmmmm  6*1 98   96   99   100   100   100   100   100}  100]  100   100       06 

The  price  of  Treasury  notes  is  now  about  the  same  as  at  the  same  period  last 
year,  when,  as  now,  a  loan  of  $22,000,000  was  announced  by  the  government  In 
April,  some  $18,000,000  were  put  upon  the  market  by  the  department,  and  the  rata 
rose  steadily  under  it  to  1061  in  August.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
govemment  were,  for  the  year,  on  all  accounts,  $96,000,000  in  specie.  This  large 
operation  produced  no  pressure  upon  the  markets,  nor  in  any  way  restrained  the  free 
action  of  the  banks.  The  Independent  Treasury  law  allows  the  department  to  pay 
out  Treasury  notes  instead  of  specie,  provided  the  creditor  assents.  When  the 
notes  are  at  a  discount,  it  would  therefore  result  that  the  receipts  would  be  alto- 
gether in  that  medium ;  while  no  one  would  willingly  receive  them.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  that  they,  by  virtue  of  their  availability  for  dues,  and  convertibility 
isto  6  per  cent  stock,  twenty  years  to  run,  will  always  be  near  par  in  active 
aeasons  of  the  year,  they  may  always  be  available  at  par  for  specie  in  Mexico,  as 
t  means  of  remittance.  If  there  are  no  funds  in  the  Atlantic  cities  on  which  to 
draw,  the  disbursing  officer  in  Mexico  may  dispose  of  Treasury  notes,  which  will 
be  remitted  and  sold  in  this  market  This  is  the  more  likely,  when  we  reflect 
that  Treasury  notes  sold  in  Mexico  as  high  as  8  per  cent  premium,  when  they 
were  but  little  over  ppr  here.  Through  these  operations,  which  come  within  the 
strictest  provisions  of  the  Treasury  law,  the  principle  of  which  is  never  to  ex- 
change the  credits  of  the  government  for  the  credits  of  individuals,  but  to  ex* 
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change  them  for  specie,  whenf  desirable  for  the  public  convenience — under  these 
circnmstances,  taking  into  consideration  the  daily  improving  condition  of  Mex- 
ico in  respect  to  security  of  property  and  increase  of  trade,  it  is  not  to  be  appr«^ 
bended  that  any  very  serious  evils  to  commerce  will  grow  out  of  the  war  expen- 
diture. The  pressure  which  the  market  is  now  tmdergoing  will  probably  curtail 
the  imports  for  the  coming  season,  and,  by  so  doing,  operate  such  a  &11  in  ex- 
change, as  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  pnrehase  bills  for  remittances  from 
Mexico  to  England  through  the  United  States.  There  must  be  a  large  quantity 
of  property  in  Mexico  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  heretofore,  having  do 
means  of  investing  it  profitably  and  safely,  may  put  prejudice  aside,  and  prefer  to 
purchase  good  United  States  6  per  cent  securities,  rather  than  to  have  their  funda 
longer  nnempl<^ed,  or  dangerously  exposed.  The  Mexican  Congress,  since  1827, 
when  the  leading  merchants  and  most  active  men  were  banished,  has  almost  an- 
nually issued  some  absurd  edict  or  threat  against  foreigners ;  as  a  consequence 
of  which,  no  enterprise  could  be  undertaken  calculated  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country.  A  state  of  things  that  would  seem  to  hold  out  greater  secnrity 
than  has  been  ei^f^ed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  ^uld  lead  to  the  speedy  de- 
velopment of  an  immense  amount  of  wealth. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  1778  TO  1844. 

/ LUBILITUl. -X  r-^ AISBTt. ■ ^ 

Datb.  Cireulatioii.  Depodti.  SecnritMt.            Bullion.  Rest. 

Powidt,  P0und$,           Poundt*              Pounds  Powuds. 

1778,Febnitry28 7.440,000  4,662,000  11^1,000  2,011,000  1,129,000 

1779,  *«       28 9,013,000  4,358,000  10,936,000  3,711,000  1,276,000 

1780,  "       29 8,411,000  4,724,000  10.901,000  3,581.000  1347,000 

1781,  "       28 7,092,000  5.797.000  11,186.000  3,280,000  l,577»00O 

1782,  "       28. 8,029,000  6,130,000  13,794,000  2,168,000  1,793,000 

1783,  "       28 7,675,000  4,465,000  12,796.000  1,321,000  1,977,000 

1784,  «*       28 6,203,000  3,904,000  11.619,000  6,556,100  2,168,000 

1785,  "       28. 5,923,000  6,669,000  12,173,000  2,740,000  2,321,000 

1786,  •'       28 7.582,000  6,152,000  10,353,000  5,979,000  2,599,000 

1787,  "       28 8,330,000  5.902,000  11,359,000  5,627,000  2,754,000 

1788,  •*       29 9,561,000  5.177,000  11.865,000  5,743,000  2,870,000 

1789,  "       28 9,807,000  5.537,000  10,961,000  7,229,000  2,845,000 

1790,  "       2a 10,041,000  6,223,000  10,332,000  8,633,000  2,701,000 

1791,  «       28 11,439,000  6,365,000  12.603,000  7,869,000  2,668,000 

1792,  "       29 1137,000  5,523,000  13,069,000  6,468,000  2,706,000 

1793,  "       28 11389,000  5,346,000  16,005,000  4,011,000  2,781,000 

1794,  «       28 10,744,000  7,892,000  14,525,000  6,987,000  2.876,000 

1795,  *•       28 14,018,000  5,973,000  16,811,000  6.127,000  2,949,000 

1796,  **       29 10.730,000  5.702,000  17,140,000  2.539,000  3,248,000 

1797,  *<       28. 9,675,000  4,892.000  16.838,000  1,086,000  3.358,000 

1798,  "       28 13,096,000  6,149,000  16,800,000  5,829,000  3,384,000 

1799,  «*       28 12,960,000  8,132,000  17,039,000  7,564.000  3,511,000 

1800,  ••       28 16,844,000  7,063.000  21,424,000-  6,144,000  3,661,000 

1801,  "       28 16,213,000  10,746,000  26,425,000  4,640,000  4,106,000 

1802,  «<      38 15,187,000  6,858,000  21,960,000  4,153.000  4,068,000 

1803,  «       28 15320.000  8,050,000  23^15,000  3,777,000  4,321,000 

1804,  «       28 17,078,000  8,677.000  26,999,000  3^72,000  4,616,000 

1805,  "      28 17,871,000  12,064,000  28,661,000  5,884,000  4,590,000 

1806,  "       2a 17.730,000  9^81,000  26,591,000  5^87,000  4.867,000 

1807,  "       28 16,951,000  11,829,000  27,408,000  6,143,000  4,771,000 
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. UABiUTUs.- ^  *  Aiarra. 

Dats.  CfrculatJoo.  DepoMti.  Beeoritiag.            Ballioo. 

Pmmds.  Pnmds.          Powtdt,             Pc^tndf, 

1806,Febniai728 ;  18,189,000  11,962,000  97^84.000      7,855,000 

1809,  •*       28 18.543,000  9,983,000  29,118.000      4,489,000 

1810,  «       28 21,020.000  12,457.000  35,379,000      3,501,000 

1811,  **       28 23,360,000  11,446,000  37,122,000      3.350,000 

1812,  •*       29 23,408,000  11,595,000  38.026,000      2,983,000 

1813,  ••       27 23,211,000  11.268,000  37,931,000      2,884.000 

1814,  «       28 24,801,000  12,455,000  41.990.000      2,204,000 

1815,  «       28 27,262,000  11,702,000  44,558,000      2,037,000 

1816,  "       29 27,013,000  12.389,000  43,401,000      4.641,000 

1817,  «       28 27,398,000  10,826,000  34.279.000      9.681,000 

1818,  «       28 27,771,000  7,998.000  30,905,000  10,055,460 

1819,  «       27 26,127,000  6,413,000  31.455,000      4.185,000 

1820,  "       29 23,484,000  4.094.000  26,187,000      4,911,000 

1821,  <•       28 23385.000  5,623,000  20.796,000  11.870,000 

1822,  «•       28 18,665,000  4,690,000  15.973,000  11,057,000 

1823,  •*       28 1832,000  7,181,000  18,320,000  10.384,000 

1884,        •*       28 19,737,000  10,098,000  18,872,000  13310.000 

1835.        "       28 20,754,000  10,169,000  24^51,000      8,779,000 

1896,        "       28 25,468,000  6,936.000  32,919,000      2,460.000 

1827,  «       28 21,891,000  8,802,000  23,530,000  10,159,000 

1828,  <•       29 21,981,000  9,198,000  23,581.000  10^47.000 

1829,  «       28 19.871,000  9,554,000  25386.000      6335,000 

1830,  *«       27 20.051.000  10,763,000  24,204,000      9,171,000 

1831,  <«       28 19,600300  11314.000  25309,000      8317,000 

1832,  »       29 18352300  8337,000  24,333,000      5393,000 

1833,  "       26 19372300  12,455,000  23350,000  10,205,000 

1834,  -       25 19,050300  13,087,000  25312,000      9325,000 

1835,  «       24 18,510,000  10371,000  24,895.000      6389,000 

1896,Maix:h       1 18.195,000  13,985,000  27308,000      7318,000 

1837,  February  28 18.165,000  10.007,000  27397,000      4.077300 

1838,  "       27 18375,000  10323.000  21358,000  i0.471.000 

1839,  "       26 18,098,000  7,739.000  21,741,000      6,773,000 

1840,  **       25 16304,000  6356.000  21311300      4311*000 

1841,  March     30 16337,000  7312,000  22,328.000      4.339.000 

1842,  "       29 1635^300  8.657.000  22,586,000      6,125,000 

1843,  "       25 20,093,000  12,003,000  23.830,000  11,054,000 

1844,  **       23 21,122,000  13372,000  22,479,000  15,784,000 


P0tmd9, 
5,089,000 
5,081.000 
5,403,000 
5.667.000 
6.006,000 
6,336,000 
6,937,000 
7,632,000 
8,640.000 
5,736.000 
5.192,000 
4,100,000 
3,521,000 
3,158.00a 
3,675,000 
3,131,000 
2,847300 
2,808,000 
237430a 
2,996.060 
2,750,000 
2,795.000 
2362.000 
2312,000 
2,638300 
2328,000 
2300,000 
2.603,000 
2.946.000 
3302.000 
2,628,000 
2.677,000 
2.862,000 
23I8.OOO 
3.102.000 
2.788,000 
3.169300 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 
J.  HoraaoB  Smith,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  «  Bankers'  Magazine,"  has  publiahed  a  com- 
plete Hat  of  all  ^  banka  in  the  United  States,  from  whidi  we  derive  the  followiog  aom- 
naryriew: — 

The  returns  of  all  die  New  EJngland  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  New  Orleans,  Georgia, 
Sooth  CaroUna,  Tenneasee,  Mobile,  Yiiginia,  are  from  reports  within  the  last  ninety  days. 
They  are  eon^lete  with  the  exceptions  of  Georgia  and  Sonth  Carolina.  There  are  a  few 
iDstances  of  country  banks  in  these  two  States  whose  reports  we  have  not  seen. 

The  recuriM  of  the  Missowi,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Baltimore  banks,  are  twelve 
BM>ntbsold 

It  is  to  be  reiretted  that  there  is  not  a  general  system  of  bank  reports  thnmgfaont  the 
States,  by  whiftm,  at  a  certain  period,  the  exact  amoant  of  capital,  ciroolation,  and  coin 
eoald  be  ascertained.  The  banks  of  Sonth  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia.  Virginia, 
Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  the  interior  of  Maryland,  do  not  wiiformly  publifdi  their  state- 
ments ;  and  we  cannot,  at  present,  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  their  circulation  and 
specie. 

The  capital  of  the  Ohio  banks  is  set  down  at  95,706,563,  according  to  their  last  quar- 
terly statement.  To  this  should  be  added  the  amount  of  State  bon£  deposited  by  the 
banks  with  the  comptroller,  viz:— $1,4173^1,  whidi  is  in  Act  a  part  of  their  bona  fide 
tacfhaL 
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Varions  rninora  have  been  afloat  within  the  last  few  weeks,  injorions  to  seTcral 
of  the  interior  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penns7i?ania,  The  rumOTB,  we  believe, 
hate  no  foundation  whatever,  and  are  got  up  for  purposes  of  speculation  only.  The 
mithors  and  publishers  of  soch  dangerous  reports  ehotdd  be  visited,  vnth  the  most  severe 
punishment. 

^'  The  directors  of  the  State  Bank  at  Elizabeth  are  constrained,  from  the  wanton  and 
ffrouudless  attacks  of  the  New  York  Sun,  to  state  to  the  stockholders  and  the  public,  that 
Siere  is  no  cause  whatever  for  distrust  or  alarm  in  regard  to  this  institution ;  it  is  perfectly 
sound,  as  the  forthcoming  and  ibrmerannualstatementsof  its  officers  will  Aow.  The  bank 
has  done  a  prosperous  businesB,  has  always  redeemed  its  notes,  and  has  never  &iled  pay- 
ing a  semi-annual  dividend  to  its  stockholders.  The  bill^iolders  can  exchange  the  notes 
for  specie,  or  New  York  note^,  at  the  Merchants'  Bank^  in  Wall-street,  where  they  have 
been  redeemed  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

**  The  notes  of  the  denomination  of  five  dollars  and  upwards  are  received  on  deposit  by 
all  the  banks  in  the  city,  and  those  of  a  less  denomination  are  taken  by  the  brokers  at  the 
usual  rates  for  notes  of  the  solvent  banks  of  New  Jersey.^ 


8TATK8. 

New  York,  Country.... 

••         City 

Massachusetts,  Country 

Boston,  City 

Pennsylvania,  Country. 

Philadelphia... 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Rhode  Island . 

Ohio 

Maryland,  Country..... 

Baltimore 

Teimessee 

Connecticut 

Kentucky. 

Georgia 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Maine 

Indiana 

New  Hampshire 

Alabama 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia...., 

Missouri 

Vermont- 

Michigan 

Wisconsm 


1840. 

2,429,000 

738.000 


REOAnriTLATlOir. 
'  Population     No.  of 

Banks.       Capital. 
144   $19,356,000 
25      24,003,000 
,    83 
26 
34 
14 
6 
14 
36 
62 
48 
12 
11 


1,724,000 

353,000 
595,000 

1,240,000 
109,000 

1,520,000 

470,000 

830,000 
310,000 
780,000 
691,000 
373,000 
753.000 
501,000 
686,000 
285,000 
590,000 
78,000 
43,000 
384.000 
292,000 
212,000 
31,000 


33 

16 

20 

25 

18 

32 

13 

20 

1 

8 

4 

6 

18 

3 

1 


13,249,000 
18,863,000 
7,866,000 
94222,000 
17,663.000 
11,431,000 
10.502,000 
11,023,000 
5,706,000 
1,927,000 
6,974.000 
8,056.000 
8,705,000 
7,020.000 
5,109,000 
3,672,000 
3,425,000 
2,859,000 
2,087,000 
1.800,000 
1,500,000 
1,390,000 
1,338,000 
1.201,000 
1,297,000 
660,000 
222,000 


Cireolatioo. 

$19,270,000 

6.967,000 

10,988,000 

7,208,000 

6,400,000 

4,200,000 

3,514,000 

2,442,000 

7,600.000 

2,842,000 

8,321,000 

* 

1,990,000 
3,000,000 
4,437,000 
5,710,000 
3,200,000 
2,400,000 
3.070,000 
2,536,000 
3,500,000 
1,512,000 
2,311,000 


1,920,000 
1,400,000 


$2,533,000 
6,574,000 

658,000 
3,286,000 
1,800,000 
3,900,000 
7,252,000 

681^000 
2,566,000 

325,000 
2,604,000 
• 

1,800,000 

• 

463,000 
2,600,000 
1,448,000 

600,000 
1,290,000 

260,000 
1,003,000 

144,000 
1,097,000 


1,554,000 
296,000 


TotaL 17,063,000    753  $208,216,000   $116,738,000   $44,733,000 


BONUSES  ON  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  STOCK  FROM  1799  TO  1847. 

1799 XIO   per  cent  on  the  capital.  In  Navy  5  per  cents. 

1801 , ,.  5         "               *•                      "           •• 

1802 2i       "               "                      <•           " 

1804 5         "               «*  In  money. 

1805 5         «               ••                      «• 

1806 5         "               •*                      « 

1816 25        "               *•  In  Baidt  Stock. 

1847 1         "               •*  In  money. 


*  No  returns. 
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HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PRICE  OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  STOCK. 

HE  HIGHEST  AllD  LOWEST  miCl  OF  BAKK  STOCK  IH  lACH  TEAS  FBOM   1739  TO    1846. 


1733 

"fsr 

LOWMU 

109 

1771 

.  "fr 

L0W6M. 

134 

Ymn, 
1809 

.  "^ 

Loveit. 
235 

1733 

151 

130 

1772 

153 

144 

1810 

276 

273 

1734 

140 

132 

1773 

143 

139 

1811 

251 

229 

1735 

146 

138 

1774 

146 

139 

1812..... 

232 

212 

1736 

151 

148 

1775 

146 

141 

1813 

242 

211 

1737 

151 

142 

1776 

143 

134 

1814 

266 

234 

1738 

145 

140 

1777 

138 

128 

1815 

260 

219 

1739 

144 

115 

1778 

120 

107 

1816 

262 

215 

1740 

144 

138 

1779 

118 

106 

1817 

294 

220 

1741 

143 

135 

1780 

116, 

109 

1818 

292 

207 

1742 

143 

136 

1781 

119 

105 

1819 

267 

210 

1743 

148 

145 

1782 

124 

109 

1820 

.   226 

215 

1744 

148 

116 

1783 

135 

112 

1821 

240 

221 

1745 

147 

133 

1784 

118 

110 

1822.... 

252 

235 

1746 

136 

125 

1785 

142 

111 

1823 

246 

204 

1747 

129 

119 

1786 

158 

138 

1824 

.   245 

227 

1748 

129 

117 

1787 

160 

145 

1825  .... 

299 

196 

1749 

140 

128 

1788 

178 

158 

1826 

223 

193 

1750 

136 

131 

1789 

191 

169 

1827 

217 

200 

1751 

142 

135 

1790 

188 

164 

1828 

.   215 

203 

1752 

149 

141 

1791 

204 

178 

1829 

218 

208 

1753 

144 

135 

1792 

.    219 

171 

1830 

.   203 

194 

1754 

135 

130 

1793 

180 

161 

1831 

204 

189 

1755 

162 

119 

1794 

169 

153 

1832 

208, 

185 

1756 

121 

114 

1795 

180 

152 

1833 

.   213 

190 

1757 

120 

115 

1796 

180 

142 

1834 

225 

211 

1758 

123 

116 

1797 

146 

115 

1835 

.   225 

208 

1759 

123 

109 

1798 

138 

118 

1836 

219 

199 

1760 

114 

101 

1799 

176 

134 

1837 

.   212 

203 

1761 

116 

98 

1800 

175 

154 

1838 

.   208 

201 

1762 

119 

91 

1801 

190 

148 

1839 

206 

177 

1763 

131 

111 

1802 

.   207 

178 

1840 

.    179 

156 

1764 

127 

112 

1803 

193 

136 

1841 

173 

157 

1765 

136 

126 

1804..... 

169 

146 

1842 

173 

165 

1766 

139 

135 

1805 

197 

167 

1843 

.    185 

172 

1767 

159 

142 

1806 

223 

191 

1844 

211 

185 

1768 

170 

158 

1807 

235 

208 

1845 

.   215 

199 

1769 

175 

149 

1808 

240 

224 

1846 

.    211 

199 

1770 

153 

105 

HISTORY  OF  A  JB30.000  NOTE  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
We  find  the  following  anecdote  of  an  extraordinary  afl&ir  which  happened  to  a  X30,000 
note  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  Francis*  history  of  that  inatitadon,  a  work  recently  pob- 
liriiedin  London: — 

**  In  1740,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  very  rich  man,  had  occasioo 
fer  £30,000,  which  he  was  to  pay  as  the  price  of  an  estote  which  ho  had  jntt  bought. 
To  &ciUtate  the  matter,  he  carried  the  sum  with  him  to  the  bank,  and  obtained  for  it  a 
bnk-note.  On  his  return  home,  he  wos  suddenly  called  out  upon  particular  bosineaB ;  he 
threw  the  note  carelessly  on  the  chimney,  but  when  he  came  back  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, to  \o€k  it  op,  it  was  not  to  be  found.  No  one  had  entered  the  room ;  he  could  not, 
therefore,  suspect  any  person.  At  last,  after  much  ineffectual  search,  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  had  fJsJlen  from  the  chimnev  into  the  fire.  The  director  went  to  acquaint  his  col- 
leagues with  the  misfortune  that  had  happened  to  him ;  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  per- 
fectly honorable  man,  he  was  readily  believed.  It  was  only  about  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  that  he  had  deposited  his  money ;  they  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse  his 
request  for  a  second  bill.  He  received  it  on  giving  an  obligation  to  restore  the  first  bill, 
if  it  ever  should  be  found,  or  to  pay  the  money  himself  if  it  ever  should  be  presented  by  ft 
ittaoger.    About  thirty  years  afterwards,  (the  director  having  been  dead,  and  his  heirs  in 
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poncMioii  of  hk  fortune,)  an  unknown  indlTidoal  presented  the  lost  bill  at  the  bank, 
and  demanded  pajrment.  It  yraa  in  vain  that  they  mentioned  to  this  person  the  transac- 
tion by  which  this  bill  was  annulled ;  he  would  not  listen  to  it— he  maintained  that  it 
came  to  him  from  abroad,  and  insisted  on  immediate  payment  The  note  was  payable 
to  bearer ;  and  the  j£30,000  were  paid  him-  The  heirs  of  the  director  would  not  listen 
to  any  demands  of  restitution,  and  the  bank  was  obliged  to  sustain  the  loss.  It  was  dia- 
ootered  afterwards,  that  an  architect  having  purchased  ^  director's  house,  had  taken'  it 
down,  in  order  to  build  another  on  the  same  spot,  had  found  the  note  m  a  crevice  of  the 
chinmey,  and  made  his  discovery  an  engine  for  robbing  the  bank.*' 


BOSTON  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE. 
The  following  statement  of  bullion  and  specie  imported  and  exported  at  the  port  of 
Boston  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  is,  from  January  1, 1828,  to  December  25,  1847, 
derived  from  the  custom-house  books,  originally  appeared  in  the  **  Boston  Morning  Poet  r^ — 


Yean. 

182a 

Imported.            Exported. 
•2^1^656       $1,435,047 
294,690             991,544 
445,500            544,618 
272,025          1,307,673 
204,137          1,191,327 
360,329             857,153 
391,483             802,576 
210,38^          1,769,692 
201,654          1,098,614 
343,030             877,304 
319.425            935,853 
279,563          1,308,727 
331,213            990,947 
421,350         1,493,832 
1,327,815            600,469 
7,473,589            851,827 
897.898          1,193,118 
496,450            603,838 
742,766            273,699 
12,650,585          2,049,907 

927,895,544     $21,237,765 
the  whole  period,  $6,657,778. 

ExceM  of  imports.  JBzeem  of  ezporta. 
Il1i203.^1 

1829 

696,854 

1830 

•••1 

99,118 

1831 

1,035,648 

1832. 

987,190 

1833 

496,824 

1834 

471,093 

ia35 

1,559,305 

1836. 

896,960 

1837 

534,274 

1838. 

616,429 

1839 

1,029,164 
659,734 

1840 

1841 

1,072,462 

1842. 

$727,346. 
6,621,762 

1843 

1844 

295,220 

1845. 

107,388 

1846. 

469,067 
10,600,678 

$18,418,853 

1847* 

.  Total : 

$11,761,074 

Excess  of  imports  on 

FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  stated  in  the  last  Annual  Message  of  the  Governor,  is  not 
only  free  from  debt,  but  is  in  possession  of  such  sources  of  permanent  revenue  as  to  ren- 
der taxation  for  State  purposes  unnecessary. 

The  receipts  in  the  Treasury  have  been. $184,711  84 

Disbursements 172,397  06 

Balance  in  the  Treasury $12,314  78 

Loaned  during  the  year $42,000  00 

Of  v^di  have  been  paid 5,000  00 

Showing  present  indebtedness. $37,000  00 

To  pay  this  there  is  in  the  Treasury,  without  resorting  to  permanent  funds  33,885  66 

Leaving  a  balance  of  only $3,114  34 


*  Less  six  days. 
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FINANCES  OF  TflJB  STATE  OF  OHIO. 
Hie  last  Animal  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio  exhibits  die  finances  of  that  State 
IS  follows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Genenl  revenue  received  from  taxes  levied  on  the  grand  list  and  inci- 
dental items., $1,202,528  47 

ToUe  and  dividends  received  npon  canals,  tnmpikes,  and  public  works...  827,641  85 

Tax  upon  banks,  insarance  and  bridge  companies , 41,7^  52 

Surplus  revenue,  principal  repaid  by  the  counties 101,835  48 

hnerest  upon  sorplns  revenue 86,379  06 

Receipts  for  canal  lands  sdd,  &c« » ^ 53,942  40 


Total  payments  into  the  Treasory f2,3U,075  78 

DISBVfiSBlflNTB. 

Paid  for  the  support  of  State  government  and  State  insti- 
tutions..   $210,050  42 

Fnd  for  die  support  of  common  schools. 201,319  31 

Interest  upon  State  debt 1,175,117  51 

KepaiiB  and  contingent  expenses  upon  public  works 31 7,568  13 

ABoont  ef  payments. _^_-_      1,904,255  37 


Bakoce,  being  surplus  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  temporary  and 
landed  debt  of  the  State 8409.820  41 


Id  addition  to  the  above,  there  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  school  lands  and  other  trust  funds,  and  proceeds  o(  loans  and 

bonds  issued,  the  sum  of. $237,145  26 

Payments  have  been  made  from  these  funds  to  the  amount  of 1 18,341  01 


Leaving  the  balance  of  the  receipts  of  trust  fonds  over  disbursements....      $118,804  25 

Domestic  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $119,883  73  have  been  redeemed,  during  1847,  at         r  ) 
the  Treasury. 


FINANCES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tlie  following  summary  of  the  Finances  of  Massachusetts  is  derived  from  the  Governor's 
Meassge. — 

The  receipts  of  the  year,  including  $8,658  57  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st 

of  January,  1847,  amount  to $508,990  40 

The  expenditures  to 478,755  63 

Leaving  a  balance  of  receipts  over  the  expenditures  of $30,234  77 

Independent  of  the  amount  for  which  the  State  has  heretofore  lent  its  credit  to  certain 
nilroad  corporations, — ^for  which  ample  security  has  been  given,  and  upon  whidi  there  is 
BO  probability  the  State  will  ever  be  called  on  to  pay  anything, — the  debt  of  the  Common- 
wealth, at  this  time,  amounts  to  $1,147,300.    The  items  of  this  debt  are — 

State  subscriptions  to  Western  Railroad  stock $995,000 

Dae  Western  Raifroad  Corporation  for  1,323  shares. 132,300 

Temporary  loan  to  pay  balance  of  441  shares. 20,000 

Total  debt  of  Massachusetts $1,147,300 

The  available  means  of  the  State  are— 

11,764  shares  in  Western  Railroad  Corporation,  at  par. $1,176,400 

5  per  cent  for  present  value  of  this  stock 58,820 

Western  Railroad  Sinking  Fund , 446,400 

A  house  in  Hancock-street 12,500 

ftdf  of  ten  Stares  in  South  Boston  Association l,S0O 

TotaL. $1,695,620 
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FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  authentic  sources,  we  learn  that  the  comparative  condition  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  last  three  years,  ending  respectively  on  the  30th  of  November,  is 
as  Mows: — 

EBCEITTS. 

184S.        -  1846.  1847. 

93,010,062  34  $3,529,057  28  $3,977,025  89 

Adding  to  which  the  balances  on  hand  on  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year  from 
the  preceding  year,  namely — 

1844.  184t.  1846. 

$663,851  88  $384,886  09  $384,678  70 

the  totals  are  for 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

$3,673,914  22  $3,913,943  37  $4,361,704  59 

thus  showing  for  the  present  year  a  very  marked  and  gratifying  increase  in  the  sams  paid 
into  the  pnblic  treasory.  This  increase  has  been  derived  from  various  sources,  two  of  the 
most  prominent  being  the  tolls  on  the  public  works,  and  the  tax  on  bank  dividends,  which 
stand  thus: — 

184S.  1846.  1847. 

Tolls $1,154,591  55        $1,357,203  17        $1,587,995  61 

Dividends 86,675  88  75,384  82  128.307  13 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1847,  was  $680,890  85— nearly 
$300,000  more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  1846.  The  ability  of  Pennsylvania 
to  meet  her  February  interest  is  put  beyond  all  question ;  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  speciBl  loans,  or  other  stringent  legislation  in  regard  to  the  moneyed  afiaiis  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


PAYMENTS  INTO  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  COMPARATTVE  STATEMENT,  SHOWING  THE  AMOtTNT  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM  CUSTOMS  DURINO  SIVB- 
RAi:  PERIODS  FROM  IST  DECEMBER,  1845,  TO  IST  DBCBMBBR,  1847. 

1st.  From  Ist  December,  1845,  to  Ist  December,  1846. $22^71/403  10 

<»              «^           1846,             •*              1847 31,500,000  00 

2d.  For  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1846 6,153,826  58 

«              •«                 "                 1847 11.106,257  41 

3d.  For  months  of  October  and  November,  1846 1,688,480  32 

««              «                 "         *            1847 4,400,000  00 

4th.  From  1st  December,  1846,  to  30th  June,  1847 ,.  15,905,557  76 

RB-IMBtTRSBMENT  OP  TREASURY  NOTES,  MONTHLY,  FROM  THE  IST  OF  DECEMBER,  1846,  TO  THB 
1st  of  DECEMBER,  1847. 

June $702,750 


December $487,350 

January 176,950 

February 378,750 

March 1,753,797 

April 735,250 

May 704,565 


$4,236,762 


July 1,078.128 

August 1,053,850 

September 139,050 

October 1,067,100 

November 694,150 


$4,735,028 
4^236,7631 


Total $8,971,790 

Daniel  Graham,  BegitUr. 
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FINANCES  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Tlie  Report  of  the  ComptroUer,  reoentiy  laid  befoie  the  Legislatiire,  shows— 

Tliat  the  total  liabilities  of  the  State,  drawing  interest  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  October  last,  were 93,337^57  66 

Total  prodqctive  stocks  of  the  Sute  drawing  interest  at  the  same  time.  4,837,430  64 

Balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  is. 1,499,573  98 

like  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  during  the  last  two  yean, 
inclading  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 

named,  were « 819,596  05 

Tlie  disbarsementB  in  the  same  time  amounted  to 642,314  42 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of. 177,261  73 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE, 


BUXEY  SAND. 


The  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  baring  caused  an  Iron  Beacon  to  be  placed  on,  and 
two  B^k  Buoys  to  be  laid  near,  the  Baxey  Sand,  namely,  one  Buoy  on  the  North,  and 
the  other  on  the  South  side  thereof,  for  the  safety  of  vessels  navigating  in  that  vicinity, 
Bolice  thereof  is  hereby  given ;  and  that  the  Beacon,  distingQished  by  a  Cross,  is  pU^ed 
00  the  Noith-weatem  part  of  the  Sand,  which  is  dry  at  low  water  spring  tides,  and  with 
the  foUowing  Compass  Bearings,  viz : — 

•nUingham  Preventive  Station  Staff. W.  by  S. 

West  Boxey  Booy S.  W.  J  S. 

Maplin  light-house S.  )  W. 

North  Buzey  Buoy ..N.  E.  by  E.  i  E. 

Ray  Sand  Beacon W.  S.  W. 

The  Buoy  on  the  North  aide,  marked  **  North  Buzey,"  is  laid  in  4  fathoms  at  low  wa- 
ler  qmng  tides,  with  the  following  Marks  and  Compass  Bearings,  viz  :-r- 
A  large  Brick-built  House,  just  in  sight  to  the  Southward  of  the  Black  Preventive  Station 

on  Foolncas  Island. S.  W.  by  W.  )  W. 

Wtvenhoe  Mill,  just  open  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Easternmost  Trees  on  Mersea  Island, 

N  J  R 
Bnxiy  hUcon „ S.  W.by  W.  )  W. 

The  Buoy  on  the  Sonth  side,  marked  *<  South  Boxey,"  is  laid  in  2)  fiithoms  at  low  wa- 
ler  spring  tides,  with  the  following  Marks  and  Compass  Bearings,  viz : — 
ftighdingMa  Church,  just  open  to  the  Eastward  of  two  remarkable  ronnd-topped  trees, 

at  the  West  end  of  BrighUmgsea  Wood N.  J  E. 

Whitaker  Booy S.  E.  by  E.  i  E. 

Whitaker  Ride  Buoy ^ .W.  i  S. 


SWIN  SPITWAY. 


The  Black  Buoy  marked  **  Swin  Spitway  *'  having  been  moved  about  1)  cables*  length 
to  die  Eastward,  now  lies  in  3  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  the  following  Marks 
and  Compass  Bearings,  viz  :«- 
A  White  Cottage  between  St  Osyth  and  the  Beach,  in  line  with  the  body  of  St.  Ojrth's 

Church. North. 

A  White  Houee  on  the  Cliff,  in  line  with  Great  Clackton  Church N.  N.  E.  |  B. 

WaUet  Spitway  Buoy N.  |  W. 

Whitaker  Buoy 8.  W. 

The  Red  Beacon  Buoy  marked  *'  Wallet  Spitway  "  has  also  been  moved  about  2|  ca- 
blea^  lengths  to  the  Eastward,  and  now  lies  in  4  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with 
the  fbUowing  Marks  and  Compass  Bearings,  viz : — 
A  White  Cottage  between  St.  Osyth  and  the  Beach,  in  a  line  with  the  Chandel  of  St. 

Osyth'a  Chnrch J^orth. 

The  Naze  Tower,  half  the  length  of  the  Tower  on  the  Cork  Land N.  E.  by  E.  i  E. 

Eagle  Bnoy « N.  W.  }  W. 
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FIXED  SIDERAL  LIGHT  AT  SPOTSBJERO. 

At  Spotsbjerg,  on  the  East  side  of  the  entrance  to  Isefiord,  in  55^  58'  35"  North  Ltli. 
tude,  and  11^  51'  50"  East  Longitude,  a  fixed  Sidexal  Light  will  be  exhibited,  placed  in 
a  light-honse  10  feet  from  the  ground,  and  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  new  light,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  lat  November,  1847,  will  cod- 
tinoe  to  bum  the  same  time  ai  the  other  lights  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  visible  at  sea  at 
the  distance  of  two  Danish  miles,  and  will  also  light  the  Isefiord  in  the  direction  of  about 
a  W.  by  S. 

In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  this  new  light,  the  lantbero  on  Spotsbjerg, 
which  the  fishennen  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  exhibit  there  from  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  November,  will  be  discontinued  in  future. 


GOODWIN  SAND. 


The  Beacon  upon  the  South  Calliper  of  the  Goodwin  San^  having  disappeared  in  the 
storm  of  the  23d  October,  1847,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that,  instead  thereof,  a  "Laige 
Nun  Buoy,"  surmounted  by  a  Staff  and  Cage,  and  painted  black  and  white,  in  horixonul 
stripes,  has  been  moored  off  that  part  of  the  Sand,  in  13  fiithoms  at  low  water  spring 
tides,  and  with  the  following  Marks  and  Compass  Bearings,  viz.* — 

Waldetshare  Monument,  in  line  with  the  Centre  of  the  low  Cliff  North  of  Kngsdown, 

W.  by  N.  i  N. 
Thanet  Mill  midway  between  Ramagate  Church  and  the  Obelisk  on  the  pier,  N.  by  W. ).  W. 

&  E.  Goodwin  Buoy — S.  W.  |  W. 

South  Sand  Head  Light  Vessel W.  by  S. 

Swatchway  Beacon. N.  E.  ^  N. 

Goodwin  Light  Vessel N.  E.  by  N. 


COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS,  PXPORTS,  AND  NETT  REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

IN  EACB  TEAS  FOE  THE  LAST  PIFTT-SBTBN   TEABS. 

Ws  are  indebted  to  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  from  Massachusetts,  for  the 
ibllowing  tabular  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  from  the  year 
1791  to  1847,  inclusive ;  together  with  the  excess  of  the  imports  or  exports  for  eadi  year, 
and  the  nett  revenue  accruing  fit>m  imports  during  the  same  period.  In  comparing  the 
table  of  **  nett  revenue,"  as  compiled  by  our  correspondent,  with  a  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances,  &c.,  (House  Doc.  No.  6,  29th  Cod- 
gresB,  Ist  Session,  p,  957,)  we  find  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  statementa  The 
**  nett  revenue,"  as  given  in  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  years  1843, 1844,  and  1845, 
compared  with  our  correspondent,  is  as  follows : — 

Ttan.  Oar  CoRsnondMit. 

1843..: f6,132^72 

1844 ^6,183,570 

1845 ^7,528,112 


Yean.  Traasmy  Report. 

1843 95,mM3 

1844 25,758,406 

1845 26,666,374 


A  TABLE  OP  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  TTNTTEn  STATES  FEOM  THE  YEAS  1791  TO  1847, 
UVOLUSIVE  ;  TOGBTREB  WTTH  THE  EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OR  EXPORTS  FOR  EACH  TEAR,  AlTD  TEE 
NETT  REVENUE  ACCEUUfa  FROM  IMPORTS  DURING  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

ExoMi                   ExecM  NattreTfoat 

y#il>.  Impoits.  Bzpoits.  of  inporti.  of  expoita.  from  inpoitf. 

1791 $5A<m,(m  $19,012,041  $32,987,959  $4,399^ 

1792 31,500,000  20,753,098  10,746,902  3,443,070 

1793 31,100,000  25.109,572  4.990,428  4,255,306 

1794 34.600,000  33,026,233  1,573.767  4,801,065 

1795 69,756,268  47.989,472  21,766.796  5,588,461 

1796 81,436,164  67,064,097  14,372,067  6,567,987 


CoMmerdal  SiatiMict. 
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DfPOBTS  AHD  tZTOBTS  OF  TME  VKTESD  gTATlS^^aJWlUlUM). 


T«ta.  Imports. 

1797 #75,379/106 

1798 68,551.700 

1799 79,068,148 

1800 91.252.768 

180U 111.363,511 

1802 76,333,333 

1803 64.666.666 

1804 85,000,000 

1805  120,000,000 

1806 129,000,000 

1807 138,000,000 

1808 5630,000 

1809 59.400.000 

1810 85,400,000 

1811 53,400,000 

1812. 77,030,000 

1813 22,005,000 

1814 12,965.000 

1816 113,041,274 

1816 147,103,000 

1817 99,250,000 

1818 121,750,000 

1819 87,125.000 

1890 74,450,000 

1821 62.585.724 

1822. 82.241,541 

1823 77,579.267 

1824 80,549,007 

1825 96,340,075 

1826 84,974,477 

1827 79,484,068 

1828 88,509,824 

laas 74,492.227 

1830 70,876.920 

1831 103,191,124 

1832 101,029,266 

1833 108,181.311 

1834 126,521.332 

1835 149395,742 

1836 189,980,035 

1837 140,989,217 

1838 113.717,404 

1839 162.092,132 

1840 107,141.519 

1841 127,946,477 

1842 100,162,087 

1843* 64,763,799 

1844 108,435,035 

1845 117,254,569 

1846 121,691,797 

1847 146,545,636 


£ko«m  EzotM  lf«ttr 

Exports. '  or  imports.  of  raports.  ftom  imports. 

$56,850,206  (18,529,200        $7,549,649 

61,527,097  7,024,603        7,100,061 

78.665,522  402,626        6,610,449 

70,971,780  280388        8,080,932 

94,115,225  17.247.586        10,750,779 

72,483,160  3.850,173        12,438,235 

55300.033  8,866,633        10/479,417 

77,699,074  7,300326        11.098,565 

95.566,021  24y433,979        12.936,487 

101,536,963  27/463,037        14,667,698 

108343,150  29^656350        15345,521 

22,430,960  34,559,040        16363.550 

52303331  7,196,769        7396,020 

66,757374  18,642,046        8,583309 

61316331     • 97316,831  13,313322 

38,527336  38,502,764        8358,777 

27,855397        5350397  13324,623 

6327,441  6,037353        A...  5,998,772 

52357,753  60.483,521        7382,942 

81320,452  65,182,548        36,306,874 

87,6713«9  11,578,431        26383348 

93381,133  28,468,867        17,176385 

70.142,521  16,982/479        20383,608 

69,691,669  4,758,331        15,005,612 

64.974.382        2.389,658  15,155,418 

72,160381  10,081360        21319.116 

74.699,030  2.880337        17,717.830 

75,986,657  4,562,350        20315,059 

99,535.388        3,195313  25387.904 

77395,322  7,379,155        18,997,478 

82,324327        2,840,759  22,378356 

72364,686  16345,138  ,     24,890,337 

72,358,671  2,133,850        :..  22396,512 

73,849,508        2392,588  22,883373 

81310,583  21,880,541        ,.  30,312,851 

87,176.943  3.852,323        21.488,896 

90,140,433  18,040,778        14,797,782 

104336,972  22,184360        13,458,111 

121,693,577  28302,165        21352372 

128,663,040  61316,995        26,325,839 

117,419376  23,469,841        13,315,129 

108,486,616  5330,788        15373388 

121,028,416  41,063,716        20.560,439 

132,085,946        24344,427  10,159339 

121,851,803  6,094,674        15316,589 

104,691,534        4,529,447  12,780,173 

84,446,480        19382.681  6,132372 

111300.046        2,715,001  26,183,570 

114,646,606         2,607358  27,528,112 

113,488,616  8303,181        26,712,667 

158,648,622        12,102386  23,747364 


»  The  comraercial  year  1843  coDairtcd  of  only  nine  months,  and  the  fiscal  year  of  only 
MX  months.  This  will  account  for  the  diminished  imporlB  and  exports  of  that  year.  It  is 
abo  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fiscal  year  1843  not  only  consisted  of  but  six  months,  but 
of  those  six  months  in  which  the  imports  are  generally  the  least ;  and  hence  the  great 
iJling  off  of  the  revenue.  The  facts  above  stated  arose  from  the  change  of  the  comroer. 
cial  and  fiscal  year.    The  increased  export  of  1847  arises  fi-om  the  famine  in  E^ope. 
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CONSUMPTION,  Biti,  OF  TEA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE8. 

The  following  statement,  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  teas  consomed  annually 
from  1821  to  1847,  and  the  amount  of  duty  which  accrued  on  the  some  from  1821  to  18^, 
together  with  the  average  rate  of  duty  per  pound,  and  its  equivalent  ad  valorem,  during 
the  years  in  which  the  article  was  subjected  to  duty  on  importation,  is  derived  firom  the 
Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  December  7,  1847  :— 


Tean  endiof  Septem- 
ber 30, 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 


aaaDtity. 

Pounds. 

.  4,5864223 

5,305,588 

6,474,934 

7,771,619 

7,173,740 

8,482,483 

3,070,885 

6,289,581 

5,602,795 

6,873,091 

4,654,681 

8,627.144 

12,927.643 

13,193,553 


Value.      I  Yeanendinf  SepCem-  Quantity.  TahM. 

n./.',ir«.          berao,  Pommds,  Dtllan. 

]    HJ,:J64ll835 12,331,636  3,594W 

111  i>.579  11836 14,484,784  4,472,342 

l..Tl7,i95    1837 14,465,722  5.003.401 

:J,^Ji/i03;  1838 11,978,744  2,559,246 

3;jn;.:94;1839 7,748,028  1,781,824 

2,113,087  11840 16,860,784  4,059,545 

942,439  1841 10,772,087  3,075,333 

1842 13,482.645  3.567,745 

1843» 12,785,748  3,405,627 

1844t 13,054,327  3,152.225 

1845t 17,162,550  4.809,621 

I846t 16,891,020  3.983,337 

1847t 14,221,910  3,200,056 


1,771,993 
1,53U60 
1,5324211 
1,057,528 
2.081,339 
4,775,081 
5,1224275 


Teanendinjr         Duties. 
September  30,        DoUart. 


Average  Eqaivalent  | 
rate  of  ad  valorem  | 
duties.       duties.       Tears  endiof 
CemU.     Percent.     Septemb*r30, 

13    31.45      13.152     "" 

02    30.87     141.12 

60    30.09     129.27 

13    33.03     116.35 


1827.. 


1821 1,442367 

1822 1,637,835 

1823 2;000,754 

1824 2,587,949 

1825 2,405,355  02    33.53     107.05    1 1831..  .. 

1826 2,911,188  17    3432     119.13     1832 


1828... 
1829.. 
1830.. 


Duties. 

DMar$, 

1,029,360 

2,138,457 

1,889,822 
2,287,364 
1.478,496 
14216,427 


Arerafe 

rate  of 

duUes. 

CenU. 

65    33.52 

54    34.00 

75    33.73 

68    32i28 

22    31.75 

30    14.01 


Equivalsnt 
adTslorsB 


Percmt 
I09i22 
120.68 
123.40 
149.28 
139.80 
58.44 


EXPORT  OF  CORN  AND  CORN  MEAL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  com  and  com  meal  exported  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  fifty -seven  years,  commencing  in  1791  and  closing  in  1847: — 

TOTAJ..  EXPORTS  OF  CORN  AND  CORN  MSAL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1791  TO  1847. 

CommeaL 
BarrOM. 
173,775 

151,301 
207,604 
146,710 
146,678 
149,609 
166,783 
140,917 
159.435 
171,843 
165,672 
206,063 
232,284 
209.190 
174,254 
247,883 
269,030 
298,790 
945.039 


Yeaia. 

Com. 

BusktU. 

1791. 

1,713,214 

1792. 

1,964,973 

1793. 

1,233,768 

1794. 

1.505,977 

1795. 

1,935.345 

1796. 

1,173,552 

1797. 

804322 

1798. 

1,218.231 

1799. 

1,200,492 

1800. 

1,694,327 

1801. 

1,768,162 

1802. 

1.633,283 

1803. 

2,079,608 

1804. 

1,944,873 

1805. 

861,501 

1806. 

1,064,263 

1807. 

1,018,721 

1808. 

249,538 

1809. 

522,049 

Com  meal. 

Yeats. 

Cora. 

Com  meal. 

Tean. 

Core. 

Btrrelt. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

BuskeU. 

351,695 

1810. 

1,054,252 

86,744 

1829. 

897,656 

263,405 

1811. 

2,790,850 

86,744 

1830. 

444,109 

189.715 

1812. 

2,039,999 

147,426 

1831, 

571,312 

241,570 

1813. 

1,486,970 

90,810 

1832. 

451,230 

512,445 

1814. 

614^84 

52,521 

1833. 

437,174 

540,286 

1815. 

830,516 

26,438 

1834. 

303,449 

254,799 

1616. 

1,077,614 

72,634 

1835. 

755,781 

211,694 

1817. 

387,454 

89,119 

1836. 

124,791 

231.226 

1818. 

1,075,190 

106,763 

1837. 

151,276 

338,108 

1819. 

1,086,762 

120,029 

1838. 

172,321 

919,353 

1820. 

533,741 

135.271 

1839. 

162,306 

266,816 

1821. 

607,277 

146,318 

1840. 

574,279 

133,606 

1822. 

509,098 

131,669 

1841. 

535,727 

111,327 

1823. 

749,034 

148,228 

18i2. 

600,308 

116.1^1 

1824. 

779,297 

141,501 

1843. 

672,608 

108,342 

1825. 

869,644 

172,723 

1844. 

825,282 

136,460 

1826. 

505,381 

187,225 

1845. 

840,184 

30,818 

1827. 

978,664 

158,652 

1846. 

1,826.068 

67,260 

1828. 

70,492 

131,041 

1847. 

17,272,815 

*  Nine  months,  ending  June  30. 


t  Yean  ending  Jtme  30. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1847. 

We  pabiUti  below  the  amuial  statement  of  Cdonel  Utoro,  of  the  United  States  Revenue 
Diepartment,  of  the  arriTmls  of  veaseb  at  the  port  of  New  Yoik  from  foreign  countries 
fiom  January  Ut,  1847»  to  Jannary  Ist,  1848:— 

CommiBS. 

American. 

Britiah. 

Brenea * 

Swedish^ 

Hanrtmigh....... 

French ^ 

Dutelu 

Belgi^^ 

Norwegian 


Propmn^ 

flpmiah. 

Aaafrian ^..., 

Sicilian 

tMBian. 

Neapolitan 

Sardinian. 

Genoeae* , 

■  ortaguese 

Mew  Granada...., 

Brazitiaiu 

Chiijaiu. 

(Mdeuburgh 

Mecklenbargh.... 

TenezueliatL. , 

Lubec 

Colombian 

HoBte  Videan — 

KaiphanBen 

fiaeoofl  Ayrean.... 
Chinese  Jonk 


Bkipt. 

Barka. 

Tolal. 

555 

369 

683 

344 

9 

1,946 

84 

155 

361 

159 

7 

736 

16 

45 

99 

1 

99 

9 

18 

43 

.... 

69 

9 

19 

i 

34 

18 

29 

.... 

57 

10 

93 

1 

4 

49 

3 

13 

...  • 

99 

1 

19 

14 

1 

98 

3 

5 

18 

3 

30 

1 

6 

•  ... 

18 

...  * 

4 

11 

1 

16 

1 

9 

... . 

... . 

1 

1 

1 

«  5 

...  • 

9 

• ... 

.... 

.... 

9 

.... 

.... 

• ... 

.... 

• ... 

1 

I 

4 

13 

...  • 

3 

*•« . 

3 

«..• 

1 

1 

...a 

...  * 

.... 

«... 

• ... 

1 

.... 

1 

,,. , 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

'*i 

.... 

•  ... 

1 

.... 

• ... 

...  • 

1 

...  • 

... . 

•  ... 

... . 

•  ..^. 

.... 

Total 705       709     1^299       514         1         5        17      3,147 

Pawangeis  airiTod  in  the  same  period,  166,110. 

00MPA&4TiyX  TOW. 

The  aimexsd  ssfaednle  shows  the  nomber  of  ▼eeseb  and  ptassageis  ani?ed  at  the  port 
of  New  York  in  each  year  since  1834:— 


1835... 
1836... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 


No.  of 
Anivdi. 
9,094 
9,991 
9.071 
1,790 
9,159 
1,953 
9,118 


No.  of 

PaMMMfft. 

35,303 
60,541 
57,975 
95,581 
48,159 
69,797 
57,337 


Ttan. 

1849.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1847.. 


Now  of 
ArrinJs. 
1,960 
1,839 
9,908 
9,044 


3,147 


No.  of 

PMMDfen. 

74,949 

46,309 

61,009 

89,960 

115,930 

166,110 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  rmmber  of  arrivals  in  1847  was  854  greater  than  In  any  pre- 
TiooB  year,  and  the  nomber  of  passengers  40,880  greater  than  in  1846,  and  more  than 
doable  that  of  any  year  previous  to  1846.  Of  the  increase  of  arrivals  compared  with  the 
previotiB  year,  396  were  American,  356  British,  95  Bremen,  91  Swedish,  8  Hambnrgfa, 
49  French,  29  Dntch,  18  Belgian,  7  Norwegian,  14  Danish,  6  Prussian,  19  Spanish,  Slc. 

TOL.   XVIII. H0#  II.  14 
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COASTWISE  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK  IN  1847. 

MoiiTiifl.                       BmiiMhipt.  ekipt.  Bwki.  Brio.  Scbooom.  T«ld. 

Jwiuary ,  J?  15  34  233  298 

February 1  14  15  60  251  341 

March..,. ,..  2  18  17  69  399  505 

ApriJ...; 9  19  12  36  317  386 

May-.. 3  1^  5  35  299  359 

June :  3  25  11  33  333  405 

July- 3  27  14  70  371  485 

August „ Q  29  11  54  346  435 

September... 3  19  12  44  393  471 

October 4  18  10  50  337  419 

Noviember 4  16  16  63  302  401 

December.... 5  14  16  51  273  359 

Whole  number  as  abovQ............ 4,864 

Which  added  to  the  forefgn -. 3,147 

Makes  a  iotal  for  the  year  of...; 8,011 

Whole  number  last  year ....w : 6^52 

Increase.. ;. ..........;......;.: ...: h^SB 

In  t|ie  above  table  there  are  no  sloops^  included,  which,  if  added  to  the  many  schoooeit 
from  Virspnia  and  Philadelphia,  with  wood  and  coal,  which  discharge  theik-  cargoes  at 
Brooklyn,  Williamsbnrgh^  J^ney  City,  and  th^  fidjacent  towns  on  the  Hudson,  and  are 
not  boarded,  owing  to  the  remoteness,  of  thbee  points  for  general  business,  would  make 
the  nnmber  much  greater.  We  estimate  the  schoonera  that  arrive  at  the  .above  places, 
and  are  not  reported^  at  six  per  day,  which  we  think  a  small  estimate ; — this  would  give 
for  the  year  2,190  additional  schooners  to.be  added  to  the  coasting  trade,  making  the 
whole  number  of  coastwise  arrivals  for  1847«  7,054. 


TOBACCO  INSPECTIONS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Befow  is  a  correct  statement  M  the  Inactions  of.  Leaf  Tobacco  at  the  port  of  New 
York  from  1834,  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inspection^  Warehouse  in  tbi  dty, 
to  the  cleee  of  1847,  inclusive,  and  the  Stocks  iU  the  warehouse  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month-for  eleven  years,  compiled  by  the  inspector,  Mr.  Naiihaniel  Pearce,  horn  the  records 
of  liis  ofl^,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  William  Agnew  and  Sons:-^ 


UfSPECnONS. 


Ymii. 


if 


I 


1834 3,657  1,754     413 

m35 11,278  2,130  1,131 

18^6 10,495       87  2,509 

1837 6,047  683  409 

1838 7,599  360   71 

1839......  6,630  972   24 

1840 10,263  3,502      63 


t 


85  5,909 

190  14,729 

16  13.107 

10  7*149 

...  8,030 

121  7,747 

2  13,830 


Tean. 


IB 


1841 9,955 

1842 8,236 

1843......  11,729 

1844......  6,052 

1845 7,387 

1846....;.  5.701 

1647 8,217 


2,026  87 

1,123  61 

2^  68 

544  2 

180  48 

1.7S5  102 

3,893  90 


I 


...  10,068 

...  9.420 

...  12,051 

96  6,334 

45  7,660 

81  7,669 

4  ]9;204 


MoilTHi. 

January. 
Febf'ry.. 
Marph.. 
ApriL... 
May.... 
June;..... 
Jdy..... 
August.. 
Septem.. 
October. 
NovemV 
Decem'r. 


1817. 

3,478 
3.206 
3.124 
2.873 
2.318 
1,636 
1^441 
1,149 
1,393 
1,182 
840 
838 


18S8. 

1.722 
^.623 
1,562 
1,108 
913 
1.433 
1,964 
2.141 
2.464 
2.877 
2,198 
1,603 


1819. 
1,767 
1,286 
1.204 
2.070 
231 
2,704 
3.101 
2.639 
3,391 
3,086 
2,234 
1,455 


1840. 
1.000 
1.210 
1,123 
1.381 
1.034 
1.983 
2.544 
3,17.6 
4.531 
4.465 
4.281 
3,552 


1841. 

3,744 
3;433 
2.700 
3,035 
3.376 
3.772 
4.565 
4,174 
3,575 
3,430 
8.072 


1S4S. 
2.497 
2,417 
2,724 
2.396 
2,168 
1,787 
2,314 
2.943 
3,543 
2,934 
2,817 
2,343 


1841.  1844.  184$. 

2,419  6.219  4.12L 
2.400  6.236  3.990 
2,05S  5,970  3.860 
2.209  5.895  3,668 
2,622  5,809  3,463 
3,517  5,631  .%765 
4,164  6,210  3^7 
4,222  5,818  3,486 
5,580  5.746  3,747 
6.784  5336  4.396 
6.441  4.624  3,594 
6,326  3,875  3,072 


1846. 
3.355 
3.325 
3,109 
2,850 
2.536 
2,536 
2,438 
2,901 
3,326 
3,996 
3,974 
2,914 


1847.  1848. 

2,901  5,200 

2,612  

2,456  

2,348  ...». 

2,506  

2,425  

2,831  

2,934  

3,854  ...... 

5,187  

6.136  

5,093  
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IMPORT  OF  VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  INTO  NEW  YORK. 

ncrOtT  OF  JUnWACTUBXD  TOBACXX)  AT  THIS  POST  WWOM.  IST  JAMUAST  TO  3l8T  DBCEMBU^ 
1847,  LHtXUSlT«  ;  OCSXSCTBD  AKD  ABSAHOED  ST  CHAS.  M.  OONlf OLLT  FOR  THS  MBBCHAlfe^ 
MAflAZOIE. 

If  QIODC?  Ok 

Inro&T—  pftokmfM. 

Prom  Ricfamond 75;817 

**    Peterebnrgh 53,586 

-    Norfolk 730 

«•     Other  placet 7,918, 


Bune  tkM  ProbtUe  ftoek  SaiM  Ubm 
last  jtrnr,    now  on  hand,     lut  yaw. 

61,600  

47,809  

424  

2.886  


Total  iMckagea. 138,051        112,118        36,000        30,000 


KBCBIPtS  nf  fOIXIB  TXAX8. 

FVom  Ut  Juniary  to  31tt  December,  1839 ^lackagcf 

«  M  •*  1840 

•*•«••  1841 

M  u  u  1842... 

•*•*••  1843 

tt  tt  €4  1844« 

"  «•  "  1845.".!!!.. 

••  ••  *•  1846 


51,579 
63,805 
84,779 


61,676 

97,536 

105.689 

112,118 

Stock  on  hand  3l8t  December,  1846,  was. .packages         30,000 

ReceiptB  past  year  from  all  ports.. 138,051 


Total /...... 

From  which  dedad  as  Mows: — 

8lo^  on  hand  this  day  estimated 

This  quantity  reoeiyed  past  year  and  incladed  in  abo?e  receipts, 
being  for  re-shipraeot  to  other  ports ^ 


36,000 
9,654 


The  estimated  namber  of  packages  sold  last  year.. 
Against  diis  ntomber  sold  throngh  1846 


168,051 


45,654 

12237 
107,670 


NEW  YORK  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  HIDES 

nOM  TUB  1st  of  JAirUABT  TO  TBI  SlsT  OF  DBCEMBVE,  1847. 


raoK—  No. 

Afiica 30,816 

An^jsimra M.986 

Antwerp 12,786 

Baenoe  Ayres 27,229 

Calcutta 2,237 

Carthagena 33,541 

Central  America. ....  30,953 

Coracoa 5,253 

ChiU 1,781 

Hane 846 

Honduras.. 915 

Ligaayra  &  Porto  Cabello .  9,290 

limpool 2,648 

London. 7,873 

Manicaibo 22,702 

Mexioo 34,746 


379 


27 


PaoM— 

Monte  Video 

MaranbaniM 

Para 

Rio  Janeiro... 

Rio  Grande 

West  Indies 

Southern  States. 

Texas .*. 

Coastwise. 

To  Dealcsis,  diiefly  pur- 
chases made  in  neigh- 
boring cities 


No. 
86,677 
43,097 
4,236 
80,820 
113,448 
18,866 
91,770 
344202 
10.407 


Total  1847.., 
«     1846... 


990,305 
565,383 


144 
9 
4 


184,180      422 


978 
712 


IXPOET  OP  HIDES  FOE  TBI  TXAK8 


i84e.   I84I.   1841.   1841.   1844.   i84f.   1846.   1847. 

31,325       4,245       3];^6       53,633       45,615      '46,396       55,924       15,236 
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BOSTON  ARIUVALS  AND  CLEARANCES  IN  1947. 

Pbtpt.      Bmrica.        Brifi.       SdiooiMn.   SkMmiu        Total. 

Coaetwifle 127        290        1,^        5,551        135        7,125 

Foreign. 182       262  698        1,613  1        2,756 

Total 309        552        1,720        7,164        136        a,881 

Of  the  foreign  arrivals,  4  shipa,  17  biirk«,  222  brigs,  1,268  schooneis,  and  1  sloop,  were 

Bntiflh ;  3  ships  and  2  bri^  Danish ;  1  brig,  Bremen ;  4bri0B,  French ;  1  bari^  Russian ; 

Ibavk  and  6  bri^^,  Swedini ;  2  brigs,  Spanish ;  1  bark,  1  brig,  and  1  schooner,  Dutch ; 

3img8,  BraziHan;  1  brig,  Belgian:  Total,  1,5^  foreign  vessels. 

CLKAULIVCES. 

Bhipt.      Batlu.  Brigt.  Bebooiran.  Bloom.  Totat 

Coastwise 203        315  733  1,883         64  3,198 

Foreign.. .....,.« 116       228  626  1,556         ...  2,526 

Total "$19      "543      1,359         3,439         64         5.724 

Of  the  foreign  clearances,  3  ships,  17  barks,  219  brigs,  and  1,274  schoon^s  were  Brit- 
ish ;  3  ships  and  2  brigs,  Danish ;  1  brig,  Bremen ;  4  brigs,  French ;  1  bark,  Roasian ; 
1  bark  and  6  brigs,  Swedish ;  2  inrigs,  Spanish ;  1  b^rk,  1  brig,  and  I  schooner,  Datcfa ; 
3  brigs,  Brazilian ;  1  brig,  Belgian :  Total,  1,540  foreign  vessels. 

It  will  appear,  by  the  above  statement,  that  there  are  about  3,927  more  arrivals  coast* 
wise  than  elearanees,  which  is  caused  by  many  vessels  sailing  under  ooasUng  license,  and 
do  not  clear  at  the  custom-house,  unless  carrying  goods  entitled  to  debenture.  The  ani- 
wils  and  clearances  of  the  British  Royal  Mail  Steamers  are  not  included  in  the  above  re- 
port.  The  same  is  the  case  with  eastern  packet  steamers.  There  are  1,920  more  arri- 
vals this  than  last  year,  viz :  426  foreign,  and  1,494  coastwise. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON. 

The  followiog  statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  Boston  aie  strictly  ao- 
cantte,  hatil&g'been  made  up  with  much  care  from  the  books  of  the  Custom-house  for  the 
**  Morning  Post*'    In  publishing  them  the  Post  remarks: — 

**  One  fact  they  render  strikingly  apparent  We  mean  the  gratifying  fiict  that,  within 
a  period  of  ten  years,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Boston  has  more  than  doubled  in  amount ; 
the  number  of  foreign  arrivals  having  increased  from  1,313,  with  a  tonnage  of  208,891, 
in  1838,  to  2,739  in  1847,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  375,572 ;  the  tonnage  cleared, 
from  1^,884  to  326,708 ;  the  number  of  men  employed  in  foreign  bound  ships,  from  7,964 
to  16,824 ;  the  value  of  hnporte,  frt»n  (13,463,465  to  ^6,110,761 ;  of  exports,  purely 
4be  products  of  American  industry,  firom  $4^440,801  to  (8,837,776 ;  and  the  amount  oif 
revenue  collected,  from  $2,548,398  40  to  (5,414,^3  39.  Nor  does  this  latter  sun  give 
the  full  amount  of  revenue  which  accrued  at  the  port  during  the  year  which  has  just  closed, 
the  public  ymrehouses  now  being  full  of  goods  which  have  not  yet  paid  duty.  The  goods 
warehoused  during  the  year  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  9878,^8  56,  and  this  sum  nKist 
be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  year,  making  the  total  of  96,292,551  93,  almost  three 
times  as  mach  as  the  revenue  of  1838. 

tTATEMaifT  OP  THB  VALUB  OP  IMPO&TS  TO,  AlfD  BZPORT^  FROM  VOREBN  PORTS,  IT  TBB  POET 
OF  BOffTOir ,  WITB  THE  RBVEHUR  RXCSIVED  AT  THB  CUSTOM-BOVSB,  imOM  1^38  TO  1847. 
XXPDmTI.  i BZPORTf. ^ 

Y—n.  TahM.  fVnvifD  H«reh.  DohmMio  Prodoetk  JUtmvsw 

1838 $13,463,465  $2,595,987  $4/140,891  $2,548,398  40 

1839 18,409,186  3,495,720  4,507^16  3,294,827  65 

1840 14,123,308  34J68,535  5,135.779  2.456,92$  32 

1841 18,908.242  3,499,580  5,892,672  3.226,441  47 

1842.... 16,027,450  2,475,233  4,750,851  2.780,186  04 

1843 20.662.567  3.453,660  5,081,704  3.491.019  82 

1844 22,141,788  2.351,495  5,843.231  5.934,945  14 

1845. 21.591.877  2,534.557  6,736,273  5.249.634  00 

1846 2]4»4.800  1,764.022  6.481,802  4,872,570  16 

1847 47410.761  1.675,366  8,837,766  5,414^123  39 

TotaL 9213,72d»444      «27,114,155       $57,708,785       $39,269,172  29 
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STATKMSirT  SBOWIHO  THB  ITOlfBKm  OP  ABKITALS  FKOH  FOSBUlf  PORTS  AT  TBI  PO&T  OP  B08TOV, 

nr  BACH  TEAS  PROM  1838  TO  1847,  ihclusiti. 


Tean. 
1838.. 
1839.. 

1841.. 


No.  of 
Anirwih. 
1.313 
1.552 
1,638 
1,790 


No.  of 

ArriTah. 
...      1.738 
...      1,716 
1844 9,174 


Taon. 
1843.. 
1843.. 


No.  of 
Taats.  Anivab. 

1845 2,305 

1846 ..,.      2,000 

1847 3,739 


STATEMBirr  SBDWina  the  TOinrAQB  op  YBSSELS  XHOAOED  in  the  PORBIQN  TRADE  OP  THE  PORT 
OF  BOSTOir,  Ain)  NUMBER  OP  MEN  EMPLOYED  DURINO  TBB  TEN  TEARS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PORB- 
eoING  STATEMENT. 


IHWAR*. 

TOBWICO 

T«an.  ratored. 

1838.  308,891 

1839.  237.422 
IMO.  257.143 

1841.  286,812 

1842.  270,711 


OUTWiJQ>. 


Toaiia|i  Man 

elaared.  amployad. 

163384  7,964 

196.036  d.758 

189,687  9350 

236,464  12,066 

217,829  11,465 


No.  of 
claar. 
1.633 
1.389 
1,362 
1,581 
1,540 


Taart. 

VKWAM9. 

Toonaga 
antered. 

Toonan 
claarad. 

OUTWARA 

Man 
amployad. 

No.  of 

cloar. 

1843. 

247A216 

221,411 

10,647 

1,638 

1844. 

311.599 

242,340 

13^8 

3.000 

1845. 

316.026 

309.565 

13.981 

3,309 

1846. 

302.901 

971,279. 

19,787 

1,998 

1847. 

375,572 

326,708 

16324 

3^'>37 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

COMHRRCB  OP  pmLADBLPHU  POR  THE  TEARS  1845,  1846,  AND  1847,  QOMPA 

184i.  1846.  1847. 

Valae  of  imports.. $7,494,497  00        98,308,615  00        $13,145,937  00 

Dniics  received 3,370^17  71  2,420,661  78  3.904.748  97 

VALUE  OP  EXPORTS  TO  PORXIGN  PORTS.  AHNUALLT,  PROM  1843  TO  1847. 

184t.     1844.     184i.     184S.     1847. 

Domestic  RTticles...    $2337,646    (3,336.673    $3,413,938    $4,596,744    $7,936,087 
Foreign 331,535  338.033  503.905  531.310  643.178 


TotaL $3,059,171    $3,664,696    $3,916,833    $5,118,054    $8,579,365 

TONNAQR  RNTBRED  PROM  PORRIQN  PORTB. 

184S. 

American  vMselfl tons        73.705 

Foreign  '•     „ 10,794 


1846. 

87.146 
13.483 


1847. 

107.937 

40.144 


Total 84,499        99.639        148.071 


Anifala  from  ibrejgn  ports... 
Coestwiae , 


Total 

Clearances  for  foreign  porta.. 


387 
8.039 

8.416 
400 


459 
6.018 

•6,477 
458 


657 
17.083 

17,740 
598 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN,  etc,  MEASURERS'  REPORT. 


Tbe  following  table,  deriped  from  the 
grain,  aeeds,  salt,  and  eoal,  annually,  for 


**  Commeicial  List,"  shows  the  measurement  of 
die  last  ten  yean: — 


Ttui. 


>Bm»k. 


B41.... 


vm.. 


1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 


487.  ^ai 
48^r:o 

M 

71 

941.  r.''^ 


Com. 
455.:i70} 

4oa.8s«} 


1S3,DA5 


ii>,a:f4 

HH.0J3J 

Bri.'>r7l 


BH.0J3 
BTi. 

83,a   , 

7ajT« 


44,386 
35,07dl 
90,019 
58v600 
4S.630i 
40.330 
36,910 


Oati. 

979.1041 

309.974i- 

998,473} 

187,5081 

194.908 

379.7132 

375.578} 

357.6771 

350,949 

360.171 


8eedf. 
99.944 
11,593 
18.348 
19,704 
95.198' 
97,773 
49,358 
3M34 
15.864 

7,538 


Bmm.  Coal,  Bit. 

1.4011  138.713 

397   86.459 

696   165,740 

'^^    118,108 

9,068 

131.909 

97,r 


3,895 
676 


3,04(^ 
1.616 
1.580 
1,409 
3,930}  981.838 


348.961 
968,760 


Hit. 
356,4071 
991.568 
957.143 
396.13» 
151.950 
174.1341 
917,815} 
146.451 
937.483 
946,438 


*  Some  of  the  smaller  ciaft  heretofore  entered  are  omitted  this  year. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  H.  Bell,  Em].,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  foUowing  tabular  state- 
menta  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that  city : — 

OOMFAEATITB  fTATEMEHT  Of  THB  GROSS  AMOUNT  OF  WEIGBABLS  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  Of- 
PORTED  DrrO  THE  PORT  OF  PHILADELFHU  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  DECEMBER  3lST,  DUSnO 
THE  TEARS  1846  AND  1847. 

, 1846 .        , 1847 , 

AaxiCLBS.  Tom.  Cwt.   On.  Lbt.      Ton.     Cwt  Qn.  Lte. 

Iron,  Railroad.. 73    14      3    21        

RoHedbar. 2,244    17      1     14  2,736      13      0 

Hammered,  sheet,  rod,  and  hoop 499      6      3      8  1,686    12      2    23 

ng 226307  440    18      20 

Old  and  scrap 26    U      1    25  52    11      3      7 

Castings. 94    17      1     11  •      54      4      2    IS 

Chain  cables  and  anchors 8    10      0      3  152      4      2    15 

Steel .' 287    16      1    21  272    17      2      0 

Anvils 85    16      3     15  68    12      3      9 

Nails  and  spikes ^331  2370    16 

Hammers  and  sledges. 2    19      1      8  1      1      3    19 

Iron  wire 2      3      0    26.  3      3      3      5 

Lead,  pig  and  dd 12      0    19  10      0      7 

Hemp 7      4      0      7        

Cordage , , 

Tallow , 

Glassware 0      10      0        

Bogar  of  lead,  paints,  &^ 4413    23  250024 

Bristles 0      4      1    15 

Gke , 

Wool 110    19      0      0  76    17      3      0 

Fish,  smoked  and  dried ^ 39    16      2      7  391    11      1     10 

Cheese 2      3    19  0    13      0    23 

ChocoUtc 0312  022    13 

Pfepcr  and  books. 77325  25    18      023 

Cotton 0      10      3 

Twine 16      1      2     11  0    15      1    20 

Hams 0    14      2      0  0      9      2    12 

Pork. 

Sugar- 8,752      5      0      7  24,445    10      2    23 

Coffee. 7,570      9      1    £i  4,420      1      3    11 

Tea,  Green.... « 0      5      2      9 

Black 0      3      2      7 

Cassia. 

Coooa 75      0      2    20  0      6      3     12 

Pimento , 31     16      0      6  81      8      1    22 

Indigo : 58    10      3    14  57      7      2      2 

Raisins,  prones,  and  figs. 832      1      2    27  343     12      1     10 

Natmegs,  mace,  and  cloves 0      1      0    20  6    14      1     18 

Gin^r. 4      0      3    15  7    14      2    26 

Aimonds 19      4      2      8  87    13      3      0 

Pepper..., 2    18      1     14  7      7      2      0 

HagR. 218      4     2      7        

Bipoching  powdpra 49      5      1     13  97    19      0    24 

Snlphftte  of  Barytcs 271      6      0    10  5      3      3    16 

Saltpctri?,  refined.... 45    16      3    11        

Wdnau  and  filbctw 37      8      2      4  46      6      3      1 

Drugs ., 10    12      0    11  102    12      3    22 

Soda  ash , 1,571      3      1    24  2,535    17      2    24 

Tobseco. 84    17      1      4  287      8      1    24 

OotTanis 171    19      3    16  0      1      3      0 

Afinn^., 27 ... 

Wtt........ 1      7      1    18  2    11      8      8 
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fWMPanTiyB  tftkTnojn  <^  thx  qvuktttt  of  oovpui  upoatid  nro  thb  fokt  op  raiiaA- 
ISLTBU  oiniiini  TBS  TSARS  1845, 1846,  aho  1847. 

184i. 


184i.  1846.  1847. 

Frmb  Baot.       Baft.       Baft. 

L^a^» S»361  48^8  34^90 

*^    '    ■  86394  51,857  19,669 

1,175 


Kode  Janeiio.. 
Sl  Domingo.... 

Gobi. 

Porto  Rico. 

Jim. 

Mtnciibo.. 


856 


401    4,753 
5,494  5     

450 

6,903  11,539  10,445 


MataiuM  mod 
ThomMu....; 


St. 


11 


Europe 

Port  aa  Prince  and 
Cape  Uajrtieti... 

HaTaoa... 

Other  plaoen 


mi. 

Bh*. 


1847. 


3,834 

10 

1 


9^184    6,519 

6       164 

894     


Total  Bags 73,105  136.607  73,504 

"    Hogsh'di 

'*    Tieroea. 4 

««    Barrels. 116         18 


NAVIGATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

iniTALB  AVirUALLT  AT  THS  FOBT  OP  FHILADSLPHU  IK  EACH  TBAB  FROM   1787  TO  1847, 

IlfCLXTSIVIB. 

The  fbUowing  statement  of  the  arriTals  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  from 
Janoiry  Ist,  1787,  to  January  1st,  1847,  embracing  a  period  of  sixtyume  years,  was  prepared 
penooally  by  Colonel  Childs,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "  Commercial  List,*'  from  the 
records  kept  at  the  costom-hoose,  and  originally  published  in  that  jovnaL  Tliis  table  cost 
Mr.  Childs  no  little  labor.  Since  1837,  the  retoms  have  been  annually  obtained  at  the 
eastomJkooee.  This  table  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  comparative  ibreign  and  coastwise  airi- 
nk  St  that  city  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  down  to  the  p^^nt  period! 


1787 

411 
834 
639 
595 

618 
779 
858 
641 
459 
443 
536 
667 
653 
611 
498 
547 
690 
699 
398 
351 
405 
500 
333 
74 
48 
487 
538 
533 

CSartwiM. 
390 
490 
376 
715 
853 

1^6 
1,338 
1,011 

939 
1.008 

835 
1,051 
1,135 
1,106 
1,064 
1,393 
1,196 
1,333 
1,369 
1,951 
1,683 
1,477 
1,435 
1,549 

819 

583 
1,113 
1,101 
1,338 

Total. 

986 

901 

700 

1,354 

1,448 

1,868 
3,007 
1,869 
1.570 
1,461 
1,386 
U87 
1,793 
1,759 
1,675 
1,790 
1,716 
1,933 
1,968 
34il9. 
3,034 
1.883 
1,935 
1,873 
393 
636 
1,600 
1,639 
1.770 

YaariL 

1818 

1819 

1830 

fbraln. 
576 

1788 

1789* 

450 
479 

1790t 

1831 

441 

1791 

1792t 

1883 

1833 

494 

488 

1793t 

1834 

501 

1794 

1835 

1836 

484 

1795 

488 

1796 

1837 

469 

1797 

1798 

1799 ^ 

1800 

J801 

W08  .. 

1828 

1839 

1830 

1831 

1833 

1833 

450 
374 
415 
396 
488 
474 

1803 

1834 

430- 

1804 

1835 

489 

1805 

1836 

431 

1806..;.";;!;!. 

1837 

409 

1807 

1838 

464 

1808 **  .. 

1839....* 

581 

1809        **   , 

1840      

45^ 

1810 

1841 

504 

1811 

1843 

454 

1812 

1813§ 

18l2 

1843..... 

1844 

378 
478 

1845 

887 

181?..... 

1846 

459 

laiSfl 

181^. 

1847 

668 

CoMtwlM. 

TocaU 

1.101 

1,677 

1,046 

877 

tei 

913 

1,354 

1,813 

1,706 

1,018 

1.500 

981 

1.488 

1,195 

1.679 

1,195 

1.679 

.1,330 

1,789 

1,347 

1.697 

3,310 

8,584 

3,887 

3,703 

3,363 

3,658 

3349 

34177 

8,573 

3,047 

8,686 

3,116 

3,573 

4,008 

3,764 

4,185 

7^76 

8,185 

10,860 

11.384 

11,188 

11,709 

9,706 

10,16l> 

9,346 

9,750 

7,973 

8.487 

7,659 

8,031 

7,717 

8,189 

8,039 

8,416 

6,018 

6,477 

14,583 

15351 

*  From  the  1st  of  August  to  the  31st  of  December— no  Records  for  the  early  part  of 
^  year.  t  The  Books  of  these  yean  are  mislaid.  t  Embargo.  §  War  with 
<)im  Britain.         |  Opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 


aw 
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EAST  INDIA  AND  PACmC  TRADE. 

The  "  Boston  Trayeller  "  fornlshes  rather  an  interestiDg  table  of  the  extent  of  onr  timde 
wilSi  China  and  the  i^nds  in  the  Pacific  The  whole  nninber  of  arriTak  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1847,  were— 


At  Boston 

New  Yofk. 

Salem 

Total.... 


60 

50 
6 


At  Baltunore.. 

New  Bedford.. 


^ 

1 

1» 

The  v^ole  number  of  vessels  which  cleared  for  ports  in  the  Pacific  and  tfie  Ea«t  Indies* 
i^om  dlfierent  ports  in  the  United  States,  was  181,  viz*. — 

From  Boston 89 

«     NewYoriL 70 

**     Salem 9 


From  Baltimore .........    7 

«<     Philadelphia 2 

««     Norfolk 2 


From  New  Bedlbrd^ I 

**     Newbmyport 1 


In  1846,  ^e  nmnber  of  arrivals.of  vessels  engaged  in  the  above  trade  were  140,  so  that 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  the  past  year  of  18.  The  same  year  Ike 
clearances  Were  139;  showing  an  increase  of  49. 


BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO. 

XXPOET  OF  BXinSH  MANUTACTUBES  TO  MEXIOO. 


-lAinJAET  1  TO  JlTLT  1- 


aetic»s.  1844.  184S. 

Cotton  yam,  No.  1 Jbs.  8,114        

"     »       2 15,050  12,720 

Cambrics  and  ramdins yds.  5,1 48  44,886 

Calicoes,  plain.. 184,413  1,286,893 

Co<y  and  linen,  mixed.. 2,760  20,755 

Coral,  velveteens,  velvets,  &c.. 9,509 

Calicoes,  primed  and  dyed 1,404,684  3,275,922 

Hosiery...^ doz.  323  836 

Shawls  and  handkei«hie6. 100  1^601 

Lace,  Ac .yds.  5^96  76,948 

Dnenmnented  cotton  goods valoe  J6304  X446 


1846.  1847. 

'27,45]^  '  aiioA 

17,116    

534,329  123,276 

3,674  5,629 

3,i3ii206  246,'895 

1,328     

34,725  3,401 

43,167     


LUMBER  TRADE  OF  QUEBEC. 
We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  tunber  measured  at  Qneb<te  tb  the  S^ 
of  November  in  each  of  the  three  years  1845, 1846, 1847  >^ 

184S. 

White  pine. feet  19,llly455 

Bed  pine 4,444,515 

Oak- 1,800,446 

Elm ^ .-. 1,566,915 

Aflh-. « 412,096 

Baawood /. 37,086 

Buitetnut. 9,664 

Tam?rac.« 199,933 

Birch  and  maple 160,007 


1846. 

1847. 

24,504,375 

12,0264J94 

5,247,754 

6,516,922 

2,429,582 

2,484,5© 

3,455,122 

2,035,541 

260,088 

128,715 

82,798 

12.693 

20,782 

6,618 

693,584 

590,619 

240,787 

92,337 

Ymn.  QomotitT. 

1837 -cwt    43.164 

1S38 49.541 

1839 41,863 

1840 63,162 


COFFfiE  EXPORTED  FROM  CEYLON. 

Oaandty. 


Yaan. 

1841 cwt    80,584 

1842 119,805 

1843 94.847 

1844 m^57 


Yean.  QniDdb. 

1845 cwt  178,603 

1846 173,892 

1847  (est'd  quant.).  240,003 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


PASSENGERS  ARRIVING  AT  PORTS  OP  ENTRY  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Tkb  MVomng  set  ooDeerning'  paMengen  arriying  at  the  porta  of  entiy  and  laDdingB  im 
4e  Stats  of  New  York,  paaKd  the  Senate  and  Aaaembly  of  tUa  State,  December  lOtb, 

Sec  1.  Within  twenty-four  bouv  after  the  arrival  of  any  ahip  or  ycaacl  at  any  port  of 
entry  or  landiog-plaoe  in  this  Sute,  aitoated  northerly  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  inclod- 
ing  thoee  upon  the  rlrer  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  the  Niagara  River,  and  Lake  Erie, 
from  any  of  the  United  States,  other  than  this  State,  or  from  any  country  out  of  the 
United  Sutes,  the  master  or  commander  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  make  a  report  in 
writing,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Tmstees  of  the  village  in 
which  such  port  may  be,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  other  inability  to  serve,  to  either  of 
the  truaCeee  of  said  village,  or  if  sQch  port  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  incorporated 
dty,  tbea  such  report  shall  be  made  to  the  mayor  of  such  city,  or,  in  case  of  his  absenee, 
to  one  of  the  aldermen  thereof,  or  if  such  port  or  landing  be  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  incorporeted  city  or  village,  then  such  report  shall  be  made  to  one  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  the  town  in  whi<£  such  port  or  landing  may  be ;  which  report  shall  state  the 
Dane,  place  of  birth,  last  legal  residence,  age  and  occupation  of  every  person  or  passenger 
emigratiiig  to  the  said  State,  arriving  in  sifch  ship  or  vessel  on  her  laat  vojrage  to  laid  port« 
not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  emigrating  to  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not  have  paid  the  commutation  money  mentioned  in  the  next  section  of  this  act  Li  caaa 
any  sucfa  maater  or  commander  ahall  omit  or  neglect  to  report  as  aforesaid  any  such  per- 
son or  passenger,  with  the  particulars  aforesaid,  or  shall  make  any  false  report  or  statement 
in  respect  to  any  such  person  or  passenger,  in  all  or  any  of  the  particulars  hereinbefore 
speciSed,  Bocfa  master  or  commander  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  $75  for  every  such  person  or 
passenger,  in  regard  to  whom  any  such  omission  or  neglect  shall  have  occurred,  or  anv  such 
nlse  report  or  statement  shall  be  made,  for  which  the  owner  or  owners  of  every  such  ship 
or  vessel  ahall  also  be  liable,  jointly  and  severally,  and  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recor- 
ered,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  whom  such  report  shall  be  made,  by  an  en- 
dorsement to  be  made  on  the  said  report,  to  require  the  master  or  commander  of  such 
ihip  or  vessel  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  village  or  city,  or  to  the  overseer  of  the 
soor,  aa  the,  case  may  be,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  every  person  or  passenger  reported 
by  such  master  or  commander  aa  aforesaid,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  as  aforesaid, 
vithin  twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  snch  ship  or  veasel  at  the  said  port  or 
kndmg. 

Sec.  3.  The  treasurer  of  each  6f  such  cities  and  villages  ahall,  within  five  dajrs  after  his 
election  to  office,  and  before  he  shall  perform  any  duties  under  this  act,  execute  a  bond, 
with  two  soreties,  to  the  supermtendents  of  the  poor  of  the  county  in  which  such  village 
or  dty  is  simated,  to  be  approved  by  the  Resident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  such  vit- 
Uge,  or  by  the  mayor  of  such  city,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties 
under  this  act,  and  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  months  of  February,  May, 
Aagost,  and  November,  in  every  year,  report  to  and  pay  over  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  in  which  such  city  or  village  is  sitaated,  the  amount  of  money  re- 
oeifed  by  him  since  his  last  previous  report,  for  commutation  as  aforesaid. 

Sec  4.  The  superintendents  of  said  counties  respeetively  shall  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  officers  of  such  cities,  or  villages,  or  towns,  for  servicev  rendered  by  them  under  tha 
provisicnis  of  this  act,  a^d  pay  the  same  out  of  the  commutation  money  received  by  them 
as  aibresaid,  and  shall  amraaUy,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  February  of  each  year, 
leport  to  the  legiaUture  the  amonnt  of  money  received,  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
daring  the  pre^ding  year,  and  the  maimer  in  which  the  same  has  been  appropriated  par- 
ticokdy. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  superintendents  to  provide  ibr  the  maintenanoa 
and  snpfMrt  of  sn6h  of  the  persons  for  whom  commutation  money  shsU  have  been  paid  as 
•fcresaid,  and  shall  appropriate  the  moneys  aforesaid  for  that  porpose,  in  such  manner  as^ 
toiodemiiify,  as  frr  as  may  be,  the  several  cities,  towns,  and  counties  of  this  Stste,  for 
toy  expense  or  charge  which  may  bo  incurred  for  the  maintenanco  and  support  of  tha 
ftnotm  aforesaid ;  auch  appropriations  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  expenses  iucnrred  by 
nid  cities,  towns,  and  counties  sevarallyy  ibr  mehmainteDaaes  aad  support. 
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Sec.  6.  In  case  any  soch  penon  for  whom  commntation  money  has  been  paid  as  afore- 
said,  shall  at  any  time,  within  three  yean  from  the  payment  of  such  money,  beoome 
chargeable  upon  any  city,  town,  or  county  within  this  State,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
aaid  eaperintendents  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  any  expenses  incurred  by  any  soch 
dty,  town,  or  county,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  any  such  person,  out  of  the 
comnratation  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  so  far  as  the  same  will  enable  them  to  do  so.  The 
said  superintendents  shall  prescribe  such  rales  and  regnUitiona  as  they  shall  deem  pnpeWf 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  right,  and  the  amount  of  the  claim  of  any  city,  town, 
or  county,  to  indemnity  under  this  and  the  preoedinff  section  of  this  act 

Sec.  7.  If  any  master  or  commander,  as  aforesaid,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  oyer 
to  the  said  treasurer  such  sum  of  money  as  is  hereinbefore  required  for  commutatioD 
monej,  for  each  and  every  such  person,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  sadi 
vessel  at  such  port  or  landing,  every  sudi  commander,  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  sack 
ship  or  vessel,  severally  and  respectively,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $75  for  ea<^  and 
every  person  or  passenger  on  whose  account  such  commutation  money  may  have  been  re- 
quired, to  be  sued  fbr  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  8.  The  penalties  and  forfeitures  prescribed  by  this  act,  may  be  sued  for  and  re* 

covered,  with  costs  of  suit,  by  either  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  where 

■nch  money  ought  to  be  paid,  in  the  name  o(  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  said 

county,  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof;  and,  when  recovered,  shall  be  applied  to 

"  the  purpose  specified  in  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Any  ship  or  vessel  whose  master  or  conmiander,  owner  or  owners,  shall  have 
incurred  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  for  such 
penalties  or  forfeitures,  which  shall  be  a  lien  upon  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  may  be  en- 
forced and  collected  by  warrant  of  attachment  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  title 
eight  of  chapter  eight,  of  the  third  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes— all  the  provisions  of 
which  title  shall  apply  to  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  by  this  act ;  and  the  aaid 
floperintendents  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  such  attachment,  be  deemed  creditors  of  such  diip 
or  vessel,  and  of  her  master  or  commander,  and  owner  or  owners  respectively. 

Sec  10.  This  act  shall  take  efiect  immediately. 


QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS  AT  NAPLES. 
F.  Eagle,  commander  of  the  United  States  ship  Princeton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  John 
Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  October  15th,  1847,  says: — 

**  Merchantmen  from  our  ports  should  always  get  a  certificate  of  health  from  the  conaol 
of  the  nation  for  which  they  sail  When  I  was  at  Gibraltar,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Boston, 
and  was  not  only  refused  pratique^  but  was  ordered  off  because  she  was  at  New  Orleans 
on  a  former  voyage.  These  vessels  go  to  Malta  or  Barcelona,  and  are  at  onoe  admitted, 
and  return  to  Gibraltar." 

We  subjoin  a  letter  from  Aletander  Hammett,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul,  addressed  to 
F.  Engle,  Esq.,  of  the  Princeton,  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  the  com- 
mander of  that  ship : — 

UmTED  States  Consulate,  Naflbs,  October  S9, 1847. 

DsAX  Sir  : — Having  applied  to  the  health  ofiioe  for  the  information  asked  for  in  your 
letter  of  the  31st  inst,  I  have  received  for  answer,  thot  from  the  ports  of  the  Ardiipelago 
there  is  free  pratique;  but  that,  from  the  15th  of  November  next,  a  certificate  from  a  con- 
sul of  His  Majesty  will  be  reqitired  that  there  has  been  no  case  of  cholera.  From  the 
ports  of  the  Adriatic,  twenty-one  days,  and  for  merchandise  susceptible  of  contagion, 
twenty-one  days  in  the  Lazaretto  of  Nisita ;  from  Tunis,  fourteen  days  for  vessels,  and 
fourteen  days  for  merchandise ;  Tangier,  seven  days,  and  fourteen  days  for  merchandise 
Boaceptible ;  Algiers,  free  pratique ;  Uie  Empire  of  Morocco,  fourteen  days  fbr  yeeselsy 
and  twenty-one  days  for  articles  of  merchandise  susceptible  of  contagion.  It  will  always 
be  necessary  to  have  a  certificate  fh>m  the  Neapolitan  Consul  of  the  good  health  of  the 
port  From  the  ports  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  quarantine  fixed,  though  pratiqma 
has  been  suspended.  Eveir  case  o{  an  arrival  will  need  a  report  of  the  drcurostaocea  to 
be  decided  on  by  the  Boarci.  The  cholera  is  in  the  Southern  ports  of  Ruaoa,  and  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  vessels  from  hence  are  refused. 

Albzajvsbe  Haxmht. 

F.  Ekqlb,  Esq.,  Commanding  United  Statea  Steamer  Princeton. 
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AH  ynmaA  from  New  Orleftna,  or  from  ports  in  the  vkiiiity,  are  refused.  Cotton  from 
ikere  has  to  go  through  the  same  prooess  as  if  from  Havana  or  Vera  Cmz — ^that  is,  ex* 
fosed  at  the  Lazaretto  to  air.  F.  Emqlb. 

Hoo.  J.  Y.  Majo5.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


TARE  OF  THE  GERMAN  CUSTOMS  UNION 

TTFOIf  TOBAOOOy  SIGBy  OUfffUf  BTC 

Tlie  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Schwerm,  Germany,  October  90th,  1847,  re- 
oeifed  at  the  Department  of  State,  was  originally  pobliahed  in  the  Washington  Uoion: — 

**  I  flhoold  acquaint  you  with  the  existing  tare  established  by  the  German  Customs 
Union  upon  tobacco  imported  in  hogsheads,  and  rioe  in  tierces,  as  I  ascertained  it  to  be 
ipoQ  the  frontiers  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  when  journeying  to  this  place  a  few  days 

**  The  tare  on  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  13  per  cent  If  the  boghead  should  weigh  over 
13  per  cent  for  the  quantity  of  tobacco  contained  in  it,  the  additional  weight  pays  duty  at 
iberate  of  5)  Prussian  thaJera  per  roll  centner — equal  to  about  $3  33  per  100  lbs.  Hogs- 
beads  wfaidi  contain  1,000  lbs.  tobacco^  wei^,  in  the  aggregate,  I  have  been  told— some 
Bore,  and  some  much  leas— 300  lbs. ;  consequently,  80  lbs.  of  wood^  or  of  hogshead,  pays 
tobacco  duty  amounting  to  $3  68  40-100  cents. 

*'This  extra  tax  upon  their  staple  product  the  planters  may  avoid,  by  making  their  hogs- 
beads  uniformly  of  the  same  size — ^not  to  exceed  in  weight,  if  they  are  to  hold  1,000  lbs. 
t€f  tobacco.  120  lbs.    This,  if  they  would  be  good,  would  insure  sufficient  strength. 

*The  Zoll-Verein  imported,  during  the  yesr  1846, 99,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and 
Mans.  If,  therefore,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  instead  of  13  per  cent,  was  realized  for  tare, 
ov  staple  was  taxed  unnecessarily  $77,731  75. 

**  The  tare  allowed  on  rice,  in  tierces,  entering  the  States  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  is  13  per 
cent  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  producers  of  rice  in  the  United  States,  to  be  careful  that 
thne  should  be  no  excess  of  ure  beyond  this,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  formidable  com- 
petitor in  Holland  in  the  German  markets.  The  JsTa  rice  is  ail  imported  in  bags,  upon 
vkich  a  tare  of  4  per  cent  is  allowed  in  the  ZoU-Verein.  This,  the  Dutch,  with  their 
hdatoal  good  economy,  aToid  exceeding." 


MODinCATION  OF  THE  MEXICAN  TARIFF. 
^  a  circular  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  the  following  modifications, 
In  some  of  its  details,  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  been  directed  to  carry  them  into 
cfieet:— 

"  That  the  duty  on  silk,  flax,  hemp  or  grass,  cotton,  wool,  wonted,  or  any  manufactures 
of  the  same,  or  of  either,  or  mixtures  thereof;  coffee,  teas,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and 
tQ  mannfactfires  thereof,  inclading  cigars  and  cigaritos ;  glass,  china,  and  stone  ware,  iron 
•nd  steel,  and  all  manufacmres  of  either,  not  prohibited,  be  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
On  copper,  and  all  manufactures  thereof;  tallow,  tallow-candles,  soap,  fish,  beef,  pork, 
kams,  bacon,  tongues,  butter,  lard,  cheese,  rice,  Indian  com  and  meal,  potatoes,  wheat, 
lye,  oats,  and  all  other  grain,  rye  meal,  and  oat  meal,  flour,  whale  and  sperm  oil, 
docks,  boots  and  shoes,  pumps,  bootees  and  slippers,  bonnets,  hats,  caps,  beer,  ale,  porter, 
cider,  timber,  boards,  planks,  acantling,  shingles,  laths,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  turpentine,  spirits 
of  taipentine,  vinegar,  apples,  ahip  bread,  bides,  leather,  and  manafiictures  thereof,  and 
ptper  of  all  kinds,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  these  reduced  rates  shall  also  apply 
ID  all  goods,  on  whkh  the  duties  are  not  paid,  remaining  not  exceeding  ninety  days  in 
^posit  in  the  Mexican  ports,  introduced  under  previous  regulations  eniforcing  military 
eoDiributiona.'* 


FOSTAL  REGULATIONS  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  U.  STATEa 
Hie  Fostmaster-General  of  the  United  States  poblishes,  under  date  November  5th» 

1847,  ther  following  circular : — 
*  The  British  goveriiment  having  seen  fit  to  charge  with  full  postage  across  the  Athmtit 

Iks  mail  matter  which  was  actually  conveyed  Mioas  it  by  the  United  States  mail  steamer 


280  Railroad^  Canal,  and  Steamboai  l^atistics. 

WaaliingtODt  it  becpmes  ntcnnry,  as  a  measare  of  self-protectUm,  that  thk  gorernmeiit 
riiould  take  the  steps  therein  aothorized  for  terminating  the  sabsisting  arrangement  between 
the  two  conntries — in  relation  as  well  to  British  mails  in  transit  through  this  country  for 
their  coloniol  possessions  on  this  continent,  as  the  ordinary  mail  intercourse  between  those 
possessions  and  the  Unifed  States.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  those  arrangements 
will,  in  consequence,  terminate  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1847. 

'*  The  necessary  result  will  be,  that,  on  and  after  the  16th  inst.,  no  mail  matter,  destined 
for  any  of  the  Britirii  possessions  on  this  continent,  will  be  permitted  to  leave  the  United 
States,  unless  the  United  States  postage  thereon  is  previously  fully  paid. 

Cave  JoHNSOif,  FoHmatter-GemermL** 
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BALTIMORE  AND  SUSQUEHANNAH  RAILROAD. 
This  road,  opened  in  1838,  extends  from  Baltimore  to  Columbia,  a  distance  of  71  mikft 
It  cost,  inchiding  Westminster  Branch,  $3,370,600.    The  number  of  shares  is  9,006, 
and  the  par  value  $5(k    The  heavy  T  rail  is  used,  weighing  60  pounds  to  the  yard.    The 
following  table  exhibits  the  distances,  rates  of  fare,  &c,  on  this  road : — 

Placss.                      WHm.  FsMt. 

Baltimore ...*.. 

Woodbury  Factory 3  90  13 

Washington  Factory 6  0  15 

Relay  House. 7  0  20 

New  Texas. 13  0  35 


Finest.  MHaa. 

Parkton 98  $0  7S  « 

Summit 36  1  00 

Strasburgh... 38  1  05 

Heathcote*s  Factory 41  1  10 

Smyser*s. 46  1  30 

York 57  1  fiO 

WrigbtsvUle 70  3  00 

Columbia...^ ►...  71  3  13 


Cockeysville 14)  0  40 

Ashland  Furnace 15}  0  45 

Phenix  Factory. 17  0  50 

Monkton S3  0  60 

The  rates  of  freight  on  this  road  are,  for  coal,  (1  37)  per  ton ;  iron,  $1  84  per  too ; 
lumber,  (1  75  per  1,000  feet ;  com  and  grain,  $3  30  per  ton ;  salt  and  batter,  $9  per 
ton ;  groceries,  sugar,  dry-goods,  and  light  and  bulky  merchandise,  $3  per  ton,  through. 
Parcels  are  charged  35  cents  each ;  horses,  (3  75  each  to  York  or  Columbia ;  two  and 
four-wheeled  carriages,  93  37,  through. 

From  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehannah  Railroad  Company  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1847,  wa 
gather  the  following  particulars: — 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Company  from  the  transportation  of  passengera  and  mer- 
chandise between  Baltimore  and  Columbia,  during  the  past  year,  amount  to  ^356,9 13  58, 
being  an  increase  of  1(46,378  39  over  those  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  transportation  department  during  the  same  period  have  been  9^71,901  49, 
or  an  increase  of  9^7,475  36  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The«e  statements  ex- 
hibit a  gain  of  receipts  from  transportation  of  33  per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  an  increase  of  expenditure  or  a  fraction  over  10  per  cent. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  between  Baltimore  and  York  during  the  past  year^ 
is  93,686— an  increase  of  39,851,  or  neariy  50  per  cent.  The  number  carried  on  the 
Wrigfatsville  road  during  the  same  period,  is  33,665 — an  increase  of  3,865  over  the  num- 
ber carried  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1846.  The  freight  passing  over  the  road 
during  the  past  and  preceding  year,  was  as  follows : — 

1846.  1847. 

Between  Baltimore  and  York Jbs.        374,734,581        333,578,603 

On  the  Wrightsville  road 135,736,191        156,556,537 

This  statement  exhibits  an  increase  of  tonnage  on  the  road  between  Baltimore  and  York 
•f  48,854,033  lbs.«  and  on  the  Wrightsville  road  of  30,830,346. 

The  nett  receipts  of  the  Company  from  transportation  during  the  past  year,  ars 
$77|013  09 ;  being  an  increaae  over  the  nett  receipts  from  the  same  source  duriiig  the 
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pfonooB  yeax  of  $98363  03.  The  debts  of  tfie  Companj,  (eiotorire  of  iDtereflt  on  loaiw  |  ? 
for  the  oonatroction  of  the  road,)  at  ahown  by  the  ImbI  aiMiual  report,  amounted,  qq  the 
lOch  of  October,  1846,  to  the  sum  of  $35,073  85.  The  iadebtedneae  of  the  Company 
had  been  reduced,  on  the  7th  October,  1847,  to  $2,801  25 ;  showing  a  payment,  during 
the  past  year,  of  $^,272  60  of  pre-existing  debts,  exclusive  of  a  payment  of  $43,000, 
laade  to  the  State  of  Maryland  oo  aooovnt  of  arreani  of  interest  doe. 


TOLLS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

The  Board  of  Managers  hare  adopted  the  foUowing  xates  of  toU»  to  be  charged  on  their 
vmks  daring  the  year  1848 :— 

AMTHRAOrrX  COAL 

To  be  charged  per  too  of  2,340  lbs.,  the  weight  to  be  aseertained  by  socb  means  as  may 
be  adopted  to  secure  accuracy,  and  5  per  cent  allowance  to  be  made  therefrom  ibr  lose  l^ 
wasteage.  The  toU  to  be  computed  from  Mount  Carbon  for  all  coal  coming  from  aboTe 
that  point,  and  to  be  charged  proportionately  for  all  distances  carried  on  the  canal. 

For  the  mooths  <^  March,  April,  and  May 40  cents  per  ton. 

**  Juneand  July 50  ** 

■■  Augwt,  September^  October,  NoTember,  Deceab^,  65         « 

NISOBLLAIIBOOS  A&TIfiUSB 

To  be  charged  per  ton  of  3,240  pounds. 

Pint  CloBM. — Limestone,  iron  ore,  quarry  spalls,  rough  stone,  unwrought  marble,  sand, 
day,  gravel,  rails,  bark,  and  manure,  1)  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  hot  no  charge  wiU  be 
made  for  any  distance  carried  beyond  25  miles.  Maximum  toll  on  saeh  artic&s  for  any 
diitance,  37^  cents  per  ton. 

Seeoad  C/a«t.-*Gypenm,  oordwood,  timber>  lumber,  hoq;)  poles,  hay  and  straw  in  bales, 
faiicks  and  bituminous  coal — 

Bstweeo  Philadelphia  and  Monnt  Carbon.. .« 75  cents  per  too. 

«•  ••  Schuylkill  Haven 72         " 

**  "  Port  Clinton 65  ** 

Way  trade,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile ;  but  no  charge  shall  be  made  ex- 
eeeding  75  cents  per  ton. 

TUrd  dam. — MerehandiBe  generally,  aneh  as  dry-goods,  earthenware,  salt,  iron  in 
pigB,  bars,  or  any  stage  of  manufacture  beyond  the  ore,  nails,  floor,  grain,  and  all  other 
ai^es  not  specially  enumerated  in  classes  first  and  second,  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for 
the  6rBt  twenty  miks  earrted,  and  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  for  any  addi- 
tioiial  distance  carried  beyond  twenty  miles. 

JVbee. — In  all  cases  where  one  or  more  locks  are  passed,  and  the  distance  carried  shaQ 
be  less  than  two  nriles,  the  charge  for  toll  ehall  be  for  two  miles,  acoordhig  to  the  cIms  to 
which  the  articles  carried  may  belong ;  and  hi  all  cases  where  die  foregoing  rates  shall 
exceed  6^  cents  per  ton  on  the  ascertained  tonnage  of  the  vessel  for  any  lock  passed  be- 
Isw  Reading,  or  4  cents  per  ton  above  Reading,  the  toll  shall  be  diaifed  at  the  mentioned 
ittw  on  ail  articles; 

TOLL  ON  mmr  boats. 

Boati  intended  to  be  ran  regularly  in  the  trade  on  the  line  of  the  canal  will  be  licensed 
to  pasB  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  die  line  empty,  by  the  payment  of  ten  dollars.  The 
Ucenses  will  be  issoed  by  any  collector,  and  wiO  continue  in  force  during  the  year  1848, 
pnmded  the  boat  so  licensed  shall  pay  a  sum  in  tolls  equal  to  ten  ddars  per  month. 
Boats  not  so  hoensed  will  be  charged  5  cents  per  mile,  unleas  they  carry  cargo  which  has 
paid  fi?e  dollars  in  tolls. 

Any  boats  not  licensed  as  aforesaid,  and  running  up  a  single  level  of  the  works,  shall 
pay  for  each  lock  they  may  at  any  time  pass,  4  cents  per  ton  on  the  ascertained  tonnage 
thereof  above  Readizig,  and  6^  cents  per  ton  below  Reading. 

thMB,  BOATS,  AND  LANDINOS. 

llie  Company  will  (umiab  cars,  boats,  and  landings,  and  afford  every  fiioility  for  trans- 
porting coal  to  market  at  the  most  reasonable  rates;  and  they  are  prepared  to  make  oon- 
tTKts  with  operators,  and  others  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  and  wiUi  those  who  will  build 
and  run  boats  on  the  canal,  on  li^ral  terms.  Applicatioos  on  these  subjects  are  to  be 
made  to  the  President  of  the  Company,  and  they  wiU  recehre  prompt  attention. 
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VOYAGES  OF  THE  BRITISH  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

STATEMBIIT  OF  TBS  TOTAGBS  MADE  BT  TBB  BRITISH  KOTAL  MAIL  STEA|fE8S  DURmO  TBB  TEAS 
1847,  8H0WINO  THE  DATE  OF  AIUUVAL,  LENGTH  OF  PASSAGE,  PASSEROERS  BBOTTOBT,  ETC. 

Namm  .  THme  of 

arriTal. 

1846. 

Cambria...  Dec.  16 

1847. 

Hibernia...  Jan.   25 

Cambria.^.  Feb.  20 

Hibernia...  Mar.  20 

Cambria...  April  20 

Caledonia.  May     6 

Britannia..  "     17 

Hibernia...  Jane    3 

Cambria.-.  "     17 

Caledonia.  Jnly     4 

Britannia..  *'     17 

Hibernia...  Aug.    3 

Cambria...  "     18 

Caledonia.  Sept    2 

Britannia..  "     19 

Hibernia...  Oct.     3 

Cambria.-.  "     19 

Caledonia..  Nov.    5 

Acadia....  '•     20 

Britannia..  Dec.     8 

Hibernia...  «*     25 


Passxmokcs  raoM 

PABSBHOKXa  TO 

mgthof   Lirer- 

Hali- 

Left at 

Time  of 

Urmr- 

HaB- 

unge. 

pod. 

fax. 
... 

Halifax. 

d«partaro. 

1847. 
Jan.     1 

pooL 
79 

fts. 

9 

191 

98 

10 

9 

Feb.     1 

37 

10 

16 

99 

15 

5 

Mar.   1 

66 

16 

16 

71 

17 

8 

April  1 

114 

6 

16 

75 

9 

50 

May    1 

104 

8 

15t 

91 

15 

6 

••    16 

84 

8 

12 

70 

15 

16 

June    1 

96 

8 

14) 

88 

9 

15 

*•    16 

109 

10 

m 

87 

12 

14 

July     1 

116 

21 

14 

93 

13 

11 

«    16 

86 

16 

13 

83 

14 

15 

Aug.   1 

81 

18 

13 

108 

7 

11 

-    16 

58 

17 

14 

106 

18 

5 

Sept   1 

78 

4 

13 

117 

15 

10 

••    16 

44 

28 

91 

19 

15 

Oct.     1 

70 

16 

14 

106 

13 

18 

"    16 

80 

10 

134 

117 

8 

7 

Nov.    1 

70 

18 

17 

110 

12 

2 

«    16 

20 

4 

16 

67 

13 

13 

Dec.    1 

58 

16 

19 

51 

9 

10 

"    16 

34 

7 

20J 

76 

4 

9 

«.    27 

... 

... 

Total 1,804      247      249         1,484      2SS 


NEW  YORK  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  AUTHORIZED  TO  BORROW  MONEY. 
The  following  **  Act  to  anthoiize  certain  railroad  companies  to  iasoe  stock,  or  to  bor- 
row money  to  lay  a  second  track,"  passed  the  Senate  and  Aasambly  of  the  State  of  New 
York»  November  27th,  1847,  and  is  now  in  force  :^ — 

Sec.  1.  Each  railroad  company,  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-two,  of  the  Uws  of  1847,  is  hereby  authorized  to  in- 
crease its  capital  stock,  or  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  its  railroad  appurtenances 
and  franchises,  as  the  directors  of  socb  company  may  determine,  subject,  however,  to  all 
pievioos  encumbrances  and  debts  in  fevor  of  this  State  and  of  individuals,  to  such  an 
amount,  sii^ject  to  the  limitation  hereinaAcr  expressed,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  so  much  of  its  railroad,  as  such  directors  shall  deem  expedient,  in  a  proper 
condition  to  receive  a  second  track,  of  procuring  iron  for  such  track,  and  of  laying  the 
same  with  an  iron  rail,  weighing  not  less  than  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  lineal  yard ;  bot 
nothing  herein  contained  sl^ll  l^  construed  to  authorize  such  an  increase  of  stock  or  bor- 
rowing of  money  by  such  company,  for  any  other  than  the  aforesaid  purpoee,  nor  shall 
such  money  or  stock  be  used  for,  or  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  nor  shall  the  increase 
of  stock  or  the  money  borrowed,  by  virtue  of  this  section,  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
sum  of  9 10,000  for  each  mile  of  the  railroad  of  such  company,  which  it  shall  so  put  iti  a 
condition  to  receive  such  second  track,  for  which  it  shall  procure  the  iron  for  such  tiack, 
and  on  which  it  shall  lay  such  second  track  with  a  heavy  rail  as  aforesaid. 


Yaan.  Mootht. 

1830 December  23 

1831 ...  «           5 

1832 «         21 

1833 «         13 

1834 "         15 

1835.........  November  30 


CLOSING  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

Yaan.  Mootlis. 

1836 December     7 

1837 ••          14 

1838 November  25 

1839 December  18 

1840 "           5 

1841 "         19 


Yean.  Moirtte. 

1842 November  88 

1843 December  10 

1844 "         17 

1845 ••          3 

1846 "         15 

1847 «        85 
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BREAD8TUFFS  PASSING  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS  J 
ur  SACB  niK  PROM  1834  to  1847,  incLUsnrx. 
A  eorrespondent  of  the  "  Detroit  Free  Pren,**  while  on  a  Yielt  to  Albany,  Tinted  the 
Cmal  Depaitment  in  that  city,  and  copied  the  following  statistics  of  Breadstoft,  iu.  :— 


rLOUK  AUtlTED  AT  Hin»0R  SirBS  ROM  1834  TO  1847. 


Tmib. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 


1840.. 


Bmrrtft. 

1,057370 
1,097.050 
1,001,300 
987,300 
1,165,320 
1,072,010 
1»980,670 


94,897,006 
6,494,312 
8,535,044 
8,456,082 
8,901.758 
6,451,919 
8,803,003 


Tean. 

1841.. 

1842... 

1843... 

1844... 

1845... 

1846... 

1847... 


1,779,329 
1,703.800 
2,239,600 
2,685,350 
1,521,992 
3,003,636 
3,944,818 


99,267,142 
8,282,163 
9,456,108 
10,097,506 
14,021,081 
15,345377 
24,776,206 


The  above  estimate  of  Taine  is  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Canal  Department,  who  aTor- 
ages  prices  for  each  month  during  the  navigation.  The  value  at  Albany  is  given.  The 
price  for  this  season  is  averaged  at  $6  25  .per  barrel  A  gain  of  near  $10,000,000  value 
to  the  States  west  of  Buffiilo,  over  1846,  is  thus  shown.    This  is  highly  gratifying.    Neit 

WHIAT  AtVrviD  AT  BtTDSOH  UVEK  PlOM  1834  TO  1847. 


Ttm. 

1834.. 
1835. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 


BmrrtU, 
813,945 
671,455 
816,690 
588,112 
546,084 
500,496 
1,519,905 


#822,195 
901,227 

M43,495 

1,184,074 
981.820 
765,922 

1,559,859 


Yean. 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1847.. 


Bmrrrit. 
773,994 

$889,213 

818,833 

1,002,615 

830,660 

827,343 

1,269,611 

1,211,759 

1,620.033 

1,941,869 

2,294,243 

3,665,141 

3,944,818 

5,980,615 

1840 

CosNw — But  a  very  limited  quantity  passed  from  the  West  previous  to  the  last  three 
years.  The  hi^  rate  of  tolls  precluded  it  They  were  reduced  last  season.  That,  to- 
gether with  hi^  prices,  has  augmented  the  increase  greater  than  any  other  article  freight- 
ed. Unless  there  should  be  a  foreign  demand,  it  is  doubted  whether  the  quantity  pa^ng 
the  canal  will  be  equalled  next  season.  The  new  Canal  Board  will  take  the  matter  into 
consideration.    The  proq>ect  is,  that  the  tolls  will  be  still  further  reduced. 


Days 

ClOMd.  OMD. 

November  26  216 

December    9  234 

November  25  228 

December  16  228 

3  227 

November  26  218 

M        23  218 

December    1  214 

November  26  223 

u        29  928 

•<        25  224 

30  213 


BRITISH  INVESTMENTS  IN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Chancellor  of  die  Exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  recently  made  a  clear  statement 
to  &e  House  of  Parliament  of  the  amounts  expended  and  to  be  expended  on  railroads 
already  authorized  by  acts.    Thus  there  have  been  already  spent,  in — 


OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

TtM. 

OpeMd. 

CloMd. 

Tl8 

Yean. 

Opnad. 

1824... 

...    AprU    30 

December 

4 

1836.... 

.    April    25 

Ite5... 

"      12 

M 

4 

238 

1837.... 

"      20 

1886„. 

...        -      20 

« 

18 

243 

1838.... 

"      12 

1827... 

•*      22 

W 

18 

241 

1839.... 

••      20 

1828... 

...    March  27 

W 

20 

269 

1840.... 

-      20 

1829... 

...    May      2 

«< 

17 

230 

1841.... 

"      25 

1830... 

...    April    20 

M 

17 

242 

1842.... 

"      20 

1831... 

«       16 

M 

1 

230 

1843.... 

.    May      1 

1832... 

-      25 

M      . 

21 

241 

1844.... 

.    April    18 

1833... 

•*      19 

(( 

12 

238 

1845.... 

"      15 

1834... 

...        '•      17 

(« 

12 

240 

1846.... 

«      16 

1835... 

"      15 

November  30 

230 

1847.... 

.    May       1 

1841 Xl.470,000 

1842 2,980,000 

1843 4,435,000 


1847  (first  halO  £25,700,060 


1844 Je6,l00,000 

1845. 17,600,000 

1846 38,485,000 

There  is  anthorized  to  be  spent,  in — 
1848 jC78,000,000  |  1849 Je47/)00,000  |  1850 jei0,000,000 


Total i»6.770,00O 
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STATISTICS  OF  tHE  COLUMBIA  RAILROAD. 

The  Colombia  Railroad  extends  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  distance  of  83  miles.  The  following  is  a  table  of  distances,  fares,  dtc.,  on  thSti 
road: — 


Farat. 

$6X2 
0  50 

0  75 

1  35 

Placss. 

Parksbiirgh^ 

Kinzer*8. 

Lancaster, 

Columbia 


MilM.  ]>km. 

45  «1  t5 

54  S  00 

70  S  50 

83  2  88 


Placcs.  MU«. 

Philadelphia 

Schuylkill  Plain , 4 

Moigan's  Comer. 14 

PaoU 31 

Danningstown... 93 

The  following  statement  of  the  articleaahipped  eastward  from  Lancaster,  and  the  amoaiit 
of  tolls  received  by  the  Columbia  Railroad  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30tl^ 
1847,  is  derived  from  the  Laneaster  Tribune  :-«- 


'  Agricult  prod,  (not  specified)  lbs.  575,985 

Flour bbls.  149,079 

Com ^ bosh.  234,084 

Cotton lbs.  20,397 

Hemp 12,320 

Oats « bush.  16,152 

Potatoes 413 

Seed... S,909 

Wheat 10,069 

JLeaf  tobacco^ ,, lbs.  194.370 

Bafialo  skins 13,000 

Feathera 79,029 

Hides 32,120 

Leather. , 775,393 

Wool 191.416 

Bark  (ground) 17,653 

Lumber ieet  63,550 

Shingles No.  6,000 

Mdze.  and  brown  sheeting. . .  .lbs.  264,604 

Earthenware 5.240 

Glassware ,....,, ,,...  13,425 

Hardware 96,120 

Ropes 14,000 

Whiskey..... gals.  193,533 

Amount  of  toll  collected  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 1847 $54,890  88 

"  ••  1846 40,749  59 


Copper. lbs.        12,948 

Iron— Pigs ^39,5SS 

Castings. 66,000 

Blooms : 1,424,066 

Bar  and  sheet 593.419 

Nails  and  spikes. 391,898 

Steel..: .  92,323 

Bacon 47.011 

Beef  and  pork 32,789 

Butter 843,020 

Cheese 34^75 

Lard  and  lard  oil 119,910 

Oysters 5,700 

TaUow ., 28,088 

Mill-stones 31,200 

Agricultural  implements 22,150 

Furniture 176,280 

Paper 56,430 

Rags 154323 

Straw  paper 750.284 

Sundries i 1,033,070 

Live  stock 2,306,824 

Number  of  cars  cleared 13,009 


Increase  in  fevor  of  1847. $14,141  29 

Fifty  pounds  luggage  is  allowed  on  thi9  roady  and  seventy-five  cents  is  charged  for  every 
additional  hundred  pounds. 


IS«%^y^»«i><^>^^«^»X» 


TOLLS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  CANAL& 

AMOTTUT  of  T0£LS  OOLLBCTED  on  the  new  tore  state  CANAr^'  DUBIN6  THE  SEASON  OF  NAVI* 
GATION  Of  EACH  YSA«  SIX<X  1820. 


Yean.  AmoanL 

1820 $5,437 

1821 14,388 

1822 64.072 

1823 152.958 

i824 340,761 

1825*....  566,113 
1826 762,003 


Y«an.    .  AinourT. 

1827 $85yj>r>8 


1829 fll3,l37 

1830 l/\r^n^m 


Yean.  Amoant. 

1834 $1,339,799 


1828 83B,^H  1835 1,548.972 


1836 1,614,680 

1837 1,293,130 


1831 I,^l!;i,^lt2  1838 1,588.848 


1832 l,y^^9.!K3 

1833 1,463  JI5 


1839 1.616.382 

1840 1,775,747 


Yaan.  Amouat. 

1841 $2,034,682 

1842 1.749,204 

1843 2,081,585 

1844 2,446,375 

1845 2,646,181 

1846 2,766.121 

1847 3,650,000 


*  Ehie  Canal  opened  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river,  October,  1825. 
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MINERALS  AND  MINES  IN  MISSOURI  AND  ILLINOIS. 

BY  DE.  LEWIS  FSUCHTWANOER. 

7b  the  iditor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  :— 

Ha  vim  traTelled  through  a  part  of  the  above  States,  I  am  becoraiog  more  and  more 
impressed  with  their  mineral  wealth.  In  Misouri,  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals 
arc  daily  developing  themselves.  On  the  Maramec  River,  in  Franklin  county,  in  the 
SoQth-eastern  section  of  the  State,  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  cobalt  ores,  may  be  seen, 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Copper  and  iron  veins,  (the  former  seven  feet  thick,  and  sixty  feei 
wide,  and  the  latter  twenty-five  feet  thick,)  may  be  detected.  Much  lead,  of  a  superior 
quality,  has  been  smelted  there ;  large  quantities  of  the  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  zinc 
are  l^ped  up  in  piles ;  and  any  reflecting  man  may  foresee  the  time  when  the  State 
of  Missoari  vidii  be  able  to  furnish  the  whole  United  States  with  the  above  metals.  No- 
thing is  required  but  energy  to  erect  suitable  smelting  furnaces ;  for  she  can  challenge  the 
whole  world  to  produce  letter  materials,  or  a  more  abundant  supply.  The  iron  ore  on  the 
Maramec  River  makes  the  best  bloom  and  the  best  steel,  tmd  yields  from  60  to  80  per 
cent.  The  copper  ore  is  mostly  the  yellow  sulphuret  and  green  carbonate,  and  yields  from 
30  to  40  per  cent.  The  lead  occurs  in  sulphuret  or  galena  and  carbonate,  or  dry-bone, 
and  is  in  great  abundance.  Not  only  the  metallic,  and  also  the  non-metallic  minerals  are 
found  there,  but,  owing  to  the  omnipotent  foresight  of  Providence,  oil  the  materials  requi- 
■te  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  and  for  building  the  furnaces,  hearths,  &c,  are  close  at 
hand.  The  following  mineral  substances  are  found  in  greot  abundance  in  a  small  district 
lizty  miles  from  St  Louis,  on  navigable  streams,  and  may  be  delivered  in  New  Orleans 
at  a  trifling  expense ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  ere  long,  be  exported  to  the  Eastern  States  and 
to  Europe : — 

1.  Lead — galena  and  dry-bone ;  2.  Copper— yellow  sulphuret,  the  carbonate,  the  black 
oxyde,  and  the  blue  carbonate ;  3.  Iron — the  hematite,  the  porous  bog  ore,  the  ochrey 
oxyde,  the  micaceous,  and  the  red  oxyde ;  4.  Zinc — the  sulphuret,  the  carbonate,  and  the 
filicate  ;  5.  Cobalt— the  black  oxyde  and  the  sulphuret ;  6.  Yellow  ochre ;  7.  Argillaceous 
red  oxyde  of  iron,  resembling  Spanish  brown  ;  8.  Manganese ;  9.  Manganesian  garnet ; 
10.  Fine  white  magnesile  ;  U.  Clifl* limestone;  12.  Dalonite  ;  13.  Crystallized  carbonate 
lime;  14.  Fine  white  sandstone,;  15.  Blue  clay;  16.  Beautiful  white  clay;  17.  Hydraulic 
cement ;  18.  Lithographic  stone  ;  19.  Breccia  of  limestone  and  iron ;  20.  Splendid  white 
baiytes. 

Of  these  twenty  mineral  substances,  almost  every  one  has  its  beneficial  use ;  for  to 
melt  iron,  it  requires  a  good  material  for  fluxing,  and  a  hearth  to  melt  it  on ;  and  the 
limestone,  hydraulic  cement,  and  blue  clav,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  sandstone,  are  the  in- 
dispensable ingredients.  The  quantity  of  the  metals  has  no  limit,  either  in  producuon  or 
consumption ;  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  production  of  lead  is  diminishing  annually. 
The  cause  can  only  be  traced  to  two  sources — first,  the  few  miners  who  had  hired  out, 
preferred  the  martial  to  the  mining  field  •  and,  secondly,  that  the  prospecting  of  mineral 
has  not  proved  so  prolific  a  resource  as  formerly,  and  (he  disappointed  miner  has  put  his 
strength  to  the  plough,  by  which  he  earns  a  better  harvest. 

Illinois  has  likewise  great  miperal  resources,  which  are  mostly  very  accessible.  It  pro- 
duces the  greatest  quantity  of  lead ;  and  bituminous  coal,  and  limestone,  in  its  various 
forms,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  State.  The  fluor-spar,  which  bids  feir  to  be 
very  valuable  in  smelting  all  ores,  (particularly  the  copper  ore,  making  it  melt  like  batter,) 
abounds  in  the  Southern  section.  Near  the  Ohio  River,  on  an  immense  hill,  nearly  150 
feet  in  height,  the  whole  rock  is  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  purple  fluor-spar,  surpass- 
ing the  far-famed  Derbyshire  spar  of  England.  I  have  brought  wim  me  some  interesting 
cabinet  specimens  of  this  mineral,  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  collection — they  are  really 
magnificent.  The  crystals  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  On  one 
^Kcimen  is  attached  a  most  beautifu^rystal  of  dog-tooth  spar,  and  on  another  the  quartz 
crystals  are  attached  on  the  top  of  the  nuor-spar.  They  therefore  assumed  the  crystal  form 
libr  the  crystals  of  the  fluor-spar  were  cooled  and  formed.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
the  lime  crystal,  which  was  perfectly  terminated  on  both  ends,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
bbwn  on  it.  But  a  small  part  of  it  is  attached  to  the  fluor-spar,  having  been  found  in  a 
cavity  of  the  rock. 

YOL.  xym. — ^ifo.  n.  15 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE. 

In  the  Merchamtb'  Maqazive  for  February,  1847,  (toL  xvi.,  p.  206,)  we  publidied  a 
tabular  account  embracing  the  business  from  each  region,  annually,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trade  in  1820  to  1846  inclusive,  prepared  from  official  returns.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay,  before  our  readers  a  similar  table  for  the  year  1847.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  desire  to  compare  the  receipts  from  the  various  mines,  &,c,  for  1847  with  provioos 
years,  from  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1820,  ore  referred  to  the  above-mentioned  table, 

RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  MUIES,  AND  TOTAL  SUPPLY  OF  COAL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1847. 


Schuylkill tons  106,800 

Little  Schuylkill 1,572,723 

Lackawana. 388,000 

Pme  Grove , 61,233 

Shamokin.. 14,904 

Wyoming 289,898 


Total 2,433.558 


Lehigh tons  334,929 

Beaver  Meadow« 109,110 

Hazleion 105,639 

Buck  Mountain 50,847 

Summit. 43,087 


Total  Lehigh 643,612 

2,433,558 


Total  supply « 3,077,170 

The  increase  over  any  former  year  amounts  to  637,169  tons. 

In  publidking  the  tabular  statement  of  the  ooal  trade  from  its  commencement,  the 
**  Commercial  List "  of  Philadelphia  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

*•  To  every  Pennsylvanian,  it  must  be  gratiiying  to  look  back  to  the  commencement  of 
the  coal  trade  in  1820,  when  it  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons,  and  trace 
its  gradual  but  rapid  increase  until  it  has  reached  nearly  three  millions  of  tons  in  1847 — 
worth  at  tide-water  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Nearly  all  this  large  sum  is  paid  for  labor, 
the  coal  in  the  earth  not  being  worth  more  than  forty  cents  per  ton.  This  fact  will  at  once 
ejqjlain  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  this  State  in  the  coal  regions. 

"  The  coal  trade  is  now  the  most  important  nursery  for  ecnmen  in  this  country,  and  the 
toimage  employed  in  transporting  it  to  the  various  markets  along  our  extended  coast,  from 
Bangor  to  New  Orleans,  furnishes  employment  to  upwards  of  400,000  tons  of  tonnage — 
more  than  all  the  tonnage  arriving  at  New  York  from  foreign  ports. 

"  In  1845,  thte  total  number  of  arrivals  at  New  York  from  foreign  ports  was  2,044  ves- 
sels, of  all  descriptions,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  amounted  to  577,386  tone.  In  1846, 
there  were  2,289  arrivals  from  foreign  ports,  consisting  of  571  ships,  425  barks,  901  brigs, 
882  schooners,  7  steamers,  and  3  galliots,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  was  627,579  tone. 
During  the  year  1846,  there  were  cleared  from  Philadelphia,  laden  with  coal,  1  ship,  25 
barks,  475  brigs,  4,774  schooners,  1,113  sloops,  1,114  barges,  17  eteamboats,  1,150  boats 
and  282  vessels,  class  not  specified;  total,  8,953  vessels,  carrying  1,065,228  tons  of  coal, 
in  addition  to  the  quantity  shipped  in  boats  from  the  Lehigh  mines  to  New  York  and 
other  points — showing  an  excess  of  437,648  tons  of  coal  shipped  over  the  total  tonnage 
arriving  at  New  York  fix)m  foreign  ports. 

**  Dming  the  year  1847,  the  number  and  class  of  vessels  that  arrived  at  the  spacious 
wharves  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  at  Richmond,  laden  with  coal,  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Moirnit. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May.. 

June...., 

July „ 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.- 

December. 


Sbipi. 

Barks. 

B^ 

60    20 

Boats. 
94 

Totals. 
176 

, 

12 

66    22 

144 

244 

, 

14 

164    57 

218 

453 

2 

33 

322    51 

295 

703 

, 

26 

353    76 

378 

833 

4 

30 

616    105 

588 

1,343 

i 

8 

56 

690    89 

547 

1,391 

1 

5 

108 

629    61 

648 

1,452 

, 

8 

146 

608   104 

^591 

1,457 

, 

4 

109 

510    70 

673 

1,361 

3 

68 

451    74 

774 

1,370 

• 

3 

57 

302    45 

250 

656 

Total 2        36        661       4,771        774       5,200       11,439 
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^  Not  liaring  reoeirecl  all  our  returns,  we  are  unable  to  fumiah  to^ay  the  total  Dumber 
9nd  class  of  Teasels  which  have  cleared,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from  this  port 
in  1847.    From  the  Reading  Company's  wharves,  the  comparative  amount  has  been — 

Cm  184€ 883,489  tons.  |  In  1847 964,521  tona 

**  The  quantity  o£  coal  which  passed  from  the  Delaware  river,  eastward,  through  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  to  New  York,  Albany,  and  other  places,  in  1847,  waft  as 
follows:— 

From  Richmond,  in  boats  and  barges tons    305,988^ 

«  "  saiUng  vessels I00,003i 

**    the  Schuylkill,  in  boats  and  barges ., 98,341 

*'  **  sailing  vessels 1^00 

**    Bristol,  in  boats  and  barges. 107,196i 

*•         •*  sailing  vessels. 27,471 


Total  tons. 640,200^ 

In  1846,  the  quantity  of  coal  which  passed  the  canal  was- tons  339,923 

1845,  44  «4  372.072 

1844»  «  «  267,496 


PROGRESS  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

It  afibrds  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchantt^  Magazine  the  introduction 
of  new  branches  of  productive  industry  in  the  Southern  States ;  as  its  influence  on  the  des- 
tiiy  not  only  of  that  region,  but  of  the  great  republic,  cannot  fail  of  working  out  the  best  re- 
salts  in  a  moral,  political,  and  social  point  of  view.  The  **  Commert^ial  BuUetw"  pob- 
fabed  at  New  Orleans,  in  noticing  the  same  subject,  remarks  :— 

**  We  buy,  in  New  Orleans,  negro  cotton  goods  manufactured  from  one  bale  of  cotton, 
for  about  the  same  sum  that  wo  receive  for  five  bales  of  raw  cotton ;  the  oiher  four  bales 
being  for  <he  labor  and  profits,  which  are  divided  between  the  ship-owner,  Northern  or 
English  operatives,  mill  proprietors,  agents,  and  commission  merchants ;  all  of  which  would 
be  retainMl  at  home,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  citizens,  had  we  cotton-miUs  esublished 
fceie." 

But  our  ebjeot,  at  this  time,  was  merely  to  introduce  in  this  place  a  list  of  cotton  man- 
a&ctores  and  iron-works  now  in  operation  in  the  single  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  we 
found  it  recorded  in  the  **  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Telegraph." 

COTTON  FACTOIIES. 

I.  The  De  Kalb  cotton  factory,  near  Camden — doing  a  fine  businesBi 

S.  The  Bivingsville  cotton  factory,  near  Spartansburg  Court-house,  now  the  property  of 
G.  &  E.  C.  Leitner — doing  well 

S.  A  new  estabUshmem  now  being  erected  by  Dr.  Bivings,  oti  a  large  scale ;  not  yet 
in  foil  operation,  but,  from  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  proprietor,  we  have  no  doubt 
of  his  success. 

4  The  Saluda  factory,  near  Columbia,  which  has  been  undergoing  repairs  during  the 
summer,  but  now  again  in  operation,  has  been  doing  a  fine  business  for  the  last  three  yearr. 

5.  The  Vamclttse  fiictory,  near  Hamburg,  under  the  management  of  General  James 
Jones,  we  understand  is  doing  well. 

6.  The  Graniteville  factory,  near  Aiken,  lately  established,  and  under  the  management 
of  that  inteUigent  and  patriotic  citizen,  Wm.  Gregg,  Eaq,  His  name  alone  is  a  guaranty 
of  the  success  of  the  establishment. 

7.  TTie  Fulton  factory,  near  Stateburg,  under  the  management  of  Colonel  Dyson,  an 
enterprising  and  meritorious  gentleman,  is  doing  well. 

8.  The  Mount  Dearborn  factory,  on  the  Catawba,  lately  put  in  operation,  under  the 
Bianagement  of  its  enterprising  proprietor,  D.  M'Cnlloch,  E^.,  is  bound  to  succeed. 

9.  The  Marlborough  yam  ^ctory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Townsend  &.  McQueen,  and  now 
leased  to  sn  enterprising  and  practical  manufacturer  from  the  North.  In  this  fiictory,  we 
anderstand,  none  but  white  operatives  are  employed ;  but  we  have  not  been  informed  of 
its  soccesB  since  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  present  lessee.  For  several  yean  pre- 
vious, under  the  management  of  M.  Townsend,  Esq.,  we  believe  it  was  doing  welL  The 
yam  manufactured  at  this  establishment  has  been  heretofore  mostly  contract  for  at  the 
North,  and  shipped  and  sold  at  a  profit 
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10.  There  is  also  t  email  factory  at  Society  Hill,  owned  by  Col.  Williams,  from  which 
he  SQppliefl  his  own  plantation,  and  those  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  with  a  very 
superior  article  of  cotton  bagging.    He  also  ships  yam  to  a  Northern  market. 

11.  There  is,  besides,  an  extensive  establishment  of  this  kind  now  in  progress  <^  con- 
struction, near  Charleston,  from  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  best  results ;  and 
several  minor  establishments  in  the  back  country,  where  water-power  equal  to  any  in  the 
world  abounds. 

raON-WORKS. 

1.  The  Cherokee  iron.works,  on  Broad  River,  in  Spartansburg  district,  very  exten- 
sive ;  under  (he  management  of  Maj.  Thomas  T.  TwiflB---doing  a  fine  business. 

2.  The  South  Carolina  iron-works,  on  Paceolet,  in  Spartansburg  district — doing  an  ex- 
tensive business. 

3.  The  King's  Mountain  iron-works,  on  Broad  River,  in  York  district — doing,  accord- 
ing to  a  late  report  of  their  board  of  directors,  a  very  fine  business. 

Besides,  some  minor  establishments,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  getting  on  socceaafiilly. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  MINES. 
In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  December,  1847,  under  our  usual  **  Journal  of  Mtning 
and  Manufactures/*  we  gave,  from  the  report  of  Colonel  D.  R.  McNair,  th^  returns  of 
ores  and  minerals  raised,  and  shipments  out  of  the  district  for  smelting,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  to  the  90th  of  September,  1847.  We  here  sotgom  soma  addi- 
tional particulaiB,  derived  from  the  "  Detroit  Free  Press/'  fi-om  which  it  aiq>ear8  that  ibe 
Boston  and  Pittsburgh  Company  have  riiipped,  this  season,  as  follows.' — 

Per  schooner  lena tons      44 


Per  schooner  lena,  in  the  spring. . .  tons  44 

"   propeller  Goliath 180 

"        "        Chicago 120 

<*   steamboat  Samuel  Ward 52 


And  the  Champion  will  bring 50 

Making,  in  all,  the  amount  o£. tons    490 

The  Press  says:  **  Thb  is  native  copper,  and  averages  over  80  per  cent,  and  is  sold,  io 
Boston,  at  16  J  cents  per  pound  of  copper,  the  purchaser  smelting  it  at  his  own  expense. 
The  nett  proceeds  of  this  ore  will  amount  to  about  9115,000,  and  the  expenses  of  work- 
ing the  mine  for  a  year  are  about  $50,000 ;  leaving  for  dividend,  this  year,  965,000.  We 
uiulerstand  that  an  application  will  be  made,  this  winter,  for  a  charter ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  iheir  efforts  to  develop  this  mining  region,  their  large  annual  expenditure  for  work 
and  provisions,  in  our  State,  would  justify  some  protection.  We  trust  that  the  Legislature 
will  see  that  the  policy  of  our  State,  in  regard  to  the  mining  interest,  should  be  very  libe- 
ral, or  all  our  means  will  be  transferred  to  Canada,  where  every  inducement  is  held  oat 
by  the  government  to  foreign  capitalists  and  enterprise." 


INVENTION  FOR  FILE-CUTTING  BY  MACHINERY. 

Most  of  the  files  now  in  this  country  are  imported ;  and  they  form  no  inconaiderabfe 
item  (a  twelfth  part,  at  least,)  of  the  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured  steel  snd 
iron  annually  imported.  As  these  files  are  all  cut  by  hand,  they  necessarily  require  great 
labor,  and  a  corresponding  advance  on  the  value  of  the  stock,  according  to  fineness.  The 
twelve-inch  flat  files  now  in  use  vary  in  the  retail  price,  according  to  fineness,  from  30 
cents  to  91  80 }  showing  a  difference  of  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  made  by  labor  on  a 
single  file.  Every  effort  made  in  England  to  cut  files  by  machinery  has  been  withoat 
success ;  and  the  tedious  process  of  making  every  cut  with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  producing 
from  one  to  a  dozen  files  per  day,  is  yet  followed. 

The  editor  of  the  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  Journal  has  seen  the  operation  of  a 
machine  for  cutting  files,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Richard  Walker,  an  ingenious 
machinist  of  Portsmouth,  after  nearly  two  years  labgr.  It  appears,  from  the  Journal,  that 
Mr.  W.  has  disposed  of  his  right  to  Mr.  Rufus  Mcln tire,  the  present  proprietor,  also  a  good 
machinist.  Mr.  Mclntirc  is  the  maker  of  the  machine.  This  new  and  important  inven- 
tion bids  fair  to  produce  a  new  era  in  the  manufacture  of  files,  and,  if  not  introduced  into 
Europe,  will,  ere  long,  make  files  an  article  of  export  instead  of  import  The  machine 
is  about  five  feet  long,  two  wide,  and  three  high,  and  can  be  operated  as  easily  as  the 
turning  of  a  common  grindstone.  The  blank  intended  to  be  made  a  file,  is  placed  in  a 
central  portion,  the  cfaisels  strike  both  sides  of  the  blank  at  the  some  time,  making,  in 
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common  speed,  between  two  and  three  hundred  cuts  per  mlnate.  The  gearing  is  so  ad- 
justed  that  the  chiseb  accommodate  themselves  to  the  thickness  of  the  file,  so  that  the  cot 
if  equal  in  depth  throughout ;  and  the  regular  progression  of  the  file  insures  perfect  regu- 
hrity  in  th^  dislance  of  the  cuts.  A  ten-inch  file  of  medium  fineness  is  cut  on  both  sides 
in  three  minutes — ^in  three  minutes  more  the  traverae  cuts  are  made,  and  it  is  again  pass- 
ed through  to  cut  the  sides.  Thus,  three  machines,  which  will  not  cost  over  |B00  each, 
and  can  be  tended  by  one  man,  can  complete  20  common  files  in  an  hour,  or  200  in  a 
day.  A  steam-engine  of  five  horse-power  can  put,  at  least,  50  of  these  machines  in  ope- 
ration. We  saw  a  tile  made  which  had  124  cuts  to  the  indi  in  each  proceas — the  teeth 
were  perfectly  regular  in  distance  and  elevation,  and  the  closest  scrutiny  could  not  discov- 
er any  difierence  whatever  between  the  teeth  of  this  and  the  hand-cut  file. 


DIAMOND  CONVERTED  TO  COKE. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  gives  the  following  interesting  experiment  by  Professor 
Faraday,  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  1847,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited some  diamonds,  which  he  had  received  from  M .  Dumas,  which  had,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  intense  heat,  been  converted  into  coke.  In  one  case,  the  heat  of  the  flame  of 
oxyde  of  carbon  and  oxygen  had  been  used  ;  in  another,  the  oxyhydrogen  flame— end  in 
the  third,  the  galvanic  arc  of  flame  from  a  Bnnsen  battery  of  100  pairs.  In  the  last  case, 
the  diamond  was  perfectly  converted  into  a  piece  of  coke,  and  in  the  others,  the  fiision 
and  carbonaceous  formation  were  evident  Specimens,  in  which  the  character  of  graphite 
was  taken  by  the  diamond,  were  also  shown.  The  electrical  characters  of  these  dia- 
monds were  stated  also  to  have  been  changed — the  diamond  being  an  insulator,  while 
coke  if  a  conductor. 


MERCANTILE    MISCELLANIES. 


MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  their  new  and  beautiful  hall,  on  the 
11th  January,  1848.  The  reports  of  the  directors  and  treasurer  present  a  gratiiying  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  afiairs  of  the  company  have  been  conducted  during  the  past 
year.  The  report  of  the  directors  is  a  brief,  nnamtntious,  but  sensible  document ;  and  no 
one  will  complain  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  if"  they  should  dwell  with  complacency 
00  its  post  history  and  present  attitude,  or  look  forward  to  its  fiiture  career  as  fraught  with 
inestimable  blessings  for  those  for  whose  advantage  it  was  established.'*  We  give,  in  the 
foliowing  paragraphs,  the  substance  of  the  report : — 

**The  universally-admitted  axiom  that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  indissoluble  connec- 
tion between  intelligence  and  virtue,  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  find  its  exemplification  in 
those  whose  minds  shall  be  strengthened,  and  hearts  fortified,  by  the  lessons  which  may 
be  gleaned  so  abundantly  from  the  beautiful  works  in  which  (he  shelves  of  the  association 
aboond.  How  pleasant  in  their  flight,  and  delightiiil  in  retrospection,  are  those  evenings, 
or  other  hours  of  leisure,  which  the  young  devote  to  the  perusal  of  virtuous  books !  And 
i&the  young  man  intended  for  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  how  creditable  it  is  to  shun  the 
ailoremenxs  in  which  honor  is  endangered  and  peace  of  mind  impaired,  for  the  ever-sooth- 
ing and  ever-refining  influence  of  literature !  Our  country  needs,  and  has  a  right  to 
demand,  that  all  its  citizens  shall  be  good  men  and  true.  Especially  does  it  require  that 
all  who  have  business  relations  with  society,  shall  be  governed  by  a  spirit  of  probity  in 
their  deaiinga.  Mercantile  morality  should  aspire  to  the  highest  standard  of  Christian 
molality,  and  mercantile  intelligence  to  the  highest  standard  of  human  intelligence.  The 
men  whose  goodly  ships  carry  civilization  to  every  comer  of  the  globe,  and  whose  noble 
enterprise  proclaims  the  existence  of  our  glorious  republic  to  every  nation  of  the  earth, 
should  be  distinguished  both  by  elevated  principles  and  intellectual  power. 

*'  Such  men,  it  is  the  design  of  this,  and  similar  institutions,  to  enrich  our  country  with ; 
and  we  trust  and  believe,  that  in  promoting  such  a  result,  this  association,  at  least,  will  be 
troe  to  its  nusaion.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  constant  increase  of  readers  at  the  rooms 
of  the  library.    The  hirge  number  of  22,313  volumes  has  been  taken  out  for  home  perusal 
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daring  the  year,  being  nearly  double  what  it  was  a  few  years  since.  The  whole  nmilber 
of  volumes  at  present  in  the  library,  is  11,4S5. 

••  The  directors,  without  attempting  to  increase  the  library  by  forced  or  injudiciooe  ex- 
penditures, hare,  nevertheless,  endeavored  to  supply  all  the  floating  literature  of  the  day 
that  seemed  unexceptionable  in  its  character,  and  to  procure  such  other  works  as  appeated 
to  them  of  enduring  value.  They  would  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  periodical  and  biographical  portions  of  the  library.  The  whole  number  of  volumes,  of 
every  kind,  purchased  during  the  year,  is  637 ;  and  the  number  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  other  periodicals,  subscribed  for,  and  constantly  receiving,  is  forty-three. 

**  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  lessening  the  encumbrances  against  the  property,  by  t 
payment  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Philadelpliia  Dispensary — an  incident 
pleasing  in  itself,  and  foreshadowing  also  the  certain  extinguishment,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  of  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  company.  When  this  shall  be  accom- 
plished, then  will  exist,  for  all  time,  for  the  purposes  of  the  society,  their  beautiful  edifice, 
so  appropriate  in  arrangement,  and  so  admirable  in  location,  and  for  which  posterity  may 
well  be  grateful  to  its  patrons  and  projectors." 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  new  board : — 

IWrectori— Thomas  P.  Cope,  Isaac  Barton,  Charies  S.  Wood,  Joseph  Patterson,  Robert 
F.  Walsh,  J.  J.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Erringer,  William  L.  Schaffer,  William  E.  Bowen,  Mar- 
maduke  Moore,  William  Ashbridge,  W.  C.  Patterson,  Joseph  C.  Grobb.  Treasurer— 
John  Fausset 


BALTIMORE  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  received  the  eighth  aimnal  report  of  this  well-managed  instltuiion  for  the 
year  ending  November  Ilth,  1847.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  library,  in  November,  1846, 
contained  5,510  volumes ;  that  additions  made  to  it  during  the  present  year  by  purchase, 
amounted  to  450  volumes,  and  by  donation  4  volumes;  making  an  aggregate  of  5,954  vol- 
umes. The  number  of  periodicals  received  at  the  reading-room  is  11  monthly,  5  quar- 
teriy,  and  4  weekly — total,  20.  The  number  of  active  members,  as  per  the  seventh  re- 
port, (1846)  was  488.  Deducting  those  who  discontinued  their  subscriptions,  and  adding 
those  who  joined  during  the  past  year,  we  have  at  the  present  time  495  members.  The 
number  of  annual  honorary  members  in  this  year  is  181,  exceeding  by  53  the  list  of  last 
year ;  120  honorary,  and  351  active  members,  have  used  the  library  during  the  year  just 
dosed,  and  drawn  fVom  it  an  aggregate  of  9,000  volumes — a  considerable  increase  over  die 
number  drawn  last  year.  At  the  close  of  1841,  there  was  a  balance  of  9^31  93.  The 
revenue  of  1847,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  $2,205  78 ;  of  which  there  was  expended 
for  the  library  9759  91 ;  other  expenses,  $967  09 ;  leavhig  a  balance  in  the  Treasuryof 
$610  71.  The  increase  of  1847  exceeds,  by  the  sum  of  about  $200,  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  report  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the 
accomplished  President,  C.  Bradenbaugh,  who  has,  it  would  seem,  retired  from  the  office. 
That  his  services  have  been  appreciated,  will  be  readily  inferred  from  the  feet  that,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  November  11th,  1847,  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Brown,  the  Vice-President,  acknowledging  its  obligatioos  to 
Mr.  Bradenbaugh,  for  "  his  efficient  management  of  its  ailairs,  during  the  six  years  that 
he  has  been  at  its  head — a  management  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  place  it  in  its 
present  honorable  and  useful  position,**  was  carried  unanimously.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  officers  of  the  association  for  1848,  viz : — W.  H.  Dorsey,  President ; 
H.  M.  Warfieldi  Vice-President ;  Samuel  C.  Donaldson,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  BX  M. 
Needles,  Recording  Secretary ;  R  C.  Warford,  Treasurer ;  and  C.  Bradenbaugh,  B.  F. 
Hillard,  George  B.  Coale,  Alfred  Poor,  W.  Kent  Hall,  Alexander  Selhnan,  and  W.  a 
Townsend,  Directors.  We  close  this  brief  notiee  of  the  association  with  the  dosing  par- 
agmphs  of  Mr.  Bradenbaugh's  busfaiess-like  report 

•*  There  being  nothing  in  the  business  of  the  year  calling  for  extended  comment,  the 
Directors  here  dose  the  volume  of  its  transactions,  and  render  back  the  troat  with  wluck 
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tbey  have  been  honored.  Asociated,  many  of  them  for  a  long  period,  with  the  actiTe 
mtnagement  of  the  aflaiiv  of  Ae  institation,  they. have  watched  with  pride  and  gladoev 
the  stream  of  its  influence  widening  and  deepening  with  each  sacceKive  year.  Whilst 
acknowledging  with  becoming  gratitude  the  assistance  it  received  in  its  infancy,  they  also 
remember  that  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  ask  any  aid  from  -abroad  for  which  it  does  not 
render  an  ample  equivalent  Strong  though  it  may  be  In  the  favor  of  the  public,  it,  nev- 
erthelen,  has  always  derived  its  main  support  from  the  most  reliable  of  all  sources — ^itself. 
Its  growth  has  been  urged  forward  by  an  inherent  and  organic  force,  more  powerful  than 
aoy  external  stimulant  that  could  be  applied  to  it.  In  its  career  there  has  been  no  retro- 
gression. What  ground  it  has  gained,  it  has  kept ;  and,  whenever  the  recurrence  of  this 
occasion  has  rendered  nec^i^ry  the  aimnal  examination  into  its  progress  and  condition, 
if  has  always  been  found  stronger  in  revenue,  position  and  resoiuves,  than  at  any  former 
period.  From  the  day  of  our  origin  until  the  present  moment,  neither  discord,  nor  iac- 
tioo,  nor  party  dissension,  nor  personal  jealousy,  have  once  arisen  among  us— hopeful, 
united  and  fortunate,  we  have  gone  forward,  successful  beyond  example  and  beyond  hope. 
"  We  rest  upon  this — the  past  is  safe.  Wo  look  back  upon  it  with  unmingled  satis&c- 
cion.  The  future  may  be  committed  to  others  ;  we  look  forward  to  it  with  confidence, 
and  expect  from  it  many  and  great  things.  If  it  shall  be  the  fortune  of  those  who  shall 
follow  us,  to  cause  the  past  and  its  actors  to  be  forgotten  in  the  successes  of  the  coming 
time,  we  shall  be  content  and  happy  to  rest  without  an  epitaph^'* 


MERCANTILE  UBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  BOSTON. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that  this  useful  institution  is  now  enjoying 
a  period  of  great  prosperity. 

New,  spacious,  and  convenient  apartments  have  recently  been  leased,  situated  at  the 
comer  of  Broomfield  and  Province-streets.  The  suit  of  rooms  consists  of  three  connected 
rooms,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  Two  of  these  apartments  are  used  for  the 
h'brary,  and  the  other  one  is  a  conversation  room,  where  the  members  can  meet,  and  pass 
a  friendly  hoar.  This  room  contains  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  belonging  to  the  associa- 
tion, and  also  the  extensive  and  rare  collection  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  which  is 
kindly  loaned  by  that  society,  and  which  greatly  adds  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  room. 

The  other  accommodations  consist  of  an  elegant  and  commodious  hall  in  the  third 
story,  with  anti-rooms  connected.  The  hall  will  comfortably  seat  five  hundred  persons. 
This  room  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  place  for  the  literary  and  business  meetings  of 
the  association,  and  also  as  a  reading-room.  The  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  day 
are  arranged  on  tables,  while  the  files  of  newspapers  are  placed  on  racks  at  the  sides  of 
the  ball,  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  the  reader.  The  whole  arrangements  and 
fomitore  of  the  rooms  are  in  a  neat  style  of  simple  elegance,  and  the  apartments  cannot 
fiiil  of  being  very  attractive  to  young  men. 

On  the  evening  of  January  3d,  these  halls  were  opened  to  the  public,  and  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  association.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Huntington,  an  address  by  Mr.  Daniel  N.  Haskell,  and  a  poem  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Dix ;  both 
members  of  the  association.  By  a  vote  of  the  board  of  director,  the  address  and  poem 
are  both  to  be  published ;  and  we  hope  iu  our  next  number  to  be  able  to  make  extracts 
from  these  productions,  which  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  the  press. 

We  believe  this  instimtion  has  one  feature  which  is  peculiar,  and  not  generally  adopted 
by  similar  associations  in  this  country.  We  refer  to  its  weekly  literary  exercises,  con- 
sisting of  debates,  and  evenings  devoted  to  declamation,  and  the  reading  of  compositions. 
These  meetings  serve  to  interest  the  membera,  and  to  create  intimacies  and  friendships ; 
and  some  participation  in  them  is  requisite  in  a  candidate  for  ofiice.  We  are  gratified  to 
state,  that  the  high  character  of  these  exercises  is  fully  sustained  this  season,  and  that  the 
other  attractions  of  the  society  do  not  cast  a  shade  over  these  important  meetings.  The 
coorse  of  public  lectures  held  in  the  Tremont  Temple  this  season,  have  been  attended  by 
immense  andienoes ;  and  the  elevated  character  of  these  lectores  has  been  fiilly  soscained. 
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We  woold  Tentnre  one  word  of  advice  to  onr  young  friends  ;  and  that  would  be,  i 
that  they  have  secured  ample  aceommodationa,  in  no  way  can  they  be  of  so  much  senrice 
to  their  association,  as  by  uniting  all  their  energies  to  increase  their  library.  We  tmst 
the  suggestion  will  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  and  active  co<^peration  of  every 
member.  Success  to  every  association  of  yowig  men !  May  their  usefulness  keep  pace 
widi  their  attractions,  their  age,  and  their  extension  ! 


.  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directicm  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  exhibits  the  afikirs  of  that  institution  in  a  very  favorable  light  The  privi- 
leges oflered  to  clerks  by  membership  have  continued  to  be  appreciated  the  past  season, 
evinced  by  greater  accessions  to  the  members  than  in  any  year  since  1839.  The  general 
prosperity  of  the  institution  gives  promise  of  its  still  wider  and  more  extensive  inflnoice 
among  those  £>r  whose  benefit  it  was  especially  established.  The  number  of  members 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  was  3,443 ;  the  with- 
drawals amounting  to  369.  The  new  members  added,  during  the  year  1847,  have  been 
637,  showing  a  total  number  of  members  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  of  2,761,  and  a 
nett  gain  over  1846  of  318.  Of  these,  3,588  pay  93  per  annum,  and  173.  merchants 
and  others,  are  subscribers,  at  $5  per  annum.  The  total  number  of  honorary  members  ia 
113.  By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  we  find  that  the  bakmce  on  band,  3l8t 
of  December,  1846,  was  JJ774  31.  The  receipts  from  various  sources  in  1847,  amounted 
to  95,915  90.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $6,335  11 ;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  (365  10.  The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  library  in  1847,  by 
purchase  and  donation,  amount  to  2,258  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1847,  was  24,523 ;  and,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1848,  they  have  been  increased 
to  26,881  volumes.  The  works  added  to  the  library  the  past  year  are  thus  classed  in  the 
report  of  the  Direction,  viz:  of  Science  and  Art,  389  ;  of  General  Literature,  1,554  ;  of 
Fiction,  415 ;  being  375  more  than  the  additions  of  any  previous  year,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber than  has  been  obtained  in  any  year  since  1839.  The  expenditure  for  books  and  pe- 
riodicals, amounts  for  the  year  to  $3,311  95 ;  which  is  a  greater  amount  than  has  been 
laid  out  in  any  one  of  the  last  eight  years  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  novels  for 
1847,  is  about  $334,  including  $50  for  bmding ;  the  cheaper  form  of  these  publications, 
in  comparison  with  other  works,  enabling  a  full  supply  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

For  the  information  of  persons  desnrous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
this  noble  Institution,  we  give  an  extract  fi-om  the  constitution  of  the  association,  touching 
the  terms  of  membership :  — 

'*  Chap.  I. — Art  3.  Any  person  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  as  a  clerk,  may  become 
a  member  of  this  association,  if  appro v^  by  the  Board  of  Direction,  when  he  shall  have 
subscribed  to  the  constimtion,  paid  an  initiation  fee  of  $1  00,  and  $1  00  for  the  first  six 
months.    His  further  regular  dues  shall  be,  thereafter,  50  cents,  quarterly,  in  advance. 

*'  Chap.  I. — Art  4.  Any  member  of  this  association,  commencing  business  on  his  own 
account,  may  continue  his  membership  upon  the  payment  of  $1  00,  semi-annually,  in 
advance.  Merchants,  also,  may  become  members  by  pajring  $5  00  annually ;  but  no 
merchant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote,  or  eligible  to  any  office.  Persons  not  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  may,  if  approved  by  the  Board  of  Direction,  be  admitted  to  tfie  use  of 
the  library  and  reading-rooms,  upon  the  same  terms  as  merchants.*' 


BANVARD'S  PANORAMA  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 
This  exhibition,  when  we  consider  the  object  which  it  portrays,  and  the  mode  in  wbkk 
the  painting  is  executed,  is  of  great  interest.    It  depicts  the  Mississippi  river,  with  the 
scenery  qpon  its  banks,  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  St  Louis,  with  all  the  acoampa* 
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i^iag  incideQiB  of  the  trade  and  navigation  which  are  prosecuted  upon  that  great  channel 
of  western  commerce.  The  painting  itself,  being  displayed  upon  illaminated  canvass, 
does  not,  ai  course,  admit  of  that  delicate  contrast  of  color,  light,  and  shade,  which  can 
be  expressed  upon  an  ordinary  picture ;  for,  in  its  general  character,  it  is  like  the  scenic 
decorations  of  the  stage.  It  is,  however,  executed,  in  this  respect,  sufficiently  well  to  give 
UB  a  vivid  sketch  of  all  points  of  the  passing  landscape  ;  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  cer- 
tainly very  beanti^  In  the  first  place,  we  are  presented  with  a  view  of  New  Orleans^ 
the  princip&l  city  upon  the  western  wateis,  and  also  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  Passing 
by  the  numerous  intervening  villages  scattered  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  the  region 
of  the  sugar  and  cotton  plantation,  as  well  as  the  **  cane-brake,**  we  finally  reach  St.  Louis, 
the  terminus  of  the  voyage.  Among  the  scenes  peculiarly  striking,  we  would  designate 
the  high  hills  containing  lead  mines,  upon  the  part  of  the  river  which  is  near  that  improving 
city.  We,  moreover,  have  a  view  of  the  character  of  the  commerce  which  is  prosecuted 
upon  the  vraters  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  also  of  the  numerous  steamboats,  flat,  keel-boats, 
aod  other  strange  vessels,  which  are  employed  in  its  navigation.  One  essential  point  in 
the  value  of  a  work  of  this  character,  is  its  accuracy ;  and  we  have  the  written  evidence 
of  individoals,  who  are  said  to  be  &miliar  with  that  part  of  the  territory,  that  it  is  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  original.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  character  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
modes  of  life  which  prevail  along  the  shores  of  the  great  river  of  the  West,  this  painting  is 
worthy  of  examination. 

ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

M.  Martens,  of  the  "  L'lnstitut,**  of  Feb.  17,  1847,  gives  the  following  as  the  means  of 
detecting  adulteration  in  wheat  flour,  with  the  flour  of  potatoes  and  beans : — 

It  is  known  that  potato  starch  is  entirely  insoluble  in  cold  water  when  it  has  not  been 
rubbed  to  a  powder,  so  that  the  grains  have  remained  entire  ;  but  if  they  are  crushed  in 
811  agate  or  glass  mortar,  and  water  is  then  added,  this  dissolves  a  little  of  the  starchy 
matter ;  and  on  filtering  the  mixture,  after  a  few  minutes'  maceration  in  the  cold,  a  clear 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  colored  blue  by  the  addition  of  the  tincture  of  iodine :  if  pure 
wheat  flour  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  color  of  the  liquor  is  not  altered,  according 
to  M-  Martens,  by  the  addition  of  iodized  water,  undoubtedly  because  the  frmnules  of 
wbeaten  starch  are  far  more  minute,  and  are  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  elastic  gluten  ;  they 
thoB  escape  being  crushed  by  the  pestle  so  as  to  expose  the  central  portion,  wliich  is  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  in  cold  water.  M.  Martens  has  found  that  a  mixture  of  5  per  cent  of 
starch  may  be  detected,  if  the  flour  be  strongly  rubbed  for  five  or  ten  minus's,  with  the 
precaution  of  triturating  a  little  at  a  time. 

Another  adulteration,  which  is  tolerably  frequent,  consists  in  mixing  bean  flour  with 
wheaten  flour.  M.  Martens*  process  for  detecting  this  fraud  is  hosed  upon  the  presence  o( 
Icgumine  in  be^n  floor.  The  suspected  flour  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  macerate  at  a  temperature  of  fe8°  to  86*^,  stirring  from  time  to  lime  ;  the  whole 
is  then  poured  into  a  filter,  and  washed  with  a  little  water  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
legumine.  If  the  filtered  Uquor  contains  any  legumine,  it  becomes  turbid  and  milky  when 
t  liide  acetic  acid  is  very  gradually  added  to  it.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  the  third  hy- 
drate of  phosphoric  acid.  This  process,  which  is  very  easily  executed,  enables  us  to  detect 
the  flour  of  heans,  or  any  other  leguminous  plant,  in  that  of  wheat,  even  when  the  amount 
does  not  exceed  5  per  cent  

.     A  FRAUDULENT  BANKRUPT  IN  HAMBURGH. 

Hamburgh  wifriessed  a  curious  proceeding  on  the  8th  of  November,  1847,  as  we  find 
it  stated  in  the  "  London  Sun."  The  scafTjId  was  erected,  as  for  an  execution,  before  the 
prrndpal  front  of  the  Exchange,  and  at  noon  a  large  furnace  filled  with  resinous  wood  was 
piaeed  on  it.  The  wood  havmg  been  set  on  fire,  the  bell  of  the  Town  Hall  Was  rung 
riolently,  as  is  usual  during  the  execution  of  decrees  inflicting  infamous  penalties.  At 
the  hour  at  which  merchants  are  assembled  on  the  JSxchange,  the  public  executioner  as- 
cended the  scaf&ld,  and,  after  having  caused  a  drum  to  be  beat,  proclaimed,  in  a  loud 
voice,  the  name  of  a  merchant  who  had  been  declared  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
and  who  had  taken  to  flight  He  then  displayed  to  the  spectators  an  enormous  placard, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  culprit  in  gigantic  letteis.  He  next  caused  the  drum  to  be  bc«t 
a  second  time,  after  which  he  toaeed  the  pUcard  in  the  flames. 
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1. — The  Middle  Kingdom;  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Goternment,  Education,  So- 
cial Life,  Arts,  Religion,  ^c,  of  the  Chinese  J^pire  and  its  Inhabitants.     With  a 
New  Map  of  the  Empire,  and  Illustrations,  principally  engraved  by  J.  W.  Orr,     By 
S.  Wells  Williams,  author  of  "  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,"  **  English  and  Chinese 
Vocabulary,"  etc.    2  vols.,  pp.  590-614.    New  York  and  London :  Wiley  &  Putaam. 
This  work  exhibits  a  very  full  and  minute  description  of  that  singular  country — the 
Chinese  empire.    The  author,  who  visited  that  territory  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  who  remained  during  the  period  of  twelve  years  in 
Canton  and  Macao,  speaking  the  Chinese  language,  and  examining  their  books,  has  col- 
lected a  vast  body  of  information  upon  the  subject,  in  all  its  relationa    He  has  given  ua  a 
general  view  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  empire :  its  population  and  statistics  ;  its 
natural  history  and  laws ;  its  education,  language,  and  literature  ;  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  its  social  life,  science,  history,  productions  and  commerce,  and  indeed  of  all  those 
circumstances  which  mark  the  character  of  the  people.    Since  the  valuable  works  apon 
llie  same  topic,  which  have  heretofore  been  published,  much  information  respecting  the 
various  parts  of  the  territory  has  been  obtained.    The  opening  of  the  five  ports  to  foreign 
conunerce  has  likewise  increased  the  interest  in  the  subject ;  and,  from  the  improved  com- 
mercial policy  of  that  country,  the  present  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  favor. 
The  value  of  the  work  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  an  excellent  map  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  engraved  illustrations  which  it  contains,  throwing  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  population.    It  is  probably  the  most  fiiU,  as 
it  is  certainly  the  most  recent  work  on  the  subject. 

3. — The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton ;  with  a  Memoir,  and  Critical  Remarks  on 
his  Genius  and  Writings.  By  James  Montgomery  ;  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  William  Harvey.  2  vols.,  l2mo.,  pp.  882.  New 
York :  Harper  &-  Brothers. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  quote  the  title  of  these  volumes  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  the 
poems  of  Milton — that  has  long  since  been  done,  by  competent  hands.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  and  really  beautSul  edition  of  one  so  celebrated  in  the  world's  literature,  is 
deserving  of  notice.  The  designs  are  well  conceived,  and  the  engraver  has  done  justice 
in  the  execution.  The  edition,  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  typography,  is  as  elegant  and 
beautiful  as  could  be  expected,  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of  the  art  of  book- 
making.  Of  Milton,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  place,  to  remark,  in  the  language  of 
Montgomery,  whose  interesting  memoir  prefaces  the  present  edition,  that  his  poetry  will 
be  forev.er  read  by  the  few,  and  praised  by  the  many.  **  The  weakest  capacity  may  be 
offended  by  its  faults,  but  it  would  require  a  genius  superior  to  his  own  to  comprehend, 
eryoy,  and  unfold  all  its  merits.*' 

3. — A  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Visit  to  each  of  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  and 

io  the  Islands  of  Hong-Kong  and  Chusan»  in  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  SO' 

ciety,  in  the  years  1844,  li&5, 1846.    By  Rev.  George  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  Magdalen 

Hall,  Oxford,  and  late  Missionary  in  China.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  chief  object  of  the  reverend  author*s  mission  to  China  was  to  explore  the  ground, 

and  to  prepare  the  way  for  other  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  collecting 

facts,  recording  general  observations,  and  furnishing  detailed  data  for  rightly  estimating 

the  moral,  social,  and  political  condition  of  that  **  peculiar  people" — the  Chinese.     It  is 

not,  therefore,  as  would,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  its  title,  a  mere  narrative  of  mi88ionar>- 

proceedings ;  but  embodies  a  fund  of  infonnation,  touching  the  institutions  and  character 

of  the  Chinese,  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

A.^The  Three  Dialogues  of  3f.  T.  Cicero,  on  the  Orator.  Translated  into  English,  by 
W.  Guthrie.  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  Notes.  Second  American  edition,  l&oia 
Harper  &  Brothers*  *'  Classical  Library" 

De  Orators,  of  which  this  voluma  is  a  translation,  was,  we  are  told,  regarded  by  the 
friends  of  Cicero  as  his  most  finished  production.  It  was  written  during  a  season  of  re- 
tirement from  those  troubles,  by  which  the  latter  years  of  its  author  w^ere  embittered,  al- 
though the  dialogue  on  which  it  purports  to  be  based,  must  have  occurred  thirty  years  he- 
ion  iie  componSon  of  this  book. 
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,$^-^HUiory  of  Arckiteciwrt,  from  the  Etgrlie^  Tims9 ;  Us  Present  Condition  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  Slates  ;  with  a  Biography  of  Eminent  Architects,  and  a  Glossary 
of  Architectural  Terms.  By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthtll,  With  numerous  illustrations. 
8to.,  pp.  496.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &,  Blaclcstone. 

Many  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless,  been  instructed  and  amused  by  the  moral  and 
traibfiil  tales  of  this  intellectual,  accomplished,  and  gifted  woman.  These  lighter  produc- 
tions of  her  pen,  and  the  present  volume,  furnish  to  our  mind  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  she  possesses  intellectnal  and  moral  quaUties  of  no  mean  order — ^not  the  least 
of  which  is  a  lofty  perception  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  ihe  True,  in  Nature  and 
Art.  In  the  work  before  us,  Mrs.  Tuthill  furnishes  the  reader  vnth  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  in  all  time,  and  among  all  nations — 
from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  cultivated.  The  Eg3rptian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Persian, 
the  Jewish,  the  Chinese,  the  Aboriginal,  or  American,  the  Cyclopean  and  Etruscan,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  in  all  their  varieties,  are  chronicled  and  described,  clearly  and 
SBcdnctly,  in  the  eleven  first  chapters  of  the  work.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages  ;  another  to  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  architec- 
ture, in  the  fifteenth  century ;  two  chapters  to  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  the 
({naUfieations  of  the  artist;  three  chapters  to  its  history,  the  present  state,  and  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  art  in  the  United  States ;  two  more  to  the 
materials  for  building  and  domestic  architecture  in  the  United  States.  In  a  word,  Mnb 
T.  seems  to  have  embraced  in  her  comprehensive  plan  the  subject  of  architecture,  in  all 
iis  relations  to  man  and  society ;  and  her  work  is  at  once  historical,  scientific,  and  proc- 
tical.  It  is  profiisely  illustrated  with  plans  and  existing  specimens  of  almost  every  species 
of  public  or  domestic  architecture,  and  the  work  is  produced  in  a  style  of  elegance  alike 
creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  publishers,  and  the  progress  of  the  typographic  art  in 
America.  In  this  respect,  it  will  vie  with  many  of  the  aimuals,  produced  rather  for  show, 
than  for  their  intrinsic  or  enduring  value. 

S^^EUen  Herhstt;  or,  FamUy  Changes.  With  six  illustrations.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

A  simple  story,  vmtlen  for  very  young  people,  and  designed,  like  all  of  the  series,  to 
iftnd  innocent  amusement,  and  at  the  same  time  inculcate  Ie8son8.of  virtue  and  religion. 
The  beautiful  typography,  the  well-executed  engravings,  and  the  tasty  binding,  all  add  a 
cbann  to  «  Harpers*  Fireside  Library,"  that  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  **  little  folks," 
for  whom  this  excellent  series  of  books  is  so  well  adapted. 

7-— Xi/e  of  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.  D.,  the  Historian  of  New  Jersey.  With  Selections 
from  his  Correspondence  and  other  Writings.  Collected  and  Airanged  by  his  Grand- 
Daughter.     18mo.,  pp.  253.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  volume  consists  principally  of  extracts  from  the  diary,  letters,  and  other  manu- 
scripts of  Dr.  Belknap,  an  eminent  Congregational  divine,  the  compiler  of  a  devotional 
hymn-book,  and  the  author  of  a  history  of  New  Humpabire. 

8-— X  Rhyme  of  the  North  Countrie.  By  A.  M.  Glexman.  l2mo.,  pp.  143.  Cincin- 
nati:  J.  A.  &  U.  P.  James.    New  York :  J.  8.  Redfield. 

The  author  of  these  poems,  as  we  learn  fit>m  his  poetical  preface,  is  an  exile  from  the 
"  North  countrie,"  who  has  chosen  a  home  amid  "  the  green  forests  of  the  leafy  West." 
In  the  loTiger  poem,  there  are  many  fine  passages ;  and,  as«  whole,  it  furnishes  a  fiivoro- 
We  specimen  of  poetic  inspiration,  alike  creditable  to  the  genius  of  the  "  North  countrie," 
and  the  free,  magnificent  West  The  shorter  poems  are  so  fi]ll  of  pure  and  elevated 
sentiments,  that  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  point  out,  were  we  competent,  any  slight 
blemishes  that  occasionally  mar  the  many  excellencies  of  the  longer  poem. 

9. — Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry.    Including  a  History  of  Her  Labors  in  Pro- 
moting the  Reformation  of  Female  Prisoners,  and  the  Improvement  of  British  Sea- 
men.    By  the  Rev.  Tbohas  Timpson,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
SailoTB*  Society,  &c.    12mo.,  pp.  330.    New  York :  Stanford  &  Swords. 
The  labors  of  Mrs.  Fry,  who  acquired  by  her  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity  the  well- 
earned  feme  of  the  *•  Female  Howard,**  are  too  well  known  to  all  whose  83Tnpathies  are 
enlisted  in  the  same  field  of  Christian  love,  to  require  notice  in  this  place.     The  present 
moDoir,  b^'sides  giving  some  account  of  her  early  and  private  life  and  character,  fiimishes 
a  salis&ctory  account  of  her  Ubors  and  efforts  for  the  female  prisonera  in  Newgate,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  other  countries,  and  of  her  labors  for  British  seamen ;  closing  with  an 
aeooont  of  her  last  illness  and  death.    She  was  truly  a  noble  woman,  and  well  and  faith- 
fiilly  has  she  fulfilled  her  mission  to  the  unibrtonate  portion  of  the  race,  leaving  an  exam- 
ple for  her  aiMers  worthy  of  all  imitation. 
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10. — A  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Duty  of  a  Justice  of  ike  Peace,  Sheriff,  Coroner, 
Constable,  and  of  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Guardians ;  in  which  are  particu- 
larly laid  down  the  Bales  for  conducting  an  Action  in  the  Court  for ' the  TVial  of 
Small  Causes,  With  New  and  Appror>ed  Forms,  By  James  Ewino,  Esq.,  late  une  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  County  of  Hunterdon.  Fourth  edi- 
tion. Revised  and  Corrected  in  accordance  with  Statutes ;  with  Additional  Notes  and 
References.    8vo.,  pp.  598.    New  York :  Banks,  Gould  &.  Co. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  this  work  are  succinctly  described  in  tlie  title-page  quoted 
above,  and  more  fully  in  the  preface  to  each  edition.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  laws  of  that  Slate,  made  many  inapor- 
tant  changes— circumstances  which  render  the  former  editions  of  this,  and  other  works  of 
a  similar  character,  unsafe  j^des  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  This  edition,  of 
course,  embodies  these  changes — besides,  new  forms  and  new  titles  have  been  added  ; 
which  renders  the  present  edition  eminently  better  adapted  to  its  design  than  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to  remind  the  legal  profession  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  contiguous  States,  of  the  utility  of  such  a  work  •  as,  to  thoee  of  the 
former,  it  is  indispensable,  and  to  those  of  the  latter  it  will  be  found  valuable  in  proportion 
as  their  practice  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  State.  The  legal  acquirements 
of  Judge  Ewing,  as  well  as  his  experience  in  the  capacity  of  justice  and  judge,  are  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  arrangement  is  at  once  dear  and 
TOmprehensive ;  but  the  popularity  of  former  editions  renders  further  criticism  altogether 
unnecessary.  We  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  notice,  without  expressing  our  appro- 
bation of  the  substantial  and  even  beautiful  style  in  which  Messrs.  Gould,  Banks  &.  Co. 
have  published  this,  as  well  as  all  the  law-books  emanating  from  their  well-established 
boose. 

11. — Appleton^s  Library  Manual;  Containing  a  Catalogue  Eaisonne  of  upwards  of 
Tkoelve  Thousand  of  the  Most  Important  H^^orks  in  Every  Department  of  Knowledge, 
in  all  Modern  Languages^  8vo.,  pp.  434.  New  York :  D.  Appletoo  &,  Co.  Phua- 
delphia :  G.  S.  Appleton. 

The  object  of  the  publishers,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  has  been  to  pre- 
sent, in  a  collected  fqrm,  indications  of  the  most  important  works  in  every  department  of 
literature,  arranged  in  such  manner  as  admits  of  the  most  easy  reference.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Part  I.  consists  of  subjects  alphabetically  arranged,  with  the  exception  of 
mathematics,  medicine,  and  theology,  all  the  subjects  of  thepe  divisions  being  collected  on- 
der  these  general  heads.  Part  II.  comprises  st»lect  biography,  classics,  collected  works, 
and  an  index  o(  authors  whose  works  appear  in  the  first  part.  The  work  has  evidently 
been  prepared  with  great  care  and  industry,  by  a  gentleman  possessing  rare  qualifications 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  will  unquestionably  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  persons 
engaged  in  selecting  and  making  up  either  a  public  or  private  library.  The  most  glaring 
fault — at  least,  thnt  which  is  the  most  apparent  to  us — is  the  omission,  under  the  head  of 
*•  Commerce,"  of  any  mention  of  the  sixteen  volumes  of  the  *•  Merchants'  Magazine  and 
Commercial  Review,"  which,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  includes  more  commercial 
statistics,  etc,  than  have  ever  been  embodied  in  a  single  work. 

12.— j4  Plea  for  Amusements.    By  Fuederic  W.  Sawyer.    18mo.,  pp.  320.    New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  author  of  the  present  treatise  docs  not  belong,  we  should  infer,  to  the  ascetic 
school  of  religionists  or  philosophers.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes,  with  many  good  men, 
in  the  propriety  of  enjoying  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and  the  natural  luxuries  and  de- 
lights of  nature,  created  by  an  All-wise  and  beneficent  Being,  and  strewed  in  the  path  of 
man,  not  to  pamper,  but  to  feed  his  natural  appetite,  and  make  him  healthier,  happier,  and 
better.  Dancing  and  theatrical  amusements,  not  as  at  present,  however,  managed,  he  con- 
ceives innocent,  and  even  beneficial  in  their  tendency.  But  few,  we  imagine,  will  dissent  from 
(he  views  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  we  hope  his  work  will  obtain  a  wide  circulation,  as  it  is  well 
calculated  to  correct  many  false  notions  on  the  subject. 
13. — The  Poetical  Lacon;  or.  Aphorisms  from  the  Poets.    A  Collection  of  Laconic  and 

Beautiful  Sentiments  from  Ancient  and  Modem  Poetry.    By  Beiuamin  Cassidt. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.    Philadelphia :  G.  S.  Appleton. 

This  handaeroe  little  <<  pocket-book "  contains  several  hundred  selections  from  poets, 
Ancient  and  modem,  of  well  established  reputation.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
firet  contains  brief  extracts  on  love,  friendship,  beauty,  and  woman ;  and  the  second  is  de- 
voted to  monetary,  moral/  comiques,  and  miscellaneous  extracts.  The  letter-writer  will 
find  in  this  Uttle  volume  appropriate  extracts,  which  be  can  quote  at  leisure,  witliout  bar- 
Uiening  his  memory  for  an  appropriate  sentiment. 
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lA.—Teaehing,  a  Science :  The  Teacher  an  Artist.    By  Rer.  Batard  R.  Hall,  A.  M., 

Principal  d[  the  Classical  and  Matbematical  Institute,  Newbargh,  and  aothor  of 
•*  Something  for  Everybody,"  etc.  12ino.,  pp.  305.  New  York :  Baker  dt  Scribner. 
This  book,  we  arc  told  by  the  author,  is  not  an  experiment,  but  an  experience  ;  a  state- 
ment that  our  readers  will  not,  we  think,  doubt,  when  we  inform  them  that  twenty-five 
years  of  the  author's  life  has  been  devoted  to  teaching.  In  the  transition  from  boyhood, 
as  a  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family ;  and  in  eariy  manhood,  as  principal  of  a  State 
inscitiition ;  and  then  as  a  professor  in  a  college  ;  since  then,  in  schools  various  in  char- 
acter,  some  incorporated,  some  independent  and  private — in  a  word,  he  has  tanght  every- 
thing, and  pupils  of  various  nations,  and  both  sexes.  We  have  been  particular  to  state 
these  facts,  as  they  certainly  give  him  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  those  of  less  expe- 
rience. He  dignifies  hia  office,  and  makes  it  honorable,  as  he  certainly  has  a  right  to 
do— and  juKtIy,  as  wo  judge ;  as,  in  his  title-page,  he  pronounces  **  Teaching  a  Science, 
and  the  Teacher  an  Artist ;"  which  he  satisfactorily  illustrates  in  the  volume  before  us.. 
The  firet  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Teacher  as  an  Artist ;  the  second  discourses  of  the 
science,  or  end  of  teaching ;  and  the  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  tools  and  insiroments,  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  materials ;  schools 
in  their  kinds,  sorts,  and  varieties ;  persons  most  suitable  for  teachers  ;  common  schools, 
etc  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  is  deserving  of  a  wide  circula- 
tion. We  commend  it  to  all  those  who  teach,  and  those  who  would  be  taught — mas^ 
ters,  parents,  and  pupils. 

l5.^Practical  Grammar ^  &c.  By  S.  W.  Clark,  A.  M.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  dt  Co. 
The  method  of  illustrating  the  offices  of  words,  in  the  analysis  of  sentences,  by  dia- 
grams, and  the  system  of  diagrams  used  in  this  work,  is  both  new  nnd  admirable,  and  we 
iee  no  reason  why  the  system  here  advanced  is  not  pre-eminently  the  true  one.  It  is  sim- 
ple— philosophical — practicaL  Neither  do  we  see  any  reason  why  it  may  not  be  of  great 
utility  to  both  teacher  and  learner.  The  latter  is  tanght  to  map  out  his  sentences ;  and 
the  former,  without  a  word,  may  indicate  the  entire  construction  of  a  passage  in  a  sort  of 
living  picture.  These  diagrams  are  to  Grammar — hitherto  an  unillustrated  science — what 
figures  are  to  Arithmetic,  and  maps  to  Geography — they  appeal  to  the  eye ;  and  when  we 
recollect  how  uninteresting  this  study  has  uniformly  been  to  the  young,  we  think  this  fca- 
tnre  of  (he  bo.ik  alone  must  do  much  towards  brightening  the  faces,  and  lightening  the 
hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  going  to  study  grammar. 

16. — An  Illustration  aiid  Defence  of  Univerealism  as  an  Idea,  in  a  Series  of  Philoso- 
pkieal  and  Scriptural  Discourses.  By  S.  B.  Britain.  12mo.,  pp.  188.  Albany: 
C.  Kiiimer. 

The  present  work,  consisting  of  twelve  discourses,  originally  prepared  for  the  pulpit, 
"is  designed  to  elucidate  the  one  great  idea — that  which  comprehends  the  immortal 
(destiny  of  the  human  spirit"  Mr.  Britain  draws  his  illustrations  and  arguments  from 
oatare  nnd  the  constitution  of  things,  as  well  as  from  the  Scriptures  ;  believing  this  to  be 
the  only  sure  way  to  commend  the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience.  The  subjects  dis- 
awcd  in  these  discourses  are — the  Divine  Attributen ;  the  Works  of  Nature  ;  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Good  and  Evil ;  the  Constitution  of  Man ;  the  Divine  Paternity ;  the  Mission 
of  Chriet ;  the  Philosophy  of  Punishment ;  Scripture  Evidences(,  etc.  A  casual  reading 
(^  portions  of  ihe  work  has  given  us  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  its 
author,  whose  sincerity  in  enforcing  what  he  conceives  to  be  truth,  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  He  writes  with  cleanups,  and  enl'orces  his  positions  with  a  cogency  of  argu- 
ment that  will  require  something  more  powerful  thau  naked  assumptions  to  refute.  It  is, 
moreover,  written  in  a  truly  catholic  spirit ;  perfectly  free  from  the  dogmatic  ae|>eritips  too 
common  with  all  sects  of  religionists,  and  of  late  quite  manifest  in  that  with  which  Mr. 
Britain  is,  we  believe,  connected. 

17. — Ocean  Scenes;  or^  The  Perils  and  Beauties  of  the  Deep:  Being  Interesting^  In- 
structive^ and  Graphic  Accounts  of  the  Most  Popular  Voyages  on  Record,  Bemark- 
able  ShipwreckSf  Ilair-Breadth  Escapes^  Naval  Adveriures,  ihe  Whale  Fisfrry,  etc. 
Illustrated  by  five  engravings.     l2mo.,  pp.  492.     New  York:  Leavitt,  Trow  &.  Co. 
The  object  of  the  present  irolume  is  to  afford  a  series  of  brief  nnd  interesting  sketches, 
both  useful  and  attractive  to  seamen,  as  a  convenient  pastime  for  their  leisure  moments. 
No  definite  arrangement  of  materials  is  attempted  ;  but  the  different  articles  are  thrown 
together,  so  that  the  reader  may  choose  and  digest  according  to  his  own  inclination  and 
capacity.     It  will  interest  the  seaman,  and  the  transient  passenger  across  the  deep  ;  and 
serve,  perhaps,  to  amuse  the  latter  in  the  tedium  of  a  voyage-^and  to  all  it  will  be  found 
to  present  an  ample  and  genuine  representation  of  the  haUts  and  excitements,  the  plea- 
ioies  and  perils  of  a  mariner's  life. 
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18« — A  Comnendium  of  English  LUeraiure,  CkronoiogicaUy  Arranged,  from  Sir  Jokm 
MandeviUe  io  William  (%wptr ;  confining  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  A  uthors. 
Choice  Selections  from  their  WorkSf  with  Notes,  Explanatory  and  lUustraitTr,  and 
directing  to  the  Best  Editions,  and  to  Various  Criticisms.     Designed  as  a  Text-Book 
for  the  Highest  Classes  in  Schools  and  Academies,  as  tcell  as  for  Private  Reading, 
By  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland.     13mo.,  pp.  702.    Philcdelphia :  E.  C.  6l  J.  BiddJe. 
We  like  a  litle-page  that  indicates  clearly  and  comprehenaivcly  what  folloH-s ;  and  E«eb 
is  the  character  of  the  one  we  have  quoted  above.     It  describes  the  contents  and  design 
of  the  volume  with  commendable  precision,  and  entire  truthfulness.    It  will  probably 
strike  others,  as  it  did  us,  on  taking  up  the  work,  that  the  compiler  had  taken  the  hint  of 
it  from  "  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,"  recently  republished  in  this  country 
by  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.     But  this  is  not  the  case ;  as  (he  author  assures  us,  in  his 
preface,  that,  years  before  that  work  was  published,  he  had  matured  the  plan,  and  was 
gathering  materials  for  it.     Besides,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  justly  remarks,  the  "Cyclopedia" 
is  on  a  plan  dilTerent  from  this,  and  is  far  too  voluminous  for  the  object  for  which  the 
**  Compendium"  is  intended.    The  two,  "  so  far  from  conflicting  with  each  other,  may 
be  mutual  aids,"  and  doubtless  give  **  the  reader  a  greater  zest  to  extend  his  inquiries 
into  the  same  most  interesting  subject — a  subject  so  rich  in  everything  that  can  refine  the 
taste,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  inspire  the  heart."     It  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive works  that  we  are  acquainted  with  f  furnishing,  as  it  does,  choice  specimens  from 
wo  works  of  almost  every  author,  in  every  department  of  literature,  of  any  celebrity, 
from  Sir  John  MandeviUe  down  to  William  Cowper,  with  brief  notices  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  each.    We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  work  better  adapted  to  its  design, 
viz :  that  of  **  a  text-book  for  the  highest  clnsees  in  schools  and  academies,  as  well  as  for 
private  reading." 

19. — Is  it  a  Small  Thing?  or.  Individual  Reform.  By  Mrs.  N.  T.  Munboe.  l%mo^ 
pp.  146.     Boston :  Al^l  Tompkins. 

The  tide  of  this  story  indicates  its  character,  or  design.  We  once  heard  a  reformer 
say,  that  he  had  labored  hard  to  reform  his  fellow-men,  but  had  neglected  the  ipdividoal 
man — himself.  Those  who  have  had  defective  constitutions  through  transmission — bad 
education  and  bad  examples  to  repair  and  overcome — ^will  appreciate  the  etforts  of  "  indi- 
vidual reform,"  and  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  the  personal  than  the  public  reformer.  This 
little  story  happily  illustrates,  by  familiar  examples,  not  how  small  a  thing  it  is,  but  how 
morally  great  it  is  to  govern  ourselves. 

20. — The  Flowers  Personified ;  or,  **  Les  Fleurs  Animees"    By  Taxilb  Delord.   Trans- 
lated by  N.  Cleveland.   Illustrated  with  steel  engraving?,  beautifully  colored,  from  de- 
signs by  the  celebrated  J.  J,  Grandville.    New  York :  R.  Martin. 
The  thirteenth  number  of  this  beantiibl  work,  contains  two  exquisite  engravings,  with 
appropriate  illustrations.    The  great  French  work,  of  which  this  is  a  translation,  iias,  we 
behcve,  furnished  the  material  for  most  of  the  works  illustrative  of  the  language  of  flowers^ 
heretofore  published  in  the  English  language. 

21- — Lectures  to  Young  Men,  on  Various  Important  Subjects.  By  Hefry  Ward 
Beecher,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  12mo.,  pp.  251.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &.  Co. 
It  would  seem  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  notice,  at  this  late  day,  a  work  that 
had,  since  its  first  pubUcation,  in  1844,  passed  through  thirteen  editions,  of  one  thousand 
copies  each,  besides  receiving  the  almost  unqualified  commendation  of  the  press  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  divines  of  the  different  denom- 
inations. The  titles  of  the  seven  lectures  which  the  volume  contains,  are — Industry  and 
Idleness,  Twelve  Causes  of  Dishonesty,  Six  Warnings,  The  Portrait  Gallery,  Gamblers 
and  Gambhng,  The  Strange  Woman,  and  Popular  Amusements. 

22. — Chambert^  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Wilwu* 
Chambers.  Boston :  Grould,  Kendall  dt  Lincoln.  New  York :  Berford  &  C^-. 
Number  IX.  of  this  popular  reprint  contains — The  Sister  of  Rembrandt ;  Anecdotes  of 
the  Cat ;  a  Temperance  Tale,  by  Mrs.  Flail ;  Curiosities  of  Vegetation ;  Toussaint  L'Oa- 
verture,  and  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  and  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  other  Poems,  by  Cole- 
ridge. This  is  emphatically  a  Library  for  the  People  ;  blending  amusement  and  instruction 
in  the  most  agreeable  form. 

23.— Articles  from  the  "  London  Times,^  signed  ••  A  •  States'  Man,''  with  others  frsm 
the  *•  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,'*  untlcr  the  same  Signature.  J8ino.,  pp.  94. 
Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor  &  Co. 

If  John  Bull  will  only  read  this  manly  defence  of  Brother  Jonathan,  we  think  it  will 
greatly  uuprove  his  digestive  organs — tbat*8  all. 
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94- — Jourmal  of  an  Exploring  Ihur  heymid  the  Rocky  MoxtntainSt  under  the  Directions 
ef  the  A,  B.  C  F,  M.;  containing  a  Description  of  the  Geography ^  Geology,  Climate, 
Productions  of  the  Country,  and  the  Numbers,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives. 
With  a  Map  of  Oregon  Territory.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  A.  M.  Yii\h  edi- 
tion.    12ino.,  pp.  42§.    Auburn :  J.  C.  Derby  &.  Co. 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  this  work  was  first  published,  and  it  would  seem  rather  late 
HI  the  day  to  refer  to  a  work  which  has  already  acquired  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as 
an  authentic  narrative  of  facts,  as  well  as  a  faithfiil  delineation  of  the  region  it  describes ; 
bat  as,  since  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  the  attention  of  emigrants  is  directed 
towards  it,  and  as  it  is  the  only  work  published  by  any  person,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Faniham's,  who  has  been  over  the  country,  generally,  in  aU  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the 
cxpresa  purpose  of  learning  the  physicai  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  and 
moral  state  of  the  Indian  inhabitant,  any  apology  fur  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
pi&Uc  may  well  be  deemed  unnecessary.  Most  of  the  works  published  since  are  mere 
compilations;  and  no  work  has  been  more  largely  consulted,  for  that  purpose,  than  this, 
the  most  original  and  authentic  of  them  all.  It  embraces  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  infbr- 
matioa  touching  a  part  of  the  American  continent  before  very  imperfectly  explored.  This 
is  the  fifth  edition  of  the  work  that  has  been  published,  since  its  first  appearance. 
25.— Tile  Life  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  Seventh  President  of  the  United  States; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Most  Important  of  his  State  Papers.  By  John  & 
Jhoiiis,  A.  M.,  author  of  "The  Clerk's  Assistant,"  "Political  History  of  New  York," 
etc    Auburn :  J.  C.  Derby  &,  Co. 

This  work,  although  first  published  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  has  already  passed 
throngh  three  large  editions.  Few  names,  since  the  American  Revolution,  are  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  the  Great  Republic ;  and,  •*  whatever  may  be  the 
views  entertained  in  regard  to  his  merits  as  a  warrior,  or  his  abilities  as  a  statcHman,  his 
foodoct  in  both  capacities  was  such  as  must  necessarily  command  aitemion.*'  Mr.  Jenkins, 
wailing  himself  of  the  very  ample  materials  which  the  subject  afforded,  has  condensed 
tbem  into  a  continucta  history,  not  only  of  the  life  of  General  Jackson,  but  of  ihc  events 
with  which  he  was  connected.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well-written,  and  apparently  impar- 
tial account  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 

86.— TXe  Children's  Gem*  By  Mary  Howitt.  With  four  plates,  from  Original  Designs, 
by  Amma  Mart  Howitt.    Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Blanclmrd. 

Mrs.  Howitt  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  entering  into  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of 
the  child,  and  looking  at  things,  as  it  were,  from  the  child's  point  of  view  rather  than  from 
her  own;  and  to  this  talent  may  her  success  in  this  department  of  literature  be  mainly 
attributed.     This  Uttle  volume  is  "  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  keeping,  for  one  whole 
year,  an  exact  chronicle,  as  it  were,  of  the  voluntary  occupations  and  pleasures,  and  of 
the  sentiments  and  feelings,"  as  fiir  as  she  could  gain  accurate  knowledge  of  them,  of  her 
two  youngest  children ;  and  everything  which  it  contains,  she  assures  us,  is  strictly  true. 
27.—^  Tour  to  the  River  Saguenay,  in  Lower  Canada.    By  Charles  Lanman,  author 
of  »*  A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness."     12mo.,  pp.  231.    Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hart. 
Mr.  Lanman  informs  us,  in  a  dedicatory  note,  the  only  preface  to  the  volume,  that,  re- 
linquishing his  editorial  labors  for  a  time,  he  performed  a  pilgrimage,  which  resulted  in 
the  production  of  the  present  work.    It  contains  a  record  of  adventures  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Hudson,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  John's,  and  along  some  of  the  rivers  in  New  England, 
written  in  a  graceful  and  pleasing  style. 
28. — Diseases  of  the  Eye  Treated  Homaopathically.    From  the  German.    By  A.  C. 

Biceer,  M.  D.     18mo.,  pp.  77.    New  York :  William  Radde. 
29. — Consumption  Treated  Homasopathieally.    From  the  German.     By  A.  C.  Becker, 
M.  D.    l8mo.,  pp.  ea    New  York :  William  Radde. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  new  school,  large  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  the  practice.  The  present  works,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Consump- 
tjofi",  are  in  high  repute  with  the  homoeopathic  physicians. 

3(1 — Directions  for  Daily  Communion  with  God;  Showing  how  to  Begin,  how  to 
Spend,  and  how  to  Close  Every  Day  with  God.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry.  ]  8mo., 
pp.  163.     New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

The  reputation  of  this  author  among  the  "  orthodox"  or  "  evangelical"  sects,  is  too  well 
known  and  appreciated  to  be  increased  by  anything  that  we  could  offer.  The  importance 
of  carrying  religion  into  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  is  sadly  neglected ;  and,  if  theee  direc- 
tions should  have  that  efiect,  the  more  widely  the  volume  is  circulated,  and  the  more  gen> 
erally  read,  the  better. 
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31. — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  with  Anecdoiem  of 

their  Courts.    Now  first  published,  from  Official  Records  and  other  Authentic  DocU' 

meats,  Private  as  well  as  Public.     By  Agnes  Stricklaxd.    Vol.  XI.     ISmo.,  pp.  3B6. 

Philadelphia :  Lea  &,  Blanchard. 

The  present  volume,  ihe  eleventh  of  the  series,  embraces  a  memoir  of  the  life  and  times 
of  Mary,  Queen  Regnant  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  continued  from  her  life  as  Prin- 
ccas  of  Orange,  in  the  previous  volume,  and  of  Anne,  Queen  Regnant  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  Princesa  in  the  reign  of  William  III,  The  fiidlities  enjoyed  by  the  writer 
of  these  memoirs,  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  are  of  a  character  that  cannot  fail  of  inx' 
parting  great  reliability  to  her  researches.  Few  works  of  a  historical  character  can  lay 
claim  to  greater  authenticity  on  the  score  of  original  data. 
32.— Midsummer  Eve  :  a  Fairy  Tale  of  Love,    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.    12mo.,  pp.  249. 

New  York :   Charles  S.  Francis. 

The  light  reodhig  of  the  day,  the  novels  and  romances,  are  now  generally  iBBued  in  % 
cheap  form,  on  poor  paper,  and  small  type  ;  which,  we  presume,  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
single  reading,  as  few  of  this  class  of  works  are  worth  preserving.  Now  and  then,  liow- 
ever,  we  meet  with  a  work  of  fiction  which  deserves  a  better  fete  ;  and  we  think  that  ^e 
publishers  have  acted  wisely  in  presenting  this  really  interesting  tale  in  a  style  that  cannot 
fail  of  securing  for  it  what  it  deserves — a  place  in  the  femily  library  of  all  who  indulge  in 
light  reading. 
33. — The  Rural  Cemeteries  of  America;  lUusttated  in  a  Series  of  Picturesque   and 

Monumental  Views,  in  Highly  Finished  Line  Engraving.    By  James  Smilub,  Csq. 

With  Descriptive  Notices  by  N.  Cleavexaiid.    New  York ;  R.  Martin. 

We  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Martin  finds  sufficient  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue with  so  much  spirit  his  laudable  enterprise  of  illustrating  these  hallowed  and  beaa- 
tiful  spots,  consecrated  to  the  ashes  of  the  departed.  The  present,  the  fourth  part,  devoted 
to  "  Mount  Auburn,"  near  Boston,  embraces  views  of  **  The  Chapel,"  **  The  Bowditch 
Monument,"  and  **  Gossler's  Monument" — views  selected  with  taste,  and  executed  io  a 
style  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  art  in  America. 
34. — Fame  and  Glory :  an  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Amherst  College,  at 

their  Anniversary,  August  11,  1847,    By  Cuarles  Sumjieb.     8vo.,  pp.  51.     B^on  ; 

William  D.  Ticknor  Sl  Co. 

The  three  questions  that  presented  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Sumner,  on 
the  occasion  which  called  forth  this  address,  were — **  First.  What,  according  to  common 
acceptance,  are  Fame  and  Glory?  Second.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  are  they  proper  or 
commendable  motives  of  conduct,  or  objects  of  regard? — and,  Third.  What  are  True 
Fame  and  Glory,  and  who  are  the  men  most  worthy  of  Honor?"  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  the  orator  passes  "  in  review  scenes  and  characters  memorable  in  history. " 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  features  of  the  distinguiabed 
author,  will  readily  infer  how  these  questions  are  answered — to  those  who  are  not,  we 
would  say,  that  his  conclusions  are  such  as  will  commend  themselves  to  the  purest  reason, 
and  are,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity.  By  this,  we  mean 
the  Christianity  of  Christ,  and  not  that  or  any  Chtirch  that  carries  the  Bible  in  one  hand, 
and  the  sword  in  the  other.  It  is  in  the  attributes  of  God  that  Mr.  Sumner  finds  the 
elements  of  true  greatness.  "  Man  is  great  by  the  god-like  qualities  of  Justice,  Benevo- 
lence, Knowledge,  and  Power;  and  as  Justice  and  Benevolence  are  higher  than  Know- 
ledge and  Power,  so  are  the  just  and  benevolent  higher  than  those  who  are  intelligent  and 
powerful,  only."  The  address  is  well-timed,  and  we  commend  it  to  those  misguided  men 
who  profess  to  "  go  for  their  country,  right  or  wrong,"  and  rush  into  a  sanguinary  war,  and 
acquire  *'  fame  and  glury"  by  imbruing  their  hands  in  a  brother's  blood. 
SS.—Makinff  Haste  to  be  Rich;  or,  The  Temptation  and  Fall    By  T.  S.  Aurmrn, 

author  of  **  Keeping  up  Appearances,"  **  Riches  have  Wings,"  '*  Rising  in  the  World," 

etc.     ISino.,  pp.  170.     New  York :  Baker  &  Scribner. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  previou?  volumes  of  Mr.  Arthur's  **  Tales  for  the  Rich  and 
Poor,"  the  mere  announcement  of  the  present  publication  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  their  ntteniion.     We  not  only  consider  the  whole  series  unexceptionable,  but  poai- 
tively  good  in  their  tendency.     There  are  few,  if  any,  better  books  for  family  reading. 
36. — The  Banker^  Magazine,  and  State  Financial  Register.   Baltimore :  J.  8.  Homoni. 

The  January  number  of  this  repository  of  banks,  finance,  and  banking,  embraces  a  list 
of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  the  names  of  the  presidents,  cashiers,  and  amount 
of  capital  of  each.  The  number  also  contains  copious  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  great  variety  of  bank  statistics. 
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ARTICLES. 

U  DETTfl  A?fl>  FIVAliCEa  Of  THE  STATED  OF  THE  UN'IO.N :  WITH  fiEFERENCE 
T  *  THEIE  (ie^KH  U.  covin rfO^  A.^0  PkU-^PERri^Y.-HDif™  m.-Tm  Mid- 
BtK  !!*T*Ti(*^NiBW  Vfiti,— r  o  »iiH4  of  til*  sitm^b  fif  Nftw  Y.^rfc— fincnil  Fin»  t^rkl  Q^«?r«tiniH 
•#  K^pw  V  'Fk-^^lq^^rtiiNtn  m  ol'ibe  Treuurir  Arcmjurti-Onjti"  of  the  (iifrMrkl  Pand^n«»f»ur- 
*#«  Jfi  Lji^iIt  -  ii'i[iri,»rh4ii  ifl^  fir  slch'rpi  Furtil— Kr^ngtAt  ttflhe  Fund— hi  Kevkilio— Mn^nitudA 
wf  thtf  lii^phtTnl  Fkiiid  in  fMJI— Trmiiftsf  uf  lU  Re^  njrce^  lu  l^ss^ch  >nA  Fund— (!'uii»nie'«cc.inen| 
uf  thi  I  nun]  j^iilc^ — I'lirtml  Fund  t!tiM>lilUtrfi-^tl*  «iiirf:^qfui  f|| p^itbI irtt)' ■'^u'^ef ^  qI  the  E  14 
fWi«L^t:ti«  if«  ki)  ihe  rAiml  PuUcv— IJi>  itrnrtmn  of"  the  i^Jtml  i;iini!:i^Tttl>a|iar  ^i^w  t»f 
Ukiasli:  b* 'ffh.  f^M^kiiiVf  t:x4«i  revBrm^.  fcc— I'liitf^jr  fnf  llM^  [-HiiF»rj(«m>i^iil  nf  lite  l-lti.^  f.^misl- 
fek  MlfM  i»ri>frQii-Uin  I  »r  j4uif«CrflEJit  t..  l%iii^.!iiiifr«^T)>e  lt«*»jiti— l*«llr/ nf  iMJ-THbu* 
lar  fltal»ni«ni  4#f  hN  thv  ^t^trtii  iwu^  bv  th«  !At'tt«-JlatPd  i^f  liUfrrri^i.  j(.c.— Ag^r^f^t?  Stqi* 
IhitilH  «nrf  i^ffrt:*!*  I  f  ltd  Rjhlemjrii  iil— ||j|*  ,\<?w  Vorli  Si*,(ln  werfl  hetd— Tnh  «  nf  TuHt  fin 
iftp»|!h«iMU   rVmm  Kfimit  t*t  gnnt,  1947— Fl  ivuHil  P»vltey  of  ihe  LNjRilitiitMjn  of  JHA— TrahiCat 

Ktrrrftbb  Bi-i..«l'  ^■w  Vii*k.... ia 

0.  nu)<sU£Pii.   ajHoo  r  *K  J.  PwiTu*  uf  i*»ti« ne 

in.  TtlE  J^«AT  OF  *30VERVME>f  r  t*F  THE  i;.NlTED  STATF*^.— r^o*iT**  HL— Ewttuf- 
r^MtraHii*  Biid  iH-itiei|4«-«^WiiAhirijti4ji]''i  Jjetit^r  u^  '}■«  (inv^^'ctnient  i  T  Mirjilpindi,  ii»biiij(  fur  ft 
Li^wnxth*  fJtoMh— I  *frnii|ini/  n  i,f  i  'iif  Uv  tji**^mnicni;  aim)  Cmij^reM.  iiiid  AdJf««9ei  mt  tha  itc- 
«««iif4i-^Vi)*ci  4hTh  TfftAnled  thf  ^Iniurtli  nf  ths  4  itj— Fni^ure  <»t'  Cvnrrei*  tt  cirm|trv  with 
pirtfui  *^.  flMd  *fi ^ti*^!  1-^  lUo  I  iiC  Fuith  f^c«i ^ed  itmm  Ij-Pt^—  L  »ii *ry  f) M  — (.lifl*i|nriikff  a  fd  Ohio 
i**'i'*tl'— Kji}jf*Mi1iiuiai  l(v  Ihe  I'iij' un  liii|irtiiiromi  iL«— Vuluq  4hf  ffi^tie  itnd  public;  pr>i|,nnj — 
ill  luM  lIhi  NutiMi  pui'  Tine^t— Irn^t  il  ey  <-f  ■  di^  Ch  trt«r^CmDms>*i<un«r  uf  PubJic  BiiiJd^ 
I  c^      Itf  J.  II   V^ftntis.  ^.iYth«  N>#  Yiirk  Bur. t?9 

IV.  Cf>«%»r4ll*r,^L  IMTlfcHOK  KUUOPK— Xiiantftfl.-MiiiiMiLHi^-LnrmihnurMifuMloi 
—  II*  iiilm)iiiy--l '■'iiun^rfitil  IVH4|4«rJI)r— EarFv  HUt*fi— ^bii'iJitif  aiilefinf  lb*  pun  Pipni|roreil 
v.ib  titHff  Vnspirli  P  ir«»— Thi  H  irbtif — piPfip  of  Rpiiuiine  m  nod  Pom^ifuff— Tni^t<>rii  uf  M»tm  Hh 
--*it|»i*ifU-*i*fmiiHrw*i.f  Trii'iiii—CiiaAt i  11^ Trii dp—Trill* IS  wiih  ths  Unied  ?iiAtflK-Fit]litr4«t 

—Hi PMI fji rtw fo*—  Pnii 1 1*1  1  M(ituti*iDt--i  hu miift  of  H  m merr-e—  1 1 enh h  E»lah I bd menl.  bx^ SB 

T,  I^E.IIJ  UFXiKiV   \SV  LR.iD  TRADE  OF  THE  UPPER  M(cWlaslPP|.    |ly  E.B.Wajih^ 

■rnjix.  E»ij.. tpf  flNituii  ,..«*.» „  — , ffift 

M8K(;«  MTI  LS    LAW    C  1  S  E  S. 

a^u««w^f  tninw  In  pur  th«  Dtiti  fS  inoih^r . lU 

|lt«P,^rr«ri  4^:tMlul«*<t  XfHMH  ,,*...*..,,.... , ,,, ,,.,.,....  fM 
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WITH   RBFESENCE   TO   THEIB   GE^BRAL   CONDITION    AND    PBOSnigrtPr. 

CHAPTER  lit 

The  Middle  States— New  Yark.__ 

fOUVCCI  or  TBS  tTATB  Of  XBW  YORK— ORBAT  nNAKCIACnrBRATlONt  Or  NBW  TOIK— OLAtltritftTfO* 
or  THB  TRBA«DRT  ACCOVNTI-ORiailf  Or  THB  OBNBRAL  rCND— RBIODRCBS  fJI  LANM—APpMrftlA- 
T10RB  rOR    SCHOOL   rUN1>— PROORBtt    Or  THB   rUND— ITS  RBSVLTS~MAOinTU1>B  Or  tVt  MtHtUOi 

rvno  1%  1814— TBARsrsR  or  its  rbsourobs  to  thb  school  fdrih- commbhcbmbht  or  tm  iMtML 
roucT— CAitAC  rcRD  coRSTiTOTBD—rrs  soocBssrtJL  opbratioiv^sdccbss  of  TBI  MMH  mmmm 

CHAKOB  IN  THB  CANAL  POLICT— CONBTRCCTION  OF  THB  LATBRAL  CANALS— TABULAR  TIBW  OF  OAMRM, 
LBHOTH,  LOCKAOB,  COST,  BBVBNUB.  BTC— FOLICT  Or  THB  BNLaAOBMBRT  Or  THB  BRIB  CANAL— IT« 
RAltD  rftOORBSS— LOANS  Or  STaTK  CRBDIT  TO  CONPANIBS--THB  RBSULTS— POLICT  OF  fBltf— VlkBII- 
UR  rrATBHBNT  or  ALL  THB  STOCKS  ISSHBD  BT  THB  STATB— RATBS  Or  INTBRBST,  BTO.— AOMMlATH 
n-ATB  DBBT,  AND  PROCBSS  Or  ITf  RBDBHPTION—BOW  NBW  TORI  STOCKS  WBBB  HBMI— TJBUi  OP 
TOLLS  ON  THB  CANALS,  KON  TBBIR  ORIOIH  TO  1647— FINANCIAL  POUOT  OF  THB  CONBlllUIUli  OT 
]S4^— TBANSFBR  OFFICKS  OF  THB  SBTBRAL  STOCKS— FRICKS  OF  STOCKS  FROM  1841  TO  1848^  WTtC 

The  finaTices  of  the  State  of  New  York  afford  most  interesting  lessOiia 
to  the  statesman  and  legislator,  as  well  as  to  the  capitalist  and  banker. 
They  present  examples  of  the  most  splendid  success  in  the  construethin  of 
State  works,  and  also  of  the  most  miserable  failures.  Almost  every  shade 
of  dificrence,  from  sound  principles  of  finance  to  the  wildest,  hap-hazard 
extravagance  of  speculation,  has  been  presented  in  the  policy  pursued 
under  various  influences ;  and  an  illustration  of  each  is  found  in  the  flub* 
toating  fortunes  of  the  State.  An  overflowing  treasury,  and  unbound^ 
credit,  has  rapidly  been  succeeded  by  great  poverty,  and  shattered  confl. 
dence.  Tottering  on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  the  prompt  levy  of  direct 
taxes  alone  sustained  the  public  faith,  and  preserved  the  honor  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  its  commerce.  The  patronage  of  the  State  go- 
vemment  has  been  the  bone  of  contention  between  political  parties,  and 
partisan  leaders  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  constituency  by  advocating 
local  expenditures,  nominally  for  public  purposes,  but  really  for  the  private 
advantage  of  hosts  of  contractorsi  bankersi  stock-jobbersi  brokers,  and 
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• 
petty  office-holdeni,  feeding  at  the  public  crib,  and  united  in  the  support 
of  that  |K>wer  which  mostl^vore  their  interest.  Thrf>ugh  these  influences, 
the  State  was  launched  into  that  vortex  of  extravugance  and  CfTruption 
which  swalJowed  up  the  honor  of  nine  soTenMgn  States  of  the  Union,  and 
disgraced  repulilican  America  in  the  eyes  of  the  worJd.  A  sudden  change 
of  p4ilicy,  by  cutting  ofli*  expenditure,  and  levying  taxes  to  meet  contingent 
deficits,  was  the  anchor  of  safety.  The  policy  then  marked  out  by  the 
legislature  has  now  l»een  perpetuated  by  the  new  constitution  ;  and,  with 
the  certainty  of  a  speedy  releatie  from  debt,  the  citizen  may  look  back,  and 
proHt  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  been  of  great 
magnitude,  and  the  resources  of  the  Slate  have  l>een  such  as  to  exempt 
the  people  from  onerous  taxation,  while  suecessfiil  investments  have  built 
up  a  property  which  may  reasonably  be  depended  upon  for  all  future  exi* 
gencies.  The  treasury  accounts  are  divided  into  six  principal  heads,  as 
Allows: — 1st.  The  General  Fund,  which  represents  the  regular  and 
direct  finances  of  the  government ;  2d.  The  Common  School  Fund ;  3d. 
The  Literature  Fund ;  4th.  The  Canal  Fund ;  5ih.  The  Bank  Fund,  being 
the  aftmunt  created  by  the  contributions  of  the  banks,  under  the  safety  fund 
act  of  1829 ;  6th.  The  United  States  Deposit  Fund,  being  the  amount  of 
the  three  instalmeiits  received  from  the  federal  government,  under  the  act 
for  distributing  the  surplus  revenues.  There  are  several  other  funds,  of 
which  the  State  is  trustee;  as,  "The  Mariners'  Fund,"  &c.  These 
funds  have  become  much  complicated  by  born»wing  one  from  the  other, 
and  transferring  securities,  to  meet  exigencies  in  the  affairs  of  the  treasuiy, 
brought  on,  for  the  most  (mrt,  by  iiijudicious  legislalinn. 

The  original  fund  of  the  State  was  the  "  general  fund,"  and  for  a  long 
time  was  actually  a  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  discharged  the  State  ex- 
penses, it  now  represents  a  debt  owing  by  the  State  ;  to  discharge  the 
interest  and  principal  of  which,  means  have  to  be  provided.  At  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  State  of  New  York,  as  now,  consisted  of 
49,000  square  miles,  and  had  a  population  of  340,120  persons.  On  the 
aame  territory,  there  are  now  2,604,495  persons.  Hence  tbei-e  were  then, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  an  immense  extent  of  unimproved 
lands,  which  had  been  called  "crown  lands;"  the  prospective  settlement 
of  which  was  justly  regarded  as  a  source  of  great  revenue.  There  were 
also  "quit  rents,"  which  had  been  reserved  to  the  sovereign,  on  extensive 
patents  granted ;  and,  when  the  people  assumed  the  sovereignty,  these 
quit  rents  reverted  to  them.  From  these  sources,  chiefly,  a  common,  or 
^general  fund,"  was  made  up ;  the  annual  revenues  of  which  were  intend- 
ed to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  relieve  the  people  of 
the  burden  of  taxation  tor  that  oY>ject.  The  first  grant  from  these  lands 
was  an  appropriation  from  the  crown  lands  of  28  townships  and  450,000 
acres,  of  the  liest  quality,  covering  what  now  constitutes  the  fertile  coun* 
ties  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Cortland,  Seneca,  and  Tompkins,  as  bounties 
to  the  revolutionary  soldiers  of  the  line  in  this  State.  In  making  these 
grants,  reservations  for  schools  were  made  in  each  town  ;  amounting,  in 
all,  to  40,000  acres.  The  other  sources  of  revenue  to  the  general  fund 
were  salt  and  auction  duties,  dtc.  In  1805,  an  act  was  passed  appmpria- 
ting  the  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  land  to  constitute  a  "  school  fund," 
for  the  su)»poit  of  common  schools.  l*he  law  provkied  that  no  distribution 
afaoukl  take  place  until  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  $50,000.    TIm 
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tales  of  the  lands  rapidly  swelled  the  fund,  and  the  money  was  moat  alK 
tnrdly  loaned  to  individuals  and  corporations,  who  failed,  and  the  school  fund 
lost  916 1.04 1  44,  which  lo'ts  was  thrown  upon  the  general  fund  by  a  law 
of  1619,  authorizing  an  exchange  of  the  obligations  of  the  banknipts  with 
the  general  fund  far  State  loan  of  1792  and  1808,  and  •180,000  of  stock 
of  Merchants'  Bank  of  New  York.  In  the  same  year,  the  school  fund 
iealiz<)d  9  33.3S0  by  a  transfer  of  quit  rents  to  it  from  the  general  fund. 
In  1821,  the  new  constitution  transferred  all  the  lands,  amountrng  to 
991.659  acres,  from  the  general  fund  to  the  school  fund.  In  1827, 
9133.616  of  stock  was  tran-^ferred  from  the  general  to  the  school  fund, 
but  950.0JO  of  the  amount  was  as^in  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  Middle 
District  Bank.  In  182S,  9500,000  of  State  stock  was  loaned  to  the  Del. 
aware  and  Hudson  Canal  C'*.,  which  was  sold  at  a  premium  amounting  to 
946,551  75,  which  was  added  to  the  capital  of  the  school  fund.  Notwith- 
standing  these  appropriation !«,  from  1816  to  1880,  the  annual  revenues  of 
the  school  fund  were  not  equal  to  the  amount  required  to  make  a  dividend ; 
and  the  general  fimd,  in  all  that  time,  supplied  981,858  to  make  gfxxi  that 
deficit.  By  various  means,  this  fund  has  grown,  in  forty  years,  to 
•2.210.267;  and  it  has  lost,  by  bad  investments,  9l79,208-*leaving 
92.081,059  a^  its  capital,  and  having  distributed  to  the  school  districts,  in 
thirty  years,  92  J80,560. 

In  the  years  1786,  179*2,  and  1808,  the  State  had  contracted  debts 
chargeable  upon  the  general  fund,  which  was  constituted  as  stated.  In 
October,  1814,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  the  school  fund,  the  gene* 
ral  fund  capital  amounted  to  9l»896,948  97,  and  the  State  debt  amounted 
to  9U50.%681 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  92,893.259.  Being  thus  strong,  the 
8tate  was  able  to  assume  the  direct  tax  of  the  United  States  government 
duriag  the  war ;  and,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  it  levied  a  tax  to  replen* 
bh  the  general  fund,  which  tax  ceased  in  1826.  In  1817,  on  entering 
■pon  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  a  sound  policy 
of  finance  was  devised.  It  was  determined  to  place  no  reliance  whatever 
00  contingent  revenues  from  the  proposed  work,  but  to  constitute  a  fund 
which  should,  without  the  pos.<<ibility  of  failure,  meet  the  interest  on  the 
loans  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  canals.  For  this  purpose,  the 
taxes  on  steamboats,  on  salt,  on  goods  sold  at  auction,  and  some  other  pro-  . 
perty,  were  taken  from  the  **  general  fund,"  and  constituted  a  ^  canal 
fund,"  under  the  charge  of  canal  commissioners,  who  were  expressly 
required  so  to  limit  the  loans  as  that  the  annual  interests  should  in  no  case 
exceed  what  that  fund  woukl  certainly  meet.  The  operation  of  this  fund 
was  such,  that,  at  the  close  of  1826,  when  the  canals  were  complete,  the 
debt  was  97,737,771,  while  the  amount  of  money  that  had  been  actually 
expended  was  98,401,394  12,  or  9063,623  more  than  the  existing  debt. 
In  1821,  the  tolls  from  the  canal  amounted  to  9l4t988,  and  the  new  con. 
stitiitiou  of  that  year  fixed  the  minimum  rate  of  tolls  on  the  canals,  and 
devoted  them,  with  the  salt  and  auction  duties,  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  canal  debt,  removing  from  the  legislature  the  power 
to  divert  those  revenues  to  any  other  purpose.  In  making  this  arrange, 
meat,  it  was  with  the  generally  understood  object  of  discharging  finally 
the  State  debt,  restoring  to  the  general  fund  the  moneys  diverted  from  it, 
and  thiM  removing  forever  all  apprehension  of  taxes  fiir  government  ex pen« 
ditare.  A  dear  and  well-defined  policy  was  here  marked  out,  vis :  to 
contract  no  debt  without  fixing,  beyond  contingency,  the  ways  and  meaot 
•f  diteharging  it.    In  1886^  Ae  whole  debt  &iiing  due  was  paid,  much  of 
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k  purchased  in  advance,  at  a  high  premium,  and  a  fund  of  98,9S1.132  ac» 
Gumalatf  d  to  meet  the  remainder,  amountrng  to  8«it'762,256,  when  it  shoald 
mature ;  and,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  employing  the  funds  until  the  ri^bt  to 
pay  off  the  debt  should  be  acquired,  a  liberal  premium  was  otTered  for  the 
stock,  without  efiect.  The  money  having  been  realized,  however,  from 
the  sinking  fund,  to  fulfil  the  pledge  of  the  constitution,  that  instrument 
was  amended  in  1836  so  as  to  restore  to  the  general  fund  the  salt  and 
auction  duties,  and  to  appropriate  9200,000  annually,  from  the  canal  reve- 
nues, to  the  general  fund.  In  that  period,  viz:  from  1817  to  1830, 
93,592,039  was  derived  to  the  canal  fund  from  auction  duties,  978,510 
iirom  steamboat  tax,  and  92,055,458  from  salt  duties,  making  95,721,007, 
which  was  expended  upon  the  canals,  and  which  reduced  by  that  sum  the 
amount  of  the  debt  which  otherwise  would  have  been  contracted.  I'hese 
taxes,  aiding  the  canal  revenues,  discharged  the  debt.  As  is  ever  the  case, 
however,  with  government  expenditure,  even  when  most  judiciously  made, 
an  interest  grew  up  which  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  works  in  a  more 
rapid  and  extravagant  manner  than  the  safe  rule  of  providing  by  taxation 
for  the  interest  of  debts  contracted  would  permit ;  and  the  prudent  policy 
with  which  the  works  were  commenced  was  modified  so  far  as  to  project 
new  works,  and  authorize  loans  for  theirconstruction,  depending  upon  any 
possible  surplus  that  the  canal  fund  proper  might  yield.  I'be  policy  « 
present  and  actual  taxes  was  given  up  for  pledges  of  prospective  revenues, 
which  have  never  l)een  realized.  The  Erie  Canal  was  not  yet  complete 
when,  in  1825,  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  of  22  miles  in  length,  and 
60  feet  lockage,  was  projected,  and  a  bill  passed  to  borrow  money  for  its 
construction.  No  specidc  funds  were  set  apart  for  the  discharge  of  the 
new  del)t,  but  it  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  canal  debt,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  canal  fund.  This  canal  fund,  constituted  as  above  described,  had  be- 
come known,  and  its  efficiency  recognized  as  adequate  to  its  original 
object,  and  no  more.  When  a  new  debt  was  added  to  its  liabilities,  new 
funds  should  have  been  added  to  its  moans.  This  was  neglected,  however, 
and  a  step  towards  discredit  was  taken.  This  was  followed  by  laws  for 
the  construction  of  other  lateral  canals,  which  have  proved  expensive  fail- 
ures. They  were  as  follows,  showing  the  cost,  actual  tolls  received,  and 
the  expense  of  repairs,  dec. ;  together  with  the  deficits  of  revenues  to  meet 
interest  on  cost  oi  construction  and  loans,  paid  from  the  general  fund  and 
canal  fund  :^ 

Dats  or  Act.                Work.                L*fftb.  L*kaf«.    Cort.  R«T«no«.  Eipemet.  Oram 

JUiUt.    Fitet.  TM».  dedcHs. 

lOB.  April  90....  SeMca  and  Cayngft. .       S8         00  $337,000  9830  407  9346.730  9l^^t 

....  Oi»«fo 40        900  MS.437  588.049  671.715  SSSlI* 

1898,      '*       ....  Crooked  Uke 8        900  150.756  96.943  73.794  1(^379 

**    IS....  CbMBiMr 40        506  684.600  US.878  930.78$  477.SBV 

1833.  Februarr  13  Ch«Miiffi 05      IMO  9.4W.0Q0  9^6,354  S01140  Mil  519 

1836,  April  19....  Black  Rivw 39      I.«M1  l.dM.900  5184139 

**     MayO Ceaaioa  Vallay 190      l.JOO  3.835.000  101 3W  994,090  l»i^^ 

-         -        ....  Oneida  Lake 5a000  3.908  3i.799  43^ 

Total 360     4,066  99.377,700  9i;3IO,0r78   91.791,986  9i073.^ 

These  canals  threw  near  •lO.OOCOOO  of  additional  debt  upon  the  canal 
fund,  without  any  provision  being  made  to  increase  its  means  to  meet  it* 
The  mere  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  has  exceeded  the  revenoes 
9402  9()8.  'Jlie  opening  of  these  lateral  canals  through  new  countriet 
crowded  large  quantities  of  lumber,  in  rafts,  inte  the  Erie  Canal.  Th9 
Western  crops  were  good,  and  the  up«freigbt8  heavy,  under  the  influence  of 
growing  extravagance  and  speculation.  These  cireumstanoes  conspired 
to  increase  the  timiiage  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  suggest  the  proprietj  of 


enlarging  it.  A  scheme  bo  fraitful  of  fiU  contracts  did  not  want  fnends, 
and  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  May,  1834,  when  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  double  locks  at  Syracuse,  and  in  1835  was  recom- 
mended  a  provision  for  a  requisite  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  provided 
that  it  should  be  done  from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canal  fund,  and 
that  no  debt  should  be  contract*^  for  Its  enlargement  or  improvement. 
Under  these  views,  9721,441  60  was  paid  for  the  enlargement  in  the 
Tears  lftd5-6-Yl  In  1838,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  more  speedy  en* 
iftigement  of  the  Eric  Canal,  and  authorized  the  borrowing  of  94,000,000 
tar  that  purpose.  The  then  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  gave  the 
eiisting  nett  debt  at  910,801,839,  and  estimated  that  it  might  be  increased 
$21,000,000  in  the  succeeding  seven  years,  for  purposes  of  public  im- 
provement,  in  addition  to  loans  of  State  credit  to  private  companies  ;  the 
only  limitation  to  which  **  would  be  prescribed  by  a  regard  to  the  amount 
of  Slate  stock  which  would  be  sent  into  the  market  during  any  year." 
This  policy  was  a  total  reversal  of  that  on  which  the  Erie  Canal  had  been 
constructed,  viz :  instead  of  fixing,  by  specified  sums,  derived  from  taxation, 
the  means  of  meeting  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans,  and  confining 
those  loans  to  the  necessary  work,  an  enormous  expenditure  on  the  en* 
large  me  nt  was  projected,  based  on  prospective  revenues  to  be  derived  from 
it,  and  large  additional  loans  proposed,  for  which  the  State  was  to  have 
been  answerable,  and  which  depended  entirely  upon  tho  success  of  the 
various  speculations  to  avoid  direct  taxation  for  their  discharge.  This 
policy  prevailed,  and  in  1841  the  situation  of  affairs  was  as  follows  : — 

Actanl  State  debt. 917319,553  93   Req-tofinish  works  in  prog.  934,590,036  00 

Works  surveyed  siid  to  bo  .._..... 

AQthorixed*... 36,648,111  11   Tot.  debt  and.  exi8*«  system  968,557,691  03 

So  suddenly  had  the  system  expander)  when  once  borrowing  upon  con* 
tingencies  had  been  resorted  to. 

The  policy  of  loaning  the  State  credit  to  companies  was  commenced  in 
1B27,  with  the  loan  of  9500,000,  5  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  January, 
1848,  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  in  1829, 
an  adiditional  9300,000,  4|  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  January,  1849,  was 
k)aned  to  the  same  company,  and  910,000,  5  per  cent  stock,  redeemable 
b  1839,  to  the  Neversink  Navigation  Company.  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  entertained  in  respect  to  the  enlargement,  95,228,700  was  loaned 
to  ten  companies.  Of  thei>e,  four  have  failed,  and  the  general  fund  has 
been  chained  with  the  stock  loaned  to  them. 

•  Canal  round  NiagHra  Falls Est.  coat  95,041,725  48 

Wack  River  Canal  extension 4,453,639  36 

Conewango             *•           3^65^38  64 

Chemang                "            1,741,983  23 

Overflowed  lands 389,517  08 

Genesee  Valley  feeder ^ 84.443  36 

Hodran  River  improvement 1,348,830  55 

Ogderufcargb  and  Champlaln  Railroad 3.137,108  09 

Erie  Railroad  (additional) 3,000,000  00 

New  York  and  Albany  Railroad. 750,000  00 

Siratogaand  Whitehall  Railroad 300,000  00 

Glen's  Fulls  feeder 74,304  41 

Dim  at  Fort  Eiward 110,884  51 

Oswego  enlargement 3,500,000  00 

Cayoira  and  Seneca *    1,300,000  00 

Oneida  Lake  Canal  and  river 150.050  00 


Total 936,648,111  51 
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The  onlj  limit  proposed  to  these  issues  by  the  policy  of  1888^  was  the 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  stock  the  market  would  liear.  This  policy  ap. 
pearsy  however,  to  have  l)een  entirely  disregarded.  From  Septemher, 
1641,  to  February,  1842,  amid  general  panic,  and  the  constant  explosion 
of  indebted  States  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  the  issues  <if  stock  to  he  Erie 
Railroad  were  uninterrupted,  and  they  were  sold  at  auction  flir  what  they 
would  bring.  The  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  stock  to  the  Erie  Raiimad 
required,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  State,  'that  it  should  not 
be  sold  under  par.  The  company  argued,  however,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  se'l  at  any  price,  provided  they  accounted  to  the  State  at  par.  The  lint 
•1,500,000  was  sold  as  follows  :— 

SAJJB  OP  NEW  YORK  STATB  STOCKS  OH  ACCOFNT  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


BUTKR. 

J.  Carow. 

B  ink  of  Commerce 

Hawland  &.  Aspinwall.. 

G.  S.  Robbina. 

Merchants'  Bank 

Camoian  Sl  Whiteboiise 

G.  I.  ElUcott 

L.Coit 

Shipman  &,  Ayres 

H.  Trowbridge  

W.  H.  FhIIb 

Sbipman  &,  Ayres 

J.  J.  Palmer 

H.Sbepard 

Citmman  &,  Whitehouse 

Bates  Cook. 

Ketchum  &,  OicoiL 

BiMoklyn  Savings  Bank. 
Camman  &.  Wbitebouae 
Davis  &  Brooks.. 


Amount  of  Rite  of 

Patb  or  ItauB. 
1833,  June.... 

iwao.      imereit 

9100,000  4h  . 
100,000     4i 

•«      August. 

»•      October. 

100,000    4, 

1840,  Jane.... 

.3,000  .51  ( 
97.000    54 

a          ««    ^^^^ 

«•     August. 

39.000    5,    ( 

M             «« 

10,000    5,    { 

U             « 

16,000    5  1 

M              M 

36.000    5      ' 

M              W 

2(1.000    5  , 

«t              •* 

15,00tf    5  , 

**     October. 

65,900    5, 

«*     Norera- 

100,000    51    . 

••     Decern... 

7.000    54 

M               M 

88,000    5,    ( 

.      «•'             M 

5,000    5, 

1841,  January 

10.000    5 

<l             u 

15,000    5      1 

"     March.. 

75,000    5      i 

••     Febru'y. 

95.«KK)    5 

"     Mnrch.. 

10.000    5| 

u            « 

20.900    54    i 

<•         « 

2.000    5. 

«        «     19 

43,000    54 

-     April.... 

19.000  5  ] 
33,000    5, 

•«     Mar.  20 

M                 <» 

17,0:K)    54 

«     April.... 

20,0(K)    5, 

-      March.. 

5,00<l    5  , 

M              <« 

10,000  54 

Total $ 

1 14.000 

386,000  hypoth 

Cammaa  A,  Whitehouse 

M'iry  Roiberford  

Prime,  Ward,  &,  King... 
Nevms  &.  TownseDd .... 


Prime,  Ward,  &.  King... 
Canrmian  &,  Whitehouse 


SS^ 

77.97i 

824.  i  off.. 

P'«r-  

98.par,  4off... 

par     *«  ... 

pir.. 

93 

99 

99,  int  off. 

par  "  . 
994i»ar    «      . 

974    "      . 

P*'- 

94. 

97 

944 

9a 

85.90,^  off.... 

9a 

90. 

87,  4  off«.. 

P"- 

85.  4  off.... 

86.   

85.87,  4  off.... 

65,  int.  off. 
88  «  . 
86  "  . 
854. 


•-<5.oao 

77.975 
82.250 

3,000 
9436C 
37.785 
1(1.000 
15.840 
35.640 
19.679 
14,909 
65,514 
97.375 

7.000 
88,7» 

4350 

9,450 
14.400 


23,133 
8.955 
17.350 
2.000 
45,008 
16.293 
2S.009 
14,287 
17.150 
4,265 
8,523 

$1,006,795 


91,500,000  total  issue  by  the  Sute. 

The  market  bad  bj  this  time  become  so  depressed,  that  the  interest  oa 
the  remaining  (1,500,000  authorized  to  the  road  was  raised  to  a  6  per 
cent,  which  was  forced  upon  the  market  every  fourteen  days  until  all  had 
been  obtained.  The  effect  of  these*  sales  upon  the  market  was  clearly 
discernible.  The  following  are  rates  of  the  different  denominations  of 
New  York  stocks,  at  severaJ  periods  : — 


Ai«ast.184l.  Oelober. 

DacMBbM.  Js«*j.  1818:  Febraaiy. 
90            61            82 

New  York  State  6*«,  1861.... 

10<I             98 

••     5X1860.. 

92           90 

82           75           76 

-     548,  W58.. 

86           85 

81           77           79 

WUk  Brferemx  to  their  Gtnend  Cmktkian  €nd  ProteperUy.      049 

These  6  per  cents  of  1861,  and  the  5^*8,  are  those  issued  to  the  road, 
and  we  find  that  those  descri|>tion«  fell  18  percent,  while  the  regular  State 
5's  M\  but  7  per  cent ;  and  that  in  Februarjjhe  5  per  cents,  or  those 
bsued  for  the  Erie  enlargement,  were  actually  3  per  cent  higher  than  the 
5^  |ier  cents  issued  to  the  railroad. 

The  last  isMie  of  stock  to  the  Erie  Railroad  was  January  20,  1842; 
mnd  on  the  12ih  March,  fbrty.two  days  afterwards,  the  Governor  received 
notice  that  the  rrad  bad  failed,  and  could  not  meet  its  engagements— con- 
•equently,  this  98  (MM>,(K)0  became  a  charge  up«>n  the  general  fund  ;  and 
recent  laws  have  agreed  to  relinquish  J  he  claim  the  State  has  upon  the 
itmd.  l^his  failure,  with  that  of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  the  Ibaca 
and  Oswego,  and  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie,  threw  a  debt  of  $3,665,700 
upon  the  **  general  fund,"  already  liurdened  with  onerous  liabilities.  It 
was  fully  evident  that  the  limit  to  issues  of  State  credit  for  private  pur- 
poses, as  pro|>osed  by  the  pi)Iicy  of  1838,  was  already  reached — viz :  that 
the  market  woukl  bear  no  more  stock.  State  6's  had  fallen  to  82  percent, 
and  a  system  was  in  operation  that  proposed  to  bring  at  least  940,000  000 
more  stock  upon  the  market.  The  **  general  fund,"  which  had  lieen  ex- 
hausted \ij  the  payment  of  91,500,000  old  debt  before  1825,  and  by  the 
transfer  of*^  its  revenues  to  the  school  and  canal  fund,  had  contracted  debts 
which  anDounted,  in  1842,  to  #561,500;  5  per  cent  Mock,  issued  to  John 
Jacob  Astor;  $586,532  bonrowed  of  the  bank  fund,  and  $800  000  of  the 
canal  fiind.  The  revenues  consisted  of  the  salt  and  auction  duties,  restored 
to  it  in  1836,  clerks'  fees,  and  9200,000  payable  to  it  by  the  law  of  1836, 
out  of  the  canal  revenues.  There  was  charged  upon  it  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  and  the  interert  of  the  stock  issued  to  defaulting 
railroads.  The  safety  fund  bank  law  of  1829  had  required  of  the  banks 
to  contribute  a  email  per  cent  annually,  to  constitute  a  fund  out  of  which 
the  notes  of  any  bankrupt  institution  might  be  paid.  This  money  had 
been  borrowed  by  the  general  fund;  and  in  1840,  when  many  of  the 
safety  fund  banks  railed,  it  became  necessar}'  for  the  general  fund  to  restore 
the  amount  it  had  borrowed.  To  do  so,  a  5  per  cent  stock  of  9348,107 
was  issued.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  solvency  of  the  State  was  in  great 
jeopardy  ;  and  but  one  course  was,  by  general  consent,  to  be  pursued — 
vb :  to  stop  all  expenditures  upon  the  public  works,  to  issue  stock  in  order 
to  settle  with  contractors  on  the  best  terms,  and  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
State,  and  levy  a  tax  to  make  good  the  deficits  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  interest  on  the  State  debt.  This  was  adopted  by  the  law  of 
1842.  By  its  operation,  and  the  aid  of  the  mill  tax,  the  State  barely 
escaped  Imnkniptcy.  When  the  law  was  passed,  (February  7, 1842  )tbe 
canal  debt  was  918,056  011  72;  and  it  was  estimated  that  96t»0,000 
woukl  require  to  be  added  to  pay  arrearages  to  contractors.  'J  he  sum 
actually  expended  for  this  purpose,  up  to  June,  1846,  was  93.175,008  09, 
which  was  borrowed  in  a  7  per  cent  stock  ;  being  over  92.500,000  more 
than  the  estinruites.  The  law  of  lb42  established  a  sinking  fund,  which 
was  to  extinguish  the  whole  debt  in  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  from  that 
time.     To  do  this,  the  following  sums  were  required  to  be  raised  :— 

Principal.  **  Intaroft  Total. 

Camldebc. 916»944,8I5  57         910,518,184  29         927,469,999  86 

Qeoerml  debt 5,885,547  34  6,703,708  64  ]9,5€9,357  88 


Total 923,830364  81         917,231,899  93         940,053,357  74 

The  only  depciideiice  to  raise  this  laige  sumi  equal  to  92,000,000  per 
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annum  over  the  State  expenses,  was  the  nett  revenues  of  the  canals.  To 
constitute  a  sinking  fund  from  those  revenues,  it  was  enacted  that  an  amoaat 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  ttien  existing  annual  interest  should  be  taken  from 
the  surplus  6anal  revenues,  and  applied  annually  to  the  sinking  fund.  Thus, 
the  interest  being  then  9Ul2T,T2^  16,  on^.thirdof  thissum  ($375,906  88) 
was  required  to  l>e  set  apart  annually,  to  accumulate  at  intei-est,  in  order 
to  form  a  fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  whole  debt.  If,  in  any  year, 
the  canals  should  not  yield  sufficient  to  permit  this  appropriation  to  the 
sinking  fund,  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  good,  with  the  back  interest  it 
should  have  earned,  from  future  revenues.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
the  stocks  issued  by  the  State  have  been  as  follows  : — 


ISSUES  OP  NEW  YORK  STATE  STOCK. 


DiscBirnoii. 
Eli*  ftod  Cbamplain  Canal 


Data 
of  iMue. 

1817 

1818 

1819 

IHIO 
Jan.  ]A«) 
FW>.  18iD 
Aug.  JS'iO 

]89l 

Bapt.  1H3!    Jnlf, 
Oct.    J8;» 
18» 

J833 

1824 

Not.  1894 

1825 


la. 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1H37 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1845 
1845 
1815 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1945 
1840 


Rata  of 
Tarnw.        iataiart. 


...4.5ipr... 
.1|aS.«)pr. 
F«' 


...Ipr 

..71  a  8  pr.. 
.6  a  6.05  pr. 
...I.«5pr... 
...7.l«pr... 
...9.54  dh... 
.,.7.32pr-.. 
.iaS.SOdis. 
...5.311  iir... 
.4  a  9.96  pr. 


6't 
6*t 
6't 
6'« 
9\ 
6't 
6't 
S*t 
6*« 
6«t 
5't 
6«t 
5*s 
6*1 
5*1 
5't 
6*t 


Amovnt. 

$900,000 
900.000 
375000 
95.000 
130.000 
30U.U0O 
963.500 

1,000.000 

eoaooo 

950.000 
900.000 
300,000 
85A.000 
3UO.O«iO 
1.118.271 
450000 
970.000 


Total « $7,739,771 


Oiwfiffo  Canal 

Cajugft  and  tianeca. 

Oawafo 

dyuga  and  Sanaca. 
Cbamuof 


Crooked  Laia.. 

Chemunf 

Obeaanro 

Crooked  Lake.. 


Black  River 

** 

I  Valley..] 


Olienanco. 

Bria  BolargeaMnt . . . 

Mack  River 

Bria  Balarfomeat.. 

Rkok  River 

Oneida  River 


Brie  EolaifeaMot.< 


Black  River 

Oaoatee  Valley 

Onaidm  River 

Chaaanfo 

Brie  Bolarfement. . 
Ohamang..^ 


Blaek  River. 


OenaMaVtlley 

Oneida  Lake... ^.., 
Bfie  Bnlaiie*iient.  • 
I  Valley.... 


1826  1846 

189S  1845 

1838  1846 

1899  July,        1849 

1830  Aufust,  laiO 

1831  1850 
1831  1850 
latS  1850 
1833  1845 

1833  1850 

1834  1R45 

1836  1845 

1837  1845 
1837  1845 
1817  Janaary,  1861 
1837  1&)1 
1837  l**6l 

1837  1861 

1838  1845 
1838  1856 

1838  1851 
1830  I8S6 
1630  1851 

1839  1861 

1839  1851 

1840  July,  1854 
1840  1858 
1840  1858 
1840  1858 

1840  JaBaary,1R61 
1810  l&M 

1841  July,  1860 
1841  Janaarf,1861 
1841  1861 
1841  July,  law 
1841  1860 
1841  1856 
1841  April,  1851 
1849  July,  I860 
I8«S  1899 


.6pr 

.par  a 9. 95  pr.. 

.io*.3^'ii"prV. 

...15.10  pr.... 

.'.VlV.iVnr'*-. 
...15.51  pr... 

••••)«*>••"• 
....}a3  pr.... 
....7.IOpr.... 
.  .9  a  6.8«  pr. . 
..5  a  7.91  pr.. 

f»*f 

pw 

8.15a  II. 18 pr. 

P*r 

...I-Sajpr... 

3  pr 

PM 

P*f 

P*r 

•  •  .«4  pr 

Kr 
fdis... 

9dif 

..9  a  151  die... 

....  par 

....15}dis.... 

P^f 

....153  dis.... 

P«f 

I'M 


5's 
5't 
5*1 

5*9 

5»« 
S*fl 
5*t 
5'« 
5'i 
5*1 
5'i 
5'« 

5*8 

S*t 
5't 

5*9 

5't 

5'» 
5*1 

yt 

5*s 
5*t 
5*t 
5*t 

5*t 
6't 
S*t 

5*t 
5*» 
5*s 

S'B 

6*t 
5*t 
6*t 
5't 
6*1 
5*t 
5't 

6*B 


997.000 

150.000 

910.000 

87.009 

150.000 

140.963 

100000 

95.737 

109  000 

9J.0UO 

900.000 

675.000 

595.969 

69,090 

316.947 

9.^3.090 

]4)78,5» 

9J.474 

99539 

1,000  009 

93.900 

8,0  0.000 

918  553 

95.000 

90  010 

500.000 

9,995,519 

950.000 

556.379 

95,000 

90.000 

303.100 

100.000 

39.974 

96,706 

KMMW 

56.379 

50000 

8500 

10  000 


$7,739,771 

997,009 
150.0M 
910,000 


100,009 

"obaooo 

675.009 
595  90 
C9/» 


99.531 


TotaloanaliiMo ^«f3S7     $M«^ 
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Bsuis  or 

eiWitorSlalt.  IMS 

JM42 

•*  1843 

May,  1843 
"  '1843 

**  1844 

**  Sept.  1H44 

JttM,  1845 
**  J845 

**  1845 


mW   TOKX  8TATI  STOCK — OOimNUED. 


July,  1848 
1849 
1861) 

]8no 

1860 
JniM,  18^9 
litfH 
1869 
18t» 
1862 


P"r 

pnr 

.....«Jpr.... 
....ff.4Upr... 
....6.63pr... 
....1.5lpr... 

P«r 

....9.30pr... 
....3.«5ur... 
....3.35  pr... 


r« 

7't 
6'i 
6*« 
6*t 
S*t 
5« 
6*fl 
6'« 

6*9 


tl.584,736 
3,003  <00 
391)  000 
J50.000 
ISO  000 
555.1100 
100  000 
935.000 
5.000 
37p000 


•346,001 


TtolaL. »5.432,136        f346,00« 


BukPuiMl 

John  Jacub  Attor 

Drkvsra  A  HudHM  Canal 

Cankfllfc  Cao^harw  R.* 


Anbnrn  aad  BjraeuM.. 
**         RuclieUar.. 


Ikkaea  and  Owego* 

Htw  York  and  Erja*.. .. 


Bsdwn  and  Berfcifaire*.. . 

TocMtraiKla 

TiofB  Coal  and  Iron  Co. . 
L«Bf  blaiNl  Kanroad .... 
flciaacetadj  and  Troy... 


1841 
1833 
I8i7 
1830 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1K38 
1838 
1838 
18^ 
1840 
1838 
1840 
1841 
184S 
1849 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 
184S 


1848     .. 
Atpleajur*..     .. 



January.  1848    .. 

•••P«r. 

Joly.        1849    .. 

•••F«' 

I8.S8    .. 

•••P«r 

JamnryJ85»    .. 

•••par 

July.       1860    .. 

•••P«f 

IKW    .. 

•••par 

18fO    .. 

•••|M»f 

1801     .. 

...par 

Jannary,1864    .. 

•••I«r 

July,        1865    .. 

•••P«f 

IF50    .. 

.••P«r 

1861     .. 

•••P«r 

1861     .. 

•.•P»r 

18H3    .. 

•••P«r 

I8G3    .. 

•••P«t 

1865    .. 

•••P«r 

iH»a   .. 

•••par 

1865     .. 

...par...... 

1861     .. 

•••P«f 

1867     .. 

...par 

5*8 

5'« 
5*t 

sr» 

58 
5*8 
5*8 

a> 

5    8 

4  '8 

5  *8 
♦  *8 

5    '8 
i'8 
?8 
0*8 


348.000 
561.500 
SdOJNiO 
S93.(MI0 
100,000 

5il.000 

50.000 
800  000 
100.000 
100.0(0 
987  700 

i8,000 
3U>.000 
400.000 
1,1(10  000 
300000 
000.000 
150.000 
lllO.OM 

70.000 
100.000 


500,0 


TVital ^338,700        $S00,0M 


The  companies  marked  thus 
thenif  amounting  to  93,6*55,700, 
deroption.  This  represents  all 
State,  and  may  be  recapitulated 


(*)  have  failed,  and  the  stock  issued  to 
has  fallen  upon  the  genera]  fund  for  re* 
the  stocks  that  have  been  issued  bj  the* 
as  follows : — 


Erie  and  Champlain  Canal 

ProfiUe«ie  works. 

Preservinj^  credit  of  the  State.. 

General  fund 

Banknipt  companies 

Sulvent  companies 


f  7.7.39.77 1 

14.472,257 

5.422.136 

909,500 

3.665.700 

1.563,000 


Cancel  M—  radecmtd. 
87,7.S9,771 
2.949.531 
316,006 


500.000 


State  itock 
otttttandlnf. 

$Vii522.726 

5,076,130 

909.500 

3.665,700 

1.063.000 


Total  stock. 


$.33,772,364         fll.189.302         $22,137,066 

There  is  now  little  or  no  danger  but  that  the  stock  issued  to  solvent  com. 
panies  will  !»e  paid  bj  themselves,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  actual  stock 
debt  for  which  the  State  is  liable  is  •21,520,062.  This  debt,  by  recapitu- 
lation, is  payable  as  in  the  following  table,  sl^owing  the  aoiount  of  stock 
&lling  due  in  each  year,  with  the  interest  payable  in  each  year : — 


JtaT]. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852. 
1853.. 
1854. 
1855.. 
1856. 
1857.. 


PHnelpal  h\U  doa. 

91,932,843  00 

2,149,400  00 

436,000  00 

1,732.846  65 

467,000  00 


520.000  00 
4*647.895*59 


Int«ra8t  payablt 

in  each  ?ear.  . 

91,222.187  50 

1.091,706  69 

976,534  65 

926,218  19 

862,897  40 

834.877  40 

826.627  40 

803,877  40 

653.877  40 

570.838  SO 


Total,  najable 
in  earn  vaar. 
9.3.155.030  SO 
3,241.106  69 
1.412.534  85 
9,659.064  84 
1.329.897  40 

834.877  40 
1,. 346.627  40 

803.877  40 
5,301,772  99 

570,838  30 
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D€hU  aad  Fuumeei  of  the  SuOet  of  ike  Unidti : 


1P58.. 
1859.. 
I860., 
1861.. 
1862. 
18^3. 
1864.. 
1865.. 


•   TABLS— OONTINCED. 

$3,158,605  34 

250.000  00 

1J293,100  00 

3.682.974  23 

1,900,000  00 


587,700  00 
28,000  00 


9532.605  73 

410.658  03 

383,t-86  53 

220.H10  38 

111,986  56 

29,486  56 

19,243  25 

1,540  00 


93,691,311  07 

660,656  03 

1,67^',986  53 

3.9(13,784  61 

2,011^86  56 

29,4*>6  56 

606^43  25 

29,540  00 


Total.. 


922,806,364  81         910,479,859  45         $33,286,224  26 

In  thift  amount  of  principal  to  be  paid  is  included  some  amounts  due  bj 
the  general  fund  to  other  funds,  but  not  in  the  shape  of  stocks. 

In  1843,  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding  was  925,999,074,  held  as 
follows : — 


Hddln 
New  York  Suto. 

7  per  cents  of  1848 $1,445,736 

Bnnk  fund  stock  of  1848...  3.50,257 

Delaware  and  Eladson  stock  409,31 6 

All  other 11,823,231 


n«ldiii 
other  States. 
$106,500 

*  "17,35*8 
1,002.900 


Held  by 
Fnreiiriiert. 
932.500 

*  373  324 
10,429,9.)2 


Total. 

91^84,736 
350.257 
8I1O.OOO 

23^64,061 


Total 914,038,540     91,126,758     910,833,776     925,999,074 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  stock  was  held  abroad,  it  appears,  when 
it  was  in  high  credit,  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  stock  to  preserve  the  credit 
of  the  State  ;  at  which  time,  the  universal  discredit  of  the  several  States 
caused  foreign  investments  to  cease. 

The  act  of  1842,  which  changed  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
'  public  works,  and  stopped  the  expenditure,  levied  a  tax  of  one  mill  per 
9100  of  valuation.  One-half  of  this  tax  was  to  be  applied  to  the  canal 
fund,  and  the  other  to  the  general  fund.  Whenever  the  re^'enue  from  the 
canals  should  exceed  the  annual  expenditure,  and  interest  and  payment  to 
the  general  fund,  by  more  than  one-third  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest, 
then  the  half  of  the  mill  tax  applied  to  the  canal  fund  should  cease.  This, 
through  the  increase  of  tolls,  proved  to  be  the  case  in  1844,  when  its  col* 
lection  ceased.  In  like  manner,  whenever  the  revenues  of  the  general 
fimd  should  exceed  the  charges  upon  it  by  one-third  of  the  annual  interest 
paid  by  it,  the  half  of  the  mill  tax  appropriated  shfuild  also  cease.  This 
is  not  likely  speedily  to  be  the  case.  1  nc  law  of  1844,  imposing  a  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  to  provide  for  a  delit  to  preserve  the  cn^dit  of  the 
Slate,  had  also  its  conditions  fulfilled  through  the  increase  of  the  canal 
revenues  for  1847,  and  the  tax  has  been  discontinued.  The  tolls  on  the 
New  York  State  canals  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1820.. 
1H2I. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827. 
1828.. 
1629.. 


95,437 
14,388 
64,072 
152,9.'>8 
340,761 
566,112 
762003 
859,058 
83H,444 
813,137 


1830 91,0.56.922 

1831 1,223.801 

1832 1J229,483 

1833 1,463.820 

1834 1,341.3  eO 

1835 1,.'>48.986 

1836 1,614.336 

1837 1.292,623 

1838 1,590,511 


1839 91,616.982 

1R40 1,775,747 

1841 2,084.889 

1H42... 1,749,196 

1843 2,081,590 

1844..... 2,446,374 

1845 2,646,181 

1846 2,764,121 

1847 3,531,771 


This  has  been  the  progress  of  that  immense  worky  the  coat  of  which 
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WIS  finally  discharged  in  1886 ;  and,  had  the  polity  been  persevered  in  of 
applying  only  the  surplas  to  the  enlargement,  the  amount  which  would 
Lare  been  spared  for  that  purpose  is  as  killows : — 


1837 f  717.803 

1838 84I.H8(5 

\m 1.1H,5I7 

184« ],060,(NK) 

Toul 


\Ml #1.533524 

IH42 I,l7«,7il 

d84;i 1,457.733 

1844 1,8j2,4U0 


1845 f  1,714,566 

1846 9.2f)2.8t>l 

1847 2,^66,u00 


$16^78,763 


This  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  completed  it  fully,  and  left  the 
State  free  of  debt,  and,  with  a  canal  seven  feet  deep,  entirely  beyond 
competition  for  the  Western  trade.  Instead  of  that,  there  is  no  enlarge* 
meitt;  a  debt  of  921,000,000;  and  the  surplus  revenues  mortgaged  for 
eighteen  years,  to  di<$charge  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  law  for  the  **more 
tpeedy  enlargement"  waM  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  trite  old  saying, 
'^More  baste,  less  speed." 

The  constitution  of  1845  provides  that,  from  June,  1846.  from  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  canals  there  shall  l>e  appropriated  91,300,000  per  annum 
for  a  sinking  fund,  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  of  the  canal 
deiiC,  until  1856.  when  it  shall  be  •1J00,(K)0  per  aimum  until  the  whole 
shall  be  paid.  After  this  appropriation,  there  shall  be  applied  from  the  lial- 
toce  of  canal  revenues  9850,000  per  annum  until  1855,  when  9l,5CH),000 
per  annum  shall  be  applied  as  a  sinking  fund  to  the  entire  extinguishment 
of  the  general  fiind  debt.  After  these  two  appn>priations  shall  have  liecn 
made,  9200,000  per  annum  shall  be  applied  to  the  general  fund  for  ex- 
penses  of  government,  and  the  remainder  of  the  revenues  to  be  applied, 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  sliall  direct,  to  the  Erie  Canal  enlarge- 
meot,  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  Canals,  until  completed.  The 
constitution  also  prohibits  the  loaning  of  the  credit  of  the  State  to  any 
asaociation  or  corporation,  and  also  the  contructing  of  any  debt  over 
11,000,000.  The  amount  of  debt  and  interest  falling  due  in  the  years 
1H48  and  '49  is,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  near  96,500,000,  and  some, 
what  exceeds  the  present  means  of  the  sinking  fund ;  but  its  credit  is  un- 
^bted,  as  it  is  at  present  constructed. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  tolls  have  been  so  large,  and  have  been 
tided  by  a  tax  which  has  brought  92,126,101  into  the  treasury,  the  State 
>luHikl  be  still  struggling  with  its  difficulties,  growing  out  of  its  debt.  The 
Canal  Board  of  1838,  which  changed  the  policy  of  the  State  at  that  time, 
based  its  estimates  of  a  large  debt  upon  an  annual  increase  of  the  Erie 
tod  Cbamplain  canal  tolls  of  7^  per  cent  per  annum,  for  seven  years,  over 
the  amount  of  the  previous  ten  years.  These  estimates  compare  with 
ictual  results  as  follows  : — 


\m... 
iwi... 
1^.... 

1833... 
18U... 
1«5.. 
183€.... 
1837... 


ArtMl  roe*ts. 

f  990,843 
187.139 
l,lt59,U06 
1<317,358 
U  5^73 

i^s^oe 

1,504^84 
i;233.(>48 


ToiaL 99,993,^7 


Taan. 

1841) 

1841 

li-4a..... 

1843 

1H44 

1845 

1846 

1847 ^ 


Brt.  ftt  71  p.  eent 
91.733,975 
2,077,493 
l,853.*iHl 
9,3<t5,30l 
9,984,75a 
9,441,786 
9,139,679 
9,958,888 


Aetiwl  rvodptt. 
91,A34,4;>7 
l,«99,nrt7 
1.705,319 
l,8«i33;26 
9,958,638 
9,914.558 
9.606,611 
3,360979 


TotaL. 


917,587,99  i         917^35,961 


»4  ikifts  and  Fuumces  of  tike  Sla^  of  <Ae  Ihtkm : 

This  shows  almost  an  entire  accuracj  in  the  estimated  ratio  of  increase 
for  a  series  of  eight  years;  but  the  extraordinary  revenoes  of  1846-47 
grew  out  of  the  lucrative  export,  which  hurried  produce  down  the  canals, 
and  brought  up  the  figures  to  the  estimate  of  the  series  by  swelling  them 
#1,000,000  over  the  estimate  for  the  last  year.  The  amount  of  money 
estimated  has,  however,  been  received ;  but  how  utterly  it  falls  short  of 
its  supposed  power  in  sustaining  a  840,000,000  debt !  So  insidious  is  the 
operation  of  stock  debts,  and  so  expensive  is  credit,  that  the  #17,500,000 
of  tolls,  and  $2,126,000  of  taxes,  leaves  the  State  short  of  means  to  meet 
the  debt  falling  due  in  1848  ! 

The  certificates  of  the  stocks  issued  to  railroad  companies  are  made 
out  in  even  sums  not  exceeding  91,000,  and  are  uttered  by  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  State  to  the  order  of  the  companies  respectively.  The  transfer  of 
the  stock  is  efiecte^  at  different  banks  in  Wall-street^  designated  by  the 
companies.  The  proprietor  must  attend  in  person  or  by  attorney,  to  sign 
an  acknowledgement  of  transfer,  and  the  certificate  is  delivered  to  thenev 
froprietor,  endorsed  wUk  a  memorandum  of  the  transfer.  The  canal  slock, 
as  also  that  issued  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  is  registered  in 
the  name  of  the  proprietor,  and  is  transferred,  either  in  whole  or  in  frac- 
tional parts,  at  the  treasury  or  at  the  Manhattan  Bank,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  in  case  of  the  latter ;  the  origi- 
nal certificate  is  given  up  and  cancelled,  and  a  new  one  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  stock  is  transferred.  The  different  stocks  are 
transferable  as  follows  :— 

Canal  stock Treasufv,  Albany,  or  Manhattan  Bank,  N-Y- city. 

Delaware  and  Hudsm  Canal  Co Office  of  the  Company. 

Nevereink  Navigation 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  4|  p.cts.  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York  city. 
"  "  "  Merchants*  Bank,  " 

Ithaca  and  Oswego  Rnilroad Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  N.  York  city. 

Cat^kill  and  Canajoharie Chemicnl  Bank,  New  York  city. 

Aubam  and  Syracone. Phcenix  Bank,  *' 

Aubam  and  Rochester 

Hudson  and  Berkshire , Mechaiiics*  Bank,        '* 

Tioga  Coal  Company 

Tonawanda  Railroad Merchants*  Bank,        " 

The  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  New  York 
State  stocks,  during  the  last  six  years,  are  an  index  not  only  to  the  various 
changes  in  the  money  market,  but  also  to  the  influence  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  State  policy,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  fYiUowing  table 
will  show  the  changes  in  value— commencing  in  August,  1841,  and  ^liog 
to  80  for  a  6  per  cent  stock  in  February,  1842,  when  the  State  policy  was 
changed;  thence  gradually  rising  to  113  for  the  same  stock  in  January, 
1845-— a  rise  of  33  per  cent  in  three  years. 

PaiCES  OF  NBW  YORK  STATE  STOCKS  IN  THE  IfEW  YORK  MARKET. 

Dati.  S  per  cento.  5^  per  cento.  6  per  ceoto.                7  per  eenti. 

1841,  August....  86    a    92  911  a    93  100    a  10n|              none. 

November  80    a    83  83    a    83  97    a    9!l                   ** 

1843,  February..  75    «    77  75    a    75^  80    a    81                    « 

April 89    tf    84  83    a    83  90    a    93  '       ^ 

August....  63    a    88  83    a    83^  91    cr    95  lOOi  a  1004 

Ntsvember  8^    a    €7  86    a    88  93.  a    96  109    a  1091 
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nUCSS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  STOCKS— CONTtirXTBD. 

1843,  December  84    a    86  88    a    90  96}  a    98  103|  a  104 

1843,  February..  91     a    93  96    a    97  101     a  103  105    a  105} 

April 93    a    94  97    a    98  103    a  105  105    a  106 

October..  100    a  100}  102}  a  103  108    a  109  107    •  107} 

1844,  March....  101}  a  102  102}  a  103}  lOr"}  a  110  107}  a  108 
October...  101}  a  102  102    a  102}  109    a  110  108    a  108} 

1845,  January...  104     a  105  105    a  106  112    a  113  109    a  109} 
December.  103    a  103}  104    a  104}  110    a  110}  106    a  107 

1846, January...           98    a    99             105    a  105}  104}  a  104} 

April 99    a  100  100    a  101}  105    a  106  102    a  104 

Jaly.. 96    a    97             102    a  105  101     a  102} 

December          94}  a    95  99    a  100  102    a  102}  100    a  101 

1847, January...           95    a    95}  99}  a    99}  103    a  103}  100}  a  100} 

April 96    a    9e}  101     a  101}  lOi    a  103}  101}  a  101} 

July. 101}  a  101}  104}  a  104}  107}  a  107}  103}  a  104 

September  100}  a  101  104    a  104}  lOf}  a  106}  103^  a  103} 

November  100}  a  100}  102    a  102}  103    a  103}  101}  a  101} 

December          97    a    97}  101}  a  102  102}  a  103  101}  a  102 

1848,JaoDary..          92    o    93  98    a    99  100    a  100}  100    a  100} 

The  iDfhjence  of  the  free  banking  law,  in  producing  a  demand  for 
New  York  stocks,  and  a  consequent  rise  in  prices,  has  been  considerable. 
The  law  originally  allowed  all  State  stocks  to  be  taken  in  pledge  by  the 
Comptroller,  as  security  for  circulating  notes  ;  but  the  failure  of  most 
Slates,  through  that  course  of  policy  which  so  nearly  ruined  New  York^ 
exposed  the  impolicy  of  such  provisions.  Several  successive  amendments 
fioallj  resulted  in  excluding  all  but  those  of  New  York  State.  During  the 
past  few  years,  a  disposition  to  create  new  banks  has  been  very  manifest ; 
tnd,  as  a  consequence,  the  demand  for  New  York  stocks  has  been  active. 
The  amounts  pledged  with  the  Comptroller  in  December  of  each  year, 
Have  been  as  follows  : — 

STOCKS  FLEDQCD  WITH  THE  OOMrFROLLEH  AS  SECTRITY  FOK  BAlfK-NOTES. 

RiwYowstoce.      1848.         1841.         1844.         184J.         1846.         1847. 

4)perceiit f  100,000  932.000  9216,157  (218,876  $227,976  9265,376 

5  "      763,637  1,113,869  1,788,721  2,135,113  2,543,141  4,886,889 

51     "      70,000  243,000  402,000  441,000  485,000  892.000 

6  "      118,200  125,000  298,100  465,592  601,592  1,055,665 

7  "      174,000  234,565  359,927  544,880  615,136  801,009 

TotalN.  York  $14^5,837  91,826,434  93,064,908  93.805,462  94,472,845  97,900^!^ 
Other  atock....  1,025,254  1,918395  1,938,448  1,8094293  1,772,700  1,577,924 
Total  aecurit.     4,737,285    5,270^69    6,583,870    7,292,780    7,835,850  11,1004213 

The  amount  of  stock  changed  hands,  or  purchased  from  capitalists  (or 
Ixuik  purposes,  has  been,  it  appears,  96,700,000 ;  and  in  that  period  over 
13,000,000  has  been  paid  off— making  about  910,000,000  less  in  the 
Itftods  of  capitalists  than  before.  During  the  past  year,  the  demand  has 
Wn  to  the  extent  of  93,500,000,  mostly  for  State  5*8,  which  were  thereby 
carried  to  par.  Subsequently,  when  the  money  market  became  pressed, 
tile  reverse  of  this  operation  took  place  ;  and  banks  which  had  bought 
^y  at  par,  being  unable  to  sustain  their  circulation,  were  subsequently 
oUiged  to  sell,  upon  a  tight  niarket,  the  tame  stock,  at  90«         t.  p.  k. 
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Art.  II.— PKNKKSS. 

The  iromediate  bearing  which  the  spibit  and  laws  op  psogsbss  have 
upon  co.n  nercial  interests,  prop  tses  ample  apilogy,  if  not  inducements, 
also,  for  the  guardians  of  the  latter  to  study  closely  whatever  pertains  to 
the  former ;  and,  although  a  disquisition  upon  froosbss  may  want  the 
visible  mark  of  the  9  and  £  in  its  illustrations  of  principles  and  results,  or 
derive  no  aids  fr«)m  the  mercantile  day>b<iok  and  ledger,  it  may  mutt 
appropriately  claim  a  place  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  that  is  devoted  to 
the  notation  of  commercial  events,  past,  present,  and  prospective;  among 
the  more  important  of  which,  may  be  included  the  acquisition  of  terrkofy, 
and  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  country's  government  and  laws 
over  p')rts.  and  harbors,  and  navigable  rivers,  that  hitherto  have  been 
subject  to  fbreign  legislation. 

Proorrss  is  the  order  of  the  day — the  hero-characteristic  of  the  age. 

The  spiritual  herald  of  each  coming  event  has  the  startling  imprint, 
Proorbss,  like  a  broad  pennant  waving  from  on  high,  distinctively,  visibly, 
legibly  standing  out  on  every  scroll  unfurled  to  the  breeze. 

Wo  anl  disappointment  awiit  the  man,  whether  priest  or  politician, 
king  or  subject,  who  shuts  up  his  understanding  in  ignorance  ofihngraU 
truths  As  well  might  he  ho|>e  to  escape  danger  and  harm  by  recourse  to 
sl^ep  when  the  m<Nmtains  fall,  or  the  floods  sweep  over  him,  or  deny 
that  the  sun  shines  when  his  eye-lids  are  closed,  and  light  is  mechanically 
shut  out  from  his  vision.  And  to  resist  this  movement  of  our  times,  were 
as  furilc  in  thought,  a??  the  effi)rt  would  prove  feeble  in  attempt*  As  well 
might  one  hepe  to  revolutionize  the  course  of  nature — stay  the  laws  of 
matter  and  of  creation — to  war  successfully  upon  the  individual  forces  that 
centre  and  impel  each  ultimate  particle  of  the  p!  ysical  universe,  and  say 
to  each,  be  still-^f^  universal  stagnation  may  ensue! 

It  is  far  back,  high  up,  long  standing,  as  both  the  internal  and  external 
forces  that  govern  the  physituil  world  have  an  origin,  that  this  spiritual 
movement,  now  gathered  into  a  greatness  and  distinctness  that  are  he. 
Ing  seen  and  felt,  and  that  awe-strikes  us  all,  has  its  source,  its  stand. 
ing.point,  and  derives  its  impetus.  It  is  because  of  its  divinity,  that  it 
has  a  majesty  and  a  grandeur  that  are  irresistible— overwhelming.  While 
slugi^ish  minds,  and  antiquated  systems,  and  pampered  privileges,  without 
merit,*  pause  to  consider  what  shall  be  done  to  stay  it,  already  it  hat 
passed  them  by — they  are  left  behind  in  astonishment,  if  not  in  ruins! 
No  more  can  they  again  recover  the  intervening  distance — no  more  over* 
take  the  antagonist  movement  that  has  thus  easily  passed  them  in  triumph 
and  in  scorn  ! 

It  is,  moreover,  because  of  its  divinity,  that  it  cannot  fail — that  it  will 
not  be  stayed.     Mere  human  theories  of  right  and  wrong  fall  before  it — 

•  Sinse  the  context  wns  written,  I  hnve  seen  the  London  Bzpre*  of  October  23  J.  1847, 
in  which  is  an  able  editori  il  nrticlc,  which  commcnc*^  thus: — **  One  wholesome  feniure  of 
the  leglslntion  (if  oar  time  is  the  di^ptieStion  manifested  by  it  to  abolish  privilegpfi,  when  rea- 
sons r>r  them  h  ive  disapt«ared.**  And  the  article  specifiesa  recent  case  in  which  a  prifilega 
of  the  ki  id  w  is  reognized  by  the  Justice  of  the  Exchequer  Coart  to  an  officer  of  the 
•Qiieen*s  hou«eh  >ld,  from  **  the  fict  th^t  the  privilege  belonged  not  to  the  party,  hat  to  tba 
erown  ;**  bat  accompnnied  by  the  very  significant  remark  of  the  court,  rebuking  the  Quees 
tor  employinflT  pers-ms  standing  in  need  oi  such  a  privilege  over  other  people  !  If  thi«  be 
tlie  spirit  of  the  Queen*s  own  justiciary  in  the  green  tree,  what  may  we  expect  in  the  dry  t 
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abstract  aod  abstruse  metaphysical  difquisitions  on  the  requirements  pf 
justice, the  precepts  of  religion — on  benevolence,  philanthropy, the  doctrine 
of"  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men/'  as  these  have  been  hitherto 
understood^  fall  alike  be&re  it,  and  disappear  from  the  senses  as  illusions — 
as  the  mere  exercises  of  a  dreamy  state  of  semi-consciousness.  Minds 
are  being  Jifled  up  by  thb  movement — by  pbooress — to  a  higher  and 
hitherto  unappreciated  strata  of  principles,  that  develop,  and  at  the  same 
time  govern  the  purposes  of  Divinity^^u folding  to  human  comprehen- 
sion yet  another  ^*  new  and  better  covenant"  between  man  and  his  Cre- 1 
tior — bigJier  destiny  for  the  creature,  gkeatbr  6i.ory  for  thb  Creator  !  I 

It  may  be — it  is  difBcult  for  us  at  this  day«  to  appreciate  the  holy  horror 
with  which  the  Jews  were  inspired  by  the  first  dawning  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  ChRst.  But  none  can  doubt  the  national  sincerity  of  that  people 
in  regarding  as  impious  and  profane  teachings  doctrines  so  radically 
antagonistical,  and  repugnant  to  all  their  preconceived  and  hallowed  re- 
ligious ordinances,  as  were  those  of  Jesus  and  his  few  humble  disciples. 
Aiid  yet,  the  principles  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  seem,  at  this  day,  so 
simple,  so  winning,  so  self-evident  in  their  application  to  ordinary  human 
relations,  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  ,a  frame  of  national 
sentiment  could  have  existed  repugnant  to  them,  or  to  which  they  could 
be  repulsive,  much  less  be  regarded  by  it  as  blasphemous.  This  is  the 
result  of  PROGRESS — lifting  man  up  to  a  higher  strata  than  before  of  moral 
consciousness  and  vision. 

To  conceive  correctly  the  antecedent  condition — to  understand  how  it 
could  be,  as  we  know  it  must  have  been,  with  mens'  reasoning  faculties 
then — in  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  we  must  need  cast  ourselves  down  the 
deep  abyss  of  time  and  events — of  intellectual  blindness  and  ignorance, 
that  have  since  passed  away,  and  school  our  feelings  and  sentiments  u|d 
consciousness  after  the  precise  model  of  the  Jewish  people  in  those  da^ 
It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  we  can  do  them  and  their  impulses  that 
justice  •  which  we,  or  rather  our  memories,  may  stand  in  need  of  from 
some  future,  distant  ge^ie ration,  for  our  present  blindness  and  errors  in 
resisting  now  what  are  the  great  commands  of  progress. 

Men  talk  with  seeming  horror — nay,  sincere,  truth-loving  men,  with 
real  and  unaffected  horror,  of  individual  rights  violated— of  national  laws 
disregarded — of  justice  abrogated,  supplanted,  trampled  upon — of  civiliza- 
tion outraged,  and  all  the  many  changes  that  can  be  sung,  chaimted,  or  | 
mumbled,  ^  in  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn" — of 

*'  Man's  inhamanity  to  man, 
Making  countkea  millions  mourn'*'— 

thinking  to  repulse  thereby,  at  least  retard,  the  majestic  tread  of  thb 

SPIRIT  OP  PROGRESS  THAT  IS  ABROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  see  more  of  this — hear  more  of  it,  here  in  our  land,  under  our  insti- 
tutions, than  elsewhere ;  for  this  land  is  the  chosen  debouchere  of  the  Great 
Spirit — our  institutions  the  first  perfect  born  offspring  of  it  that  has  risen 
to  the  muscular  strength  of  manhood,  and  been  gifled  with  the  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  resolute  characteristics  of  the  great  progenitor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  present  Con- 
gress, truly  remarks : — **  [ndeed^  when  we  look  upon  the  American  revo- 
lutbn — the  framing  of  our  constitution — the  addition  of  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Texas,  and  O  egon— our  ever-extending  area,  products,  and  population — 
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bur  triumphs  in  war  and  in  peace,  %ve  must  be  blind  to  the  past,  and  close 
our  eyes  upon  the  fulfilling  realities  of  the  future,  if  we  cannot  perceive, 
and  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  a  higher  than  earthly  powei^ still  guards 
and  directs  our  destiny,  impels  us  onward,  and  has  selected  our  great  and 
:  happy  country  as  a  model  and  ultimate  centre  of  attraction  for  all  the 
j  nations  of  the  world." 

But  the  personification  of  progress  is  not  limited  by  the  outlines  of  one 
government — not  by  the  boundaries  of  one  nation — not  by  the  oceanic 
)  confines  of  one  continent.  But  it  is  an  influence  t|}at  is  inherent  with  all 
/  the  organic,  and  controlling  all  of  inorganic  (if  -such  there  can  be  con- 
ceived) spirit  and  mattel*  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  dependent  upon  mere 
human  promptings,  more  than  are  the  motions  of  the  pl^ets,  or  their 
poised  and  w^ell-balanced  relations  with  each  other.  On  the  contrary, 
numan  will  is  but  a  secondary  compound  of  it — its  servile  and  obedient 
agent,  moulded  everywhere  by  its  inscrutable  laws,  and  lifted  up  higher 
iand  higher  by  new  illuminations,  and  new  revelations  from  time  to  time, 
making  what  has  been  accounted  wisdom  and  demonstration,  in  times 
past,  palpable  folly  and  laughable  illusion  note. 

Such — no  more — nothing  different  from  this,  was  the  mighty  change 
which  this,  same  spirit  of  progress  proposed,  commenced,  and  is  accom- 
plishing,  in  the  dawning  and  establishment,  as  an  intermediate  agent  be- 
tween the  past  and  present,  and  a  determinate  stage  of  the  future,  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Religions  of  previous  times,  which,  to  the  people  that 
entertained  and  lived  by  them,  amounted  to  both  wisdom  and  demonstra- 
tion, have,  under  this  "new  and  better  covenant,"  become  "palpable  IbJly, 
and  laughable  illusion." 

Can  we,  however — ought  we,  to  be  more  confident  in  our  present,  that 
iCis  the  perfection  of  truth — the  immutability  of  knowledge — the  "clear 
and  unquestionable*'  revelation  of  justice,  than  were  our  predecessors  in 
other  ages  confident  in  tlieir  present  ?  Are  we  more  sincere — have  we 
more  scorn,  even,  of  the  past  that  lies  deep  and  broad  between  them  and 
us,  than  they  had  of  that  which  was  between  them  and  prior  ages?  Truly 
and  truthfully  has  it  been  written,  "  Who  knoiceth  what  is  good  for  man  in 
this  life,  all  the  days  of  his  vaiti  life  which  he  spendeih  as  a  shadow  ?  for 
who  can  tell  a  man  what  shall  he  after  him  under  the  sun  ? 

Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day.  We  see  the  old  doctrines — in 
prfnciplo  scarcely  above  a  daguerreotype  shadow  of  the  material  walls 
that  have  bound  for  unknown  ages  the  people  of  China  to  a  system  of  ex- 
clusiveness — ^which  have,  from  time  immemorial,  as  it  were,  shut  out  from 
the  British  nation,  and  all  its  dependencies,  the  advantages  of  free  and 
unshackled  commercial  intercourse  v;ith  the  world,  suddenly  give  way,  as 
if  under  the  pressure  of  an  irresistible  internal  force,  that  at  once  stamps 
its  results  with  the  permanency  of  a  natural  law — of  a  law  which  no  suc- 
ceeding politician,  at  the  helm  of  that  government,  will  be  either  bold  or 
vicious  enough  to  set  again  at  defiance,  with  a  view  to  reinstate  a  polity 
in  the  trade  of  his  people,  that  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  exalted  citizeo 
would  instantly  denounce  as  a  retrograde  step  from  the  onward  and  unalter- 
able destiny  of  man. 

"  France,"  saj's  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  before  cited  re. 
port,  "  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  even  China,  have  moved,  or  are  vi. 
brating,  or  preparing  to  move,  in  favor  of  the  same  great  principle  ;  and 
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if  oar  own  country  and  £rreat  Britain  adhere  to  their  present  eaiightened 
policy,  the  rest  of  the  world  iftu$t  lose  their  commerce,  or  adopt,  as  they 
will,  our  example." 

This  new  commercial  polity  is  an  unmistakeablo  and  ineffaceable  foot- 
sprint  of  PR0GBE88,  upon  the  adamantine  and  antiquated  policy  of  Great 
jBritain — 4he  most  important  in  influence  that  has  succeeded  the  hard- 
wrought  giA  of  Magna  Charta  to  her  people ;  emanating  from  the  same 
kigh  origin,  though  the  progenitor,  as  personiOed  then,  was  but  in  the 
gristle  of  boyhood,  in  that  island,  compared  with  his  present  gigantic 
pix>portions.  We  shall  see  more  of  him  ihere^  ere  long.  Who  dare  deny 
that  it  is  in  the  power,  and  that  it  may  be  the  will,  of  the  great  Architect 
of  progress,  to  render  famine  iiseif  a  blessing  in  disguise  ? 

Behold  Rome !  aye,  Rome — what  is  in  the  midst  of  her  people  now  7 
What  influence,  without  the  aid  of  sword,  or  the  conquest  of  violence — 
without  revolution  of  governmental  constitutions,  or  tumults,  has  marched 
boldly  up  teethe  very  sanctuary  of  her  mystical  religious  rites  and  power, 
and  is  there  dashing  in  pieces  the  flinty  tablets  that  have  served  to  record 
and  perpetuate  the  still  more  flinty,  apd  hitherto  relentless  laws,  that  have 
finr  ages  impressed  the  putridity  of  stagnation  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  her 
people — imparting  pain  with  every  pulsation,  and  making  the  living  crea- 
tare  called  man,  there,  feel  each  pulsation  of  life  to  be  scarcely  less  than 
ao  elongation  of  the  curse  fro^n  which  no  resurrection  to  relief  seemed 
to  be  promised? 

There,  pbogbbss  has,  indeed,  her  appointed  minister  in  Pius  IX. — burst- 
log  forth  as  an  advent  of  Divinity,  with  the  authority  of  a  sign  manual 
too  authentic  to  l)e  questioned,  too  mighty  for  resistance,  too  legible  not 
to  be  read  with  terror  by  all  the  enemies  of  the  Great  Spirit  everywhere, 
as  it  is  with  joy*  by  all  his  devoted  ajdmirers.  Even  the  darkened  mind 
of  the  long  outcast  Jew  is  there — there^  in  the  very  home  of  his  utter 
degradation,  and  immured  beneath  the  beaped-up  scorn  of  the  world  for 
centuries,  is  being  sought  out  boldly,  reached  inspiringly,  drawn  forth,  and 
liAed  up  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  glorious  rights  of  manhood  and  freedom ; 
and  in  his  joy  and  delight,  is  hurried  up  aboye  the  dark  shadows  and  depress- 
mg  errors  of  his  own  religion,  and  glories  in  becoming  a  soldier  in  spirit, 
ai^  a  soldier  in  arms,  for  the  defence  of  this  great  and  newly-installed 
principle  around  him,  called  PRooRBSs.f 

•  At  an  immense  public  meeting  of  citizene,  holden  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
30th  November  last,  to  congratulate  the  Pope  on  the  aid  and  zeal  that  characterizes  his 
administration  in  support  of  progress,  the  following,  among  other  spirited  resototions,  wss 
adopted  by  acclamation : — 

*•  Resolved,  That  *  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war/  and  that  the 
noble  attitude  of  Pius  IX.,  throwing  the  vast  influence  of  the  pontificate  into  the  scale  of 
wcli-fttiempered  freedom,  standing  as  the  advocate  of  peaceful  progress,  the  promoter  at 
once  of  social  amelioration,  industrial  development,  and  political  reform,  unmoved  by  the 
parade  of  hostile  armies  hovering  on  his  borders,  hopeful  for  man,  and  trusting  in  God,. is 
the  grandest  spectacle  of  our  day,  full  of  encourofijrment  ond  promise  to  Europe,  more 
grateful  to  us,  and  more  glorious  to  hiin«elf,  than  triumphs  on  a  hundred  fields  of  battle." 
(See  also  resolves  of  the  New  York  legislature,  subsequently  passed.) 

No  less  significant  and  complimentary  is  the  following  initiatory  step  taken  in  the  opan- 
ing  mefsage  of  thb  Preaident  of  the  United  States  to  the  present  Congre« : — '*  Tha  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  submitted  an  estimnte  to  defray  the  expenses  of  opening  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Papal  States.  The  interesting  political  re4atiori8  in  pro^efs  in  ihoee  States, 
as  well  as  our  commercial  interestF,  hnve  rendered  such  a  meaFUre  highly  expedient." 

t  A  Inte  forewrn  arrival  brings  the  following  irewsimper  announcement: — 

"  Reuoious  Intellwencb.— Pius  IX.  ani^the  Jews — One  of  the  fH-osent  Pipe's  maet 
praiseworthy  reformations  has  been  in  behalf  of  this  oppressed  part  of  the  population  q^ome. 
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And  think  yocr,  reader,  some  conscientious,  anti-progtsss  reasoners— 
some  well-meaning,  in  their  own  esteem,  and  sincere  minds  there,  do  nol 
look  with  horror,  and  as  on  things  sacrilegious,  updn  these  innova- 
tions ;  even  as  you,  perchance,  may  hare  done  in  times  past,  on  events 
dictated  by  this  same  influence,  and  which  time  has  tested,  and  proved 
blessings  disguised? — ^nay,  even,  penthance,  as  you  may  now  be  regard- 
ing other  ends  now  aimed  at  nearer  home  than  Rome,  or  England,  by  this 
same  great  influence,  progress?  But  bow  palpably  impotent  is  re- 
sistance ! 

Mark  the  improvement  of  the  age,  almost  the  worid  over,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  involuntary  servitude  of  man  !  Is  this  a  backward  movement, 
or  is  it  the  awakening  influence  of  frooress  ?  Is  the  mere  will  of  mao 
at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 

Although  Texas  was  torn  from  out  the  side  of  Mexico  by  the  admitted 
impulses  of  a  no  higher  divinity  than  the  common  mind  ascribed  totho  cu- 
pidity of  man,  that  sought  indisputably  to  make  broader,  and  harder,  and 
render  more  enduring  the  bonds  of  slavery,  by  the  subsequent  annexatioa 
of  her  territory  to  the  United  States,  have  these  acts  so  resulted  prac 
ticaily,  and  thus  disappointed  the  higher,  the  nobler,  the  more  searching 
purposes  of  the  real  Divinity  of  frooress  that  presided  over  those 
events?  Not  yet — not  yet!  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
has  no  more  proved  to  be  the  end  of  the  great  movement,  than  was  her 
forcible  separation  from  Mexico;  though  the  scheme  of  the  man-authors 
of  both  ended  there,  originally,  with  the  words  of  progress  upon  their  lips, 
but  with  the  interests  of  slavery  at  their  hearts. 

Who  so  blind  as  not  now  to  see  that  this  movement  was  commenced  for 
one  purpose,  by  human  calculation ;  but,  by  a  higher  impulse  than  hunuin,  for 
a  still  diflerent,  far  broader,  and  immensely  nobler  purpose,  than  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  territorial  area,  and  of  the  political  influence  of  slave  insti- 
tutions !  Where  the  first  ended,  the  other  had  comparatively  but  just  be- 
gan— 60  unequal  is  the  stride  of  human  philosophy  to  a  race  with  that 
which  is  divine.  Man,  when  seemingly  at  work  in  the  pride  of  his  own 
august  conceptions,  is  but  the  agent  of  a  guiding  influence  which  he  com- 
prehends not ;  forming,  as  he  does,  only  a  single  link  of  chain  that  extends 
far  beyond  his  vision,  and  his  knowledge.  The  separation  of  Texas  froBi 
Mexico  was  but  an  episode — its  annexation  to  this  Union  but  a  variation 
of  that  epbode,  in  the  great  drama  of  events  which  progress  had  in  view, 

TKey  number  about  8,000,  ond  have  bltberto  been  obliged  to  reside  in  an  encloaed  place, 
called  the  Ghetto,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,  Entirely  insofficicnt,  and  therefore  mis- 
eiabiy  crowded  and  unwholesome.  The  gates  of  this  enclosure  were  shut  at  sunset,  and 
a  Jew  found  ontside  after  this  time,  was  imprisoned.  They  were,  however,  allowed  the 
ptivllege  of  depositing  goods  for  merchandise  in  building  without  the  enclosure.  Another 
prohibition  was»  from  the  practice  of  any  of  the  liberal  or  artistical  professions.  The  Pope 
has  commenced  examining  into  these  and  their  other  grievances,  and  has  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  propose  improvements.  As  a  consequence,  the  confinement  of  the  Jewa 
to  the  Ghetto  is  already  abolished,  and  other  ameliurations  are  about  to  follow.  Cardinal 
Ferretti  has  avowed  himself  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  Israelites.  The  Roman  pop- 
ulace have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  liberty,  by  the  cordiality  with  which  they  have 
welcomed  the  accession  of  this  hitherto  despised  race  to  some  of  their  own  privileges. 
Dinners  have  been  given  to  them,  and  bodies  of  artisans  have  visited  the  Ghetto  to  ofier 
their  congratulations.  The  Jews  themselves  are  full  of  the  most  enthusiastic  gratitnde 
toward  their  benefactor,  aiul  have  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Pope,  headed  by  their  Rabln^ 
hegging  to  he  permitted  to  enrol  themMehes  U9  a  National  Ouord,  armed  at  ihmr  •am 
•zpemu,  to  join  in  the  fUfence  of  the  Papal  Stat€$,** 
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ani  i»  now  working  out — tearing  away,  in  its  march,  the  artificial  and 
drcunistantial  proppiogs  of  the  doomed  institution  of  slavery,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  opening,  on  the  other,  a  iar  raster  region  than  Texas,  of  God's 
footstool,  that  has  hitherto  >>een  shut  up  in  ignorance  and  mental  stupidity, 
and  prostrated  by  the  physical  debiUty  incident  thereto,  to  the  influences 
of  ber  own  higher,  active  energies,  and  by  which  are  being  carried  for- 
ward the  whole  human  race  to  perfectability  of  enjoyments  from  com- 
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Far  distant,  in  man's  vision,  may  be  the  full  fruition  so  devoutly  wished. 
But  who  will  say  it  is  not  ia  the  power,  or  not  worthy  of  a  benevolent 
Deity  ?  And  if  it  be,  mHoQ  it  not  come  to  pau  f  Presumptuous,  indeed,  is 
(he  denial  of  it. 

The  end,  all  now  adroit,  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  is  not  yeU  This  war  is  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  progress,  and 
replete  with  instruction.  Where — at  what  territorial  line  it  will  end,  is  as 
dnbioas  as  the  time  when  it  will  end.  The  man-power  that  started  with  it^ 
dreamed  not — nay,  had  liAed  not  itself  high  enough,  to  wish  its  enlonga- 
tion  to  either  the  time  or  place  to  which  the  master  spirit  of  progress  has 
already  led  iU  And  is  thens  in  these  admitted  truths,  and  in  this  uncertain 
reaching  for  results,  no  proof  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that/there  is  a  power,- 
an  influence,  immediately  commingling  with  the  aflfairs  of  men  and  na-  '^ 
tioos,  superior  to  the  will  of  both,  that  we  must  consult,  must  study,  if  we  ' 
would  know  our  own  destiny-— our  own  ends  ?  )  The  history  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  of  her  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
as  already  adverted  to,  has  obviously  not  been  made  by  man,  nor  as  man 
bad  planned  it ;  but  only  worked  out  by  man  to  the  present  in  deeds,  and 
written  out  by  him  on  records;  all  under  the  control  of  a  power  that  has  a 
wtH  independent  of  him  to  fulfix.  And  it  is  not  in  this  single  divei^cnce 
of  resuHs  from  that  which  nutn-power  had  planned,  that  we  find  the  only 
iUustration  of  a  truth  so  interesting  and  momentous  to  our  country,  and 
to  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  past  events  that  were  of  seem- 
ingly  but  little  roeaning^^f  bat  limited  influence — that  were  even  directed 
by  the  apparently  human  projectors  of  them,  for  very  difife rent  results  from 
what  ensued,  have  come  up  anew,  and  are  daily  unfolding  their  new,  and 
hitherto  bidden  moaning,  and  are  growing  with  the  vigor  and  divihity  of 
a  resurrectionary  principle,  into  forces  of  the  most  august  magnitude-* 
working  out  consequences  in  no  wise  originally  conceived.  From  being 
the  mere  inventions  and  agents  of  man,  in  his  individual  or  associated  ca- 
pacity, they  are  seen  now — ^they  must  be  now  acknowledged,  by  all  who 
reflect,  to  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  servile  and  obe^dient  handmaids  of 
that  principle  of  pbogbbss,  which  rises  superior,  in  human  aflairs,  to  the 
control  of  human  wisdom,  or  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  Let  us  pause 
to  specify : — 

1.  When  President  Monroe,  in  1S24,  enunciated  the  principle  to  which 
President  Polk  has  now  twice  appealed,  few  minds  appreciated  either  its 
magnitude  or  solemnity-**'  that  no  foreign  power  shall,  with  oi/r  consent, 
be  permitted  to  plant  or  establish  any  new  colony,  or  dominion,  on  the 
North  American  continent." 

Then,  a  population  of  less  than  ten  millions,  all  told,  could  be  summoned 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  declaration  ;  and  t§^,  events  roused  not  to  its 
consideration  one  mind  in  one  thousand  of  the  ten  millions.  Now^  twenty 
■uttions  of  people  stand  rea4y  to  render  homage  to  this  sentiment  of  na- 
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tional  grandeur,  and  sustain  it  by  force  of  arms.  H«if  of  that  number 
are  aliye  to  its  tcliole  meaning ;  and  more  than  enough  to  drire  an  annjr 
like  that  of  Alexander  of  old  into  the  sea — though  he  sighed,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  its  po^er,  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  with  it — are  absolutely 
♦mger  to  test  the  opportunity.  This  is  the  work  of  froorbss — progress 
in  population: — progress  in  mind — progress  in  politics — progress  in  com* 
raerce,  in  manu&ctures — in  all  that  elevates  man  to  the  true  impulses,  if 
not  yet  to  the  true  comprehensioHj  of  his  high  destiny ! 

But  who  doubts  that  the  Monroe  principle,  at  this  day,  means  the  South 
American  continent,  as  much  as,  in  the  days  of  its  first  conception,  it  meaat 
only  the  North  ?  And  the  feeling  of  it,  as  understood  by  our  people  now, 
under  the  impulses  of  progress,  was  only  Iruly  personified  recently,  by  a 
Yankee,  glorying  in  his  name,  who  was  found  wandering  in  some  far  nook 
c^the  Southern  continent,  and  asked  by  an  anti-progress  thinker  why  he 
cMd  not  return  to  his  own  country,  and  instinctively  answered,  '*  What 
would  he  the  use^  since^  by  waiting  a  little  whUey  my  country  will  he  here  to 
mer 

2.  When  the  administration  at  Washington  gave  orders  to  General 
Taylor  to  advance  his  numerically  itieagre  forces  to  a  position  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  although  collision  with  the  Mexicans,  as  was  seen,  might  l« 
the  consequence,  the  movement  was  honestly  calcuhUed  to  hasten,  not  re* 
tard,  negotiations  between  the  two  governments.  So  the  Preskient,  and 
so  the  commanding  general,  understood  and  meant  the  proceeding.  And 
yet,  who  does  not  now  see  that  the  ends  of  the  hero^ivinity,  proorbr, 
were  not  to  be  thus  consummated  nor  foiled  ?  but,  where  man  sought  an 
end,  it  sought  and  achieved  only  a  new  chapter  in  the  great  movement 
that  had  momentarily  paused  over  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

8.  When  President  Polk  courted,  by  an  official  '*  pass,^'  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna  from  exile,  to  take  command  of  the  distracted  enei^es  of 
Mexico,  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  auxiliary  movement  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress, as  lie  understood  that  cause — that  it  would  hffsten  peaceful  negotia* 
lions — ^leave  Texas  in  quiet  annexation  to  the  United  States^  and  slavery 
Inseparably  engrafled  upon  her  bosom. 

But  the  real  majesty  of  the  Divinity  at  work  in  this  event,  was  to  Mr. 
PoHc  as  little  known  as  the  true  God  of  the  Israelites  was  in  oklen*timei 
to  the  Gentile  world.  And  the  mistake  of  the  President  may  now  he 
clearly  seen  by  the  commonest  intellect,  in  his  supposing,  at  the  time,  him* 
self  to  be  the  controlling  power  of  the  onward  movement  towards  Mexico, 
wden,  in  fact,  he  was  but  an  obedient  circumstance,  V)oth  in  his  persoa 
and  position,  to  the  working  out  of  a  problem  far  greater  than  his  own 
eomprehension  had  yet  understood — the  problem  of  pbooress. 

The  consequence  of  that  "pass"  was— the  very  antipode  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  man-power  that  gave  it — to  arouse  in  Mexico,  by  the  presence 
of  Santa  Anna,  a  spirit,  and  hope,  and  energy,  such  as  hb  only,  by  hit 
presence,  could  have  excited. 

Genera]  Quitman,  in  \i'riting  to  a  friend  in  the  United  States,  by  letteff 
dated  **  National  Palace,  Mexico,  October  15th,  1847,"  says — '*  Of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  city,  one  hundred  thousand  are  leperos,  with  no  social  tie, 
no  wives,  no  children,  no  homes.  Santa  Anna  toas  the  only  man  who 
eouldj  ertenforatime^  keeplbgether  the  rotten  elements  of  his  corrupt  goo^ 
emmentt 

Through  Santa  Anna,  has  been  summoned  new,  and  oft-renewed  resiataaoa 
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la  the  representative  armies  of  the  great  principle  of  progreae,  that  looks 
calmly  forward  to  nothing  short  of  the  iull  possession,  ultimately,  of  thii^ 
entire  Western  hemisphere,  by  the  enlightened  dominion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  And  now,  though  theso  armies  have  been,  since  San^ 
Anna's  return,  drawn  by  seeming  necessity  from  point  to  point,  even  to  ^ 
capture  of  the  proud  capital  of  the  adversary — the  once  gorgeous  palaces^ 
and  joyous  halis  of  the  ill-fated  Montezuma — peacef  the  promised  end  of 
each  successive  step,  still  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  pursuer  with  almost 
tantalizing  coquetry;  and,  instead  of  confessing,  subjugation  by  an  unbro^ 
ken  continuity  of  calamities,  the  hearts  of  the  Mexican  people,  like  so  many, 
Pharaohs,  appear  to  gather  new  obstinacy  from  them,  under  the  e%, 
couraging  appeals  of  dieir  chivalrous  general,  the  American  President^ 
noisunderstood  instrument  of  peace. 

4.  The  anti-progress  minds  within  the  Uiiited  States — mostly  in  piuty 
politics  pertaining  to  the  opposition — with  zeal  and  sincerity,  and  som^ 
with  self-sacrificing  devotion,  denounce  the  progress  principle  that  has 
been  wrapt  up  in  this  war,  as  impolitic,  Mnjust,  wicked,  and  barbarous* 
The  pulpit  has  been,  in  places,  inflamed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  earnest  ai^l 
sincere  prayer  for  the  aversion  of  heaven's  vengeance  from  our  land  and 
people,  on  account  of  a  national  sin  declared  to  be  so  heinous — as  if  botl^ 
land  and  people  were  really  obnoxious  to  such  vengeance — or,  if  so,  tha| 
beaven  would  hold  back  from  doing  justice  to  its  own  holy  impulses,  for 
the  sake  of  showing  mercy  to  obstinately  persisting  and  victorious  offenders! 
A  clergyman  at  the  capital  of  Maine,  is  reported  to  have  read  the  entire 
book  of  Lamentations  to  his  congregation,  on  the  late  annual  day  of  thanks^ 
giving,  instead  of,  or  additional  to  the  usual  sermon,  in  token  of  his  horror 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  rebuke  of  the  executive  of 
the  State,  who,  in  his  proclamation,  had  significantly  dissented  from  thi^ 
sentiment  of  priestcrafl. 

Now,  who  doubts — who  can  doubt,  that  these  outpourings  of  holy  horror 
at  the  war,  by  a  confessedly  large  and  influential,  intelligent  and  wealthy, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  well-meaning  class  of  our  people,  and  the  iucessant 
reiteration  of  them  in  the  ears,  and  to  the  understandings,  and  predisposed 
obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  protract  the  wai^^ 
to  set  peace  at  a  greater  distance — to  render  an  exertion  of  our  national 
power  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  with  aggravt^ted  expenditures  of  money  an4 
li^  both  certain  and  indispensable  ?  Nay,  more — ^tba,t  it  convert  thct 
war  from  one  of  mere  indemnity  for  original  injuries,  into  one  of  progress* 
ire  conquest  of  territory,  even  until  not  a  foot  of  Mexican  soil  shall  be 
free  from  the  conquering  tread  of  our  people,  and  into  one  of  permanenj 
annihilation  of  the  Mexican  government,  so  that  her  nationality  shall  be 
bbtted  out  utterly  from  the  list  of  the  age  7  That  thb  is  so,  let  us  only 
refer  Whig  readers  to  proofs  which  may  be  found  in  the  published  corres- 
pondence of  Whig  officers  of  the  army,  who  are  upon  the  spot  in  Mexico^ 
and  obliged  to  contend  with  the  influences  that  exist  there.* 
'■  , ,         .,  I  ^ 

•  The  fbUowingr'  is  an  extract  from  a  published  letter  written  by  Colonel  Wynkoop,  of 
Pennsftvania,  who  is  still  in  the  eervice  of  the  United  Stotes  army  in  Mexico.  The  letter 
t>eflni  date,  "  Castle  o(  Perote,  September  9th,  1847/'  and  tells  its  own  story  of  his  politioi 
whe^t  home  :— 

*•  This  is  hard,  laborions,  and  precarious  service.  Many  of  our  best  men  have  died,  and 
I  tnif  consider  the  climate,  in  itself,  a  much  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Mexicans. 
A  noble  and  lelAdcnying  spirit  of  eoduraoce  actuates  the  men,  and  complaint  of  any  kind 
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And  is  not  this  consammating  the  work  of  progress  through  the  Terf 
agents  who  aro  delusively  ofiering  up,  at  the  same  moment,  ineffectaal 
prayers  against  it?  The  Jews  who  crucified  the  Saviour,  supposing  they 
were  therein  crushing  a  hydra  of  treason  against  their  government,  and  of 
infidelity  to  their  religion,  worked  out  a  problem  exactly  the  reverse  of 
their  intentions.  But  the  apology  for  them  is,  tJiep  knew  not  tthal  ihey 
Hdj  and  cotdd  not  alter  the  result.  Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  with  like 
«eal,  and  no  less  sincerity,  although  they  have  not  a  Jesus  to  crucify,  many 
minds  in  our  day,  of  our  own  land,  are  winning  positions  to  themselves  in 
the  same  category  with  the  deluded  Jews  of  oW,  by  the  misjudged  policy 
they  are  pursuing  respecting  the  war.  Without  meaning  it,  they  are 
working  against  both  their  own  country  and  Mexico,  instead  of  for 
both. 

In  view  of  illustrations  so  indisputable  in  their  facts — so  positive  in  their 
tendencies,  the  question  presses  itself  upon  the  earnest  mind,  what  is  thb 
POWBB,  In  its  essence-i-by  what  name  shall  we  call  it,  if  not  Ihat  of  pro- 
gress— undying,  far-reaching,  endless  progress,  that  is  thus  directing  all 
the  agencies  that  are  being  employed — irrespective  of  the  side,  or  kical, 
or  national,  or  political,  or  religious  party  from  which  they  emanate^— both 
those  for,  and  those  against  the  war,  to  ends  so  very  difierent  from,  and  fer 
beyond  the  designs  of  the  man-power  authors  of  them  ? 

We  have  seen,  whether  President  Polk  directs  General  Taylor  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Mexicans,  or  directs  General  Santa  Anna  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Mexicans ;  or  whether  Whig  or  Democrat,  priest  or  lay- 
man, denounces  the  war  with  the  zeal  of  infatuated  peace-makers,  the 

is  rare.  Contented  to  do  their  dnty,  they  risk  everything  in  the  eflbrt,  and  with  a  cheer- 
fahiem  which  is  gratifying  to  those  who  command,  step  up  resdity  to  any  work,  no  matter 
what  the  chancea  It  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a  hard  service,  foU  of  toil,  priiatioiB, 
and  danger;  twit  it  is  willingly  encountered,  and  tfravely  endured.  Judge,  thcn,^tbe 
cflect  upon  our  good  raen  here,  when  they  look  bock  over  the  distance  which  wpaittes 
them  from  their  mends,  in  an  effort  to  find  at  home  some  proper  appreciation  of  their  self- 
sacrificing  conduct  /  It  is  bitter  and  humiliating.  I  tell  you,  air,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad 
among  the  oood  Americans  engaged  in  this  war,  which  will  mt  sleep  daring  fbiurity—* 
spirit  which  awaits  but  their  retam  to  thunder  down  upon  the  nioatbing, scribbling  syoophaois 
of  a  most  uryust  party,  the  fuU  measure  of  an  honest  indignation.  It  is  the  same  that 
brooded  over  our  land  during  the  war  of  ihe  revolution,  and  the  laet  war ;  and  men  of  the 
present  day,  palsied  with  age,  have  lived  to  cnree,  with  tears  of  repentance,  the  hour  when 
ihe,  wiih  scornful  finger,  marked  them  for  life  aa  the  tobiis  of  their  country.  We,  beik, 
can  see  no  diflerence  between  the  men  who  in  76  snccored  the  Brkisb,  and  these  who  io 
*47  gave  argupiients  and  sympathy  to  the  Mexicans.  This  kind  of  language  from  a  man 
who  came  into  this  compaign  a  Whig  in  policy,  may  sound  strange  to  you ;  but  I  have 
again  and  again  been  compelled  to  listen  to,  nnd  to  suffer  that  which  woufd  have  changed 
the  disposition  and  alienated  the  affections  of  the  moat  determmed  partisan.  Even  now, 
I  do  not  object  to  the  ieaiding  and  main  prindples  oimy  old  party^so  madias  I  corafe  nd 
deprecate  the  tone  of  its  acknowledged  leaders  and'  supporters.  If  there  is  say  reasoo 
which  will  prevent  General  Scott  from  effecting  an  honorable  peace,  commanding,  as  ^ 
does,  the  whole  diy  of  the  Aztecs,  with  his  powerful  battery,  it  is  the  spirit  of  treason, 
which  I  unhesitatmgly  say  is  proroulged  by  the  leading  Whig  journals  at  home.  In  a  asrdc 
vpon  some  ladrones  <>f  Jalapa,  a  sborl-iinie  since,  I  possessed  my^lf  of  sM  the  late  news- 
papers published  in  that  place ;  and,  upon  examining  themv  I  find  tbat,in  that  place, same 
as  in  Mexico,  the  strongest  arguments  published  against  our  ormy,  are  selections  from 
Whig  papers  in  the  United  States.  I  send  you  a  late  copy  of  the  **  Boletin  de  NotictMtt*' 
in  wUch  you  will  perceive  that  the  fiist  article  is  an  extract  from  the  National  Inteltia|ncet. 

Your  friend,  F.  M.  WYwrfSf. 

^  You  may  publish  this,  if  yon  please.  I  have  become  ao  diagssted  with  what  1  hara 
seen,  that  I  have  no  careibr  the  oooseqitenoea  which  this  kind  of  tnuh  may  produce." 
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sooner  to  consummftle  the  end  of  R ;  or  whether  the  admmistnitton  seeks 
to  purehase  peace  hj  persuasion,  in  the  sending  of  a  special  commissioner 
as  a  constant  appendage  to  its  inrading  armies ;  or  bj  corrupting,*  with 
monej — an  in&mous  strategy,  by-the.way — ^the  chiefs  of  the  opposing 
annies;  the  resulting  influence  of  each  eflTort  is  alike  to  make  broader, 
and  deeper,  and  render  still  more  insatiate,  the  gulf  of  annihilation  that  is 
new  visibly  yawning  upon  the  nationality  of  Mexico. 

Surely,  there  are,  in  these  things,  proofs  that  cannot  1>e  laughed  down — 
admonitions  that  cannot  be  scoffed  out  of  sight,  that  man  here  is  not  the 
princi|ia],  however  proudly  he  may  claim  to  be  so ;  but,  in  whatever  po- 
sition he  may  place  himself,  or  be  placed,  he  it  the  agent  of  a  power,  of 
an  influence,  of  a  ste^idily  guiding  and  uniformly  ascendant  principle,  which 
it  becomes  him  well  to  study,  to  consult,  and  to  comprehend  so  far  forth  as 
it  shall  be  found  comprehensible.  It  is  the  hero-divinity  of  the  age.  it 
uthat 


•  divinit3r  that  shapes  our  endf , 


Rough  hew  theoi  as  we  will.' 

It  is  adiTtDityfiir  above  accidents — a  divinity  that  has  no  half-way  i, 
measures — no  broken  line  of  results  to  accomplish,  though  it  voAy  "in  , 
owrcy  temper  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb."     AH  its  workings  point  un^ 
mistakingly  to  a  dedication  to  freedom,  to  science,  and  the  arts,  enlightened 
agricuhure,  and  commerce,  to  exalted  human  advancement,  and  popular    ' 
dominion,  of  all  this  Western  hemisphere.     It  may  be,  that  in  this  single    I 
itruggie  with  Mexico,  all  that  portion  that  is  now  desecrated  to  Mexican  ' 
ignorance,  and  its  accompanying  wasteful  impotency,  shall  not  be  disen- 
thralled.    But  human  hope,  inspired  by  such  causes  and  such  results  aa 
we  have  adverted  to,  cannot  seek  a  brighter  or  surer  harbinger  of  tlw 
ultimate  consummation  of  its  broadest  expectations,  than  the  now  certain 
commencement  that  has  been  made  by  the  redeeming   power  of  pro- 
gress. 

What  shall  remain  unredeemed  by  force  of  conquest  now,  will  bide  only 
its  time,  and  yield  then,  perhaps,  as  well  i'rom  choice  as  necessity.  Nor 
will  the  wave  stop,  while  a  counter  billow  is  thrown  up  to  obstruct  the 
dear  vision  beyond,  until  the  southernmost  shore  of  Cape  Horn  xejoicea 
beneath  the  benign  influence  and  protection  of  the  floating  stars  and  stripes 
of  freedom's  banner — then  to  be  the  flrst,  and  last,  and  only  national  baa- 
ner  of  this  Western  hemisphere  ! 

There  may  be  those  who,  contemplating  only  the  teachings  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  necessarily  viewed,  and  necessarily  applied,  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  personal  and  individual  relations,  or  of  local  and  temporary 
interesta,  and  bringing  down  the  scale  of  Divine  purposes  merely  to  au 
admeasurement  of  these  limiCed  ends,  truly  persuade  themselves  that  the 
strides  of  progress  herein  shadowed  forth,  amount  to  sins  of  startling 
eooroiity — wrongs,  on  a  national  scale,  of  monstrous  turpitude,  meriting 


•  We  have  never  teen  a  contradiction  of  the  glotementa  of  a  letter  published  in  the  St. 
Lonis  Republican,  dated  PaeWa,  Mexico,  August  6th,  1847,  and  republished  in  many  of 
^  Atnerioan  papers,  tonching  the  oae  of  the  $3,000,000  fond,  In  bribing  the  Meriean 
weii  into  a  peace.  It  allegtxl  that  a  eonncil  of  war  was  holden  on  the  17th  of  July  last, 
at  which  were  fwembled  Generals  Scott,  Pillow,  Quitman,  Twiggs,  Shields,  and  Cad- 
wallader,  and  that  the  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  indignant  denunciations  of  General 
Qoitmia 
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the  execration  of  man,  and  the  blasting  fUries  of  Omnipotent  vengeance. 
Yet,  do  we  not  forget — 

*♦  We  only  know  that  God's  best  purposes 
Are  oftenest  brought  about  by  drcadest  sins. 
Is  thunder  evil,  or  is  dew  Divine  7 
Does  virtue  lie  in  sunshine,  sin  in  storm? 
Is  not  each  natural,  each  needful,  best? 
How  know  we  what  is  evil  from  what  good? 
Wrath  and  revenge  God  claimeth  as  His  own ; 
And  yet  men  speculate  on  right  and  wrong 
As  upon  day  and  night,  forgetting  both 
Have  but  one  cause,  and  that  the  same — God's  will, 
Originall/,  ultimately  Him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yet  wrongs  are  things  necessitate,  like  wants, 
And  oft  nre  well  permitted  to  best  ends. 
A  double  error  sometimes  sets  us  right" 

Indeed,  there  is  often  a  wide  difference  between  the  teachings  and 
prejudices  of  the  schools,  and  of  society,  and  those  of  experience  and  of 
nature,  and  especially  those  of  examples  that  are,  by  the  common  ad- 
mission of  mankind,  called  of  Divine  origin.     For  illustration  :-^ 

When  Joseph  was  sold  into  bondage  for  a  paltry  consideration,  by 
brothers  out  of  the  same  father's  loins ;  and  when  these  brothers,  to  cod* 
ceal  their  conscious  villainy,  lied  most  cruelly  to  their  anxious  fetb^r,  re- 
specting the  fate  of  Joseph,  is  there  a  mind,  or  heart,  looking  only  at  the 
naked  act,  and  personal  relations  of  the  parties,  unstartled  by  the  bar- 
barity of  the  case  ?  Yet,  contemplating  it  as  it  now  stands  revealed,  ia 
the  character  of  a  providential  plan  for  consummating  a  new  era  of  fbo- 
ORBss,  in  the  knowledge,  condition,  and  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  political 
improvement  of  a  benighted  nation ;  and  finally,  in  blessings  that  the 
whole  posterity  of  a  chosen  people  have,  to  this  day,  been  enjoying,  who 
dares  longer  to  try  it  by  the  narrow  rules  of  personal  right  and  wrong, 
or  denounce  it  as  an  offence  in  the  sight  of  heaven  1  The  brothers  meant 
it  for  evil,  "  but  God  meant  it  for  good." 

When  the  Hebrew  midwives  uttered  a  cunningly  devised  falsehood  t» 
the  king  of  Egypt,  respecting  their  omission  to  put  the  male  children  of 
the  Israeiitish  women  to  death,  and  in  betrayal  of  the  polity  that  the  king 
deemed  essential  to  his  government,  does  the  conscientious  casuist  find  an 
excuse  for  them,  until  he  looks  to  the  higher,  and  before  hidden  purposes 
which  Deity  had  in  "  dealing  well  with  the  midwives"  for  this  act  cif  ad- 
mitted perfidy,  and  subsequent  falsehood  ? 

Recur  but  to  the  awful  disasters  with  which  Moses  smote  the  land  of 
Egypt,  during  his  intestine  war  against  Pharaoh — turning  the  rivers  of  the 
whole  kingdom  into  blood — making  blood,  also,  of  their  streams,  ponds, 
and  pools,  and  of  all  water  that  was  in  either  vessel  of  wood  or  stone,  so 
that  the  fish  died,  and  the  water  everywhere  ^^  stank,"  and  no  drink  was 
to  be  had— covering  the  land  with  frogs,  converting  the  dust  into  lice« 
swarming  every  habitation  with  flies,  destroying  all  the  cattle  by  insidioui 
disease — smiting  the  whole  land  with  thunder,  and  fire,  and  hail,  so  that 
all  fn  the  fields,  man,  beast,  and  herb,  were  alike  smitten,  and  every  tree 
broken— covering  the  earth  with  locusts,  so  ravenous  thit  not  any  green 
in  the  trees,  or  herbs  throughout  the  land,  were  lefl — filling  the  land  with 
a  darkness  so  dense  that  the  afflicted  people  •*  saw  not  one  another,  neither 
^  rose  from  their  place  for  three  days" — and  at  midnight  murdering  the  first- 
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bom  of  every  liting  creature  of  the  Egyptian  natioo,  ^'from  tlie  first-born 
of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  lirst-bom  of  the  captive  that  was 
in  the  dungeon*  and  ail  the  (irst-born  of  cattle,"  so  that  *^  there  was  not  a  Jumse 
tehere  there  was  not  one  deadJ*^  With  this  catalogue  of  barbarities  inflicted, 
upon  a  nation  bj  one  man,  who  is  not  prompted  to  exclaim  against  it,  and 
denounce  tlie  man  so  inventive  of  hellish  resentments  a  very  devil  in* 
carnate  ? 

But,  mounting  to  a  higher  strata  of  principles — comprehending  the  reve* 
lation  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  enunciation  made  to  Moees,  **  For  this 
cause  have  I  raised  thee  up, /or  to  show  in  thee  m t  powbb'' — then  it  is  that 
the  scales  of  short-sighted  and  precipitate  human  judgment  fall  from  our 
eyes,  and  we  enlist  our  sympathies  in  the  cause,  and  to  the  forgiveness  of 
tbe  before-supposed  malefactor.  These  extremes  of  cruelty  are  thence- 
fi>fward  understood  by  a  totally  difierent  standard ;  and  even  Pharaoh,  who 
•0  hard-heartedly  persisted  in  exposing  his  people  so  many  times  over  to 
Bew  tortures,  is  seen  to  >)e  also,  on  the  other  side,  but  an  instrument  ia 
the  hands  of  the  same  Master  Divinity  of  the  scene,  and  we  no  longer  crim* 
mate  him.  Mose^  and  Pharaoh  struggled,  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  ^a 
ianocent  life,  from  aotagonistical  points,  in  olden  times,  yet  to  work  out 
one  and  the  same  favorite  end  of  progress  and  of  divinity.  And  who  will 
madly  persist,  that  President  Polk,  and  the  indomitable,  unyielding  gen«. 
eral  of  the  Mexican  people,  are  not  like  bumble  instrunEients,  working  from 
like  opposiie  extremes 9  each  more  or  less  in  the  presumption  of  human  pride 
and  power  only,  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  and  the  same  grand  result^ 
which  is  the  chosen  purpose  of  the  inscrutable  ways  of  the  undying  master 
spirit  oC  progress  ?  Be  it  said  that  innocent  lives  are  the  price — that  seem- 
ing wrongs,  and  national  outrages  are  the  consequence— do  these  alter 
the  teachings  of  the  past  ?  May  not  the  world  yet  hear,  enunciated  dis- 
tmctly,  as  from  on  high,  to  our  onward  nation,  *'  For  this  cause  have  I 
raised  thee  up?'' 

We  might  multiply  proofs  of  our  theory — proofs,  too,  of  the  utter  insufli- 
cicncy  of  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  as  derived  from  mere  local  or  per. 
sonal  relations,  Co  measure  the  moral  character  of  agencies  and  events, 
that  are  clearly  traceable  to  higher  emanations,  however  they  may  bear 
upon  individuals,  or  even  a  whole  race  of  men.  Else,  why  is  it  that,  giv- 
iog  way  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  races,  the  race  of  the  red  man, 
comparatively  innocent,  as  isolated  in  respect  to  all  the  world,  has  been 
•oflTercd  nearly  to  expire,  and  alike  under  the  force  of  destructive  and  of 
ouuervatice  provisions  for  them  ? 

Or,  superadded  to  all  the  significant  overrulings  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Mexican  armies ;  of  all  the  influence's  that  were  designed  for  the  con* 
tmry  effect,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  h^s  been  called,  as  well 
as  of  all  those  that  were  designed  expressly  for  that  end,  why  is  it  that,  in 
^Tery  conflict  lietween  our  people  and  that  people,  our  armies  and  their 
armies,  that  haa  yet  taken  place,  irrespective  ^f  the  odds  of  numbers,  po- 
sition, or  other  advantages  in  favor  of  the  latter,  victory  has  luiifbrmly  foU 
lowed  our  standard,  and  exalted  our  name  ?  **  I  will  not  repeat,"  writes 
t  gallant  general,  in  the  fray  of  taking  the  city  of  Mexico,  '*  what,  no  doubt, 
•re  this,  you  have  l>een  wearied  of  reading — ^how  this  gallant  army  of 
i^}000  men  descended  into  this  valley,  broke  through  a  line  of  almost  ira« 
pregnable  batteries— in  four  battles  defeated  an  enemy  of  35,000 — ^took 
I  than  100  guds,  and  4,000  prisoners,  and  erects  the  '*  glorious  stars 
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and  stripes''  6n  this  palace,  where,  since  the  conquest  of 'Cortez,  no  stran- 
ger banner  had  ever  waved." 

A  civilian,  witnessing  the  same  scene,  says: — **It  is  still  difiicalt  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  we  are  here — here,  in  the  great  capital  of  Mex- 
ico— not  the  22,000  paper  men  of  the  Union,  but  what  is  left  of  the  10,000 
real  men  by  whom  the  work  of  subjugation  has  l|pen  accomplished.  The 
whole  seems  like  a  dream,  even  to  those  who  havo  taken  part  in  the  hard 
conflicts — ^yet  here  in  Mexico  we  are,  and  masters.  After  a  succession 
of  battles,  each  one  of  which  may  be  counted  a  forlorn  hope — after  a  suc- 
cession of  victories,  each  one  of  which  was  obtained  over  an  immensely 
superior  force — after  formidable  works,  each  one  of  which  seemed  impreg- 
nable, have  been  stormed  and  successfully  carried — here,  amid  the  "Htib 
of  the  Montezumas,"  the  numerically  insignificant  band  of  Anglo-Sa<oiw 
has  found  a  partial  rest  from  its  toils  and  its  dangers,  a  breath ing-phtco 
after  its  innumerable  trials  and  perils.  Nor  do  the  chronicles  of  ancieot 
wars,"  nor  the  prowess  of  modern  achievements,  furnish  a  parallel  to  the 
second  conquest  of  Mexico,  while  the  lustre  which  hung  around  the  name 
of  Cortez  and  his  hardy  adventurers,  burnished  by  the  glowing  description 
of  Prescott,  becomes  dimmed  by  the  deeds  of  these  latter  days." 

Is  there  no  longer  a  God  of  battles? — a  ruler  of  nations,  as  well  aswT 
men?  And  if  there  be  such  still,  as  there  has  been  believed  to  Iw  in 
other  days,  may  not  he  have  purposes  to  fulfil  in  the  conflict,  for  and  higb 
above  the  purposes  that  may  be  weighed  by  the  narrow  rules  of  iMCum 
and  tuum,  that  pertain  to  mere  personal  chattels,  or  to  individualities? 

The  error  that  fastens  upon  the  general  judgment,  in  respect  to  tb« 
morale  of  movements  of  a  broad  character,  like  that  of  the  Mexican  war, 
consists  in  beginning  the  mind's  analysis  at  some  agent  who  is  interme- 
diate of  the  great  first  moving  influences  of  the  same,  and  of  tlie  great  re- 
sults to  which  they  are  irresistibly  tending,  and  ending  it  with  some 
like  intermediate  consequence  of  his  act — necessarily  applying  to  these 
the  narrow  rules  of  mere  personal  relations,  conduct,  and  consequences. 

As  well  might  a  critic  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  an 
elaborate  poem,  by  testing  only  the  merits  of  some  anecdotal  episode,  ac- 
cording  to  the  rales  of  wit ;  or  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  by  some  vigor- 
ous sentiment  put  into  the  mouth  of  Satan,  exhibiting  him  even  nobler, 
and  more  in  the  right,  accoi-ding  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  right  and  wrong, 
than  the  Almighty  himself;  when,  by  a  different  presentment  of  the  pre- 
mises— by  taking  a  wide  and  expansive  view,  that  conrmiands  what  has 
preceded,  as  well  as  what  is  present,  and  what  is  to  follow,  as  far  as  this 
can  be  conceived,  exactly  the  reversed  conviction  would  take  possession 
of  the  mind,  and  commend  itself  (o  the  heart  of  the  wisest  and  l>est. 

The  lives  of  the  destroyed  cannot  be  recalled,  though  the  war  were  at 
an  end,  nor  by  any  end  that  can  be  given  it.  The  oft  patched-up  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  if  reinstated  over  the  conquered  territory,  obviously  caa 
have  no  permanency.  For  years  before  the  war»  it  had  none.  The 
morale  of  her  people  is  no  lon,<:er  equal  to  the  illuminations  which  progress 
have  already  imparted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  relations 
of  amity  between  them  and  us  can  have  no  permknent  hold  upon,  an  en- 
during polity  of  that  people,  whose  every  annual  snn  is  made  witness  of  a 
civil  revolution,  or  of  the  subjugation  of  one  military  despotism  by  another* 
wherein  the  lives,  persons,  and  property  of  the  masses,  are  trampled  i«t» 
the  duat    Shall  poweHo)  commerce— shall  expanding  nianufactureg    thiH 
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indiwtrial  pursuits^  that  ennoble  man,  and  make  the  world  rich,  be  shut  out 
from  so  fair  a  portk^n  of  oreation,  when  the  opportunity  is  opened  for  a 
permanent  establishment  of  them  all  throughout  that  land  ?  Why  not  re- 
linquish back  to  the  Indian  races  the  hunting-grounds  that  of  old  supported 
dseir  necessities,  and  administered  to  their  sports,  if  there  be  not  in  the 
ioDovations  of  progress,  that  have  built  up  in  their  stead  so  many  cities 
and  work-shops,  a  higher  view  of  happiness  to  man,  and  of  honor  to  his 
Creator  ? 

Does  any  man  seriously  believe  that  Mexico,  whether  making  a  part 
of^  or  subjugated  to  the  United  States,  would  not  be  better  governed,  and 
happier  in  all  its  social,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests,  than  can  be 
hoped  for  it  if  left  to  the  forlorn  chances  of  renewed  Mexican  dominion  ? 
or  that  the  whole  world,  affected  through  commercial  interests,  more  or 
less,  and  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  as  the  social  and  commercial 
standard  of  Mexico  shall  be  elevated  or  depressed,  would  not  be  a  gainer 
by  the  spread  of  the  great  aegis  of  the  United  States  government  over  it? 

If  there  can  be  no  afRrmative  given  to  these  queries,  it  is  difRcuIt  to  see 
why  the  less  evil,  the  less  wrong,  if  so  it  bo  called,  should  not  be  borne, 
should  not  be  consummated,  rather  than  the  greater  ;  nor  why  the  over- 
ruling purposes  of  heaven  should  not  he  manifested  truly  in  the  spirit  of 
progress,  that  is  now  so  unerringly  and  mysteriously  directing  every  hd* 
roan  agency  that  mixes  with  this  movement,  however  or  on  whatever 
side  such  agency  be  started,  to  precisely  such  a  result. 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  ui  this  article,  we  have  not  attempted 
any  analysis  of  the  acts  of  either  our  own  government  or  of  the  Mexican 
government,  with  a  view  to  criminate  the  one  or  vindicate  the  other,  with 
reference  to  their  political  relations,  rights  or  wrongs  towards  each  other, 
down  to  the  period  of  actual  hostilities.  We  have  purposely  avoided  con- 
sidering  by  whose  act  the  war  exists,  according  to  human  testimony  or 
observation.  Our  aim,  so  far  as  the  Mexican  war  has  been  drawn  into 
our  illustrations,  has  been,  as  without  it,  to  call  attention  to  the  steadily 
working  of  a  principle  called  progress,  which  day  by  day  is  broadening 
itself  to  the  understandings  of  man,  and  manifesting  itself  in  results  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  human  welfare.  In  fact,  it  is  becoming  a  principle  of 
iuch  frequent  and  familiar  recognition,  that,  let  what  may  occur,  men  be- 
gin to  see  in  each  event  something  higher  than  mere  accident,*  and  set 
themselves  down  to  a  study  of  the  great  system  which  evolved  it,  and  the 
existence  of  which,  upon  tixed  laws,  all  begin  to  believe  in,  even  though 
admitted  to  be,  as  yet,  beyond  their  comprehension.  Statesmen  appeal 
to  it — philosophers  acknowledge  it — theologians,  though  the  slowest  to 
rise  above  the  narrow  views  of  antiquated  priestcraft,  under  the  mistaken 
conception  that  knowledge  which  casteth  out  fear  is  calculated  to  circum- 
scribe the  influence  of  their  order — even  they  are  studying  it  with  an  en. 
larged  comprehension.  These  are  the  true  signs  of  the  good^  as  well  as 
the  great  influences  over  the  minds  of  men,  of  progress  in  our  day. 

•  •*  Accident,  properly  cofwidered,  never  discoyered  any  philoeophioal  principle.  The 
miiMiBof  philofluphers  had  been  ripen 'ng  for  fitty  years  for  Volia*8  discoveiy;  and  the 
twitching  of  the  frog's  legs,  like  Newton's  apple,  was  only  the  spark  which  fired  the  train 
tint  had  been  long  laid." — Profeisor  B.  SiUhnan,  Jr.  (See  also  Hon.  D.  Webstee's  late 
i|»eech  at  the  opening  of  the  railroad  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and  Bishop  Huoncs*  sermon  at 
the  U.  S.  fPF^loT,  on  the  12th  of  December  last.) 
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CHAPTER  UL 

KXBAmKASSMIirrS  AND  miMCDIlt— trA«HINaT0If*8  LBTTBE  TO  THS  OOVBKHMBirr  OP  MARTIwUfV,  AH' 
IKO  pom  A  LOAN— Bit  DBATH-''-O0CirPATI0M  OP  CITY  BT  OOTBENMBNT  AMD  CONORB88,  AMD  ADDUtSBfl 
ON  ,TBB  OCCASION— CAVSBB  WBICB  RBTARDBD  TBB  OROWTB  OP  TBB  CITY— PAILCRK  OP  CONORBB* 
TO  COMPLY  WITH  PR0MI8BS.  AND  MISAPPLICATION  OP  PUNDB  RBCBtVKD  PROM  LOTS'— LOTTRRT  DKBT— 
CBBHAPBABB  AND  OBIO  CANAL— BXPCNDITDRBS  BT  TBK  CITY  ON  IMPROVRMBNTS— VaLCB  OP  PRITATB 
AND  PUBLIC  PROPERTY— SHOULD  TBB  NATION  PAY  TAXB8  1— IMPOLICY  OP  A  CITY  CBARTBE— COMMU- 
SIOMBE  OP  PUBUC  BUILDINOS. 

It  was  not  without  the  most  untiring  exertions  on  the  part  of  General 
Washington,  that  sufficient  nie^ns  were  obtained  for  the  completion  of  the 
public  buildings  by  the  time  specified,  (1800.)  An  immense  pile  of  cor- 
respondence  carried  on  by  him  with  both  public  and  private  individuals, 
up  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  attests  the  intense  interest  which  he  took 
in  whatever  pertained  to  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 
Many  of  these  letters  relate  to  the  progress  of  the  public  buildings,  espe- 
cially the  capitoly  to  the  prompt  completion  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
loc4(ed  as  an  event  almost  ominous  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  tho 
government  at  this  place.  Virginia  had  made  a  donation  of  $120^000, 
and  Maryland  one  of  872,000 — these  were  now  exhausted.  After  various 
efforts  to  raise  money  by  the  flirccd  sales  of  public  lots,  and  after  abortive 
attempts  to  borrow  money  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  credit  of  these  lots ; 
amidst  general  embarrassment,  whilst  Congress  withheld  any  aid  whatever, 
the  urgency  appeared  to  tho  President  so  great,  as  to  induce  him  to  mako 
a  personal  application  to  the  State  of  Maryland  for  n  loan.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  characteristic  force  with  which  it  is  written,  or  more  strikingly 
exhibit  the  imperative  necessity  which  overruled  all  etiquette  and  form  ; 
for  it  seems  that  the  Attorney-General  had  expiessed  some  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  such  a  letter,  it  not  having  been  usual  for  the  President 
to  correspond,  but  by  the  channels  of  certain  officers,  who,  in  this  instance, 
would  bo  the  Commissioners. 

Ocofgc  Washington  to  His  Excellency ^  J.  H,  Sloncy  Governor  of  Maryland* 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  7th,  1796. 

SiE — The  attempts  lately  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  llie  city  of  Washington 
to  borrow  money  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  public  buildings,  hav- 
ing failed  or  been  retarded,  they  have  been  authorized  by  me  to  apply  to  your  Stafe 
for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  upon  terms  which  they  will 
communicate.  Such  is  the  present  condition  of  foreign  nations  with  respect  to 
money,  that,  according  to  the  best  information,  there  iu  no  reasonable  hope  of  ob- 
Ukiinff  a  loan  in  any  of  them  immediately,  and  application  can  now  only  be  made 
in  the  United  States  upon  this  subject  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  with  greater  propriety  than  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland  ;  where,  it 
most  be  presumed,  the  most  anxious  solicitude  is  felt  for  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  that  city,  which  is  intended  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government  for 
America. 

If  the  State  has  it  in  its  powef  to  lend  the  money  which  is  solicited,  I  persuade 
myself  it  will  be  done ;  and  the  more  especially  at  this  time,  when  a  loan  is  to 
indispensable,  that,  witbont  it,  not  only  very  great  and  many  impediments  most 
be  induced  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  now  in  hand,  bat  inevitable  loss 
must  be  sustained  by  the  funds  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  premature  sates 
of  public  property.  I  have  thought  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  state,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  GeneraJ  Assembly,  as  well  the  ditficulty  of  obtaining  money  on  loaji, 
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It  tbe  present  necessity  for  it ;  which  I  mast  request  the  favor  of  you  most  re* 
spectfuily  to  communicate. 

The  application  was  successful,  and  the  State  of  Maryland,  while  com- 
plying with  the  personal  request  of  the  President  for  a  loan,  passed  reso- 
lutions in  testimony  of  their  high  regard  for  Washington  himself.  The 
amount  loaned  was  8100,000  ;  and  it  exhibits  the  deplorable  credit  of  the 
general  government,  at  that  time,  when  a  State  called  upon  the  private  credit 
of  the  Commissioners,  as  an  additional  guarantee  of  the  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

General  Washington  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  his  wishes  fulfilled. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  Deceml>er,  1799. 

The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  public  buildings  would  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  government  in  the  summer  of  1800.  Accordingly, 
the  executive  offices  were,  in  the  montli  of  June  in  that  year,  removed 
thither  from  Philadelphia,  and  Congress  commenced  its  session  there  on 
the  third  Monday  of  November  following.  On  this  occasion,  in  his  opening 
speech.  President  Adams  said : — ^'I  congratulate  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  gov- 
ernment ;  and  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  prospect  of  &  resi- 
dence not  to  be  exchanged*  It  would  be  unbecoming  the  representatives 
of  thb  nation  to  assemble  for  the  iirst  time  in  this  solemn  temple,  with- 
out looking  up  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  imploring  his 
blessing.  It  is  with  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider  Tvhether  the  local  powers 
over  the  District  of  Columbia,  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  immediately  exercised.  If^  in  your  opinion, 
this  important  trust  ought  now  to  be  executed,  you  cannot  fail,  while  per- 
fimniog  it,  to  take  into  view  the  future  probable  situation  of  the  territory, 
for  the  happiness  of  wluch  you  are  about  to  provide.  You  will  consider 
it  as  the  capital  of  a  great  nation,  advancing  with  unexampled  rapidity  in 
aits,  in  commerce,  in  wealth,  and  in  population,  and  possessing  within 
itself  those  resources,  which,  if  not  throMTi  away,  or  lamentably  misdi- 
rected, will  secure  to  it  a  long  course  of  prosperity  and  self  government." 

The  Senate,  in  their  reply,  said  : — "  We  meet  you,  sir,  and  the  other 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  in  the  city  which  is  honored  by  the 
name  of  our  late  hero  and  sage,  the  illustrious  Washington,  with  sensa- 
tions and  emotions  which  exceed  our  power  of  description." 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  reply,  said  : — "  The  final  establish- 
ment of  the  seat  of  national  government,  which  has  now  taken  place  in 
the  District  of  Columbia^  is  an  event  of  no  small  importance  in  the  politi- 
cal transactions  of  our  country.  Nor  can  we  on  this  occasion  omit  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  spirit  which  animated  the  great  founder  of  this  city, 
may  descend  to  future  generations ;  and  that  the  wisdom,  magnanimity, 
and  steadiness,  which  marked  the  events  of  his  public  life,  may  be  imi- 
tated in  all  succeeding  ages.  A  consideration  of  those  powers  which 
have  been  vested  in  Congress  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  will  not 
escape  our  attention ;  nor  shall  we  i<}rget  that,  in  exercising  those  powers, 
a  regard  must  be  had  to  those  events  which  will  necessarily  attend  the 
capital  f>f  America." 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  our  national  capital  up  to  the  period 
of  its  first  occupation.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  city  has  not  pro. 
gressed  to  the  rapki  ratio  which  its  founders  so  sanguine ly  predicted.  Al- 
though  they  may  not  have  anticipated  anything  ta  compai^  with  ihc  ntag- 
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niGcence  and  luxury  which  in  many  of  the  European  courts  have  almost 
Fulficed  to  build  up  a  city,  yet  ihey  probably  overrated  the  attraction?  of 
the  govtmment  and  Congress.  And  these,  indeed,  are  sufYicient  to  have 
drawn  together  a  much  larger  population  of  the  retired  and  wealthy  of 
other  cities  to  reside  there,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year,  had  CoDgreea 
complied  with  its  promises,  so  readily  made  at  its  first  session,  in  carry- 
ing on  a  large  and  judicious  system  of  improvements,  so  as  to  have  made 
it  a  moi-e  attractive  residence.  Had  they  caused  public  grounds,  con* 
necting  the  capitol  and  President's  house,  to  be  planted  with  trees, 
and  suitably  enclosed  and  protected,  instead  of  confining  all  their  expen* 
ditures  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  executive  and  legislative  offices, 
and  leaving  the  remainder  a  comparative  waste,  the  city  would  have  pos- 
sessed a  much  more  inviting  aspect  to  strangers ;  the  scattered  villages 
would  at  this  time  have  been  connected  by  a  park,  and  inducements  to 
build  and  improve  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  There  has  been 
money  enough  expended  hero  to  have  accomplished  this,  and  many  other 
improvements  ;  but  it  has  been  dealt  out  injudiciously,  or  in  driblets,  so 
that  public  works  have  cost  much  more  than  there  was  any  occasion  (or, 
by  repairs  and  delay. 

The  subject  has  been  several  tinries  taken  into  consideration  by  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  the  claims  of  the  city  acknowledged.  From 
these  sources  we  have  compiled  the  principal  causes  which  have  im- 
peded the  growth  of  the  place,  and  which  suggest  the  remedy  : — 

"  The  plan  of  the  city  is  one  of  unusual  magnitude  and  extent;  the  avenues  and 
streets  are  very  wide,  and,  for  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  much  greater  in 
distance  than  those  of  any  other  city  on  this  continent,  and  necessarily  require 
a  proportionate  expenditure  to  make  and  keep  tliem  in  repair ;  and,  as  the  city 
has  not  grown  in  the  usual  manner,  but  has  necessarily  been  created  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  the  pressure  for  the  public  improvements  has  been  alike  sudden 
and  burdensome." 

We  have  seen  that  the  proprietors  of  the  land  conveyed  the  whole  of  it 
to  government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  thereon  a  national  city,  ac- 
cording to  such  plan  as  the  President  might  adopt.  A  plan  was  accord- 
ingly made  by  government,  without  consultation  with  the  settlers,  cre- 
ating avenues  and  streets  TOO  to  160  feet  wide,  and  embracing  an  area 
of  7,134  acres.  Of  these  7,134  acres,  government  retained  as  reserva- 
tions 4,118  for  streets,  avenues,  etc. ;  paid  the  proprietors  but  for  512,  at 
the  rate  of  £25  per  acre,  and  returned  to  them  half  of  the  building- lots, 
(1,058  acresj)  thus  keeping  5,114  acres  as  a  free  gift;  the  proceeds  oif 
the  sales  of  which  building- lots,  it  was  understood  by  the  proprietors,  were 
to  be  applied  towards  the  improvement  of  the  place — in  grading  and  ma- 
king streets,  erecting  bridges,  and  providing  such  other  conveniences  as 
the  residence  of  the  government  required.  The  right  of  soil  in  the  streets 
was  exclusively  vested  in  the  government,  and  it  was  but  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable  presumption  that  the  government  would  bear  a  large  portion  of 
the  expense  of  opening  them.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  plan  calculated 
for  the  magnificent  capital  of  a  great  nation,  but  oppressive,  from  its  very 
dimensions  and  arrangements,  to  the  inhabitants,  if  its  execution,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  is  to  be  thrown  upon  them.  **No  people,"  says  Mr. 
Southard,*  *'  who  anticipated  the  execution  and  subsequent  support  of  it 

•  See  SoutbanTs  lUpoit,  23d  Congress,  3d  Session,  February  5KI,  1835,  and  the  kiieit 
of  Mr.  Jefienon  appeoded  thereto. 
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out  of  their  own  iunds,  would  ^ver  hare  dreftmed  of  forming  such  a  plan.^  ' 
The  expense  should  at  least  be  joint.     This  is  more  especially  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  avenues  ;  the  maia  object  of  which  was  to  minister  toi 
Bationa]  pride,  bj  connecting  the  public  edifices  with  streets  worthy  of  the 
■ation. 

The  earlj  action  of  the  government  and  its  agents  is  believed  to  have 
been  in  confi)rmity  tf>  this  principle,  but  the  government  has  not  hereto- 
lore  home  anything  like  its  relative  proportion.  By  a  report  made  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  December  15th,  1645, 
it  ap^ars  that  there  had  been  received  up  to  that  period  $778,098  18 
from  city  lots.  A  much  larger  sum  might  have  been  received,  had  the 
lots  been  sold  in  less  haste,  and  not  in  so  great  numbers.  Much  the  larger 
Domber  were  disposed  of  prior  to  1794 ;  and  the  interest  ought  to  be 
added  up  to  the  time  of  each  appropriation  for  the  streets  and  avenues,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  due  from  government 
on  this  account,  which  would  make  it  nearly  double  that  amount.  Out  of 
this,  there  has  been  expended  on  streets  and  footways,  about  $275,000. 
(The  Commissioner  states  it  at  $503,000 ;  but  this  is  understood  to  in- 
clude the  Potomac  bridge,  which  is  not  properly  a  street,  bridge,  or  avenue 
of  the  city.)  The  greater  part  of  this  has  been  expended  on  one  avenue ; 
$70,000  has  been  given  to  colleges  and  charitable  institutions ;  $25,000 
of  which  was  to  a  college  out  of  the  city.  The  appropriations  to  literary 
institutions,  and  for  the  jail,  penitentiary,  and  courthouse,  are  no  more 
than  what  Congress  has  granted  to  every  territory  in  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  properly  to  be  included  in  t^is  account;  so  that,  without  computing 
Interest  for  the  time  the  money  has  been  in  the  treasury,  there  yet  re- 
mains due  to  the  city  about  $500,000. 

Another  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  city,  has  been  the  unfortunate 
result  of  one  of  those  lottery  schemes,  to  which  it  was  formerly  fiishionable 
to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings.  In  this  instance, 
the  object  was  to  build  a  city  hall  and  court-house  ;  but,  instead  of  add- 
ing to  the  funds  of  the  city,  a  debt  of  nearly  $200,000  was  contracted. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  however,  that  such  a  building  has  been  par- 
tially erected,  at  an  expense  of  $90,000.  The  government  has,  since  the 
rear  1623,  occupied  about  one- half  of  this  edidce  for  a  court-bouse,  and 
has  given  $10,000  toward  the  cost— less  than  has  been  appropriated  in 
most  other  territories  for  the  same  purpose.  An  additional  reason,  if  any 
were  wanting,  why  the  United  States  should  contribute  largely  to  this 
purpose,  is,  that  a  large  proportbn  of  the  business  of  the  courts,  which 
calls  for  extra  accommodation,  grows  out  of  suits  in  which  citizens  of  other 
States  are  concerned,  and  not  of  the  local  business  of  the  place. 

But  the  greatest  drawback  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  has  proceeded 
fiom  one  of  those  schemes  of  internal  improvement  which  have  involved 
to  many  States  of  this  Union,  and  in  which  the  city  was  encouraged  to 
embark  by  the  action  of  Congress.  We  have  seen  that  the  founders  of 
the  city  counted  largely  upon  the  advantages  to  accrue  from  the  western 
bhtnd  trade  with  Georgetown  and  Washington,  by  a  connection  between 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers ;  a  project  which  was  regarded 
as  easy  of  execution. 

At  a  day  anterior  to  the  cession  of  this  District  by  the  States  of  Mary- 
hnd  and  Virginia,  those  two  States  had  incorporated  a  company  for  the 
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iinprovemeni  ^  the  river  Potomac^  in  the  stock  of  which  General  Wash^ 
iilgtoii  became  largely  interested.  The  great  object  of  desire  coDtiiuied 
to  be  to  achieve  this  work  as  far  as  the  to^wn  of  Cumberland,  at  the  base 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  under  the  confident  belief  that  when  thai 
rich  mineral  region  should  be  reached,  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  source 
of  trade  would  be  opened,  which  could  pot  fail  to  enrich  the  three  corpo* 
rations  of  the  District.  **  The  canal  was  designed  to  have  been  coo* 
structcd  of  the  width  of  thirty  leet,  and  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  of  water; 
the  consummation  of  which,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  was  fully  withia 
the  means  of  the  District,  with  the  aid  of  Virginia  and  Maryland."*  *Tbe 
subject  soon  attracted  a  very  general  interest,  and  in  November,.  1823,  a 
convention  of  delegates,  chosen  by  people  of  various  counties  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  assembled  at  Washington.  New  interests  had  now 
been  brought  into  connection  with  the  subject,  and  the  object  to  be  ob- 
tained became  proportion  ably  enlarged.  The  attention  of  the  govemnaent 
was  given  to  the  subject^  and  it  c^me  to  be  considered  as  important  that 
the  work  should  be  enlarged,  and  extended  to  the  Ohio  River,  in  pari  bj 
national  appropriations.  In  this  light  President  Monroe  esteemed  it,  and 
accordingly,  in  his  annual  message,  in  December,  1823,  submitted  it  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  as  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  general  interests  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1828.  passed  an  act 
subscribing  $1,000,000,  upon  condition  that  the  dimensions  of  tbe  canal 
should  be  enlarged.  The  canal  was  to  be  sixty  feet  wide,  and  six  feet 
deep;  and  the  expense  of  the  work,  as  far  as  Cumberland,  was  estimated 
by  U»  S.  engineers  at  over  $8,000,000;  exceeding  the  estimated  cost  on 
the  old  plan  by  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  committee,  in  their  report 
to  Congress,  February  3d,  1836,  from  which  many  of  these  statements  are 
derived,  remark : — ^^  In  short,  no  room  was  left  to  doubt  but  that  the  gov- 
ernment seriously  designed  to  give  its  best  energies  to  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  It  was  perfectly  natural,  under  the  circumstances^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  should  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
project.  The  city  of  Washington  subscribed  $1,000,000,  and  Alexan. 
dria  and  Georgetown  $250,000  each.  They  may  in  truth  be  regarded 
as  having  been  stimulated  to  make  these  large  subscriptions,  so  much  be- 
yond their  fiscal  means,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  government.  With* 
out  tbe  consent  of  the  government,  they  had  no  authority  to  make  the  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  the  interest  taken  by  (he  government  in  their  becoming 
subscribers,  is  sufficiently  manifest  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress.'* 
Tbe  government  was  aware  of  the  incapacity  of  tbe  subscribers  to  meet 
the  payment  of  their  subscriptions,  without  contracting  a  loan ;  and  to 
enable  them  to  do  so,  it  gave  the  most  unquestioned  pledge  that  tbe  loan, 
and  all  interest  that  might  accrue' on  it,  should  be  paid.  It  assumed  the 
supervision  of  its  payment.  If  the  government  had  continued  its  counte- 
nance to  this  work ;  if  it  had  given  from  time  to  time,  from  the  public  trea- 
sury, its  aid,  as  it  had  done  in  similar  cases,  and  as  tbere  was  every  reason 
to  suppose  they  would  have  done  in  this,  the  stock  of  the  canal  would  hay* 
continued  to  increase  in  value,  and  thus  the  means  have  been  always  in 

•  Senate  Doc.  No.  277, 26th  Congress,  lot  SeanoDi  wfakh  embodiee  fall  particulan 
rektWe  to  the  canal. 
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the  bands  of  the  District  cities  to  reimburse  their  delit.  An  opposite  poL 
icy,  however,  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  connection  of  governnient  with 
internal  improvements;  some  of  those  high  in  office,  who  had  most  f«trea* 
uously  advocated  it  at  first,  having  changed  their  views.  iVf nryland  pat 
her  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  contracted  an  enormous  debt ;  but,  as 
usually  happens  in  such  works,  the  estimates  were  below  the  actual  cost, 
and  the  canal  did  not  reach  that  point  which  would  insure  any  consider 
able  revenue.  So  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  this,  the  citizens  of 
Washington  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  sustain  the  burden,  by 
taxing  themselves,  and  borrowing  money  to  pay  the  interest ;  by  which 
a  large  additional  debt  was  added  to  the  already  oppressive  burden.  In 
this  state  of  things,  Congress  were  moved  by  the  considerations  herein- 
before mentioned,  and  the  strong  equity  growing  out  of  them  in  favor  of 
the  people,  who,  by  the  constitution,  are  placed  under  its  exclusive  guar* 
dianship,  and  who,  by  its  change  of  policy,  were  thus  ^devoted  to  destruc- 
tion.'* The  debt  of  91*000,000  was  assumed  by  the  government,  and  the 
stock  of  the  city  taken  as  security  Cot  the  repayment.  Up  to  this  date, 
(1847,)  the  canal  is  still  unlinished,  though  tbo  prospects  are  said  to  be 
ravorable.  When  it  is  completed,  if  half  the  expectations  of  those  who 
have  examined  the  coal  regions  are  realized,  the  stock  must  rapidly  rise 
in  value. 

The  aid  thus  obtained  from  Congress  was  very  great,  although  the  city 
was  still  led  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  nearly  9S00,000,  (being  for  money 
borrowed  to  pay  interest,  and  the  lottery  debt.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  have  not  been  wanting  in  exertions  to 
nake  the  city  a  suitable  place  of  residence  for  the  government. 

Since  it  was  first  incorporated,  in  the  year  1802,  when  its  site  was  an 
entire  waste,  there  have  been  opened,  graded,  and  improved,  about  tbirty- 
fimr  miles  of  streets,  costing  an  outlay  of  $450,000 ;  and  there  have  been 
kid  down  2,725,000  superficial  feet  of  brick  pavement;  al>out  20,000  feet 
of  flag  fiKitways,  and  numerous  bridges  and  culverts  erected — the  expense 
of  the  pavements  being  defrayed  by  a  special  tax  on  the  property  border- 
ing on  them,  and  the  streets,  bridges,  etc.,  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
iobabitants  generally.  For  the  execution  of  all  these  works  of  improve- 
ment, and  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  infirm,  and  the  support  of  public 
schools,  the  inhabitants  have  been  taxed  to  an  aggregate  amount  of 
♦2,390,505.  The  private  property  is  estimated  at  about  •12,000,000. 
The  real  property  of  the  government  in  the  city  is  valued  at  •7,t522,879; 
but  thai  of  course  has  been  free  from  taxation,  and  the  burden  of  improve- 
ment has  fallen  on  the  property  of  the  citizens  alone.*  Had  govern- 
ment paid  taxes  in  due  proportion  from  the  establishment  of  the  metropo- 
lis to  the  present  time,  the  amount  so  disbursed  would  be  nearly 
♦3,000,000. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  set  forth,  with  as  much  of  detail  as  the 
limits  of  our  history  will  admit,  the  amount  of  aid  to  the  city  proper  which 
has  been  at  times  rendered  by  Congress,  with  the  reasons  which  led  to 
such  appropriations,  in  order  to  explain  many  incorrect  impressions  which/ 
prevail  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  seen  that,  including  the  amount  of  the 
canal  debt,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  Potomac  bridge  and  other 

*  Mayor  Seaton's  messagf,  1847. 
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purposes  not  strictly  chargeable  to  the  city,  the  whole  of  these  appropri- 

ationsarebut  little  more  than • $1,500,UW 

It  has  received  in  money,  from  the  sale  of  lots,  nearly  9800,000 
And,  though  owning  all  the  streets,  and  two^thinJs 

in  Talue  of  all  the  city  property,  it  has  been  ex. 

empted  from  taxation  to  the  amount  of  at  least.  2,500,000 

8,800,009 

Leaving  a  balance  against  the  government  of.  •  •  •  •  •  $1,800,000 

Whether  it  would  be  expedient,  or  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of  a  tax-paj^er,  may  perhaps  admit  of 
doubt ;  but  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that,  had  the  government  selected  anr 
other  city  for  its  residence,  public  buildings  would  have  been  provided, 
and  many  other  sacrifices  cheerfully  incurred,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits 
which  would  be  thus  conferred  on  the  place,  without  any  thought  of  tax* 
ation  ;  for  all  other  places  have  been  laid  out,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  has  been  in  their  power  to  confine 
their  expenditures  whhin  the  space  actually  occupied ;  while  the  accom* 
modations  given  to  government,  however  liberal,  would,  in  most  instances, 
be  such  as  not  to  interfere  with,  but  rather  conform  to  the  convenience  of 
the  residents — whereas  this  city  was  laid  out,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  sole  convenience  of  the  government ;  and  hence,  not  only  are  the  inhab* 
itants  burdened,  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned,  with  many  useless  and 
unnecessarily  wide  streets,  but  the  public  buildings,  being  scattered  over 
a  wide  space,  the  city  has  grown  up  in  separate  villages  around  these 
edifices,  and  made  it  necessary  to  open  and  improve  numbers  of  connect* 
ing  streets,  before  there  were  inhabitants  enough  upon  them  to  justify  the 
expense. 

In  Mr.  Southard's  report,  it  is  remarked  that  <*  in  several  States  of  the 
Union  where  the  government  holds  landed  estate,  it  has  paid  '  taxes  upon 
it,  and  these  taxes  have  *been  expended  for  the  ordinary  municipal  pur* 
poses  of  the  places  where  the  property  was  situated.  In  the  acts  ot  in- 
corporation, which  give  to  the  city  of^^  Washington  a  partial  control  and 
regulation  over  the  streets,  there  is  no  exemption  of  the  property  of  the 

S>vemment  from  taxation ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  properly  inferred 
at  Congress  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  exempted,  but  that  it  shouhl 
be  equally  subject  to  those  burdens  which  became  necessary  for  the  com* 
men  benefit  of  the  whole.  But  the  corporate  authorities  have,  with  pru- 
dence and  propriety,  abstained  from  levying  taxes  upon  it,  and  have  laid 
the  whole  weight  upon  that  part  of  the  property  which  belonged  to  indi- 
viduals, while  the  government  has  been  equally  participant  in  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  from  them.  ♦  ♦  *  The  committee  are  not  will* 
ing  to  recommend  that  there  should  be  any  change  in  this  respect ;  but 
they  believe*  that  provisions  should  be  made  by  which  mutual  benefits 
should  be  met  by  mutual  burdens,  without  attempting  to  decide  this 
question." 

We  think  it  will  appear  from  our  statement  of  what  has  been  done  by 
both  parties,  that  the  people  of  Washington  have  not  been  entirely  de* 
pendent  on  national  charity  for  support ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
government  should  annually  make  liberal  appropriations  for  all  the  great 
avenues*  not  as  a  matter  of  favor,  but  of  justice  and  right. 
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Bet  it  is  not  bj  what  has  been  alre^j  done^  however  much  that  might 
he,  that  the  obligations  of  Congress  in  this  matter  are  to  be  determined. 
If  ft  was  good  poiicj  to  build  a  citj  expressly  for  a  seat  of  government,  H 
is  policy  to  do  it  well ;  if  it  was  not  good  policy,  it  is  now  too  late  to  undo 
what  we  have  done.  We  have  started  Washington,  and  expended 
enough  there  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  go  on  with  it ;  if  we  are  to 
have  a  national  city,  let  it  be  worthy  of  the  nation  ;  at  all  events,  let  us 
leave  nothing  half  finished;  if  we  are  to  expend  td^OOOiOOO  on  a  capitol, 
let  us  noftke  the  ground  in  front  to  conform  in  appearance  to  some  degree ; 
if  we  are  to  open  splendid  streets,  let  us  at  least  complete  them  so  that 
they  shall  prove  safe  promenades,  and  not,  as  now,  sources  of  blinding  dust* 

A  difficulty  has,  however,  arisen,  that  was  never  anticipated.  The  very 
dependence  of  the  District  on  Congress  for  all  legislation,  instead  of  opera* 
tu^  as  was  intended,  in  making  it  a  place  in  which  every  memt>er  took 
an  interest,  has  rather  made  it  the  vantage-ground  upon  which  to  try  all 
Banner  of  experiments ;  since,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  there  are  no 
voters  here  to  call  politicians  to  account.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there 
are  many  of  all  parties  who  seize  upon  whatever /elates  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  out  of  which  to  make  for  themselves  political  capital,  by  show. 
iflg  a  watchful  regard  for  the  constitution,  or  gaining  credit  at  home  for 
prudence  and  economy*  These  gentlemen  would  limit  action,  under  the 
itrict  letter  of  the  constitution,  in  all  cases,  to  what  mere  necessity  requires ; 
a  rule  which  would  discard  the 'statues  from  the  capitol,  and  the  pictures 
from  the  rotunda.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  it  gravely  proposed  to  turn 
the  President's  mansion  into  a  public  office,  and  compel  its  occupant  to 
find  accommodation  where  he  could ;  for,  although  we  may  give  the  Pre* 
sklent  any  compensation  we  choose,  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  republican  insti* 
totions  to  give  him  a  palace  \p  live  in  ;  even  although,  as  is  the  fact,  it  be 
more  occupied  by  the  sovereign  people  than  himselH 

Hence,  every  session,  a  long  debate  takes  place,  when  the  subjects  of  re* 
pairing  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  (the  only  one  for  which  the  government 
has  appropriated  anything,)  the  police  of  tifleen  men,  or  the  repair  of  Po* 
tomac  bridge,  are  under  consideration ;  eyery  member  seeming  to  look 
apon  this  portion  of  his  labors  as  a  matter  of  favor  to  the  residents  on  the 
spot,  rather  than  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  the  Unions 

That  these  cavils  originate.  In  many  cases,  more  in  the  motives  we  have 
assigned,  than  in  any  serious  scruple  about  the  propriety  or  legality  of 
the  objects  proposed,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  afler  having  been  suffi* 
ciently  Ions  in  Congress  to  have  established  their  reputation,  members 
frequently  become  reconciled  to  such  innovations,  satisfied  that  they  attract 
hot  little  attention  elsewhere. 

Again,  ^  what  is  every-body's  business,  is  nobody's,"  is  forcibly  iilus* 
timted  In  the  legislation  for  the  District.  If  representatives  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  their  constituents  regard  the  improven)ents  of  the  polit* 
ieal  naetropolis  in  the  same  light  that  the  people  of  England  do  those  of 
London ;  if  the  facts  were  onee  made  known,  and  the  various  public 
works  from  time  to  time  made  the  subject  of  comment  and  discussion  in 
the  papers,  reviews,  and  public  associations,  we  f*eel  assured  that  a  more 
liberal  and  consistent  legislatbn  would  be  speedily  brought  about. 

And,  afler  all,  the  expense  is  of  little  real  moment.  What  is  an  outlay 
«f  9100,000  per  annum,  for  such  a  purpose,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  7     Who  is  not  proud  of  every  public  work  completed  on  a  scale 
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WGTihj  the  nation  ?  When  have  we  heard  a  complaint  from  anjr  section 
of  the  country,  with  regard  to  the  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  these 
purposes  ?  Almost  everj  committee  of  Congress  who  have  had  the  claims 
of  the  District  under  consideration,  have  recognized  the  propriety  of  such 
expenditures,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  lor  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
at  large.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of'  our  presidents.  Mr. 
Jefierson  had  no  scruples  when  he  planted  the  pophirs  upon  the  avenue, 
or  when  he  desired  to  bring  into  the  city  the  water  from  the  little  falla  of 
the  Potomac,  or  the  Tiber  Creek,  in  order  that  a  second  Croton  might 
everywhere  bubble  up  on  the  reservations,  and  along  the  avenues,  in  the 
sparkling  f(>untains,  instead  of  the  present  insignificant  little  stream  which 
scarcely  supplies  the  fish-pond  and  fountains  of  the  capitol.  Nor  had 
General  Jackson,  when  he  proposed  a  splendid  stone  bridge  over  the 
Potomac,  in  place  of  the  present  ricketty  wooden  structure.  The  same 
argument  that  makes  it  unconstitutional  to  improve  the  thoroughfare  we 
have  opened,  mainly  for  the  public  benefit,  because  that  improvement 
contributes  incidentally  to  enhance  the  value  of  private  property,  wodd 
justify  the  taxing  of  those  whose  property  is  benefited  by  the  erection  of 
a  public  building  in  the  neighborhood,  for  a  part  of  its  cost.  Let  it  be 
continually  borne  in  mind,  that  all  these  things  are  not  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  are  to  reside  there,  but  for  the  thousands  who  are 
annually  called  there  by  public  duties,  or  private  business  wKh  the  gov. 
emment. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  question,  whether  the  incorporation  of  a 
city  government,  with  a  mavor  elected  by  the  people,  was  not  a  measure 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  contrary  to  the  principle  upon 
which  the  capital  was  selected — that  it  should  be  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  government.  It  seems  to  give  to  the  place  an  existence  sep- 
arate from,  and  in  a  measure  independent  of  Congress.  The  election  of 
a  mayor  has  at  times  given  rise  to  the  exhibition  of  much  party  strife, 
which  produces  no  little  bitterness  of  feeling  in  Congress,  and  has  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  led  to  the  selection  of  individuals  for  the  station,  rather 
with  reference  to  their  political  opinions,  than  their  qualifications.  Hence, 
many  of  the  oldest  citizens,  and  largest  property. holders,  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  surrendering  the  present  charter,  and  returning 
to  a  government  similar  to  that  first  adopted,  which  gave  the  President 
the  power  of  appointing  a  mayor,  as  he  now  does  the  governors  of  terri- 
tories ;  with  the  qualification  that  his  selection  should  be  made  from  among 
the  citizens*  It  would  be  a  useless  and  tedious  detail  to  give  here  all  the 
various  speculations  as  to  the  most  suitable  form  of  government  for  the 
District.  It  elicited  much  discussion  in  pamphlets  and  otherwise,  at  the 
time  of  the  cession,  and  the  subject  has  been  of  late  years  revived  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  city  charter*  Expeneoce 
has  shown  that  one  important  point,  to  which  any  new  system  should  look^ 
is  the  union  of  the  peculiar  government  interests  with  those  of  the  city  at 
large,  and  an  annual  report  to  Congress  relative  to  the  condition  of  tlie 
place,  with  respect  to  finances,  improvements,  etc. 

The  great  difficulty  heretofore,  with  regard  to  all  public  expenditures, 
has  arisen  from  a  want  of  proper  system.  An  oflicer  has  been  constituted 
at  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  ;  but,  as  it  has  been  adminiaCered 
during  the  last  few  years,  he  seeins  to  have  felt  it  his  duty  simply  to 
superintend  the  carrying  into  effect  of  such  improvements  as  Congiwto 
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■laj  order,  or  to  replj  to  special  calls.  Whether  this  has  been  ^he  fauH 
of  the  law  under  which  the  office  is  held,  or  of  the  persons  administering 
it,  we  do  not  know ;  bdt  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  his  duty  to  make 
himself  well  acquainted,  not  onlj  with  every  improvement  necessary  on 
the  public  buildings  and  groundt,  but  also  th6  general  improvements  needed 
091  public  streets  and  thoroughfares ;  and,  in  his  annual  reports,  and  other- 
wise, to  bring  them  directly  to  the  attention  of  members,  with  suitable 
plans  and  estimates.  A  man  of  judgment  and  taste  in  such  pursuits,  should 
be  appointed  to  perform  these  duties ;  and,  to  this  end,  his  action  should 
be  in  connection  with  the  city  authorities,  of  which  he  might,  ex-offidoy  b^ 
one.  By  some  such  arrangement  as  this,  the  amount  contributed  to  public 
improvements  by  Congress  and  the  city  respectively,  would  be  each  year 
officially  laid  before  the  nation,  and  would  form  the  basis  for  such  annual 
appropriations  as  Congress  should  see  fit  to  make  in  lieu  of  taxes,  should 
the  imposition  of  these  be  deemed  inexpedient. 

In  this  way,  some  general  system  for  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the 
city  and  the  government,  might  in  time  be  established. 
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NO.  IL— MARSEILLES. 

lOCATtOX  Ot  ■AKtKILLBl— ITS  AimQUITT^COMMBECt^L  PftOIPBEITT— B4KLT  BIITOBT-^BIFPIW* 
BMTBIIIIIO  TUB  FOET»  COMPARED  WITB  OTBBB  PEBNCB  POETf— TBB  B4BB0B— FOETE  OP  BAT0lt1IB4V 
ABO  POM B«OB— IMPORTS  OP  ■AtBBILLBt^BZPOETB-<:OMBBBCB  OP  TE4NBIT— COABTtNO  TE4DB— 
TBA»B  WITB  TBB  UNITBO  fTATBI—PIBBBEIBt—llABDPACTOABB— PUBLIC  UMTITOTIOMt— CBAMBBB 
•r  C»MMBBCB-'BB4LTa  BBTABUBBMBBT,  BTC. 

Marsbillbs,  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  France,  is  situated 
OB  the  Gulfof  Lyons,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  in  latitude  43^  17'  49" 
North,  longitude  3^  2'  Eadt  from  Paris.  It  is  102  leagues  distant  from 
Lyons,  and  220  leagues  from  Paris. 

No  place  in  the  commercial  world  can  compete  with  Marseilles  in 
antiquity.  Before  the  Christian  era,  she  possessed  manufactures  of  jew- 
elry, coral,  leather,  and  soap— branches  of  industry  in  which  she  has  never 
had  a  superior.  Her  favorable  position  for  commerce  gave  her  wealth 
and  political  importance.  In  her  immediate  neighborhood  were  the  most 
fertile  countries,  the  most  cultivated  nations,  and  the  most  powerful  States 
ia  the  M'orid.  Iberia  was  on  her  right,  Italy  on  her  left,  Numidia  in  her 
firont,  and  Gaul  in  her  rear. 

Her  people,  restless  and  enterprising,  were  not  unmindful  of  these  ad- 
vantages. The  soil  of  Provence  is  sterile,  and  they  gave  little  attention 
to  its  cultivation — their  only  agricultural  products  were  the. olive  and  the 
vine.  Their  glory  was  in  their  commercial  success.  By  the  Rhone, 
they  found  a  passage  into  the  heart  of  Guul — ^they  sent  forth  colonies  to 
every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — their  fifly-oared  galleys  traversed 
every  sea  of  the  known  world,  laden  with  the  perfumes  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  the  fabrics  of  India,  the  silks  of  Tripoli,  the  grain  of  Africa,  the 
horses  of  Spain,  and  the  rich  stuffs  of  Persia. 

With  their  naval  daHng,  was  naturally  mingled  a  spirit  of  haughtiness 
and  independence.  In  an  evil  hour,  tnisting  to  their  maritime  strength, 
they  took  up  arms  against  Casar.    hj  him  they  were  conquered,  and  re- 
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imited  to  the  Roman  empire^  but,  notwithstanding  this  reverse,  thw 
comrhercial  prosperity  continued  unchecked  until  the  time  of  Constaniine* 

From  the  reign  of  Constantino  till  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades,  the 
commerce  of  Marseilles  Jangitishedt  except  for  a  short  interval  under 
Charlemagne.  The  Crusades  restored  to  her  her  ancient  trade  with  the 
Levant.  She  sent  consuls  to  the  trading  establishments  founded  by  the 
Christian  warriors  in  the  cities  of  Turkey;  and,  for  many  years,  the  spirit 
of  war  and  of  devotion  alike  ndinistered  to  her  wealth  and  her  coounercial 
prosperity. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Marseilles  had  been  gov- 
erned by  her  own  laws,  and  had  been  free  from  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  feudal  institutions;  but,  in  the  year  1257,  she  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Counts  of  Provence.  By  her  new  mnsters,  she  was  involved  in 
constant  and  ruinous  wars.  In  a  few  years  her  weahh  was  wasted,  and 
her  commerce  destroyed — but,  when  rrovence  was  united  to  France,  a 
new  vigor  began.  Under  Louis  XIL,she  opened  a  trade  with  the  French 
ports  on  the  ocean.  In  the  time  of  Francis  L,  we  find  mention  made  of 
d^tilleries,  and  manufactures  of  cottons,  carpets,  hats,  jewelry,  find  furni* 
ture.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  silks  and  velvets  were  added  to  the 
products  of  her  industry. 

But  it  was  in  the  time  of  Colbert  that  Marseilles  made  her  greatest 
progress  in  commercial  prosperity.  By  him,  she  was  made  a  free  port. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  200  vessels  were  sufficient  fi>r 
her  commerce — in  a  few  years,  her  fleet  numbered  1,500.  Afler  Colbert, 
she  remained  stationary  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  her 
enterprise  started  with  a  new  vigor,  under  the  impulse  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  commercial  liberty. 

From  1783  to  1792,  the  average  annual  value  of  her  imports  was 
78,000,000  livres;  that  of  her  exporU,  60,000,000  livres.  In  1702,.  the 
number  of  vessels  entering  her  port  was  2.442,  measuring  822,000  tons; 
the  number  clearing,  2,617,  measuring  362,000  tons.  Her  population  at 
this  time  is  said  by  the  Chevalier  de  Girard  to  have  been  140,000. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England  brought  speedy  destruction 
to  the  commerce  of  Marseilles.  Her  ships  were  swept  from  the  sea,  her 
manufacturing  industry  was  prostrated,  and  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
centuries  was  lost.  In  the  year  1814,  her  population  was  reduced  to 
80,000,  of  whom  40,000  were  paupers.  The  city  suffered  all  the  miseries 
of  a  besieged  garrison.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Though  driven  from 
their  favorite  pursuits,  her  people  still  preserved  their  spirit  of  enterprise; 
and  they  soon  applied  themselves  with  new  vigor  to  manufacturing  pur* 
suits.  Science  supplied  the  materials  which  formerly  had  been  brought 
from  foreign  countries.  In  a  short  time,  manufactures  of  soda,  sal  soda, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  were  established.  These,  in  their  turn,  nourished 
other  manufactures  ;  and  at  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  was  rapidly  returning. 

Since  that  time,  she  has  steadily  advanced  in  prosperity ;  and  she  baa 
already  outstripped  her  old  rivals,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and  Havre.  Prom 
1825  to  1830,  the  average  value  of  her  imports  was  122,000,000  franca 
per  annum  ;  that  of  her  exports,  05,000,000  francs.  The  average  annual 
value  of  imports  into  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  same  period,  was  about 
600,000,000  francs ;  of  exports,  590,000,000  francs.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Mar? 


leillea,  and  at  all  the  poru  of  France,  during  the  ten  yean  from  1825  to 
1835:— 

▲SmiTALS. 
^  4 FEAVCB.  '   ^  * mi^MlLLlf. % 

Tmib.  Yowls.  Toanaf0.  VtMeh.  TomiMaw 

1886 85.241  3,163,937  63&5  425,363 

1827. 79,541  3,035,873  6.060  430,6l> 

1828 ^ 83;2()0  3;5J49.9I6  5,756  436,209 

1^9 83^4  34262.067  5,064  392.688 

laiO 89.101  3,506,882  5,989  557,165 

1831 86319  3,139.886  5,751  472,246 

1832 89,314  3,588,158  7,201  629,780 

1833 87,180  3,553,219  6,831  567,161 

1834 115,643  4,436,137  7,262  625,458 

1835 109,108  4,250,160  6,350  539,469 

Total 908,511  35.196^35  62,219  5.076,143 

Meui 90351  3,519,633  6,220  507,614 

CLBAKANCES. 

1826 83,023  2,910,646  5,209  389.636 

1827 78,717  2,928,918  6,386  412,145 

1828 81J40  3,074,154  5,287  432,080 

1829 80,794  2.982.154  4,675  389,417 

1830 85,558  3,060.957  5,056  430,712 

1831 83,649  2,895,964  4,887  874,919 

1832 86,770  3,230,011  5,842  472,662 

1833 84.682  3,280,874  5,636  453,516 

1834 112,986  4,425,345  6,822  598,968 

1835 107,571  4,331,318  6,047  539,153 

Total 885,690  33.120,341  64,847  4,487,208 

Mean 88,569  3,312,034  5,484  448.720 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Marseilles,  and  of  its  commercial 
and  manufacturing  industry  at  the  present  time. 

The  IIarbos.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Marseilles  looks  to  the 
North-west.  The  harbor  itself  stretches  up  into  the  interior  of  the  citj 
to  a  distance  of  about  three-fifths  of  a  mile,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide.  The  entrance,  otherwise  called  the  <*Chain,'^  because  form- 
erlj  a  chain  was  drawn  across  it  during  the  night,  is  enclosed  lietween 
two  rocks,  on  each  of  which  a  fort  is  built.  That  to  the  North  is  called 
Fort  Saint  Jean  ;  that  to  the  South,  Fort  Saint  Nicolas.  They  are  in  a 
poor  state  of  defence.  The  entrance,  commanded  by  these  fortifications, 
is  very  narrow,  difRcult,  and  shallow.  But  few  vessels  can  pass  through 
k  at  once,  and  its  depth  of  water  is  not  Sufficient  for  a  frigate  to  enter 
with  ber  guns  on  board.  In  other  respects,  the  harbor  is  as  safe  as  any 
in  the  world.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  is  large  enough  to  con- 
tain 1,200  vessels.  On  the  quays,  are  many  interesting  edifices,  among 
which  are  the  Custom-house  and  the  Exchange.  To  the  South,  is  an 
mtemal  canal,  crossed  by  draw-bridges,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  mag* 
a^nes  of  the  custom-house  ;  thus  placing  the  principal  bureau  of  the 
customs  almost  upon  an  island.  The  harbor  and  roads  are  guarded  by 
advice-boats,  armed  with  small  guns. 

In  entering  the  harbor,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  well  to  the  right,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  ledge  of  sunken  rocks  called  Mange-  Vin.  A  light-house  on  Fort 
Saint  Jean  is  the  principal  beac#»n  during  the  night.  There  are  about  15 
f^t  of  water  in  the  channel.  Within  the  harbor,  the  depth  is  from  18  to 
20  feet ;  and  without  it,  from  20  to  25  feet. 
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Ports  of  Ratonhbau  and  or  PoitBovB.  Beeides  its  port  upon  die 
continent,  Marseilles  has  other  ports  upon  a  group  of  islands  situated  half 
a  league  from  the  shore.  These  are  the  ports  of  Frioql,  Raton neau,  and 
Pomegue.  The  last  two  islands  have  been  united  by  means  of  an  im- 
mense dike,  the  construction  of  which  is  a  master-piece  of  the  age. 
There  is  sufficient  water  at  this  port  for  a  ship  of  the  line  to  anchor.  It 
serves  as  the  place  of  quarantine.  There  are  hospitals  on  each  of  the 
two  islands  for  the  reception  of  persons  sick  with  contagious  diseases.  A 
little  further  out,  and  almost  at  the  head  of  the  roads,  is  the  island  of  If^  a 
rock  bristling  with  batteries,  which  has  long  served  as  a  State  prison. 

Imports  of  Marseilles.  The  principal  articles  of  import  at  Mar- 
seilles  are  raw  hides,  cotton,  wool,  tallow,  sugar,  cofiee,  cocoa,  pepper, 
olive  oil,  sulphur,  coal,  iron,  lead^  and  grain. 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles ;  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
amount  imported  into  France  entering  at  Marseilles.  In  1836,  the  im- 
ports of  cotton  into  Marseilles  were  about  100,000  bales.  Of  this,  nearly 
S0,000  bales  were  from  North  America.  There  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber  of  cotton  spinning-mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 

The  number  of  raw  hides  imported  at  Marseilles  is  about  28  per  cent 
of  all  that  enter  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  comes  from  Soutk 
America. 

The  imports  of  wool  supply  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
Ibhments.  In  1835,  the  amount  imported  was  about  5,400,000  kilo- 
grammes.*  The  average  import  is  40  per  cent  of  all  that  enters  the 
kingdom.  The  countries  from  which  it  is  brought  are  Egypt,  Barbarj, 
Sardinia,  Tripoli,  dtc. 

Before  a  botraty  was  paid  on  exports  of  refined  sugar,  the  imports  of 
colonial  sugar  at  Marseilles  were  not  more  than  4,000,000  kilogrammes 
per  annum.  Since  that  time,  the  imports  have  been  about  six  times  aa 
great.  Between  the  years  1832  and  1636,  Marseilles  received  about 
one-fourth  of  the  French  colonial  sugar,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  foreign 
sugar  imported  into  the  kingdom. 

The  extensive  manufacture  of  soap  at  Marseilles  renders  olive  oil  an 
article  of  great  account  among  its  imports.  The  returns  of  thc^  customs, 
however,  give  no  accurate  measure  of  the  quantity  consumed,  since  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  is  carried  on  extensively  in  Provence ;  and,  in 
favorable  seasons,  afibixls  abundant  returns.  The  aversge  annual  import 
of  this  article,  for  manufacture,  from  1832  to  1836,  was  about  29,000,000 
kilogrammes..  The  average  amount  annually  imported  into  other  ports 
of  France,  during  the  same  period,  was  about  6,000,000  kilogrammes. 

Marseilles  is  an  important  grain  market.  The  amount  of  foreign  grain 
entering  the  port,  however,  varying  according  to  the  harvest,  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  changing  duties,  gives  no  uniform  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  article  enters  into  the  trade  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1829,  the 
import  was  less  than  5,000,000  litres  ;f  in  1832,  it  was  moro  than 
190,000,000  litres. 

Nearly  all  the  sulphur  imported  into  France  arrives  at  Marseilles.  Tha 
amount  in  1836  was  25,450,000  kilogrammes. 

The  proportion  which  the  import  of  tallow  at  Marseilk>s  bears  to  the 

*  The  Mlogramme  is  abtiut  2  lbs.  8  oz.  troy, 

t  The  litre  is  aboat  61  cubic  inches — a  little  less  than  1  qoait. 
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whofd  import  of  that  article  into  France,  is  84  per  cent ;  of  cofiee,  34  per 
cent;  cocoa,  17  per  cent;  pepper,  31  per  cent. 

ExpoBTs  OP  Mabssillks.  The  principal  articles  exported  from  Mar- 
•eiltes  are  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  olive  oil,  almonds,  soap,  madder^ 
refined  sugar,  and  wines. 

Of  the  dried  fruit  exported  from  France,  Marseilles  exports  13  per 
cent ;  of  the  preserved  fruit,  52  per  cent ;  of  olive  oil,  81  per  cent ;  and 
of  almonds,  60  per  cent. 

Soap  is  the  great  prodtict  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Marseilles* 
There  are  43  Stories  in  the  citj,  which  employ  700  workmen,  and  pro- 
duce an  annual  value  oC  :M),000,000  francs.  J'he  greater  part  of  this  is 
aent  Into  the  interior  of  France — not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  it  is  ex. 
ported.  It  cannot  compete  with  the  English  and  American  soap,  which, 
though  inferior  in  quality,  is  cheaper,  and  on  that  account  finds  a  market 
more  easily.  The  quantity  exported  is,  however,  87  per  cent  of  all  ex- 
ported from  the  kingdom. 

England  and  the  United  States  obtain  nearly  all  their  madder  at  Mar- 
•eilles.  The  whole  amount  exported  in  1936  was  al>out  10,000,000  kilo- 
grammes. The  average  export  is  about  56  per  cent  of  all  that  leaves 
Praace. 

Fifty-fire  per  cent  of  the  refined  sugar  of  France  is  exported  from  Mar- 
leiHes.  While  the  highest  bounty  was  in  Corns,  this  amount  was  nearly 
10,000,000  kilogrammes.     In  1836,  it  was  oVer  5,000,000  kilogrammes. 

Wine  hokis  an  important  place  among  the  exports  of  Marseilles.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  sent  from  France  to  the  United  States  comes  from 
this  port. 

CoMMERCR  OP  Tkansit.  Marseilles  is  the  most  important  port  of 
transit  in  France.  More  than  a  third  of  the  merchandise  crossing  the 
kmgdom,  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  passes  through  this  city.  The 
principal  articles  of  this  trade  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  iron,  l^ad,  olive 
oil,  sulphur,  liquorice,  6ic.  These  pass  from  the  colonies  to  Germany, 
Savoy,  Switzerland, ^o.,  or  from  those  countries  to  Italy,  Spain,  the  Le- 
vant, America,  ^c.  The  valu*^  of  the  merchandise  thus  crossing,  in 
188*2,  was  nearly  6,000,000  francs. 

Coasting  Tsadb.  Marseilles  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Rouen,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Dunkirk,  Havre,  Rochollo,  Brest,  and  the  porta 
of  the  Levant.  The  vtilue  received  is  about  15,0010,000  francs — that  ex- 
ported is  about  36,000,000  francs.  The  articles  imported  are  raw  hides, 
re«n,  pewter,  zinc,  spun  cotton,  common  pipes,  hempen  fabrics,  prepared 
ikins,  perfumery,  pottery,  sumac,  bricks,  wood,  glass,  cordage,  soda,  sal 
coda,  wine,  brandy,  grain,  olives,  fruits,  horns,  tallow,  wool,  di&c  The 
articles  exported  are  wines,  liquors,  soap,  fruits,  olive  oil,  cork,  lead,inad- 
<l«r,  sugar,  gum,  liquorice,  drugs,  cloths,  furniture,  tools,  iron-ware,  &c. 
Tho  value  of^the  exports  of  this  trade  exceeds  that  of  the  imports,  because 
Bost  costly  articles,  such  as  fine  cloths,  linens,  and  cottons,  are  sent  from 
tbo  ocean  ports  to  Marseilles  by  land, 

Teadb  with  thb  United  States.  The  principal  American  products 
wnported  into  Marseilles  are  cotton,  hides,  flour,  tobacco,  and  ship-timber. 
Beiides  these,  the  ships  of  the  United  States  bring  a  large  numl>er  of 
•thor  articles,  produced  in  the  East  Indies,  Cuba,  Brazil,  &c.,  and  re-ex- 
ported  from  the  United  Slates ;  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  nankins, 
^e.woods,  dec.     The  articles  exported  from  Marseilles  to  the  United 
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States  are^bieflj  wines,  brandy,  sah,  madder,  soap,  fruits,  oil,  and  apecift. 
The  value  of  the  imports  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  exports.  la 
183^,  the  imports  amounted  to  13,000,000  francs,  the  exporU  to  6,000,000 
francs.  Between  1815  and  1838,  the  number  of  American  vessels  enter- 
ing Marseilles  was  from  80  to  100  yearly. 

FisHKKiBs,  Only  one  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  carry  on  the 
whale  fishery  from  this  port.  This  was  in  the  year  1833,  but  il  met  with 
no  success. 

No  vessels  leave  Marseilles  on  the  cod  fishery,  but  it  is  one  of  their 
principal  ports  of  arrival.  It  receives  annually  from  6^000,000  to 
8,000,000  kilogrammes,  amounting  in  value  to  about  1,500,000  franea. 
About  one-third  of  this  quantity  is  re-exported ;  the  rest  is  consumed  in 
Che  neighborhood. 

The  taking  of  the  smaller  fish  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  It 
eonploys  a  large  number  of  men,  and  forms  excellent  sailors.  It  produces 
annually  about  1,500,000  francs. 

Manufactusbs.  Marseilles  has  extensive  and  various  manufacturing 
establishments.  They  serve  to  nourish  its  commerce,  and  aObrd  fruitful 
leturns.  Among  them,  are  manufactures  of  artificial  soda,  (an  article 
which  has  supplanted  the  natural  soda  in  the  production  of  soap,)  of  aal 
^oda,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  find  a  market  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
ef  the  North ;  37  tanneries,  (an  okl  branch  of  industry,  though  somewhat 
declining  of  late,)  which  employ  200  workmen,  and  tan  30,000  hides,  (of 
which  about  6,000  are  fVom  cattle  killed  in  the  city,)  200,000  goat-skina, 
imported  from  abroad,  and  about  the  same  number  of  sheep.skins,  from 
Provence  ;  several  establishments  for  salting  fish  ;  4  starch  factories;  14 
aianufactories  of  pastry  for  export;  2  of  fish-hooks;  36  of  salt  provisions, 
employing  200  laborers ;  7  breweries ;  38  liquor  factories ;  36  confec- 
tionaries;  6  shot  fiictories;  7  glue  fiu;tories;  4  manufactories  of  alum ; 
3  of  white  lead  ;  5  of  cream  of  tartar;  4  of  hose ;  22  of  hats,  exportins^ 
annually  from  30,000  to  50,000  hats  of  first  quality,  and  from  10,000  to 
15,000  of  inferior  quality  ;  25  tile-kilns  ;  16  brick-kilns  ;  26  candle  fac- 
tories, exporting  from  600,000  to  700,000  kilogrammes  per  annum  ;  7 
wax  &ctories ;  1  China  factory ;  2  paper-mills ;  4  card  factories ;  7  glass- 
houses ;  2  or  3  coral  factories ;  4  sulphur  refineries,  and  37  establish- 
ments  for  the  building  and  rigging  of  vessels. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  manufactories  of  Marseilles,  1,612  in 
number,  employ  11,000  workmen,  and  produce  a  value  of  100,000,000 
francs  annually.  In  this  valuation,  only  those  factories  are  included  which 
furnish  articles  of  commerce,  and  participate  in  the  export  trade.  To 
ebtain  the  entire  value  of  the  industry  of  the  city,,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  the  products  of  those  establishments  which  furnish  only  artklea  of 
home  consumption. 

PuRLic  Institutions.  At  Marseilles  there  is  a  Chamber  of  Conuneroe, 
an  Exchange,  a  Council  of  prud'hommes^  (whose  office  it  is  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  lalnirers,)  a  Marine  Court,  a  Health  Estab- 
lishment,  a  Commi8sary.General  and  a  Treasurer  of  Marine,  a  Custom- 
house, a  Tribunal  of  First  Resort,  and  a  Royal  Court. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Marseilles  is  the  original  model  of  all 
institutions  of  the  kind.  It  was  established  in  the  year  1650.  The  Coun- 
cil of  prud^hommeB  was  organized  in  1340. 

The  Health  Establishment  is  abo  of  local  origin.   The  plague  of  1557^ 
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•nd  the  still  more  terrible  one  of  1720«  showed  the  necessity  and  th»  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  institution  ;  and  the  constant  trade  Ijetween  Marseilles 
tad  the  Eastern  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  renders  the  greatett  vigilance 
■ecessarj  to  preserve  the  city  from  contagious  diseases.  The  Lwiretto 
is  one  of  the  (inost  in  the  world.  The  time  and  manner  of  quarantine 
trs  regulated  bj  verj  ancient  rules.  Each  ship  quarantined  pajs  a  small 
ram  for  the  support  of  the  establishment* 


in  r.— LEAD  nam  m  lEiD  teidb  op  tbe  upfeb  iissrssirn. 

That  section  of  our  country  known  as  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  re- 
gion has,  for  many  years,  attracted  much  of  the  attention  ot*  the  puhiio, 
tnd  of  the  government.  The  richness  of  the  mineral  deposits,  the  general 
fertility  of  tbe  soil,  and  its  adaptation  to  agricultural  purposes,  together 
with  the  healthfiil  climate  of  the  country,  have  given  it  an  importance 
•carcely  excelled  by  any  other  section.  Affording,  as  it  does,  so  large  a 
npply  of  an  article  which  is  subjected  to  so  many  useful  purposes  as  that 
of  lead,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  regarded  than  a  very  important  portion 
of  tbe  country. 

Tbe  mineral  character  of  the  country  (called,  in  former  times,  the 
**Fevre  River  Mines")  has  long  been  known.  More  than  a  centunr  and 
s  half  ago,  the  Indians  found  traces  of  lead  ore  on  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  which  they  directed  the  attention  of  the  early  French  voyageurs 
tnd  traders.  Finding  that  lead  could  be  made  an  article  of  tra£^,  they 
commenced  searching  for  the  ore  ;  but,  with  the  simple  means  then  wtthia 
tbeir  control,  without  much  success.  When  they  had  collected  together 
s  ifriall  quantity  of  the  mineral,  they  would  reduce  it  by  throwing  it  on 
to  large  fires.  Large  logs  would  be  placed  on  the  ground,  and  smaller 
pieces  of  wood  placed  around,  and  the  ore  then  heaped  on.  Fire  would 
be  set  to  it  in  the  evening ;  and  by  the  next  morning,  it  having  gone  out, 
the  melted  lead  would  l^  found  in  shapeless  pieces  in  the  ashes,  or  in 
imall  holes  scratched  in  the  earth  under  the  logs.  ^These  pieces  of  lead 
were  then  sokl  to  the  traders.  As  long  ago  as  1690,  the  traders  at  the 
<d(l  trading.post  where  Peoria  now  stands,  purchased  the  product  of  these 
nines.  Old  ^Indian  diggings"  are  found  in  diflferent  portions  of  the 
mining  region ;  and  some  of  them,  *'  proved  up"  by  the  whites,  have  turned 
OQt  very  valuable.  The  lode,  or  lead,  as  it  is  called  here,  which  has  pro- 
doced  more  mineral  than  any  ever  yet  found  in  the  country,  and 
known  as  the  **  buck  lead,"  was  an  Indian  discovenr,  within  a  mile  of 
(be  present  city  of  Galena.  It  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  Colonel 
James  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  the  brother  of  the  late  Vice-President,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  Fevre  River  Mines. 

Diicoverles  of  mineral  were  made  in  the  Louisiana  Territory,  (now 
Missouri,)  about  tbe  time  of  the 'early  discoveries  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Mines ;  but  the  lead  ore  found  there  was  converted,  by  the  heated  im- 
iginations  of  the  early  adventurers,  into  the  ore  of  the  more  precious 
netals.  L'Ibberville  was  the  first  royal  French  governor  of  the  Louisi* 
^■ui  colony,  and  he  arrived  in  1699.  Reports  of  vast  mineral  wealth  in 
the  unexplored  regions  of  America  having  reached  France  before  the  de- 
P^ftnrs  of  L'Ibbenrille,  the  Fanner-General  was  iadnced  to  send  out 
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wUk  bim  Bome  experienced  metallurgisls.  Having  orders  to  efieci  settle' 
merits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  Governor  L'lbberville  undertook  the 
enterprise  in  1702.  In  that  year  they  buiit  a  fort  named  L'Huiilery  cm 
Bioe  River,  which  is  now  a  rieh  mineral  region.  This  was  considerad 
by  the  Indians  an  unwarrantable  encroachment  upon  their  rights  ;  aod 
the  French,  to  avoid  hostilities,  retired  further  up,  about  one  hundred 
miles  above  the  "Ouisconsang,"  (Wisconsin  River,)  where  t hoy  built 
another  fort,  and  commenced  a  settlement.  The  Indians  still  cherit^ing 
prejudices  against  them,  and  becoming  very  troublesome^  they  found  it 
prudent  to  abandon  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  death  of  L'Ibberville  happened  soon  after,  and  the  aflTairs  of  the 
colony  fell  into  great  confusion.  The  wars  of  Europe  demanded  all  the 
jattention  and  resources  of  France  :  and  while  the  king  was  obliged  to 
withhold  from  the  colony  the  supplies  of  men  and  money,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  to  relieTe 
himself  of  a  burden.  Accordingly,  Louis  XIV.,  by  letters  patent,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1712,  granted  the  colony  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a  rick 
financier;  a  man  of  great  enterprise,  and  who  had  rendered  important 
services  to  the  crown.  It  was  confidently  expected  he  would  retrieve 
the  falling  fortunes  of  the  colony,  and  prevent  its  extinction  ;  but,  after 
five  years  of  the  most  desperate  exertions,  Crozat  was  convinced  that  he 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  Louisiana.  The  great  advances  he  had  to 
make  in  order  to  keep  up  his  settlement,  soon  tired  him  of  his  privilege  ; 
and  in  1717,  he  relinquished  his  patent  to  the  Mississippi  Company,  pro- 
jected by  the  celebrated  John  Law.  The  history  of  the  *^  Mississippi 
Scheme"  is  well  known.  AAer  Law's  company  had  obtained  the  grant 
of  Crozat,  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  inexhaustible  riches 
that  were  concealed  in  the  mines « near  the  Mississippi,  were  scattered 
s  over  Europe— travellers  ascribed  to  the  country  riches  in  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  superior  to  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  Abby  Raynal  says, 
that  in  order  '^to  give  the  greater  weight  to  these  false  reports,  which 
had  already  gained  so  much  credit,  a  number  of  miners  were  sent  over  to 
work  these  mines^  which  were  imagined  so  valuable,  tckh  a  bodyofiroope 
to  defend  them.^^  Renault  was  sent,  it  is  said,  with  five  hundred  mjners,  to 
search  for  minerals;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  diggings  attest  the 
assiduity  of  his  researches.  Not  being  able  to  find  gold  and  silver,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  lead  ore,  of  which,  it  is  suppoeedy 
large  quantities  were  found.  But  the  *'  Mississippi  Bubble"  burst  in  1720, 
and  it  appears,  for  a  long  time  after,  that  thci  lead  mines  were  very  little 
attended  to. 

In  1774,  Julien  Dubuque,  a  mineralogist,  emigrated  to  the  then  province 
of  Louisiana,  and  settled  among  the  pac  and  Fox  Indians  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Dubuque.  At  a  full  coun- 
cil of  the  Fox  Indians,  heW  at  Prairie  du.Chien,  in  1788,  thoy  granted  to 
Dubuque,  called  by  them  The  Little  Night,  {La  Petite  Nuit,)  the  contents 
of  a  mine  ** discovered  by  the  wife  of  Peosta,  so  that  no  white  man  or 
Indian  shall  make  any  pretension  to  it  without  the  consent  of  Sieur  Julien 
Dubuquie  ;  and,  in  case  he  shall  find  nothing,  he  shall  he  free  to  search 
wherever  it  shall  seem  good  to  him,  and  to  work  peaceably,  without  any 
one  hurting  him,  or  doing  him  any  prejudice  in  his  labors." 

In  1796,  Dubuque  acMressed  a  petition  to  l)on  Carondelet,  the  en* 
lightened  govemor^general  of  Louisiftna,  stating  ihat  he  had  nnde  a 
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fettleineht  upon  tbe  froatiera  of  his  gorennDenty  and  had  bought  a  trad 
of  land  from  the  Indians,  and  tho  minei  it  contained — that  having  sur* 
mounted  all  obstacles,  as  expensive  as  they  were  dangerous,  he  had  como 
to  tbe  peaceaUe  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  weeiem  hank,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  ^  Los  Mines  D'£spagne"< — the  Mines  of  Spain* 
He  therefore  prayed  a  grant  from  the  governor-general  of  the  lands  and 
m*Des  from  certain  points;  being  about  seven  leagues  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  by  a  depth  of  three  leagues ;  and,  in  closing  his  petitlont 
sajs,  in  the  quaiut  style  of  that  early  period,  ^  I  beseech  this  same  good* 
ness,  which  forms  that  happiness  of  so  many,  to  endeavor  to  pardon  my 
style,  and  to  be  pleased  to  accept  the  pure  simplicity  of  ncy  heart  in  de* 
fiuilt  of  my  eloquence." 

Carondelet  referred  this  application,  for  information*  to  Don  Andrew 
To(kH  &n  Indian  factor,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  tbe  Indian  trade  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi ;  and  he  reported  that  there  was  no  objection,  provided 
that  Dubuque  should  not  trade  with  the  Indians,  without  his  (Todd's)  con* 
sent.  Governor  Carondelet  thereupon  wrote-  at  the  foot  of  the  request — 
"Granted  as  Is  asked,  {concedido  comose  Moliciia,)  under  tbe  restrictions 
expressed  in  the  iofurmation  given  by  the  men^hant,  Don  Andrew  Todd/' 

Dubuque  remained  in  possession  of  his  grant  from  the  time  it  was  made, 
IB  1788,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1800;  during  which  time,  he  was 
engaged  in  working  and  proving  his  mines.  He  died  in  the  country  in 
which  he  had  lived  so  long,  and  was  buried .  on  a  high  bluflf  just  below 
the  ilourisbing  town  which  now  bears  his  name.  After  the  death  of 
Dubuque,  the  Indians  continued  in  possession  of  the  country  in  which 
^  ^rant  was  situated,  until  they  eva«:uated  it  under  the  treaty  of  Sep* 
tember  21st,  1832,  when  his  legal  representatives  took  possession  of  the 
land,  and  commenced  large  improvements.  The  Unite4  Stales,  however, 
claimed  tbe  same  land  by  virtue  of  a  subsequent  purchase  from  the 
lodiaos ;  and  in  1833  they  forcibly  ejected  the  settlers  by  the  strong  arm 
of  military  power.* 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  region,  which  may 
be  justly  considered  as  the  great  lead  region  of  North  Amerioa,  lies  chiefly 
in  the  present  territory  of  Wisconsin.  It  includes,  hovrever^  a  strip  of 
^hout  eight  townships  of  land  in  Iowa,  along  tbe  western  bank  of  tbe  MIs- 
•iuippi,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  '*  Dubuque  claim."  It  also 
embraces  about  ten  townships  in  tbe  North-west  corner  of  Illinois.  Th« 
portion  of  this  lead  region  in  Wisconsin,  includes  about  sixty-two  town* 
•hips.  The  whole  region,  therefore,  embraces  about  eighty  to\^nsbips» 
or  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles.  Its  extreme 
fengtb,  from  East  to  West,  is  eighty-seven  miles,  and  its  greatest  width, 
fiom  North  to  South,  fifty.four  miles.t  Tbe  points  farthest  North  where 
lead  ore  has  been  found  to  any  extent,  are  Blue  River  and  Blue  Mound, 
la  Wisconsin  Territory. 

The  Apple  River  Diggings,  in  Illinois,  about  fifleen  miles  South-east 
nt)in  Galena,  are  tbe  farthest  South  of  any  mines  of  consequence  yet 

*  Those  holding  under  the  Dubuque  grant,  being  forcibly  deprived  of  their  poatefsiona, 
■ere  without  any  legal  redress,  no  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  locua  in  quo.  They 
Joerefore  nppealed  to  Congrese  for  redress,  and  remonstraied  against  any  forcible  posses- 
■pn  or  disposal  of  the  grant  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain  by  ihe  United  States  aothor- 
itei;  but  Congress  has  not  yet  afforded  the  redrera  prayed  for,  bat  the  govermnent  has 
asdaeoiMidecsblaportionof  the  huMtembraeed  in  the  grant.  t  Dt.Ovvml 
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dUcovered.  No  lead  has  been  found  further  East  than  the  Sugar  RiTer 
Diggings ;  and  on  the  West,  the  mineral  discoveries  are  mostly  confined 
Co  the  vicinity  of  Dtibuque. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1808,  our  goTemment  made 
ffreat  calculations  upon  the  richness  of  the  mines  embrac^  therein  ;  and  a 
law  was  immediately  passed  reserving  them  from  sale.  In  ihe  following 
year,  1804,  our  government,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
negotiated  at  St.  Louis  by  Geneiral  Harrison,  acquired  all  the  land  lying 
between  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  and  extending  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi East  to  Fox  River.  But  many  disputes  having  arisen  among 
various  tribes  in  regard  to  the  cession  of  1804,  the  United  States,  by  a 
treaty  made  in  1816,  ceded  back  to  the  Indians  all  the  country  North  of 
a  line  running  West  from  the  Southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  with  the  exception  of  a  reservation  of  a  league  square 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  five  leagues  square  on  or  near 
to  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  This  last  reservation  was  in- 
tended to  cover  certain  lead  mines  worked  by  the  Indians,  and  known  to 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  in  1804,  and  of  which  the 
government  had  but  a  very  indefinite  idea  in  1816. 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  country  from  the  Indians  in  1804,  em- 
bracing the  Fevro  River  Mines,  Congress  passed  a  law,  approved  March 
9d,  1807,  reserving  the  several  lead  mines  therein  from  sale,  and  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States  to  lease  any  lead  mine  that  had 
been,  or  might  hereafter  be  discovered,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ^ve 
years.  (Laws  U.  States,  vol.  iv.,  page  127.)  /No  leases,  however,  were 
•  granted  until  1822.  ^The  superintendence  of  the  lead  mines  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  War  Department  in  1821,  leases 
were  granted  January  4th,  1H22,  to  some  parties  from  Kentucky ;  and 
Lieut.  Clark  Bardine,  of  the  army,  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
accompany  them  into  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  region,  to  assist  them  in 
making  their  locations,  and  to  afford  them  the  necessary  protection.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  a  system  which  grew  up  outside  of  all  law, 
and  was  subjected  to  n6  control  but  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  duties  of  granting  leases,  collecting  rents,  etc.,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  who  it  was  supposed  could 
attend  to  them  with  but  little  expense  to  the  government,  were  finally 
extended  to  superintendents,  special  agents,  clerks,  surveyors^  draughtsmeOf 
attorneys,  etc ;  some  of  which  offices  were  mere  sinecures,  afllbrding  snug 
places  for  fiivorites.  In  1835,  the  system  fell  by  its  own  weight,  and  the 
government  ceased  to  collect  any  more  rents ;  but,  upon  the  accession 
of  the  Tyler  dynasty  to  power,  in  184 U  unfortunately  both  for  the  mining 
country  and  the  government,  some  keen. scented  office-seeker  was  at- 
tracted by  the  half.buried  remains  of  the  old  system,  which  he  was  author- 
ized to  exhume  for  the  **  benefit  of  all  concerned."  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  system  was  resuscitated  in  a  more  odious  form  than  ever* 
and  fastened  upon  the  people  by  a  strong  corps  of  office-holders,  all  in* 
terested  in  perpetuating  it.  Efforts  for  the  sale  of  the  land,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  made,  but  unsuccessfully,  were  renewed ;  but  an  indistinct 
idea  oT  the  great  wealth  of  the  mineral  country,  and  its  importance  to 
the  government,  prevailed  with  many  members  of  Congress ;  and  that, 
together  with  an  under-current  influence  emanating  from  some  of  the 
Bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  prevented  for  many  years  the  accom* 
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plisbment  of  an  object  so  desirable.  But  the  President  of  the  United 
State;,  in  his  annual  message  for  1845,  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  system  of  managing  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
recommended  that  they  should  be  sold.  Judge  Shields,  then  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  able  report,  exposed  the  iniqui- 
ties and  radical  defects  of  the  system,  and  strongly  urged  upon  Congress 
an  immediate  and  unconditional  sale  of  the  lands.  The  subject,  howcTer, 
was  taken  hold  of  in  earnest  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the 
session  of  1645-(5,  by  the  Hon.  Sidney  Breese«  the  present  able  and 
efficient  senator  from  Illinois,  to  whose  admirable  and  elaborate  report 
apon  that  matter  I  am  indebted  for  many  facts  stated  herein.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  a  system  of  no  benefit  to  the  government,  but  so  positively  in- 
jurious to  all  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  could  have 
been  so  long  tolerated.  The  Committee  of  Public  Lands  in  the  Senate, 
ia  their  report,  submitted  by  Judge  Breese,  as  above  stated,  afler  alluding 
to  the  commencement  of  the  leasing  system  in  1822,  go  on  to  state — 

**  From  this  small  beginning  has  arisen  a  vast  and  expensive  system,  creating 
great  dissatisfaction — withdrawing  more  than  a  million  of  acres  of  most  valuable 
pablic  land  from  sale  and  permanent  eettlement,  and  promoting  in  no  one  partic- 
olar,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  any  one  important  national  interest..  Such 
is  the  extent  of  the  system,  jMrith  no  laws  to  regulate  it,  that,  up  to  this  time,  two 
thousand  and  ninety-three  leases  have  been  granted ;  of  which,  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  are  now  outstanding.  The  quantity  of  land  in  each  ranges  from  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  to  less,  in  one  instance,  than  two  acres — ^the  whole 
having  covered  probably  one  hundreid  thousand  acres,  once  possessed  of  timber 
or  mineral,  or  both.*' 

**The  selections  of  land  supposed  to  contain  mineral  are  made  by  the  agents  of 
the  War  Department,  frequently  on  such  loose  and  inaccurate  information  as  they 
may  obtain  trom  the  miners,  or  from  certain  surface  indications,  oflen  deceptive, 
on  which  they  rely.  The  result  is,  that  a  larse  portion  of  the  lands  embraced  in 
their  list  contains  no  mines,  yet  they  are  withbefd  from  sale,  and,  although  with- 
held, are  settled  upon  for  agricultural  purposes  only,  and  valuable  farms  made 
upon  them.  Being  reserved,  they  are  suoject  to  be  leased ;  and  as  in  that  region, 
aiid  it  is  peculiar  to  it,  the  richest  soil  ofien  conceals  the  best  ores,  adventurers 
are  found  willing  to  take  leases  on  such  lands,  under  the  authority  of  which  thev 
enter  upon  the  enclosures  of  the  settlers  and  commence  *'  prospecting"  for  mineral. 
This  gives  rise  to  controversy,  irritation,  and  expensive  litigation,  and  has  con- 
tribated  very  much  to  make  the  system  as  odious  as  it  is.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  richest  mines  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  agents,  and  have  been 
sold  as  other  government  lands,  out  of  which  also  arise  controversy  and  liti^tion ; 
for  under  the  law,  patents  for  land,  as  well  as  entries  of  land,  are  void,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  land  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  entry  arid  purchase  to  con- 
tain a  lead  mine.  Attorneys  are  feed  by  the  United  States  to  file  a  bill  in  chan- 
cery to  set  aside  the  patent  and  entry  on  the  allegation  of  previous  knowledge. 
The  cause  is  continued  in  court  for  years,  and  by  the  time  the  government 
lecover  it,  if  that  is  the  result,  it  is  exhausted  of  its  ore,  and  valueless.  Suits  for . 
trespass  are  commenced,  and  bills  for  injunction  filed  against  those  who  dig  for 
ores  without  a  license  or  lease ;  for  the  agents  are  instructed  to  adopt  all  Ifegal 
ncasures  to  prevent  persons  from  working  the  mines  without  leases." 

The  Committee,  ader  making  an  exhibit  of  a  "  corps  of  federal  oflice- 
hoklers  who  had  been  introduced  into  that  region  without  the  warrant  of 
express  law,  the  number  of  whom,  and  their  emoluments  and  powers, 
ceuldbe  increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  War  Department,"  continue: — 

"  Your  Committee  cannot  bnt  believe,  that  under  the  operations  of  such  a  syv- 
tem,  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  want  of  laws  to  regulate  it,  the  onward 
▼ou  zvm.— NO.  ni.  19 
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proBperity  of  that  Bection  of  oar  country  cannot  but  be  greatly  retarded ;  and  they 
iiave  heard,  with  no  surprise,  that  it  has  met  for  years  with  wide,  extended,  uni* 
versal  dissatisfaction,  and  given  birth  to  much  exasperated  feeling. 

''  In  Iowa,  the  system  has  not  been  carried  on  with  correspondiifg  industry. 
The  agents  of  the  government  have  not  met  with  a  friendly  reception  there.  The 
local  xourts  having  decided  that  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1807  does  not 
authorize  leasing  the  lead  mines  in  that  territory,  a  general  refusal  to  take  leases 
has  been  manifested.  Your  Committee  has  examined  the  provisions  of  that  sec* 
tion,  and,  in  their  judgment,  the  courts  are  correct  in  the  construction  they  have 
placed  upon  it.  No  authority  whatever  is  given  by  it  to  lease  lead  mines  in  general ; 
but  only  such  tracts  of  land  containing  them  as  were  actually  occupied  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  nothing  more. 

'*  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  necessary  to  be  known,  that  the 
richest  portions  of  these  mineral  lands  are  claimed  bjr  the  le^al  representatives  of 
Julien  Dubuque,  deceased,  as  having  been  ceded  to  him,  whUe  a  subject  of  Spain, 
by  the  Fox  tribe  of  Indians,  at  a  full  council  held  at  Prairie  du  Cbien,  in  1788. 
A  grant  from  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  made  to  him  in  1796  for  the  same,  then  known  as  ^  The 
Spanish  Mines  f  that  he  worked  them  for  many  years,  and  died  in  possession  of 
them.  On  them  many  settlers  have  made  valuable  improvements,  as  upon  other 
supposed  parts  of  the  national  domain,  expecting  to  purchase  them  when  offered 
for  sale.  They  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending  their  possessions,  not 
only  against  the  intnisions  of  sovemment  agents  and  their  lessees,  but  also  against 
such  suits  as  the  assignees  of  Dubuque  may  choose  to  bring. 

''  No  interest  that  the  government  can  possibly  have  in  their  mineral  resources 
is  deemed  by  your  Committee  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  any  longer  the 
restriction  upon  their  sale ;  for  if  the  sum  total  of  the  average  annual  receipts 
derived  from  the  mines  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  was  equally  apportioned 
among  them,  the  amount  received  from  Iowa  would  not  much  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  In  the  event  of  a  sale,  the  purchasers  under  the  government 
will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  litigating  their  titles  thus  to  be  acquired  with  those 
claiming  under  Dubuque,  and  a  long,  irritating,  and  vexed  question  be  judicially 
and  finely  setded. 

"  Your  Committee  believe  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  introduce  or  continue  in  any 
State  or  Territory  in  which  the  public  lands  are,  any  system,  the  effect  of  which 
shaJl  be  to  establish  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  our  citizens.  Much  mi^ht  be  said  against  it,  but  it  will  occur  at  once, 
to  every  one,  as  a  dangerous  relation,  and  which  may  become  so  strong  and  so 
extensive  as  to  give  to  that  government  the  power  of  controlling  their  elections 
and  shaping  all  measures  of  municipal  concern.  An  unjust  and  invidbus  distinc- 
tion is  made  by  it  also  between  the  farmer  and  the  miner ;  the  labor  of  the  latter 
being  taxed  to  the  amount  in  value  of  the  rent  he  pays,  whilst  both  are  occupying 
for  TOueficial  purposes  parts  of  the  same  section  of  land.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  any  such  power,  even  if  it  be  admitted  the 
government  possesses  it,  which  is  much  questioned." 

The  Senate  Committee  also  examined  the  subject  as  afiecting  the  pe- 
cuniary interest  of  the  United  States  supposed  to  be  involved  in  it.  Thej 
«ay: — 

''  To  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  extent,  it  is  important  to  observe, 
that  the  lead  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  prairie  country, 
destitute  of  large  and  connected  bodies  ot  tunber  and  of  coal ;  and,  although  the 
soil  is  of  great  fertili^,  yet,  deprived  of  its  ores  and  of  its  wood  for  smelting  them, 
it  would  be  comparatively  valueless.  The  timbered  lands  are  reserved  as  **  ccm- 
tiguous  lands'*  for  fuel  for  smelting  establishments,  and  those  who  use  such  tracts 
under  government  leases  or  permits  (being  tenants  only  for  one  year)  have  no 
motives  of  self-interest  prompting  them  to  its  economlod  use ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  its  destruction  should  be  immense.  Accordingly,  it  is  found, 
In  the  process  of  a  few  years  under  di£^reiit  tenants,  many  otherwise  valuable 
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Incts  are  entirely  denuded  of  their  timber  and  exhaasted  of  their  ores,  and  in  tiiis 
condition  reTert  to  the  goyemment  a  worthless  possession  and  unsaleable.  What 
Che  loss  to  the  government  may  certainly  be  in  this  regard,  yoar  Committee  have 
no  means  of  precisely  ascertaining ;  bat,  from  the  extent  of  operations  there  for 
the  last  twenty-four  years,  they  could  not  estimate  it  at  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

"  This  is  upon  the  supposition  that  the  lands  will  not,  thus  deprived  of  all  that 
made  them  vaJuable,  sell  at  the  minimum  price  at  any  time,  and  is  therefore  stated 
as  a  total  loss.  If  to  this  be  added  the  enhanced  price  they  would  have  sold  for,  * 
before  they  were  despoiled,  under  the  influence  or  that  sometimes  wild  and  un- 
leasonable  excitement  and  speculative  views  of  which  the  desired  ownership  of 
such  land  is  alike  the  author  and  the  object,  the  loss  is  g^^Jji^y  increased,  and  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  four-fold  the  amount  above  stated.  To  all  this  is  to  be  added 
the  interest  on  the  money  which  the  government  would  have  received  on  the  sale  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  million  of  acres  reserved,  the  purchase  money  for  which 
would  probably  have  been  received  long  before  this  time.  These  elements  of  loss 
amount  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  subject  only  to  such  deduction  as 
the  rents  for  the  use  of  the  hind  and  timber  really  amount  to,  as  received  by  the 
government    Of  these,  the  information  is  more  certain  and  authentic." 

The  amount  of  rent-lead  received  by  the  United  States  for  twenty-four 
years,  from  November  29th,  1821,  to  the  30th  of  November,  1845,  was 
5,545,729  pounds ;  and  the  amount  of  money  received  in  lieu  of  lead,  was 
$5,531  18.  The  amount  of  expenses  during  that  time,  was  968,464  50. 
Estimating  the  price  of  rent-lead  received  as  above  stated,  at  92  50  per 
hundred,  and  adding  the  amount  received  in  cash  in  lieu  of  lead,  the  total 
amount  of  cash  received  within  that  time,  is  9145|174  40.  Deducting 
the  expenses  during  the  same  time,  being  $68,464  50,  a  balance  is  found 
in  &For  of  the  United  States  of  976,709  90  ;  which,  distributed  over  the 
twenty-four  years,  gives  an  annual  product  of  only  98,196  24  to  the 
government.  Those  receipts,  small  as  they  were,  the  Committee  under- 
stood to  be  more  apparent  than  real ;  the  fact  being  that  a  great  part  of 
the  lead  thus  stated  as  received  by  the  government,  was  appropriated  by 
some  of  the  agents  to  their  own  use.  The  Committee  conclude  that 
branch  of  the  subject  as  follows : — "  From  the  best  information,  however, 
which  your  Committee  can  obtain,  they  are  satisfied  that,  under  the  leases 
executed  within  the  last  fifleen  years,  the  expenses  of  every  description 
have  nearly  equalled  the  receipts,  leaving  entirely  out  of  view  the  positive 
and  irreparable  injury  done  to  the  lands." 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  ia  his  message,  as  above  referred 
to,  thus  adverted  to  the  system,  its  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  years 
1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844  :— 

^  The  present  system  of  managing  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  is 
believed  to  be  raaically  defective.  Afore  than  a  million  of  acres  of  the  public 
lands,  supposed  to  contain  lead  and  other  minerals,  have  been  reserved  from  sale, 
and  naoierous  leases  upon  them  have  been  mnted  to  individuals  upon  a  stipu- 
lated rent.  The  system  of  grantinff  leases  has  proved  to  be  not  only  unprofit- 
able to  the  government,  but  unsatisfactonr  to  the  citizens  who  have  jrone  upon 
the  lands,  and  must,  if  continued,  lay  the  foundation  of  much  future  difficulty  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  lessees.  According  to  the  official  records,  the 
anoont  of  rents  received  by  the  government  for  tbe  vears  1841, 1843, 1843,  and 
1844,  was  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fiftv-fonr  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents ; 
while  the  expenses  of  the  system  during  the  same  period,  including  salaries  of 
saperintendents,  agents,  clerks,  and  incidental  expenses,  were  iwerUthsix  thousand 
<me  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  eleven  cents ;  tne  income  bein^^  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  expenses.  To  this  pecuniary  loss  may  be  added  the  injury  snstauied 
by  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  <m  timber,  and  the  eatelest  and 
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wasteful  manner  of  working  the  mines.  The  system  has  given  rise  to  muck  liti- 
gation between  the  United  States  and  individual  citizens,  producing  irritation  and 
excitement  in  the  mineral  region,  and  involving  the  government  in  heavy  addiUonml 
expenditures." 

These  facts,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country  by  the  President, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  and  by  the  report  of  Senator 
Breese,  illustrating,  as  they  did,  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  of 
leasing  the  lead  mines,  induced  the  early  action  of  Congress.  A  law 
was  accordingly  passed  July  11th,  1846,  directing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  sell  the  **  reserved  mineral  lands  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa  ;"  and  thvr  were  accordingly  sold  in  the  spring  of  1847,  after 
being  duly  advertised  according  to  law.  Titles  have  now  become  quieted 
io  the  mining  country,  and  the  people,  instead  of  being  tenants  of  the 
government,  are  now  freeholders,  and  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent 
that  section  from  moving  forward  to  its  high  destiny.  ' 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipments  of  lead  firom  Galena  and 
Dubuque,  and  all  other  points  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  for  the  last  sevea 
years,  and  number  of  pigs  shipped  every  month — also,  the  estimated  value 
of  the  lead  shipped  each  year : — 


1841.     1842. 


Moimit. 

February . . 


184S. 

— Number 


March 4,080 

April 9l;296 

May«- 91,233 

June 57,110 

July^ 58,820 

August 37,257 

September 16,093 

October. 46,286 

November 50,640 


80,125 
65.080 
46,515 
37,959 
54,436 
434^0 
39,081 
54,941 
26,472 


73,449 
122.224 
74,475 
77,333 
674J33 
45,400 
67»473 
33,734 


1844.  184S. 

of  Pip  of  Lwd  — 

5,287 

78,636  97.746 

82,737  104,558 

89,982  93,623 

80,784  87,058 

66,699  68,153 

55,200  107.957 

54,203  63,424 

63,072  78.887 

53,288  71,767 


1846.     1847. 


29,141 

125,679 

137.726 

117,310 

86,555 

47,185 

58,869 

71.502 

58,436 


24.688 

73,150 

119,415 

185,021 

107^18 

65,080 

73,537 

56,335 

67,514 


Total 452,814  447,859  561,321  €24.601  778,460  732,403  772,656 

Small  bar  lend  equol  to..      2,750         840      2,410       

Shot  in  kegs  equal  to....       7,840       5,000       

Shipped  by  Lakes 25,000    15,400  10,000    10,000    20,000    15,(.0O 


TotaU 463,414  473.699  584.131  634,601  788,460  752,403  787,656 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  IN 

1841  of  452.814  pigs  of  lead  of  70  pounds  eadi  at  3  cts.  is 

••  2,750    »«   in  small  bare  at  34  cts.  i8«. 

••  7,840    "   in  shot  at  41  cts.  is , 

Total  value...! ^ 

1842  of  447,839  pigs  of  70  pounds  each  at  02  37)  is. ^ 


840 


iu  small  bars  at  3  cts.  is... 


Total  valae 

1843  of  5f3,731  pigs  of  70  pounds  each  a(  f2  37)  is.. 

1844  of  624,601  ..  m  2  82)  is... 

1845  of  778,460  "  "  3  cts.  is.... 

1846  of  732,403  "  ««  f2  90  is.... 

1847  of  787,656  *•  "  S  cts.  is.... 


f  950  909  40 

6,737  50 

24.696  00 

89^2,342  90 

9744,532  33 

1,764  00 

9746,296  S3 
937.209  00 
1.235.184  47 
1.634.766  00 
1,486.778  09 
1,654,077  60 


VALUE  OP  LEAD  FRODtTCED  IN  TBB  LEAD  MINES  OF  THE  UTPER  MISSISSIPH. 


For  the  year  1R41 f  982342  90 

«         1842 746.296  33 

«         1843 ^ 937.209  00 

•*         1844 ];235,184  47 

Total  valae  prodnoed  in  seven  fean^ 


Forthe  year  1845 $1,634,766  00 

1846 1.486,788  09 

1847 1,654,077  00 


98,676,647  » 
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Such  18  the  product  of  the  Upper  MiMissippi  Mines  in  their  infancj, 
yielding  for  seven  years  an  annual  average  of  $1,239,521  worth  of  lead; 
and  this,  so  far  from  exhausting  the  quantity,  has  served  to  prove  the  great 
richness  of  that  mining  country,  and  the  vast  amount  of  lead  that  can  be 
produced — an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  every  demand  for  centuries  to 
come.  ■•  B.  w« 


MERCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


GUARAKTEB — ^PROMISE  TO  FAT  THE  DEBT  OF  AROTIIBR. 

Lr  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (Boston,  Mass.,)  Judge  Ward  presiding. 
Charles  E.  Wiggin  vs.  Thomas  P.  Smith. 

This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  a  debt  due  from  the  defendant's  brother, 
Moses  M.  Smith,  to  the  plaintiff,  which  the  plaintifl*  alleged  the  defendant  had 
agreed  to  pay.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant's  brother  was  in  business  in  Wa- 
terville,  Maine,  in  1839-40,  and  was  owing  the  plaintiff  the  debt  in  question ;  that 
becoming  embarrassed,  he  made  a  mortgage  of  nis  property  to  secure  certain  of 
his  creditors,  amon?  whom  was  his  brother,  but  in  whiph  he  made  no  provision 
for  the  plaintiff*  ancTthree  or  foar  other  of  his  creditors ;  that  shortly  after  making 
the  mortgage,  the  preferred  creditors  met,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  and 
the  Smiths  that  Thomas  (the  defendant)  should  take  aU  the  property  and  pay 
them,  in  common  with  himself,  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar ;  and  to  this  end  he  cave 
them  his  notes  to  that  amount,  and  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  him,  solely, 
was  consummated.  Shortly  after,  as  Mo.«es  M.  testified,  he  reqaested  his  brother 
to  provide  for  two  other  debts,  the  plaintiff's  and  a  Mr.  Pray's ;  but  whether  he 
(the  defendant)  undertook  and  promised  to  do  so,  absolutely,  at  that  time,  the  wit- 
ness was  unable  to  state.  He  added,  however,  that  he  expected  the  property 
wonld  yield  more  than  the  amount  of  indebtment  secured,  and  that  Thomas  haa,  * 
in  fnct,  since  paid  Pray's  debt  in  full.  He  further  testified  that  the  assets  had 
iiot  yielded  as  mach  as  was  anticipated,  and  tliat  his  brother  fell  short  some  9300 
of  his  50  per  cent  dividend.  The  defendant  was  two  years  and  upwards  in  set- 
tlin?  up  the  estate  ;  and  the  witness,  himself,  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  obtained 
his  discharge  shortly  after,  or  while  the  bankrupt  act  was  in  force. 

The  plaintiff  proved,  by  his  clerk,  that  after  tne  assignment  the  defendant  came 
hito  hifl  store  and  promised  orally  to  pay  the  debt  sueafor;  that  he  declared  that 
Mr.  Wiggin  need  give  himself  no  trouble  about  it,  for  he  wonld  see  the  debt  paid, 
dollar  for  dollar;  and,  in  a  subsequent  interview,  that  he  would  pay  it  in  cash 
when  his  brother  came  up,  or  would  give  his  note  and  his  brother's  endorsement 
The  plaintiff  further  put  into  the  case  the  following  memorandum  in  writing  ;— 
•* Boston,  December  15th,  1841.  I  hereby  agree  to  pay  the  principal  of  a  debt 
now  duo  by  M.  M.  Smith  to  C.  E.  Wiggfin,  at  some  future  time,  if  he  does  not. 
T.  p.  Smith.  The  time  to  be  designated  by  me  when  I  have  settled  nphis  afl&irs, 
now  unsettled  In  my  hands.    T.  P.  Smith." 

The  plaintiff  further  proved  that,  in  an  interview  with  the  defendant  and  a  mu- 
tual friend,  in  the  sprin?  of  1845,  the  defendant  admitted  that  he  had  settled  up 
bis  brother's  afl&irs,  and  that  he  had  given  the  written  promise  just  mentioned; 
and,  when  pressed  to  designate  a  time  for  payment,  under  the  agreement,  that  he 
answered, "  a  hundred  years  hence." 

He,  however,  assigned,  as  a  reason,  his  recent  engagement  for  going  into  busi- 
nws  anew,  by  which  he  was  under  obligation  to  pay  no  old  debts.  The  same 
witness  also  spoke  of  his  treating  the  promise  as  a  merely  voluntary  one,  though 
he  admitted  he  had  originally  made  it  to  save  his  brother^s  property  from  attach- 
ment 

Upon  this  evidence  the  defendant's  counsel  contended — 1.  That  the  plamtiff's 
declaration,  which  contained  only  the  money  counts  and  an  account  annexed,  was 
msofficient  to  support  a  cause  of  action  founded  on  an  agreement  to  pay  the  debt 
^  tBother.    %  That  the  written  agreement  was  only  tantamoont  to  an  indefinite 
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poBtponement  of  the  obligation  to  pay ;  and,  3.  That  there  waB  no  mflkient  eon- 
sideration  for  the  promise. 

Wabd,  J.,  ralea,  as  matter  of  law,  upon  the  two  first  points,  that  the  declara- 
tion was  sufficient  under  the  generally  received  use  of  the  count  for  an  account 
annexed ;  though,  under  former  strictness  of  pleading,  a  more  special  averment 
of  the  contract  might  have  been  requisite ;  that  the  promise  of  the  defendant  was 
to  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  promise  to  pay  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  not  a  mere 
right  of  naming  any  evasive  or  impossible  period.  The  third  point  he  submitted 
to  the  jury  as  a  question  of  fact  upon  the  evidence,  instructing  them  that  a  suffi- 
cient consideration  would  be  made  out  if  they  believed  either  that  the  defendant 
made  the  promise  in  the  expectation  that  the  unsettled  aflairs  of  his  brother's 
would  yield  anything  over  and  above  the  obligations  which  he  had  assumed,  or 
that  the  plaintiff  was  induced  to  forego  his  lew  remedies  against  the  property  of 
Moses  M.  Smith,  then  in  the  defenda!nt*s  hancb,  and  had  su&red  prejudice  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $224  38,  whole  amount  claimed. 

AFFROVED  ENDORSED  NOTES. 

The  "  Delta''  furnishes  the  followinjr  decision  of  Judge  Strawbridge,  at  the 
Fourth  District  Court,  in  the  case  of  The  Commercial  Bank  vs.  Brand.  The 
point  decided  may  prove  of  importance  to  persons  selling  real  estate  for  *^  ap- 
proved endorsed  notes." 

.  The  facts  are  briefly  these :— Several  years  ago  Geo.  Buchanan  and  others 
sold  to  A.  &  J.  Wetzel,  at  auction,  certain  real  estate,  for  which  the  latter  gave 
their  notes,  with  Brand  as  payee  and  endorser.  Several  other  parties  were  sub- 
sequent endorsers.  The  Uommercial  Bank  discounted  the  notes,  and,  failing  to 
prove  notice  of  protest  to  Brand,  as  ^  endorser,"  attempted  to  make  him  liable  as 
"  surety,"  and  contended  that,  as  surety,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  notice*  We 
understand  the  law  to  be  not  clearly  settled  on  the  question. 

Commercial  Bank  of  New  Orleans  vs.  John  Brand.— The  plaintiff  having 
failed  to  show  notice  of  demand,  &c.,  to  the  endorser,  now  insists  that  this  was 
not  necessary,  as  the  endorser,  having  put  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  note  pre- 
viously to  delivery,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation,  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as  surety,  and  is  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  notice  ;  and  authorities  from  the 
decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court  have  been  referred  to  to  sustain  the  position. 
So  far  as  these  decisions  relate  to  cases  where  those  not  in  any  manner  parties 
to  the  note,  I  fully  acquiesce  in  them.  If  any  of  them  have  gone  further,  and 
declare  that  one  who  has  been  a  party  to  the  note,  and  in  this  character  endorsed 
it,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  it  dispenses  with  notice  of  protest.  From  the  research 
time  has  enabled  me  to  make,  I  do  not  find  any  of  them  have  so  settled  it.  Glad 
I  should  be  to  see  this  branch  of  commercial  law  reformed,  and  cleared  from 
the  mass  of  technicalities  which  have  gathered  around  it,  and  rendered  what 
should  be  one  of  the  plainest,  one  of  the  most  abstruse.  I  regard  this  case  as 
approaching,  in  character,  what  is  termed  an  accommodation  note  more  than 
any  other.  In  this  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  that  the  endorser  is  but  a 
surety  ;  and  yet  it  is  most  unquestionable,  as  a  legal  principle,  that  an  accommo- 
dation endorser  is  entitled  to  notice. 

A  thousand  auction  sales  take  place  in  a  vear — aye,  ten  thousand  ;  both  real 
and  personal  estates  are  advertised  to  be  settled  for  by  approved  endorsed  notes. 
I  have  never  known  of  a  case,  under  such  a  contract,  where  the  holder  of  the 
note  was  dispensed  from  the  obligation  of  giving  notice— the  reason  given  for  it, 
(a  very  familiar  one  in  nine  casee  out  of  ten)  being  that  the  endorser  is  thereby 
enabled  to  look  to  the  means  of  securing  himself,  is  just  as  strong  in  these  as  in 
any  other  case.  The  law  of  promissory  notes  is  an  exception  to  contracts  gene- 
rally, and  where  parties  choose  to  place  their  obligations,  in  this  form,  1  think 
they  should  be  held  to  the  consequences,  as  in  any  other  act  of  simulation,  how- 
ever innocent 

It  has  been  settled,  both  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  that  where  the  note  is  marked  **  ne  varictur^^^  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  holder  to  look  into  the  consideration.    The  plaintiffi  in  this 
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case,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  are  oot  partieB  to  whom  the  Bote^  tbos  endorsed,  was 
gtren.  The  presnniptioD  is,  from  the  endorseiDent,  tfant  they  took  it  in  the  com- 
mon coarse  of  trade,  most  probably  discounted  it 

I  cannot  consent  to  be  the  first  to  unsettle  the  decisions  which  form,  as  it  were, 
landmarks  in  the  law  merchant,  with  the  Teflecdon  that,  if  I  err,  there  is  another 
trtbonal  to  correct  the  error,  with  more  time  and  better  opportonities  of  informa- 
tion.    I  give  jodgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 

ACnOH  TO  RECOVER  AMOUVT  OF  DRAFTS — tTATVTE  OF  LIMITATIQHS. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  I^eas,  (Boston,  Mass.)  N.  H.  firigham  vs.  J.  M. 
Thompson. 

This  was  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  amonnt  of  two  drafts,  of  (1 83  each, 
both  beins  dated  Boston,  January  23, 1840 ;  one  payable  in  twenty  days,  and  the 
other  in  thirty  days  from  date,  drawn  by  the  plaintiff,  and  directed  to  Messrs. 
Thompson  &.  Hey  wood,  New  York,  and  by  them  accepted. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  defendant,  with  Hey  wood,  now  deceased,  were 
doing  business,  under  the  above  style,  as  commission  merchants  in  New  York  for 
several  years  prior  to  April  28,  1840 ;  when,  from  the  embarrassments  of  the 
times,  they  executed  an  assignment  of  their  effects,  under  the  laws  of  New  York. 
In  July,  1840,  the  defendant  came  into  this  commonwealth  to  reside,  and  has  con- 
tinued his  residence  here  since.  On  the  23d  of  December,  1840,  he  filed  his  pe- 
tition to  be  discharged  from  his  separate  and  partnership  debts,  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts insolvent  mw  of  1838,  and,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1841,  received  his 
certificate  of  such  discharge.  The  plaintiff,  though  entitled  in  the  writ,  which 
was  dated  the  11th  of  November,  1846,  as  now  resident  of  New  Orleans,  was, 
at  the  date  of  the  drafts,  and  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
commonwealth. 

The  defendant  pleaded,  in  bar  to  the  action,  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and  the 
discharge  in  insolvency. 

The  plaintiff  contended,  before  the  Court,  that  the  proceedings  in  insolvency 
suspended  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  asrainst  those  who  were 
creditors  at  the  time  of  the  assicrnment  made  under  the  Massachusetts  insolvent 
laws,  and  cited  to  this  point  WiUard  vs.  Clarke,  (7  MetcaJf  *s  Reports,  p.  486,) 
and  argued  before  the  jury,  that  the  discharge  under  these  laws  was  vitiated  by 
the  assignment,  made  by  the  defendant  while  a  resident  of  New  York. 

The  Court  instructed  the  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  this  trial,  that  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  was  no  bar  to  this  action,  and  that  the  discharge  was  to  be  consider- 
ed a  valid  bar,  unless  the  plaintiff,  who  held  the  burden  of  proof,  should  satisfy 
them  that  the  assignment  made  by  the  defendant,  in  New  York,  was  made  in 
contemplation  of  availing  himself  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  excepted  to  the 
rulinigr  of  the  Court. 

William  Brigham  for  the  plaintiff;  M.  S.  CRase  for  the  defendant. 

LIBEL  in  ADMntALTT — ^BILL  OF  SALE  AS  COLLATERAL  8ECT7RITT. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court — the  schooner  Ocean.  J.  N.  Harding,  Jr.,  vs. 
C.  A.  Replier. 

The  libellant  owned  one-half  of  the  schooner  Ocean,  the  other  half  being  the 
property  ofone  Eaton,  of  New  York,  who  gave  a  bill  of  sale  of  his  half  to  the  re- 
epondent,  as  collateral  security  for  a  debt  The  libellant,  while  acting  as  man- 
aging owner  %nd  ship's  husband,  sent  the  schooner  to  sea,  and  had  made  some 
preparations  to  send  her  on  another  voyage,  but  had  left  her,  with  no  one  on 
board,  for  several  days,  not  properly  fastened,  and  not  locked  up.  While  the 
schooner  was  in  this  condition,  she  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  respondent, 
who  refused  to  give  her  up  to  the  libellant ;  and,  under  a  mistake  of  title,  claimed, 
at  the  time,  ownership  of  the  whole  vessel.  Subsequently  to  the  bringing  of  this 
euit,  the  respondent  abandoned  his  claim  for  the  whole  of  the  vessel,  and  relied 
on  his  title  under  Eaton,  to  one-half,  and  claimed  the  better  right  to  possession. 

It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  libellant  that  the  title  of  the  respondent 
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mider  Eaton  was  yoid,  be  never  baTing  fulfilled  tbe  terms  of  bis  collateral  agree- 
ment ;  and  that  if  the  title  of  the  respondent  was  good,  the  libellant  had  the  better 
right  to  possession,  as  he  had  not  abandoned  the  general  possession  and  oversight 
of  the  vessel,  having  equitable  claims  upon  her  for  advances  already  made,  and 
in  consequence  of  contracts  for  a  new  voyage. 

Sprague,  J.,  ruled  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  libelfant  to  dispute  the 
title  of  the  respondent  under  Eaton,  as  the  bill  of  sale  was  absolute  on  its 
face,  and  that  it  was  for  Eaton  alone  to  take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture,  growing 
out  of  the  collateral  agreement ;  and  considering  Uie  respondent,  therefore,  as 
representing  the  other  half  ownership,  it  became  a  question  of  possession  between 
halfowners.  He  said  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  libellant  Kept  the  vessel  in  & 
negligent  manner;  so'  much  so,  that  the  respondent  was  warranted  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  schooner.  The  question  was,  whether  he  was  bound  to  restore  her 
on  tbe  appFication  of  tbe  libellant.  It  was  not  proved,  he  said,  lo  the  satisfactbn 
of  the  court,  that  the  libellant  had  claims  upon  the  respondent's  half  for  advance^ 
or  by  reason  of  any  contract  for  a  new  voyage,  which  created  an  equity  in  his 
favor.  He,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  leave  the  possession  where  he  found  it,  with 
the  respondent. 

It  being  suggested  by  the  libellant  that  this  suit  would  not  probably  have  been 
brought  nad  not  the  respondent  claimed  the  whole  vessel,  Uie  court  held,  that 
there  ehoukl  be  no  costs  prior  to  the  amendment  of  the  claim.  The  decree  was, 
that  the  libel  should  be  dismissed,  with  no  costs  to  the  respondent  prior  to  his 
answer.    R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  for  tbe  libellant ;  C.  L.  Hancock,  for  the  respondent. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  AGREEMENT  TO  ALLOW  A  CLERK  COBTUISfflON  ON  PROFITS. 

In  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  (England,)  Sittings  in  Banco.  Phillips  vs. 
Gushing. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  sum  of  money  due  to  the  plaintifi*  under  an 
agreement  by  which  he  contracted  to  serve  the  defendant  as  clerk  in  a  certain 
business  for  ten  years,  and  the  defendant  promised  to  pay  him  yearly,  and  every 
year,  so  long  as  he  should  continue  and  remain  such  clerk,  the  sum  of  j£200,  \k 
equal  quarterly  payments ;  and  over  and  above  the  said  sum  of  jC200,  so  mnch 
lawful  money  as  would  amount  to  15  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  after 
deducting  all  orders,  debts,  dues,  and  expenses  which  should  be  paid  or  payable 
in  respect  of  the  business,  and  all  interest  on  capital,  and  losses  and  damages 
which  should  happen  by  reason  of  bad  debts  and  expenses.  Tbe  question  in  tne 
case  was  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  commission  of  15  per  cent  at 
the  year  on  a  rest  then  struck,  or  whether,  as  the  defendant  insisted,  tl)e  15  per 
cent  commission  was  payable  only  on  a  rest  ascertained  by  setting  ofiT  the  losses 
of  the  unfavorable  years  in  the  term  against  the  profits  of  the  more  fortunate 
years.  Mr.  Unthank  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  ana  Mr.  Peacock  for  the  defend- 
ant. The  Court  was  oi  opinion  that  the  agreement  gave  the  plaintifi*  a  title  to 
receive  his  share  of  profits  at  th Alose  of  each  year,  and  that  the  words  ^^  yearly 
and  every  year"  so  governed  the  whole  of  the  agreement  as  to  exclude  the  notion 
that  the  plaintiff  intended  to  take  the  risk  of  more  than  one  year  at  a  time.  Judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff. 

AN  AGREEMENT  BY  AN  ATTORNEY  TO  CLAIM  NOTHING  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SBRTICBS, 
IF  UNSUCCESSFUL,  IS  ILLEGAL. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  city  of  New  York,  October,  1847.  Harriet  C.  Osboro, 
Administratrix,  v.  Frederick  Marquand. 

This  was  an  action,  brought  in  the  name  of  the  admin istratrixf  to  recover  the 
sum  of  9133  47,  claimed  as  the  fees  of  Osgood  &  Sherman,  attorneys  at  law,  for 
their  professional  services  in  prosecuting  a  note  for  $125,  about  seven  years  be- 
fore, against  a  third  paHy.  It  was  proved,  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  that  Mr. 
Osgood  ofl^red  to  prosecute  the  note  on  his  own  account,  and  charge  nothing,  if 
unsuccessful,  which  was  the  case. 

The  case  was  tried  without  a  jury,  and  it  was  held  by  Oakley,  C.  J.,  that  an 
attorney,  in  makinj^  ffuch  an  agreement,  acts  illegally,  and  cannot  come  into 
court.    Judgment  Ux  defendant 
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TIB  HMBT  HAmKBT— LABOB  XHCKBASB  OF  IMPOETS  UTTO  THS  rORT  OP  MBW  TOEK  POE  SIX  WEEKS  OP 
rOCTt  PAST  TBAES—BXPOETS  PROM  NEW  TORE  DITEIHO  THE  HOICTHf  OP  DECEMBER  AKD  JANVAET 
UtT— PIBAIICBE  OP  LOKOON— THE  COTTON  TEADE  OP  EEOLAKD— EEITIBB  EEVKN1TB  IE  JAEVAET, 
1M7-8— EETUEEUI0  BABE  IE  THE  LONDON  MAEEET— I4BT  OP  PAILVEE8  IN  BUEOPE  PEOM  IbT  TO  30ni 
OPiANOAET,  1848— PINANCIAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  ONITED  8TATB8— ERVBItUB  OP  8AME  POE  LABT  8U 
EOllTBt  OP  1847 — DEBT  OP  UNITED  BTATBB,  1847— LOAN  OP  $18,000,000  ADTHOElXBD,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  mooey  market  of  New  York,  under  influences  to  which  we  last  mouth 
ctlied  attention,  has  become  decidedly  more  easy.  The  whole  trade  of  the 
eoontry  has  been  sound,  and  probably  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  country 
paid  up  better  than  during  the  last  winter ;  that  is  to  say,  the  collections  since 
September  have  been  as  good  as  was  ever  experienced  by  the  city  dealers.  Not 
withstanding  that  the  winter  has  been  an  open  one,  and  the  absence  of  snow  has 
greatly  retarded  the  inland  transportation  of  merchandise,  the  country  dealers 
take  less  time  in  their  payments  than  usual,  and  money  flowing  into  the  city,  puts 
jobbers  in  funds  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  all  parties  become  more  easy  ; 
more  particularly  that  money  flowing  into  the  vaults  of  the  city  banks  replaces 
toe  considerable  amounts  which  have  been  kited  abroad.  The  imports  at  the 
port  of  New  York  for  the  six  weeks  ending  with  February  12th,  have  been  very 
^ge— 60  per  cent  in  excess  of  thoie  of  last  year — as  follows : — 

DfFOSTS  lino  TUS  FOaT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  SIX  WEEKS  OF  TBB  TX1R8 

Bpeda.  Free  foods.         Datisbl*.         Total  importtd.         DntJas. 

1^8 $106,778     $631,961      $6,450,761      $7,189,500     $M40.036 

1S47 649.620        574.361         7,520,794        8,744,775        1.957,981 

1848 64,599        478,639      13,183,354      13,726.593        3,333,566 

These  figures  show  a  large  increase ;  but  it  may  be  ascribed  more  to  the  simnl- 
^^oeoQs  arrivals  of  a  number  of  packets,  than  to  an  actual  large  increase  of  im- 
portations for  the  season.  The  assortments  and  stocks  thus  ofiered  for  tlie  spring 
basiness  have  been  good,  but  the  opening  trade  was  backward,  notwithstanding 
tbat  the  best  spirit  seemed  to  prevail,  and  prices  at  public  sales  were  well  main- 
l*iaed  ander  active  bidding.  While  the  importation  of  goods  is  thus  large,  how- 
ever, a  material  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  produce  exported,  as 
compared  with  last  year.  For  the  months  of  January  and  December  they  have 
^n  as  follows : — 

XXPOETS  FROM  THE  FOIT  OF  HBW  YORK. 
< POEEXON  OOODB.— ^ 

SpooJo.  Free.  l>uUablB.  DomatUc.  Total. 

?w»nbcr $1,788,867     $29J78       $97,923     $1,944,694     $3,840,662 

™»n^ 1,738,354        42307        179,692        2,182,389        4,143,242 

Total  1848 .'     $3,527,221      $71,985     $277,615     $4,127,083     $7,983,904 

*    1847 73,728        95,149        237.418        7,254,852        7.658.147 

**    1846 155,548        80,679        226,548        4,456,145        4.918,920 

» is  observable  that  the  whole  exports  are  this  year  a  little  more  than  last  year 
'rorn  the  port ;  but  of  that  quantity,  one-half  this  year  was  specie.  The  exports 
"om  the  whole  country  are  very  considerably  less  than  last  year ;  but  returning 
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ease  in  the  London  market  in  some  deg^ree  holds  out  promise  of  an  eitended 
market.  We  have  before  remarked  on  the  condition  and  causes  of  the  state  of 
a&irs  in  London,  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  them  in  mind  in  order  to  retain 
a  just  view  of  afl&irs.  ^  The  amount  of  money  expended  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  years  1846-7,  was  £87,886,000  for  railways,  £10,000,000  for  Ireland,  and 
£33,000,000  for  imported  food,  making  £130,886,000  ;  or  say,  in  round  numbers, 
$664,426,000.  The  railway  expenditure  took  from  the  usual  channels  of  em- 
ployment 670,000  persons,  who,  with  their  dependents,  made  a  popnktkNi  of 
2,280,000  persons  employed  in  miproductive  aftid  unavailable  works,  at  wages 
which  enabled  them  to  consume  more  produce,  both  of  home  and  of  foreign 
gFowth,  than  usual.  The  first  expenditure  was  undertaken  with  the  express  and 
sole  purpose  of  employing  the  destitute,  and  enabling  them  to  buy  food.  In 
October,  1846,  the  number  so  employed  was  114,000.  In  the  following  March, 
this  number  had  risen  to  734,000,  representing  full  3,000,000  persons.  In  Eog^ 
land  and  Ireland,  therefore,  6,280,000  persons  were  subsisting  at  extra  wages  on 
the  public  funds,  producing  nothing  available,  and  eating  up  the  floating  capital 
of  the  country ;  while,  through  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  raw  material  was 
80  scarce  and  high,  as  to  diminish  the  production  of  goods  £9^19,862.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  exchanges  were  so  heavily  against  England  as  to  sink 
the  bank's  bullion  from  £16,000,000  to  £8,000,000,  in  October;  and  the  wondor 
is,  that  it  did  not  go  lower.  That  it  did  not,  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  those 
financial  operations  of  the  London  houses,  which  their  extended  connections  and 
unbounded  credit  enable  them  to  carry  out  for  the  replenishment  of  English  coflfera 
at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  the  commercial  world.  We  have  said  that 
the  financial  difficulties  of  England  grew  out  of  diminished  exports,  as  compared 
with  the  short  supply  and  high  price  at  which  raw  materials  were  procured. 
The  operation  in  the  cotton  trade  is  seen  in  the  following  figures : — 

Cotton  taken  for  Watte  1 1  ox .      Weight  of      , bzpoetid. x 

cuoramatioa.      par  pound.            yarn.                 Yam.               Goods.  GootoiMd. 

Lbt.                Lb:                 Lb:                  Lbs.                  Lb;  Lb«. 

1845 592,581,600  64,813^612  527,767,988  136,618,643  221,032,974  170,116^1 

1846 598,260,000  65,434,687  532,825,313  159,301,482  217,693,617  155,830^14 

1847 439,277,720  48,046,000  391,231,720  119,4224^54  191,969,597  79,839,869 

Decin'47  159,182,280  17,388,687  141,593,593  39,879,128  25,724,020  75,990345 
The  quantity  exported  is  rither  less  than  the  diminution  in  the  home  c<hi- 
sumption.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  value  of  the  raw  material  with  that  of  the 
goods  exported,  as  declared  by  the  shippers,  and  adding  one-third  to  the  same 
valuation  for  the  value  of  the  goods  consumed  at  home,  the  results  are  much 
against  the  manufacturers,  as  follows  :— 

Deelaiad  yaloe  Declared  ralae  Coct  of  Cotton  EzeanfaiTalse 

of  export*.  eonramad.  Total  Talne.     par  lb.      Amooat.             of  ffoodi. 

1845 je26,l  19,331  £19,610,657  £45,729,988    4|    £10,802,269  ^34,927,719 

1846 25,603,693  16,881,605  42,482,298    5        12,463,750      30,018,546 

1847 22,967,000  9,500,000  32,467,000    6t      11,668,314      20,798,686 

The  value  of  goods  consumed  is  estimated  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  ex- 
ported, and  one-third  added.  The  result  is,  that  while  mann&ctnrers  paid 
£866,046  more  for  the  raw  material,  they  got  £14,139,033  less  for  the  goods  Id 
1847  than  they  did  in  1846.  So  very  material  a  change  in  their  affairs  must 
have  been  very  trying  to  them.  It  appears  that  in  1846,  30  per  cent  of  the.  whole 
production  was  consumed  at  home ;  and  in  1847,  but  18  per  cent    This  great  n- 
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daetioa  is  nol,  in  a  year  when  all  foreign  loxaries,  wines,  tea,  coS^,  sugar, 
toliaceo,  etc.,  were  consumed  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before,  supposed  to 
arise  from  a  positive  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  goods  taken  by  consumers,  but 
throu^  a  diminution  of  stocks  held  by  shop-keepers,  through  the  operation  of 
the  railway  calls.  This  mania  pervaded  all  classes,  soaking  up  the  means  of  all 
descriptions  of  dealers ;  and  when  ^  the  calls*'  began  to  be  responded  to  with  diffi- 
culty, holders,  to  avoid  forfeit,  were  obliged  to  draw  funds  from  their  business,  and 
stocks  of  goods  on  hand  diminished,  as  the  railway  payments  swelled  in  amount. 
The  growing  distrust  induced  spinners  to  contract  their  credits,  and  suspend 
operations ;  gnd^  at  one  time,  iiearly  half  of  the  cotton  hands  were  out  of  employ. 
The  exports  of  England  beiog  thus  unfavorably  situated,  the  money  prepare 
operated  first  to  break  down  dealers  in  produce,  causing  the  prices  to  fall.  Next, 
a  sospension  of  railroads,  throwing  numbers  out  of  employ,  and  reducing  the  con- 
snmption  of  foreign  produce.  The  government  had  in  March  began  to  discharge 
the  Irish  laborers  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  per  month,  that  they  might  return  to 
agricultural  employments,  and,  by  so  doing,  produce  more,  and  consume  less. 
He  harvests,  therefore,  in  England  and  Ireland,  were  better,  and  the  price  of  food 
fell.  The  suspension  of  mills  and  railways,  and  of  the  government  expenditure, 
operated  upon  labor  by  reducing  its  price.  The  new  cotton  crop  was  supposed 
abundant,  and  its  price  fell  60  per  cent.  Food,  labor,  and  raw  material,  were  thus 
at  the  command  of  the  manufiicturer  in  plentiful  supply,  and  at  as  low  rates  as 
were  ever  known.  The  next  step  was  money,  which  was  dearer  in  London 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  8  a  20  per  cent  in  London,  and  5  per 
cent  in  New  York.  The  large  London  houses  have  branches  whose  credit  is 
No.  I.  in  the  markets  where  they  respectively  operate,  and  these  comprise  all  the 
trading  places  of  the  commercial  world.  Each  of  their  branches  made  use  of  its 
credit  in  the  shape  of  sixty-day  bills  and  notes,  to  obtain  money,  and  send  it  to 
London.  From  every  possible  quarter  gold  poured  into  the  vaults  of  the  London 
bank,  raising  the  amount  held  from  J&8,000,000  in  October,  to  £13,176,712, 
January  22d,  1848.  Precisely  as  tbe  operation  progressed,  money  fell  in  London, 
and  rose  elsewhere.  In  New  York,  the  paper  of  foreign  houses  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  sold  1  a  1  i  per  cent  per  month.  In  New  York,  from  5  per  cent, 
money  rose  to  24  per  cent  per  annum  ;  while  in  London,  the  minimum  rate  fell 
is  the  same  time  from  8  to  3  per  cent — the  bank  reducing  the  rate  to  4  per  cent 
January  28th.  Money,  the  third  element  in  manufacturing,  thus  again  became 
cheap ;  and  with  cheap  capital  and  raw  material,  the  hands  were  gradually  re- 
employed at  reduced  wages ;  the  result  being  goods  which  could  be  sold  cheaper 
than  any  before  in  the  market.  While  these  cheap  goods  were  thus  being  hurried 
tbroad,  the  imports  fell  oflT  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  afiect  the  English 
government  revenues,  which  were  as  follows,  from  the  taxes  on  consumable 
goods- — 

BRmSH  aETXNUS  FOR  THE  QUARTSR  EITDINO  JANUARY  5. 

CuitonM.               Excite.               Btampi.              All  other.  Total. 

1847 iM,514,721     je3,608,i55     Xl,740,687     ^63,622.865  jei2,486,388 

1848 4,111,862        3,246,833        1,564,855        2,638,246  11,560.696 


Decrease....        £4^J^9        J6361,323        £175,833         i;935,693 

The  customs  fell  off  9  per  cent,  and  the  excise  10  per  cent;  an  enormous  de- 
cline in  the  articles  consumed  for  the  quarter,  equal  to  a  decline  in  the  revenue 
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of  £3,700,000  for  the  year.  The  financial  operations,  however,  were  to  replace 
fif  the  cummercial  cities  the  money  borrowed  by  the  banking  branches,  without 
sending  back  the  coin.  It  was  simply  procuring  an  advance  to  England  on  goods 
to  be  manufactured ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  while  the  exports  of  doinestie 
produce  from  New  York  ha^ve  dech'ned  one-half,  or  $3,100,000,  the  imports  of 
goods  have  increased  $5,000,000,  making  a  difference  of  $8*000,000  against  New 
York  alone,  a  sum  equal  to  the  exports  of  specie  from  the  country  to  England 
from  November  to  February.  The  prospect  is,  therefore,  that  England  will  very 
rapidly  recover  from  her  depression,  and  that  the  manufacturers  will  realize  large 
profits  until  the  revival  of  railway  expenditure  again  draws  upon  their  resonrces. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  position  of  the  cotton  trade  would  appear  to  be 
healthy. 

Notwithstanding  the  returning  ease  in  the  London  market,  the  failures  con- 
tinue throughout  Europe  among  merchants  connected  with  England,  although  it 
would  appear  stoppages  are  less  numerous  in  London. 

FAniURES  IN  ENQLAND  ANP  OTHER  PARTS  OF  EUROPE  FROM  JANUART  1  TO  30. 


Anderson,  M'Grc«or,  and  Co.,  merehanti,  Glatgow. 
Anderson,  J.,  andCo.,  merrbantt,  Glutgow. 
Baart,  A.,  mercbaot,  Fnnkfort       ^ 
Barnes.  W..  woollen  maoafacturar,  Milorow,  near 

Rochdale. 
Bass,  Michel,  banker,  Paris. 
Batson  and  Son,  iron  and  coal  merchants.  Dudley. 
Bertram  and  Parkinson,  general  merch.,  Newcastle. 
Boehmer,  J.,  wholesale  drng^t,  Frankfort. 
Boissiere,  A.,  merchant,  Algiers. 
Bonnevialie,  C,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Algiers. 
Brightmaft,  J.,  and  Co.,  B.  I.  merchants,  London. 
Ca^ll.  Headlam,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Newcastle* 

on  Tyne. 
Cbnrch,  Lake,  and  Co.,  merchants.  Calcotta. 
Cochetaux  and  Co.,  manuractnrers,  Templeuve. 
Cockerel  I  and  Co..  merchants,  Calcutta. 
Cohen,  Julias,  banker,  Paris. 
Colville,  Gilmore,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Calcutta. 
Croset,  Nephew,  and  Co.,  mercbauts,  Mareeillea. 
Cunard.  Joseph,  timber  merchant,  Miramichi. 
Cux  and  Co..  bankers,  Carbrube. 
Delaunay  and  Co.,  merchants,  Havre. 
Deerjng.  drysalter,  Frankfort 
Durand  and  Mackenzie,  merchants,  London. 
Fnjon,  C,  Montpellier. 
Farel,  — ,  Mon^liier. 

Ferguson.  A.,  timber  and  hardware  mercli.,  Dublin. 
Flenbeim.  L.  U.,  banker,  Frankfurt. 
Fore,  B.  F..  and  Co.,  merchants,  Calcutta. 
Oilmour  and  Kerr,  spinners,  Glasgow. 
Gontard,  J.  F.,  and  Son,  bankers,  Frankfort. 
Graham,  J.  and  C,  cotton  si>inner8,  Glasgow. 
Oranier,  — ,  banker,  Montpellier. 
Haas,  C.  C,  merchant,  Frankfort 


Haber  and  Co.,  bankers,  Carlsmhe. 

Hardman  and  Co.,  merchants,  Lirerpool. 

HeidelburK  Brothers,  merchants,  Frankfort. 

Heilbutt  Reubens,  and  Co.,  merchants,  iModon. 

Hennekine,  Louis,  banker,  Mons. 

HoflTraan,  M.,  merchant  Frankfort 

Hopkins,  Henry,  stock  broker,  London. 

Hughesdon  ana  Co.,  merchants,  Calcutta. 

Kantsow  and  Biel,  shipowners.  Stockholm. 

Kramer  and  Son,  general  merchaots.  i' 

Krug,  M.,  merchant,  Lubeck. 

Rusel  pnd  Co.,  Carlsruhe. 

Lacy,  John,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Lake.  Hammill,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Calcotta. 

Lee,  J.  Maclean,  underwriter,  London. 

Lesase  and  I^abry,  denlers  in  cotton  goods,  Paifa. 

Lynir,  Mattheson,  and  V^.,  merchants,  Caicutta. 

Maintx.  M.,  merchant  Oflenbach. 

Maring  and  Co.,  Offenbach. 

May,  Fordyce,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Calcutta. 

M'Phail,  A.  F.  A.,  and  Co.,  spinneia,  Glasigow. 

Mullens  and  Co.,  merchants,  Calcutta. 

Ox  ley,  Dunlop,  and  Co^  Bradford. 

Piitt  J.  C,  merchant  8t.  Petersburgh. 

Previnaire,  M.  T.,  manufacturer,  Haarlem. 

Shearman,  Mulliss.  and  Co.,  merchants,  Oaleatla. 

Smith,  Co  well,  and  Co  ,  merchants.  Colentta. 

Spengcl.  J.  D.,  merchant  Hamburgh. 

Svers,  Livingiion,  and  Co.,  merchants.  Bonbay. 

Taylor,  W.  and  A..  manufactur«>rs,  Glasgow. 

Thome,  William,  merchant  London. 

Vfilkart  and  Lubeck,  timber  merchants,  Ootteobnig. 

Waddle,  T.,  and  Co..  merchants,  Gla^ow. 

Ward  and  Angell,  leather  (actota,  London. 


It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  operation  of  restoring  the  financial  condition 
of  £ngland  has  been  adverse  to  the  revenues  of  the  government^  it  has  been  highly 
favorable  to  those  of  the  United  States,  swelling  the  customs  to  an  amount  far 
above  what  has  been  received  in  any  year  since  1837.  The  pressure  has  bore 
heavily  upon  the  Atlantic  merchants,  but  they  have  borne  it  firmly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  foreign  houses  and  branches,  viz :  Prime,  Ward  &  Co.,  Kleng^ 
lien,  a  German,  and  Panafi^  &  Co.,  and-  Delaunay  Sl  Co.,  French  houses.  No 
American  merchants  of  importance  have  given  way.  A  cotton-printing  establish- 
inent  at  Providence,  and  three  iron-works,  one  at  Boston,  and  one  at  Worcester,  are 
the  most  extensive  stoppages  at  the  East ;  and  also  an  iron  house  in  New  York. 
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The  reveoDM  of  the  federal  government  (or  the  six  months  ending  with  De- 
eember  aist,  comprising  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1848,  are  as  follows  : — 

VrnVTED  STATES  RETIIfTTlS  FOft  THE  SIX  MOKTRS  ENOIR0  WITH  DEOBMBIB. 

CnatooM.  Lands.        MbcVlanaooi.  ToUl.  Loum. 

1846 89,799,791     fl,0e>3^47     851,011      910.914,049     f9,313.700 

1847« 16,444,132        1.805,8  i9      1j7,033        18,357,014        8,927,52a 


96.C443&1        9.4i.6u2     f9J,0^2       97,442,965        

To  thi^  rery  considerable  extent  have  the  regular  revenues  of  the  country  in* 
creased  daring  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  the  table  we  have  given 
above,  of  the  imports  and  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
customs  continue  to  increase  in  a  ratio  equal  to  80  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 
Shonld  this  ratio  he  mainUined,  the  customs  will  reach  over  940,000,000,  ex* 
ceeding  the  estimates  by  some  9d*<)00,000.  From  the  circumstances  which  we 
have  indicated  as  favoring  the  production  in  England  of  goods  on  very  favorable 
terms,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  but  that  late  in  the  season  importations  will 
continue  large ;  more  particularly  that  the  country  seems  so  able  and  willing  to 
coDsiime.  Domestic  cotton  goods  generally  have  not  declined  in  the  ratio  of  the 
frU  of  the  raw  material,  which  is  equal  to  l^  cents  per  yard  of  cloth  since  Sep- 
tember. The  spring  demand  being  good,  the  export  of  surplus  stocks  easily 
suffices  to  maintain  prices  here.  It  is  also  gratifying  that  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  past  year,  by  which  full  9^^0  0,0J0  was  added  to  the  floating  capital 
of  the  country,  has  stimnlaed  an  increased  demand  for  the  public  lands,  neaHy 
tobling  the  revenue  from  that  source.  The  debt  of  the  federal  government,  De- 
cember Ist,  1847,  was  as  follows  : — 

UiriTED  SrATES  NATIONAL  TEST  DECEMBER,  1847. 

Old4ebt.Anid«dand  anftinded tl30.0<»  06 

IMc  of  tiMDiMrict  of  Columbia 1.080000  00 

L»uort64i 0*s           18G9  8.343 ff«  03 

1843^ •....        5'i           1853  0,6m,331  3> 

Trmott  ooCM  prior  to  1843 0*«            ....  S39,T80  31 

^*              ••               fuodod  DOT  act  of  1847.        «*•           1867  77.178  00 

DcU  to  March  4, 1845 f $16,476,010  7$ 

LoaBori848.. 6*«           1856  4,090.149  45 

1817. 6*t           1867  0,173.772  00 

Maricu  hMtonoitT &*■           ....  301,953  30 

Boaatjloao 6*«       Pleatare.  84,535  00 

nMranr  BOl«  per  act  of  1846. G*s           ....  984.7jU  00 

1847 6'«           ....  13,639.500  00 

Tbial  war  debt 99.183,648  66 


tal •45,659,659  40 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  authorized,  by  the  acts  of  1846  and  1847, 
94,103,828  66,  available  to  is  ue  December  Ist;  and  the  loan  now  pas  ed 
Congress  authorizes  ;$  16,000,000  more,  which  will  swell  the  whole  amount  to 
$66362,487  96.  Probably,  by  reason  of  the  large  revenues  of  the  customs,  this 
tmouot  will  carry  the  government  through  the  current  year.  The  customs 
doriog  the  month  of  January  were  mostly  paid  in  treasury  notes,  by  reason  of 
their  having  fallen  to  such  a  discount  as  made  them  a  desirable  medium  of  meet- 
ing the  government  dues.  Several  millions  were  probably  absorbed  in  this  way, 
otsing  the  market,  because  it  was  equivalent  to  paying  off  at  the  moment  an  equal 
imount  of  debt ;  but,  inasmuch  as  that  the  notes  are  re-issuable,  they  did  not  di- 
minish the  means  of  the  government.  The  new  loan  of  916,000,000  will,  it  is 
•apftosed,  be  negotiated  on  such  terms  as  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  sending 
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specie  to  Mexico,  an  operation  very  much  like  sending  "  coals  to  Newcastle." 
The  English  mining  interests  can  procure  their  funds  from  Mexico  on  very  ad* 
vantageous  terms,  by  taking  United  States  obligations  for  it,  deliverable  there.  The 
increase  of  United  States  stock,  how  onerous  soever  the  payment  of  the  interest  may 
be  to  the  federal  treasury,  is  not,  under  the  circumstances,  calculated  to  over- 
burden the  nuurket  The  floating  capital  of  the  country,  on  which  a  govern* 
ment  loan  must  necessarily  rest,  is  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity.  As 
we  have  already  said,  the  large  exports  of  farm  produce  last  year  added 
$50,000,000  to  the  national  wealth— of  which,  in  round  numbers,  $23,000,000 
was  in  the  shape  of  circulating  coin  imported,  coined  at  the  national  mint,  and 
passed  into  general  circulation,  increasing  the  capital  of  the  country  by  that 
amount ;  and  each  year  now  adds  immensely  to  the  surplus  available  for  all  pur- 
poses. While  the  basis  on  which  government  stocks  may  rest  is  thus  becoming 
strengthened  and  broader,  the  actual  amount  of  stocks  afloat  scarcely  increases. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  are  adopting  a  course  which  must  lead  to 
the  speedy  extinguishment  of  their  respective  debts  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Tennessee,  which  is  pursuing  a  most  unwise  course  m  lending  its  credit  to  rail- 
roads, after  all  the  experience  of  other  Sates  upon  that  subject,  most  government 
debts  are  in  process  of  curtailment,  leaving  room  for  the  national  loans  to  find  a 
market  There  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  the  whole  amount  ($65,000/)00) 
authorized,  will  be  placed  easily  in  this  maritet ;  and  when  we  contrast  this  fact 
with  the  absolute  dependence  upon  foreign  capitalists  which  the  government  pre- 
sented a  few  years  ago  when  in  want  of  a  small  loan,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
congratulation. 


COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS. 


THE  WHALE  HSHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1847. 
The  "  New  Bedford  Shipping  List "  furnishes  us  with  the  data  for  making  up  oar  usoal 
annual  statement  of  ^e  whale  fishery  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  year.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  and  whalebone  imported  into  ibe 
several  ports  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  this  branch  of  commercial  enterprise  during 
the  year  1847  >— 

IMTORTATIORS  OP  SFEKM  AND  WHALB  OIL  AlH)  WHALEBONE  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  Of  1847- 

FORTI. 

Bristol 

Warren 

Providence..... 

Newport 

Stoniogtonr... 

Mjrstic 

New  London . 
Bridgeport.... 
Sag  Harbor.... 

Greenport 

Cold  Spring... 
New  Yorlu... 


Ports. 

Sperm  oil.  Whale  oil.  Whalebone. 

BUa. 

BNs. 

Lis. 

New  Bedford. 

56,437 

98,735  1,568,200 

Fairhaven 

12,032 

11,280 

91.700 

Mattapoisett.. 

1,369 

574 

3,600 

Sippican 

488 

104 

Wareham 

1,049 

1.644 

5,900 

Westport 

1,883 

1.485 

13,400 

Holmes's  Hole 

629 

2,902 

32,700 

Edgartown.. . . . 

2A40 

3,939 

39,900 

Nantucket.... 

23,387 

2,021 

8,000 

Barnstable..... 

238 

8 

Provincetown. 

2.020 

20 

Boston 

3.859 

445,100 

Lynn 

75 

1,575 

8,000 

Fall  River 

188 

28 

Sperm  oil.  Whale  oil.  Whalebocw. 

BbU. 

BbU. 

LU. 

272 

130 

1,441 

5,106 

id,9o6 

514 

8.854 

127,500 

1,743 

1,148 

...... 

705 

18,460 

146,900 

840 

11,414 

59.600 

4,755 

76,340 

382.500 

230 

1,365 

4,000 

3.257 

51,599 

279,900 

633 

9.880 

60,429 

^201 

2,797 

31,458 

68 

1,742 

2,000 

Total 120,753  313.150  3.341,680 


Commercial  StoHsHcs. 
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We  here  annex  a  table  of  the  importB,  du;.,  for  the  seven  previons  yeare,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison : — 

Teara.  8pOTm  oO.  Whale  oil.  WhaleboiM. 

1849 165,637  161,041  1,600,000 

1841 159,304  207,348  2,000,000 

1840 167.791  207,908  2,000,000 


Tear*.  Sperm  oil.  Wbaleoil.   Whalebone. 

1846 95,217  207/193  2,276,939 

1845 157,917  272,730  3,167,142 

1844 139,594  262,047  2,532,445 

1843 166,985  206,727  2,000,000 

fTATBMEUT  OF  THB  TOlfNAOB  OF  VESSELS  BMFLOTBD  IN  THE  WHAtE  FISHERY  JAITUART 

PoBTa.  Ships.  Bqt.  Brigi. 


New  Bedford.  247 
Fairhaven....  50 
Dartmouth..... 

Westport 

Mattapoisett. . 

SippicaiL. 

Wareham 

FafanoQth.. .... 

Holmes's  Hole 
Edgartown.... 

Ntotncket 

Yannoath. 

Prormcetown, 

PljmMnith 

Boston... 

Lynn- 

Salem... 

Portsmoadi.... 
FaURher.... 


I.  Schn. 

1 


Tons. 

80,946 

15,977 

111 

2,676 

2,079 

603 

804 

1,470 

949 

2,408 

24,070 

90 

1,988 

175 

100 

720 

660 

348 

1,743 


Ships. 


B<M.  Brigs.  Sehrs. 
1      ..      .. 


PoaTs. 
Freetown^ 

Somerset 

Bristol 1  

Warren 21 

Providence....       6 

Newport 6 

StonlpgtoiL....    25 

Mystic 15 

New  London.     59  ..       1      6 

Bridgeport.....      2 

Sag  Harbor...     50 

Greeoport 11  

New  Suffolk..       1  

Cold  Spring...      8 

Total,  1848  603  14    25    17 

"      1847  655  15    31    20 


1,1848. 

Tons. 

285 

137 

222 

7,071 

2,228 

1,826 

7,795 

4,680 

23,054 

709 

17323 

3,252 

227 

3,315 

210,541 
230;218 


Dec.,   1848    52      1      6      3      19,677 


KXFOBTS  OF  WHALE  OIL  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  BEDFORD  TO  FOREION  FORTS. 

1841.    1841.    1841.    1844.   184fi.    1846.    1847. 

BbU.  BbU.  BbU.  BbU.  Bblt.  BbU.  BbU. 

32,278        26,005        17,201        30,093        25,954       31^94        10,144 
The  exports  of  whale  oil  from  the  port  of  New  Bedford  in  1847,  were — to  Prussia, 
3,347  bbls. ;  to  Holland,  6,797  bbls.    In  1846,  the  exports  of  oil  from  this  port  were  3,841 
bbk  of  spenn,  and  31,894  bbls.  of  whale. 

EXPORTS  OF  WHALE  OIL  FROM  HXW  LONDON. 

From  New  London,  the  exports  of  whale  oil  and  bone  in  1847  were — to  Prussia,  1,794 
bUa  oil;  to  Germany,  1,529  bbls.  oil,  and  5,412  lbs.  bone. 

PRICE  OF  WHALE  OIL  AND  BONE  FOR  SB7EN  TEARS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  and  whale- 
bone for  the  year  1847,  together  with  the  average  price  per  year  for  seven  years  past : — 


Tsan. 

1847... 
1846.. 
1845.. 
1844.. 


flpm.  oil.  Wh.  oil. 

CtnU.       Cents. 

1014         36 
33} 
32} 
36i 


1011 

871 

88 

90) 


Wb'bono. 

Yean 

CenU, 

30} 

1843 

34 

1842 

331 

1841 

40 

1840 

Spm.  oil.  Wh.  oil. 

Cent:       CenU. 

63  344 

73  33| 

94  31| 

100  30i 


Wh*boiie. 
Cente, 
35} 

23 

19} 

19 


The  quantity  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  and  whalebone  on  hand  January  1,  1848,  as  fiir 
»  known  at  the  time  of  making  up  the  report,  was— of  sperm  oil,  5,696  bbls. ;  whale  oil, 
18^1  bbls. ;  whalebone,  543,500  lbs. 


NORTH-WEST  COAST  FISHERY. 


T«ui. 

Ships.    Average. 

1839 

2         1,400 

1840 

3          587 

1841 

20        1,412 

1848 

29        1,627 

Total. 
BbU. 
2,800 
1,760 
28,200 
47,200 


Yean. 

1843.. 
1844... 
1845.., 
1846.., 


Ship.. 

Average. 

Total. 

Ab. 

BbU. 

BbU. 

108 

1,349 

146,800 

170 

1,528 

259.570 

263 

953 

250,600 

292 

869 

253,800 
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During  the  year  1847,  185  ships  are  estimated  to  haye  cruised  npon  the  North-weM 
Coast.  Twenty-one  have  been  reported  in,  haying  taken  an  average  of  974  bWa  whale 
oil  during  the  season.  These  report  upon  the  North-west  Coast  m  August  25  ^pa>  with 
an  average  of  1,160  bbls.  the  season,  making  46  ships  heard  from,  with  an  average  of 
Ifin  bbls. 


COMMERCE,  REVENUE,  POPULATION,  Exa,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

The  following  statement  of  the  commerce,  revenue,  population,  &c.,  of  the  United 
States,  from  1790  to  1847,  inclusive,  is  derived  from  official  sources: — 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMERCE,  REVENUE,  AlfD  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1790 

TO  1847. 


Yean. 


1790 

17»1 

17W 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1790 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1817 

1818 

18J9 

1820 

1821 

l&i 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1828 

1827..... 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842,  to  8«pt  30. 

1842,  3  months  to 
Dttcember  30. . 

1843.  6  months^ 
Jan.  to  Juno. . 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


Tmra. 

1790.... 

1800.... 


Totil 

impucU. 

923.000,000 
29,200,030 
31,500,000 
31.100,000 
34,0a0.(K)0 
00,756.208 
81,436,]C4 
75,379.400 
68,551,700 
79.009,148 
01.252,768 
1I1,3:>3,511 
70.333,333 
64.066.666 
85000000 
120.600,000 
129  410,030 
138.500.000 
99.259,000 
121,750  aio 
87.125.000 
74  460.030 
62  5^5.724 
83.241,511 
77,579.267 
80,549.007 
96.340,075 
84  9^4.477 
70,484,068 
88,509,624 
74,492.527 
70,876.990 
103,191.124 
101,029.266 
108,118.311 
126.521.332 
149.895.742 
189.980,035 
140.080.217 
113.717,404 
161.092.132 
107, 141.519 
127.946,177 
100,16^087 


Imports  con- 

samed  in  the 

tJ-  States, 

ezcluiive  of 

S|)ecie. 
922,460.844 
28,687.J»59 
29,746,902 
28,090.438 
28,073.767 
6I,*266.796 
55,136,164 
48.:)70.406 
35,511.700 
33  546.148 
52121891 
64,720.7t«) 
40.5:8  3H2 
51.072  594 
48,708.403 
69.42il.!l81 
69.12»S.764 

78  856.442 

79  801,931 
102.333.304 

67,9.19,317 
56.441.071 
43.795.405 
6835  673 
51.310.736 
53846  567 
66395,722 
57.052,577 
54.901.108 
66.075,505 
54.74 1. J>7 1 
40.575,099 
8J838.110 
75.327,688 
83.470.067 
86,973.147 
122.(07.9:4 
158.81 1. :)92 
113.310,571 
86,552.508 
145,870,816 
86,250,335 
114.776,309 
87,096,318 


ForeiffD  mer- 
chandiM  ex- 
ported, ex- 
clusive of 
specie. 
9539  156 
512.041 
1,753.098 
2,100.572 
6,526.233 
8,480.4.2 
26,300.000 
27.000.000 
33.000  000 
45.523000 
3i),l3»),877 
40.642,721 
35,774,071 
13.594,072 
3!i,23I597 
53179010 
60.283.238 
59.643.558 
19  358  060 
19.420.696 
]9.165,r)83 
18.088.029 
10.824,420 
11.476,022 
21,170.635 
18,32-2.605 
23,703  5^8 
20,440,934 
16,431,830 
14.044578 
12,247.:{44 
13.145,857 
13  077.0^^9 
19,794  074 
17,577,876 
21.636..'S53 
14,756.321 
17.767.762 
17.162.233 
0.417.6C0 
10,626.(40 
12.0;:8371 
8,181.235 
8,078,753 


Exp.  specie, 
incladiii; 
Total         Imports  of   American  Tocmaie. 
exports.  specie.  coin 

exported. 


910012041 
20.753.096 
26.109.572 
33.025,333 
47  989,472 
67,064,097 
56.ai0.026 
61..'S27.097 
7H,C65,.522 
70.971.780 
94.115.925 
72.483.160 
55,830,033 
77,699.074 
95.54i6  021 
101,536963 
108  313.150 
86.H7 1.560 
93281.133 
70,142,521 
60,691.669 
04.974.382 
72.160.281 
746d0  030 
75.986.657 
99.535.368 
77.5y5.322 
82.324.827 
72.2«4.686 
72.358,071 
73.849.508 
81.310  583 
87,176.943 
90,140.433 
104,.13n.973 
121.693,577 
128.663040 
117.410  376 
108.486.616 
121.028.416 
132.(  85  040 
121.851.803 
104,691,534 


98.064,890 
3,360.846 
5.007.896 
8.370,835 
6.150,705 
6.880.966 
8,151.130 
7,489,741 
7,403,613 
8,155,964 
7,305.945 
5,907,J5O4 
7,070,368 
17,911.632 
13.131.447 
13.40 '.881 
10.576.414 
17.747,116 
5,575.263 
8.882,813 
4.988.633 
4.067,016 


47R3n 
503,144 
554.457 
5a»,7M 

747.965 
83I.S80 
878.9IJ 


910478,049 
10.810.130 
6.372.987 
7.014,532 
8,797,055 
4.704,533 
aO  14,880 
a243,476 
4,924.020 
2.178.733 
9.014  931 
5.656,340 
3,611.701 
2,076,758 
6.477,775 
4,324.336 
5,976,349 
3  5.8,046 
a776.743 
a417,014 
10.034.332 
4,813.539 


939409 

972.4« 

947,483 

808.104 

949173 

1,042.404 

1,140368 

1,2D8.7.« 

l,3ea518 

1,390.91) 

l.BilW 

ijro,75i 

1.280,167 
l,2ffi.958 
1.32i69fl 
1,336.5« 
1.380,10 
1.423.113 
1,534.191 
1.69OJ0QB 
1,74IJ« 
l,9C0.7t« 
1,191.776 
1,967,847 
1,439.430 
1.606.151 
1,758967 

ijm;mo 

1.888.103 
l,89af» 
1,995.641 
2X96,479 
2.180.764 
2.130.77* 
2.092,391 


i   31.584,599      12.431.376      1,713,112     28,115,403     7.440,118        506.936   3,174.862 

I 


24,802,753      3,426,233     56,230,967 


1,013.861   2,158,603 

5.454,214  2.280,^ 

8  606  495  3447,0g 

3.905  2l«  2.552 

1,907,739  2,839.046 

Popalntion.  I  Tears.  Population.  I  Years. 

.    i92l.326    1810 7.239.903    1830 >Tr.^„ 

.    5,319,70211830 9.654,590  |  1840. 17,068,453 


43,169.230 

108435.035 
117.354,564 
121.691.797 
146,545,638 


96.390.548 
]05,.509.541 
110  048.850 
116,358,310 


6,214,058 
7,5S4.781 
7,8(«.236 
6,166,038 


111.9C0  046 
114.646,606 
113.488.516 
158,648,028 


14,880,233 

S.830.439 

4.070  242 

3,777.733 

34,131.389 


.«? 
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EXPORT  OF  BREAD3TUFFS  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATBS  IN  184T* 

MIIMll  EXFOIT  OF  WHSAT  AND  RTB  FLOUR,  OORN  MEAL,  WHEAT,  COXA,  ETX,  ETC.,  AlTD  flUP- 
BEEAD,  FEOM  TBB  VNITED  STATES  IH  1847. 

A  fTATSMtrr  ov  m  QtTAlmTT  km  dbbtxhatioii  or  thc  roLi.owiM«  astulm  ■zportev  from 

THB  OXITBD  ITATBt  TO  rORBlON  COUMTRIKB  DORlll«  TBR  TEAR  OOMMBXaira  ON  TU  iBT  OF  JVLT, 
ldl6,  AMP  RRDUM  ON  TUB  30tB  OF  JtNB,  1847. 


ARTICLRi, 

floor bbls. 

Wheat /. .bash, 

Indian  com 

Com  meal ..'.....bbls. 

Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  Bimll  j 

grain  and  palae value  ( 

%  bread bbls. 

**       -..kegs 


AMEEICA. 

British  N.  Aottri-  Tbe  WMt  IihImi  Smith  Amanca 

fanarally.  nnenlhr. 

483,571  328,937 


can  Coluoiat. 

272,299 

919,058 

119,615 

39v936 

27,401 

924,312 

20,506 
220 


15,105 

593,029 

176,418 

3,480 

#113,355 

54.788 
13,267 


3,964 

8,750 

101 

•2,291 

1,711 
7^7 


North  i 

OR  faoarally. 

66,999 

200 

23,925 

10,354 

180 

#18,599 

21,218 
678 


Articlbs. 


..bbls. 
.bush. 


floor 

Wheat 

Indian  com 

Cora  meal .bbls. 

Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  sidrU  ) 
grain  and  pulse... valae  { 

Ship  bread bbls. 

•^       kegs 


En^lafid  and 
Hooiiand. 
2,144,581 
2,078,652 
7,587,586 
426,070 
4,030 

#565,322 

34,736 
6,647 


EUBOFE. 
Inland. 

342,495 

465,911 

7,998,939 

287,013 


France. 

612.641 

749,242 

7,248 

4,401 

3,006 

#66,580       #50,697 


Bpninand 

Portognl. 

1,312 

4^892 


11,994 
556 


3,771 
16 


Other  paita 

of  Eniopt. 

113,429 

170,421 

22,203 

605 

8,332 

#752,081 

1,728 
548 


OTHEE  COUNTRIES. 


ARnoLBS. 

PW JbhiM, 

Wheat bush. 

Indian  corn 

Corn  meal bbls. 

Rye  meal. 


Afia 


fanerally. 

8,674 

1,362 

175 

77 


AfHoa    S*th8«ataiid 
Pacific  Oe*n. 
764 


gancnUly. 
36,800 

24^474 
436 


Rye,  ofits,  and  Other  small  )  Aieqg 
grain  and  poise.. value  (  •*»^^'* 

8bip  bread bbls.        3,166 

«       kegs  136 


#2,368 

5,609 
1,482 


131 

1,753 
100 


Totnl 

qoantitj. 

4,382,&6 

4,899,951 

16,326,050 

948,060 

48,092 


160,980  > 
81,082  ( 


Total 

▼aloe. 

#26,133,811 

6,049350 

1435,212 

4,301,334 

225,502 

1,600',962 
556,266 


Total  value , #53,262,437 

The  foregoing  statement  was  prepared  at  the  Treasury  Department  iar  the  PhiladeU 
f^  "Commercial  List."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  raloe  of  exports  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  #53,262,437  in  a  aiogle  year.    The  total  exports  were— 

Floor bbla.      4,382.496  I  Rye  flour bbls.  48,982 

Wheat bush.      4,399,951  [Ship  bread- 160,980 

Corn- 16,336.0501         «        Jte^i  31,082 

Corn  meal bbls.         948,062  J  Rye,  oats.  Slc^ .value   #1,600,962 

Total  value  of  the  above  articles #53,262,457 

Dnring  the  year  1846  the  exports  were— 


Rye  meal Jtibla,     38,580 

Ship  bread 114,992 

kegs      25^05 


Jjoor bbls.  2,289,476 

Jbeat bush.  1,613,795 

M«n  com 1,828,068 

Corn  meal bbls.  298,790 

The  total  value  of  which  was #15,987,156 

Increue  in  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1847  over  those  of  1846,  #37,275t271. 
▼ou  xviii. — ^No,  in.  20 
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Commereial  St4aitiie$4 


or  the  quantity  exported  in  1847,  Philadelphia  fiuniahed  the  foHowinqr  quota :« 

Plow bblfl.    461,347    Wheat boah.       619^19 

Rye  flour 12,557    Com I,336,3d5 

Com  meal ^....    294,332    Rye,  oat^  beans,  and  peas 12,779 


ROCHESTER  FLOUR  TRADE. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  canal  navigation  in  1847,  the  "  Rochetter  Democrat^ 
famished  its  usual  annual  statement  of  the  ilour  trade  of  that  city,  which  we  now  transfer 
to  our  Magazine  as  matter  of  present  information  as  well  as  future  reference.  The  fol* 
lowing  table  exhibits  the  quantity  slnpped  east  by  the  Erie  Canal  for  the  seasons  of  1845, 
1846,  and  1847:— 


1845.  1846.  1847. 

April bbla    41,925  26,071      

May :...    48,519  57.404  94.536 

June 34,069  42,506  64.239 

July 41,159  37,869  7830 

August 52,218  51,437  61,965 


1845.     I84«.     1847. 

September,  .bbls.    73,751    90,656    74,201 

October. 129,199  104,839  111,036 

November 102,478  129,450  103,713 


Total 518,318  540^32  588,080 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  shipments  are  Readily  on  the  increose.  The  excess  of  this  year 
over  last  is  47,748  barrels  ;  over  1845,  69.662  barrels.  This  result  is  difierent  from  the 
anticipations  of  most  operators  at^he  opening  of  the  milling  season.  The  extraordinary 
foreign  demand  during  the  last  two  years  called  forth  increased  energy  on  the  part  of  deal- 
ers during  tboee  two  seasons,  and  augmented  the  quantity  sent  forward.  The  demand 
having  subsided  in  a  measure,  and  the  last  crop  proving  deficient  in  quantity,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  anticipate  n  decrea^  in  the  amount  shipped.  But  the  result  is  the  reverse.  The 
inerease  has  been  nearly  equal  to  former  years,  as  will  be  feen  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  aggregate  number  of  barrels  shipped  during  the  navigation  season  for  four  years : — 


1844. 

400,378 


1845. 

518,318 


1846. 

540,232 


1847. 

588,080 


To  ascertain  about  the  quantity  of  flour  manufiictured  at  this  point,  it  is  neeefsary  to 
add  to  the  amount  shipped  by  canal  the  20,000  barrels  forwarded  east  by  railrood  during 
the  suspension  of  navigation-— 80,000  for  home  consumption,  and  a  few  thousand  beneb 
exported  by  lake.  This  wifl  show  an  oggregate  of  about  650,000  barrels  turned  out  by 
the  Rochester  mills,  yielding,  with  the  bran,  shipetuffe,  &,&.  to  the  State,  a  revenue  of 
$200,000. 

The  wheat  for  the  supply  of  the  Rochester  mills  is  derived  from  five  sources ;  namely, 
Erie  Canal,  Genesee  Valley  Canal.  Tonawanda  Railroad.  Lnke  Ontario,  and  wngons  (rom 
the  country  adjacent.    The  following  table  will  show  the  receipts,  in  bushels^  by  the  canal : — 


1847. 


'  1845.  1846. 

ApriL......  35,594  20,781       

May 65.398  62,912  119,837 

June 69,676  102,525  100,820 

July 41,159  37,869  480,615 

August....  136,464  89352  212,467 


1845.  1846.  1847. 

September.     215,750  225,960  208,547 

October....     226,760  226,960  290,439 

Noferober.     251,475  267,737  365,391 


Total....  1.042.426  1,034,096  1,879.110 


Aggregate  receipts  by  both  canals,  in  bushels,  for  four  years: — 

1844.       1845.       1846.       1847. 

884,141  1,169,281  1,203,546  1,879.110 

Opinions  have  varied  widely  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  crop  this  year  in  Western  New 
York.  If  we  take  the  receipts  by  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  as  a  basis,  we  should  con- 
clude that  the  crop,  in  the  section  of  country  bcadering  on  thot  outlet,  was  greatly  defec- 
tive, because  the  receipts  from  that  quarter  are  much  below  those  of  last  year.  It  is  ge- 
nerally believed  that  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  hands  of  farmers  is  very  small.  The 
receipts  by  the  Erie  Canal  have  increased  over  25  per  cent. 

We  have  not  the  figures  at  hand  to  show  precisely  the  quantity  of  wheat  received  by  the 
Tonawanda  Railroad.  Up  to  this  time,  it  will  not  fell  far  short  of  150,000  bushels;  and 
by  the  time  the  annual  report  for  1847  is  made  up,  it  will  probably  reach,  if  not  exceed. 
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the  a^gregatQ  of  last  year.    The  sapply  firoro  this  road,  daring  two  feaiB  pant,  was  as 
follows:— 

184S.  1846. 

173,600  bushels.  168,600  bushels. 

Lake  Ontario  fiirnishes  but  a  small  qaantity — this  year  about  60,000  bushels.  Millere 
hare  never  turned  their  attention  to  that  quarter  for  supplies,  except  occasionally,  by  way 
of  experiment.  The  re?olt  haa always  been  satisfactory ;  bur  as  Rochester  has  so  small  a 
marine,  and  Buflblo  al^irajw  has  a  Urge  stock  hi  store,  the  lake  has  been  too  much  neglect- 
ed. We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  wheat  received  at  this  point  by 
teams.  The  mills,  to  manufiicture  650,000  barrels  of  Hour,  require  2,825,000  bushels  of 
wheat  By  a  recapitulation  of  the  tables  we  have  presented,  we  can  ascertain  nearly  the 
•mosnt  sold  in  the  streets: — 

Amotmt  necessary  to  supply  the  mills. .bush.    3,825,000 

Receipts  by  canal 1,879,110 

By  railroad. 150,000 

By  lake 60.000 

2,089,110 

Amount  suppliediiy  team , 735,890 

P,  S. — We  find,  upon  inquiry  at  the  Collector's  office,  that  several  boats  laden  with 
wheat  hare  arrived  since  the  Ut  instant,  when  the  canal  was  announced  as  closed.  -  This 
will  add  a  few  thousand  bushels  to  the  amount  received  by  canal.  We  shall  recur  to  the 
subject,  and  present  some  additional  statistics,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  OF  COTTON  AND  OTHER  PRODUCE. 


STATEMBirr  SHOWING  THE  VALI7E  OP  COTTON,  kJUt  OTHCE  DOMESTie  PRODUCE,  EXPORTED  FROM 
1790  TO    1607;  DEBIVCO  from  tub  treasurer's  DEPARTMEIfT,   WASHINGTON,   DECEMBER 

1st.  1847. 


V«lu«  of 

Other  doniMtie 

Total 

Vmloe  of 

Other  domMtte 

Total 

Vcu*. 

CfWtoa^xp. 

prtMluee  exp. 

exportii.        Taara. 

Cotton  exp. 

iiT.tduoo  exp. 

exporti. 

D»UarM. 

DoUars. 

I)uUar8. 

DoUart. 

DoiUrt. 

DoUara. 

1790 

5b,000 

19,608,000 

1 9.666,000 1 1800 

4,984,000 

26,856,903 

31,840,903 

1791 

52,000 

18,458,000 

18,500,000;  1801 

9,160,000 

38,277,204 

47,473,204 

1792 

41,428 

18,958,572 

19,000,00011802 

5,225,000 

31,483,189 

26.708,180 

1793 

160,000 

23,840,000 

24,000,000   1803 

7,809,000 

3436,961 

42.285,961 

1794 

650,003 

25,950,000 

26,500,000 

1804 

7,620,000 

33,847,477 

41,467,477 

1795 

2^281,250 

37^18,750 

39,500,000 

1805 

9,276.666 

33,110,336 

42,387,003 

1796 

2,226,500 

38,537,597 

40,764,097 ,  1806 

8,250,000 

33,003,727 

41,253,727 

1797 

1,292.000 

28,558,206 

29,850.206 

1807 

14,233,000 

84,466.592 

48,699,.'>93 

1798 

3,639,999 

24.867,098 

28,527,097 

1799 

4,180.000 

28.962,522 

33,142.523 

81,074,843  530,411,134  611,485,977 

PHILADELPHIA  QUERCITRON  BARK  INSPECTIONS. 

We  copy,  from  Childs*  Commercial  Lint,  the  Cbllowing  statement  of  the  amount  of 
Qierdtron  Bork  inspected  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1847,  ss  furnished  by 
John  W.  Ryan,  EUq.,  inspector  j  to  which  the  editor  of  the  List  hss  added,  as  will  be 
•cen,  the  amoont  inspected  annaally  since  1832 . — 


Yean. 

1832.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1835.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 


Hopheadi.    Ti«rce«.   Baneli. 


24^33 
3,414 
3,230 
3,689 
3,648 
4,109 
5,724 


3 

1 

45 

126 

6 

10 

60 


159 
169 
414 
127 
128 
7 
45 


8.636   572    124 


Yean. 
1840. 
1841.. 
1842. 
1843.. 
1844. 
1845.. 
1846. 
1847.. 


HogsheKdfl.   Tiercet.     Barreb. 


7,118 

213 

12 

5,437 

84 

5 

3,852 

25 

11 

2.173 

27 

1 

2,872 

5 

1 

2,889 

26 

... 

2,826 

4 

... 

4,161 

54 

36 

The  quality  aad  weight  of  the  baric  in«pecred  dating  the  past  year  were  as  follows:— 
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HoplMadi.  TieroM.  Barreb.  Ton. 

2,846        24        3      Ist  qnality  No.  1,  weighing  1,998 

l,2b9        30      35            "         No.  2,        *•  886 

26          0        0     2d  qoaUty  No.  1,        «  17 

4,161        54      38           Total  weight,  1847 2,903 

1846......  1,898 

*•           1845 1,982 


Cwt. 

Oit. 

Urn. 

19 

9 

17 

13 

2 

25 

13 

1 

20 

6 

1 

34 

18 

1 

0 

3 

3 

12 

PRODUCTION  OF  CORN  IN  RUSSIA. 
We  find,  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  **  f^^onomist,"  a  communication  Bigned  D. 
Forbes  Campbell,  who,  it  appears,  applied  to  a  Russian  nobleman  familiar  v^lh  the  ralgeet, 
and  who  bad  access  to  ofikiai  return?,  for  an  estimate  of  the  average  quantity  of  gxBin 
annually  produced  and  consumed  in^  Russia.  Mr.  Campbell  says : — **  I  send  you  a  trans- 
lation of  his  reply»  which  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  acceptable,  when  I  apprise  you  that  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  same  distinguished  personage  to  whom  Balbi*  acknowledges  himself 
principally  indebted  for  the  statistics  of  the  Russian  empire,  contained  in  his  great  geo- 
graphical work.** 

The  present  populntion  of  Russia  in  Europe  is  65,000,000,  of  whom  about  15,000,000 
are  males  engaged  in  agriculture.    On  an  average,  there  are  annually  sown  with 

Whiter  Grain— 18,750,000  hectares,  yielding  at  least  9  hec-  ' Haotolkw^ » 

tolitres  per  hecuirc,  or 168,750,000 

Deduct  seed  at  the  rate  of  2  hectolitres  per  hectare.* 37,500,000 

Leaves  a  clear  produce  of  41  fold,  or 131,250,000 

Spring  Orauir— 18,750,000  h^tares,  yielding  at  least  13| 

hectolitres  per  hectore,  or.. 253,125,000 

Deduct  seed  at  the  rate  of  3  hectolitres  per  hectare 56,250,000 

Leaves  also  a  dear  produce  of  4|  fold,  or. —...^    196,875,000 

Together 328,195,000 

Or  equal  to  112,844,239  imperial  quarters. 
The  annual  consumption  of  65,000,000  of  population  may 

be  taken  at. 195,000,000 

The  annual  consumption  in  brewing  and  distillation^ ,..      25,000,000 

Tbe  annual  consumption  fbr  food  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  say 

of  25,000,000  head,  (exclusive  of  refuse  from  breweries 

and  duBtilleries,)  grass  and  hay 50,000,000 

The  annual  consumption  for  fattening  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 

«6c 7,000,000 

Estimated  total  internal  consumption  of  the  country — 5^7,000,000 

Leaving,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  an  average  an- 
nual surplus  for  exportation  of 51,135,000 

Or  17,582,200  imperial  quarters. 

In  the  years  when  there  is  no  foreign  demand  for  this  surplus,  a  portion  of  it  is  em- 
ployed (with  little  i-egard  to  economy)  in  fattening  cattle  for  the  butchers  for  the  sake  of 
the  tallow.  Much  is  absolutely  wasted,  and  the  remainder,  led  unthrashed,  becomes  the 
prey  of  the  birds  and  mice.  If  a  foreign  market  could  be  found  for  it,  Russia  cooid  easily 
export  annually  50,000,000  quarters  of  grain. 

N.  B.— I  hectare— 2-4712,  or  nearly  2)  English  acres.  1  hectolitre  =  27512,  or  a 
little  more  than  S|  imperial  bushels ;  from  which  it  follows  that,  on  the  foregoing  data,  the 
average  yield  of  winter  com  is  10  bushels  per  acre,  the  seed  2^  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
nett  produce  7}  bushels  per  acre ;  and  the  average  yield  of  spring  com  15  b^iela  per 
acre,  the  seed  3|  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  nett  pr^uce  11}  bushels  per  acre. 


•  See  ''Introduction  to  Balbi's  Geography,"  where  that  author  designates  my  informant 
as  an  **  estimable  ufiicier  d'etat-major  en  retraite,  que  de  longs  voyages  et  de  pratodes 
etudes  ont  mis  en  etat  de  juger  sa  patrie  avec  justice  et  impartialitie,"  d&c 
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SHIPPING  BUILT  AT  BALTIMORE  IN  1847. 

W.  G.  Lyford,  Em}.,  the  industrioot  editor  of  the  *<  Commercial  Jonmtl,"  dtc.,  for- 
Btabes  in  a  late  namber  of  that  piidt  the  denomination,  namea»  and  tonnage  of  the  aeveral 
▼esKb  boili  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  daring  the  year  1847--amounting,  a«  shown  in  the 
agfregate,  to  12^68.06  tons;  exceeding,  by  1,669.47  tons,  the  tonnage  of  1846.  Mr. 
Lyford  bears  testimoof  to  the  excellence  of  the  yesaela  built  at  Baltimore,  and  states  that 
be  has  never  seen  so  large  a  namber  of  yessels  on  the  stocks  in  the  Tarioos  ship-yards  of 
Baltimore  at  this  corresponding  season  (December,  1847)  as  at  present  Their  united 
toonage  he  estimates  at  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons. 

We  here  annex  Mr.  Lyford's  tabular  statement  of  each  vessel,  with  its  name,  denoaii- 
nation,  and  tonnage,  built  at  Baltimore  during  the  year  ending  in  December,  1847 : — 


m 

:  sS. 

Jaoi  13 
"  13 
«  23 
•*    26 

Feb.  5 
"  5 
"  9 
"  U 
u     13 

**  16 
•♦     19 

-  96 
Mar.  18 

«  18 
u  23 
u    27 

ApL  3 
•i      « 

u  7 

«  8 

-  8 
«  20 
«  20 

-  30 
May  10 

"  15 

u  21 

«  26 

*  31 
June  1 

"  8 

-  16 

-  21 

inly  1 
u      2 

•«  7 

**  13 

*.  21 

«  27 


V 


NftSM  tad  DMoosiiiaUoQ.  8  * 

!  cr 

:? 
Schr.  Thomas  Corner.. . . .      53.35 

Bark  Cornelia  L.  Bevan.  330.68 

Brig  George  W.  Russell  197.85 

Sloop  Lady  Helen 8.05 

Schr.  James  &  Augustas      74.36 

Brig  Zoe 196.40 

Schr.  Adeline. 85.26 

"    Ionic 91.05 

Brig  Colonel  Howard....  332.62 
Schr.  Lavinia  Hopkins...      84.70 

•«    Gazelle 88.68 

Brig  Bathurst 161.53 

Schr.  St.  Mary% 153.76 

<*    WiUiamE.BarUeu      53.20 

*•    Maryland 68.74 

"    Chesapeake 75.37 

«    ChariesMay 5511 

Brig  General  Wool 195.87 

Schr.  Fhila  M.  Sears.... .       69.52 

Brig  Garland 148J29 

Schr.  Visiter. 76.05 

Brig  Dos  de  Argoste... .  124.78 

Schr.  R.  C.  Waite 84.60 

"    Sarah  Bibby 7^56 

«    Sonora 106.61 

**    Susan  E. 86.96 

"    Richmond 7a83 

**    Brilliant 97.75 

Brig  ElDorada 182.35 

Sloop  Captain  Walker...       1 1.59 

Brig  Kingston 213.63 

Schr.  William  Penn 84.— 

Bark  Oriole 22346 

"    Elizabeth 230.64 

Schr.  Greek 153.38 

Brig  Falmouth 208.62 

Schr.  Talbot 86.70 

••    Alvarado. 82.80 

Bark  Ruth 344.31 

Schr.  Abigail... 139.04 

Toul  of  80  vessels  in  1847 

"       74        "        1846 

*«       80        •'        1845- 

"        38        "        1844 

"        17        •*        1843- 


July  28 

Aug.  5 

"  5 

"  12 

"  13 

••  19 

«  19 

••  19 

"  20 

«  25 

"  31 

«  31 

Sept  2 

"  II 

•«  18 

u  22 

«  30 

Oet    5 

u  7 

«  12 

"  14 

**  22 

«•  22 

"  28 
Nov.   1 

"  1 

«  3 

"  4 

•«  4 

«  8 

«•  11 

"  17 

"  23 
Dec.    1 

"  1 

••  7 

«  10 

"  10 

"  17 

«*  18 


KuBe  aad  DtaominatieD. 


Schr.  James  B.  Perry .... 

BarkKirkland 

Schr.  Carolina 

Bark  Stella 

Brig  Chatsworth 

Schr.  Honolulu 

"     Home- 

"    Buena  Vista 

Bark  Mary  Teresa 

Schr.  Southerner.... 

Brig  Fabius. 

Schr.  Citizen 

Brig  Kite 

Bark  Charter  Onk 

Schr.  John  Hardy 

Bark  Ktrkwood.. 

Brig  General  Scott 

Sloop  General  Taylor.... 
Schr.  Miranda.. , 

"    F.  R.  Hassler 

"    Fulton 

Bark  Touro. 

"    W.n.  D.C.Wright 

•*    Lyra. 

Brig  Ospray 

Sehr.  John 

Sloop  .Mary  Jane... 

Bark  Seneca 

"     Rainbow 

Schr.  Malcolm 

*•    General  Worth 

"    Georgiana. 

Brig  Flora 

Schr.  Edwin  Farrar 

•*    Corinthian... 

"    Alice 

•*    Jane 

Ship  James  Comer. 

Brig  Nancy 

"    Justitia. 


u 

91.91 

360.10 

225— 

338.20 

146.70 

158.32 

71.61 

69.43 

25241 

87.83 

188.17 

53.28 

193.31 

274.60 

51.83 

343.53 

23647 

5.79 

85.45 

49.47 

193.27 

234.72 

37144 

217.27 

235.17 

91.67 

44.92 

371.81 

341.42 

66.20 

92.62 

42.61 

283.50 

98.68 

103.75 

120.81 

9741 

678.51 

157.12 

17945 


.tons 


12,868.06 

11,198.54 

11,19224 

5454.72 

3,915.17 
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SHIP-BUILDING  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1847. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  **  Shipping  and  Commercial  List  '*  for  the  flnbjoiDed  statemeBt 
of  the  ahippmg  built  at  the  port  of  New  York  daring  the  year  1847. 

We  believe  that,  rincd  the  orgnnization  of  onr  Government,  no  one  year  produced  bo 
great  a  number  of  vessels  as  the  year  juat  paased.  Among  them  were  many  Hegsnt  and 
iubatantial  steamerBt  of  great  strength  and  immense  capacity,  varying  ia  size  from  1,000 
to  3,000  ton& 

The  number  of  tons  launched  since  January  last  reaches  39,718 ;  and  if  we  add  the 
'  29,870  tons  now  on  the  stocks,  in  course  of  completion,  the  whole  will  amount  to  69,5(^. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  number  of  men  employed  by  each  builder,  with  the 
number  of  tons  launched  and  on  the  stocks,  in  the  various  yards  about  the  city : — 

SHIF-BtJIU>UCO  IN  MEW  YORK  BT  1847. 
BuxLDSEfl.  Tom  launched.  Too*  on  atoeks.         Man. 

W.H.Wcbb 8,610  4,950  300 

Perrine,  Patfereon,  and  Stock 5,190  2.500  250 

Westervelt  and  Mackay 5,900  4,850  270 

W.H.Brown „ 3,682  5.900  250 

Brown  and  BeU 4,146  300  200 

Bishop  and  Simonson 1,940  3,600  250 

Smith  and  Dimon 1,080  3.700  150 

Barclay  and  Towneend 768  1,240  150 

Lawrence  and  Sneden « 3,300  1,500  150 

Jabez  WilUaros  and  Son 1,950  250  150 

W.  Collyer 1,632  586  100 

J.  Collyer.. 1,500  400  100 

Total : 39,718  29,870  2,320 

The  number  of  men  enumerated  in  this  list  does  not  include  painters,  bbcksmiths,  f^par 
and  Uockmakers,  riggers,  caulkers,  ropemakers,  nor  the  timber  hewers — all  of  whom  have 
more  or  leas  to  do  with  the  construction  of  a  ship ;  and,  if  added,  would  swell  the  number 
to  at  least  3,500.  We  may  safely  say  that  at  least  20,000  persons  in  this  city  obtain  sub- 
aistence  from  this  one  bran«li  of  mechanism. 

The  impetus  which  recent  circumstances  have  given  to  steam  navigation,  has  increased 
the  value  of  labor  some  20  per  cent  within  tlie  last  year,  and  the  amount  now  employed 
in  the  construction  of  steam-engines  for  ships  is  fully  doubled.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  business,  which  is  now,  in  fact,  synonymous  with  ship^building,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  one  establishment,  Messrs.  Stillmon,  Allen  and  Co.'s  Novelty 
Works,  employ  one  thousand  men,  wholly  upon  marine  engines ;  Messrs.  Secor  and  O. 
have  some  eight  hundred ;  Allaire's  Works,  eight  hundred ;  Pease,  Murphy  and  Co.,  the 
flame  number ;  and  a  host  of  other  foundries,  employing  more  or  lees — all  of  whom  are 
maintained  and  supported  solely  by  the  merchant  marine. 

In  these  remarks  we  do  not  include  those  employed  on  the  Dry  Dock,  and  in  repairing. 
file  number  in  thia  particular  branch  is  about  five  hundred. 


LONDON  PRICES  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO. 

A  OOMTARATIVB  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXTRBXB  QUOTATIOK  OF  PRICES  OF  TIRGIKIA  AKD  KDT- 
TUCKT  STEMMED  AND  LEAF,  IN  TBE  PORT  OF  LONDON  FOR  THE  LAST  NINE  TEARS,  ENDING 
dlST  DECEMBER  J  DERIVED  FROM  GRANT  AND  HODGSON*S  CIRCULAR,  DATED  JANUARY  1,  1846. 

Yean. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1816 

1847 


VirviaimLeaf. 

Kentacky  Lead 

KeotoekySl 

d.          4. 

d.           d. 

d.         d. 

d. 

d. 

74  to  11 

9     to  14| 

4)  to  9) 

11     to 

14 

5    «     9 

41  "   7J 

71" 

H 

4    "     8 

4     «    6 

6     " 

H 

2J  •«     6 
21  «     f  i 

4    *'     7} 

2J  "  5 

4    •• 

6 

5    •«     7} 

2    «  4 

4    " 

6 

2    "     fill 

8    "     6, 

2    ••  4 

31  *• 

^ 

2      "       5; 

2}  "     6, 

2    •'  31 

3}  ** 

A 

U  "     5: 

2i  •<     6 

U  "  31 

34  " 

IJ  «     5i 

3    «     6 

2    *<  41 

4    - 

H 

Oomamdal  8tatUtic9.  811 
IMPORT  OF  COTTON  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

DOOfBT  at  OOVTOIf  OTTO  GKKAT  BRITArN  IN   1847,  1846,  AND  1845|  WITH  THE  STOCK  IV  THB 
.     FORTS  AT  THB  CLOSE  OF  EACU  YEAR. 

IMPORT. 

Posts.                      UoHtd  Sutes.     Bnzllhc      EfTi»tiaB.  £Mt  India.  Total. 

liyerpool bales        833^64        112,137        9(),t>67        123,048  1,0684216 

Londoiu 2,681               977           77,426  81,084 

Glasgow,  &C 37,701               640           22,118  60,459 

Total  1847 873,746        113,754        20,667  221,592  14229,759 

"     1846 991,110          97,220        611,520          94,670  1,243,520 

<•     1845 1,500,369        120,023        81,423  155,045  1,856,860 

STOCK. 

LnrerpooL bales       214,800         60,110       22,660         65,960  363,530 

Londoiu 620              640           47,740  49,000 

Glasgow,  &c-„ 22,435              679          3,491          11,974  38,579 

Totall847 237,855          «,429        26,151  125,674  451,109 

-     1846 302,900         28,130        57,29P  157,470  545,790 

'*     1845 690,450          58,700        67,740  238,380  1,055;270 


IRON  TRADE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  WITH  THE  INTERIOR. 
Below  will  be  found  the  annual  statement  of  the  Iron  Trade  of  Philadelphia  with  the 
interior  daring  the  last  two  years,  as  prepared  by  Colonel  Childs  for  the  **  Commercial 
List**  This  sutement  embraces  the  supplies  of  the  yanons  kinds  of  iron,  nails,  Slc,, 
brought  down  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Canals,  Schuylkill  (^nal,  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal,  and  the  Columbia,  Reading,  and  Norristown  Railroads :-« 


BT  CHESAFEAKB  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 


Total 107,824,787    81,993,936 

Equal  to,  in  tons  48,136  36,604 


BT  SCBUTLKnX  CANAL. 

Pig  iron. lbs.  15,963,480  8,413,440 

Bar  and  sheet...  8,442,560  2,408,000 

Blooms  and  cast.  3,339,840  806.400 

Nails  and  spikes  1,966,720  1,612,800 


BT  DELAWARE  CANAL— ARRIVBO  AT  BRISTOL. 


1847. 

184& 

1847, 

1846. 

Pig  iron lbs.    79,59.3,539 

57,405.226 

Pig  iron lbs. 

46,5584206 

42,764,493 

Wrought 18,058,491 

18,669,813 

Bar  and  sheet.... 

327,852 

106,389 

CastingB  &.  nails    10,172,757 

5,918,167 

Castings 

Blooms 

461,815 

428,588 

Total 29,712,600    14,240,640 

Equal  to,  in  tons  13,205 


5,911 


Total 47,347,873    43,299,470 

Equal  to,  in  tons  21,138  19,330 

BT  READING  RAILROAD^BROUOHT  DOWN  AND 
CARRHED  UP. 

Pig&,castgs.Ifas.  14,778,510 

Bar  and  sheet....  20,725,040 

Blooms., 1,537,330 

Nails  and  spikes.  8,743,480 


22,343,270 
9,372,910 
2,459,060 
7,251,670 


BT  COLUMBIA  RAILROADb 


.lbs. 


Pig  iron. 

Blooms. 

Bar  and  sheet, 

Casting.. 3,21 1,000 

NaiU  and  spikes.      7,213,700 


5,935.500 

1333,300 

21,506,500 


2,115,500 

1,116300 

9,008,100 

434,100 

21,500 


Total 39,190,000    12,695,500 


JBqal  to,  ia  tons 


17,410 


Total 45,784360    41,426310 

Equal  to,  in  tons  20,439           18,940 

BT  NORRISTOWN  RAILROAD. 

Pig  iron lbs,  7302,720  )  ,«  ooo  709 

Costings 2,172,800  \  10.288,7W 

Rod  and  bar 2,895,360      1,741,792 

Sheet 288,960      

Blooma- 89,600      


Total 13,349,440    12,030,581 


5,C72  Equal  to,  in  tons 


6,406 


5370 


312 


Commercial  8tati$lie$. 


Bj  Chesapeake  and  Del.  Canal. 

Delaware  Canal 47,020,021 

Schuylkill  Canal 15,963,480 

Reading  Railroad 14.778.510 

Colambia  Railroad 9,146,500 

Nonistown  Railroad 10,075,520 


mtcArrruLATxoir. 

1847.  1846.        1847.        184fc 

no  iROM  AHD  aJtBTtMo;  wmouoHT  num. 

lbs.    88,13l«239    63,324,093  18,058,491  18,66934f 


43,193,081  327,852 
9,219,P40    8,442,560 

22,343,230  20,725,040 
2,549,600  21,506,500 

104^88,789    3,184,320 


]Q6,38» 
2,408«00O 
9,372,910 
9,008,100 


TotaU 185,1154^70  150,918,633  72,244,763  39,565,248 


ESqnal  to,  in  tons. , 


82,640 


67,392    324252    17,681 


MAILS  Alio  ■nSBS.  BLOOMl. 

By  Reading  Railroad lbs.    »8,743,480  7^51,670    1,537330    2,459.060 

Colambia      •*      ^ 7,213,700  21.500    1,323,300    7,251,670 

Norristown   « 1,741,792        89,600    

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal .       1,634,877      

BchuylkiU  Canal 1,966,720      1,612,800    3,339,840 


Total 19,558,777     10,627,736    6,290,070    9,710,730 


Equal  to,  in  tons.. 
"  kegs. 


8,731 
195,587 


64^78 
1014217 


4,335 


CASH  PRICE  OF  PIG  IRON  AT  GLASGOW. 

TBI  NEIT  CASH  PBICB  OF  FIG  IBON  FOB  MIZBD  I^MBEJtS,  FSR  TON,  DEUYBRXD  FKEE  OH  BOAKD 


AT  GLASGOW. 

184J 

£      B. 

3  5 
3  14 

. 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 

184C 

£     a. 
4  0 
3  17 
3  U 
3  5 
3  9 
3  8 
3  11 
3  14 
3  14 
3  10 
3  9 
3  12 

. 

d. 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 

1847. 

£  a.  d. 
3  14  0 
3  13  6 

5  5 

3  12  0 

5  7 

3  11  0 

4  8 

3  6  0 

3  5 

3  5 

3  7 

3  5  0 
3  9  0 

3  8  0 

4  2 
4  10 

3  7  0 
3  0  0 

3  17 

3  16 

2  11  S 
9  7  0 

4  0 

3 

3  7 

3 

3  5  4 

January.... 
Febmary... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September.. 
October..... 
Norember. 
Deoember.. 

Average 


HAMBURGH  IMPORTS  AND  STOCKS  OF  SUGAR. 
Iietters  from  Hambiirgh  contain  the  following  statistical  statement  of  the  quantity  ot 
an  kinds  of  sugar  imported  into  that  port  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  also  the  quantity 
held  as  stock  at  the  close  of  each,  which  may  be  thus  briefly  given  s — 


Tmn.  ImporuUoM.          Stocks. 

1838 .lbs.  101,000,000  13,500,000 

1839 85,000,000  11,000,000 

1840 100.000,000  15,500,000 

1841 78,000,000  18.000,000 

1642 94,500,000  13,000,000 


Yean.  ImnoftatioiM.         Bincki. 

1843 «....Jbs.  98,500,000  21,500,000 

1844 68,500,000  9,500,000 

1845 , 88,500,000  17,000,000 

1846 73,000,000  10,000.000 

1847 77,000.000  14,500,000 


*  Of  this  quantity,  56^66  kegs  we^  cleared  from  PhoNdzviUe. 


Cawmereial  StaHslics* 


818 


PLACSt. 


EXPC«TS  AND  TONNAGE  OF  MATANZAS  FOR  1847. 

From  a  autement  pabliihed  is  the  Amtorm  de  MtUmnxM,  our  able  correspondent,  "  Uii 
CcBAJM,**  baa  iarnbhed  ua  with  the  fullowing  interesting  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Matan- 
aii  It  will  not  only  be  of  interest  to  oar  mercantile  friends,  but  also  to  the  general  read- 
er, by  siiowiog  the  comparative  number  of  vessels,  and  amount  of  toi^age  of  the  difierenl 
oatioaa  engaged  in  the  trade: — 

Uohmm. 
Mhds. 
4,934 
8,375 
5,648 
4,826 
5,114 

10,501 

5,972 

031 

5.998 


New  York. 

Boston 

Cfaarieston,  and  other  soatbem  ports^., 

Philadelphia 

Rhode  Island ,... 

Portland,  and  other  northern  ports 

Rngiand 

Cowes,  Isk  of  Wight 

Gibraltar.. 

Eogiisfa  provinces. 

Hamborgh  and  Bremen 

The  BaWc ^ 

HoHrad ..? 

Belgium 

France 

Spain. 

Italy. 

The  Adriatic 

VarioQS  ports. 

HavaiML.. 


9««mr. 

Oolfte. 

B9tU. 

P9uni», 

45.904 

185.2271 

33.060i 

82.450 

7,550 

117,475 

38,405i 

3,073J 

3.477J 

1,1084 
68,085} 

17350 

32,650 

50,009 

5.050 

1,697 

83,400 

5,009i 

125.175 

34,563 

3,009,425 

16.322 

350 

7.403 

150 

14,285 

8,865 

201,250 

18,459 

176,9521 

2.657 

168,745 

27,390 

150 

761 

32,800 

23,546 

7494J60 

2,500 
1,026 

96J 


Total 387,183  3,405,7771        54.841* 


The  following  wiU  show  the  number  of  vesMls,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the  nation 
to  which  belonging,  employed  in  exporting  the  above : — 


American... 

English. 

Spanish 

FVench 

German. 

Rossian 

Ptnaaian .... 

Swedish 

Norwegian. 
Brazilian.... 


Sbipt  It  Barka.   Brin. 
79  165 


TotaL.. 


46 
17 
4 
19 
2 
2 
3 
1 


173 


62 
42 

i5 
2 

1 
3 
9 


294 


71  ...  T^ 


10 

1 


17 


82 


17 


Toot. 

59,0574 

30,697| 

15.0481 

14^87 

11,530 

1,210 

1,092 

2,410 

756 

8501 

123,9391 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 
The  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Custom-house  at  New  Orleans  furnishes  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  the  exports  o(  domestic  products,  and  the  importa  of  bullion  and 
coiD,  during  the  yeara  ending  December  1,  1846,  and  December  1,  1847: — 

Hie  exports  of  domestic  products,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  for 
the  twelve  months  commencing  December  1, 1845,  and  ending  De- 
cember 1, 1846 $55,133,354  83 

llie  exports  of  domestic  products,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  for 
the  twelve  months  commencing  December  1. 1846,  and  ending  De- 
cember 1, 1847 68,192,479  12 

Imports  of  bullion  and  coin  for  the  twelve  months  commencing  De* 
oembenl,  1845,  and  endins  December  1, 1846 767,333  60 

Imports  of  bullion  and  coin  for  the  twelve  months  commencing  De- 
cembei;!,  1846,  and  ending  December  1,1847 1,523,720  00 


814  Cammeteial  Statisiies* 

LIVERPOOL  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 
The  foDowiDg  tabular  statement  ef  the  imports  of  produce  into  Liverpool,  (Ekif^land,) 
from  North  America,  from  January  1st  to  December  Slst  in  each  of  the  yean  named,  as 
«Iso  the  prices  on  the  1st  of  January,  is  derived  from  Stitt,  Day  &,  Co/s  Circular : — 

LIVESPOOL  IHPORTS  OP  NOKTB  AMERICAN  FHODUCE,  FROM  IST  JAITUAST  TO  dlST  DECEMBBB,  JM 

EACH  TEAR. 

1844.          ]84S.  1846.  1847. 

Beef. tcs.             9,912            15,171  26,251  15,403 

•*    .bbla.             9,166             3,487  9,305  3,172 

Fork 7,689             7,913  15,154  27,366 

Cheese .casks             5,287             5,322  44J69  6,716 

**     boxes            184J45           43,984  63,113  52,822 

Tallow hhds.             3,471              3,520  3,537  2,118 

•*     .bbls.             2,605             3,619  5,030  3.914 

Lard 19,393            10,471  20,879  33,725 

" Jiegs           29,795           544^92  65,451  52,166 

Butter.- firkins             3.789             9,791  9,200  7,217 

Tobacco.. hhds.            12,441            13,370  15,020^  10.366 

Wool bales                246             3,976  1,982  1,562 

Hides. 35,160           54,681  50,750  15,508 

Ashes,  Pot bbls.            11,806            14,239  8,243  5,632 

•'     Peari.- 5,724             6,516  3,440  1,437 

Indian  com qia.               200,000  1,060,848 

Wheat 23,073            41,895  194,603  291,675 

Flour. bbls.          346,568          363,402  1,184,012  2,184,922 

PRICES  1st  lANUART. 

Yaan.                                           BeeC                 Pork.               Bacon.  Cheese.  Lard. 

a.          9.             ».          9,             9,          9m  ».          ».  ».          9. 

1843 65  a  75        28  a  36        ...a...  48  a  51  41  a  53 

1844 70  a  76        36  a  42        ..  a  ..  45  a  48  33  a  34 

1845 70  a  75        60  a  61         ..  a  ..  50  a  54  42  a  46 

1846 78  a  80        58  a  62        ..a,.  52  a  55  45  a  47 

1847 80  a  85        62  a  68        44  a  56  50  a  53  45  a  46 

1848 86  a  90        42  a  60        43  a  52  46  a  49  55  a  58 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE  IN  1847. 
The  Mayor  of  Baltimore  gives,  in  his  Annual  Report,  the  following  statement  of  the 
f(M«ign  commerce  of  that  city  in  1847 : — 

Imports  in  American  vessels $3,757,680 

"        foreign  " 658,189 

Total  imports  for  the  year #4,415.869 

Exports  in  American  vessels $6,668,499 

«         foreign  •' 3,143,544 

Total  ezporta  for  the  year. ^ $9,812,043 

Veneb.  Toot.  Meo. 

American  vessels  enterrd  firom  foreign  ports. 355  77,093        3,316 

Fofeign         "  •«  ••  142  39,160        1,595 

Total  vesseb  entered  daring  the  year 497        116,253        4,911 

American  vessels  cleared  to  foreign  ports 456        107,054        4,359 

Foreign         «*  «*  " 210  59,764        2,569 

Total  vesM^Is  cleared  daring  the  year 666        166,809        6,928 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  assessed  valae  o(  the  real  and  personal  estate  for 
tile  last  three  yean: — 


Commercial  SUOUikt. 


|1» 


1846-  1847.  1848. 

#63,141,140  #74,921,145  #77,612,480 

The  Mayor  aUt  stateB  that  2,006  new  bouses  were  erected  during  dio  past  year. 


PHILADELPHIA  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

COXPABATIVE  STTATEJIENT  OF  THE  QCANTITY  OF  FOREIGN  SUGAR  IMPORTED  IIHX)  THE  PORT  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  DURIifO  THE  TEARS  1846  AND  1847,  WITH  THE  QUANTITY  EXPORTED  FOR  TBB 
BUTEFIT  OF  DRAWBACK. 


MoVTHf. 

Jannary 

Febraary.... 

March 

April- 

May.. 


June 4,388 

July 

Aogost 

September 

October.. 

November 

December 


BOZM. 

Udf.  Tcs.  Barreli. 

B>«t. 

557 

.    451 

2,400 

212 

i 

551 

2,252 

884 

541 

722 

2,550 

a,954 

U61 

L176 

5.950 

4,123 

1,135 

317 

1,052 

4,388 

76 

261 

^470 

3,424 

100 

1,514 

540 

4,622 

151 

363 

9 

695 

1 

1,586 

48 

1 

313 

••...* 

2,641 

208 

f 

Boxes. 

3,549 

3,823 

5,471 

8,281 

14,525 

.  2,873 

2.628 

2,640 

4,806 

734 

4^2 

645 


Hogthendt. 

Barrels. 

Baft. 

105 

78 

55 

708 

>,184 

9,118 

1,810 

665 

4,920 

1,790 

679 

3,005 

2,188 

1,365 

9,016 

2,511 

907 

2,111 

2,325 

421 

163 

1,122 

510 

1,900 

1,401 

1,297 

200 

725 

276 

2,085 

547 

332 

666 

252 

Total 27,399    3,521    5.357    15,223    54,267    15,898    7,966    32,572 

Ezp.daring  the  year         109         42     

OOMPARATIVE  STATEJIRirr  OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  FORSION  WINES,  SPIRITS,  MOLASSES,  ETa»  Ol- 
PORTCD  INTO  PHILADELPHIA  FROM  1844  TO  1847,  INCLUSIVE. 


1844. 

AancLSt.  Gallons. 

Molasws l,6^8,»76 

Honey 22,815 

Brandy 109,351 


Holland  gin.. 

Rum 

Whiffkey 

Cordials 

Porter,  ale,  and  brown  stout.  . 

Vinegar..; .... 

Ofls,  Olive,  in  casks. 

Linseed 

Cafftor.. 

pL-^h 

Wine,  Madeira. ' 

Port. 

Sherry 

TeneriflTe 

San  Lacar 

Malaga.. 

Lisbon.. 

Sicily 

Champagne 

JRhenish ..... 

Claret 

White  F*rench 

Malmtey 

Canary 

Fico 

Muscat  and  Frontignac... 

Red 

MoseUo 


21,224 
7,111 
5,706 
173 
1,054 
107 
2,349 


184$. 

Gallons. 

1,624,941 

15,627 

142,931 

29,599 

7,464 

3,677 

10 

903 

571 

1361 


1846. 

Gallons. 

2^J0,585 

44,239 

170,272 

49,870 

8,645 

4,614 

143 

216 

534 


1847. 

Galfons. 

2,485,738 

65,698 

212,666 

36,589 

1,154 


2,115 
12,809 


312 
19,079 


141 


34,308         11,939 


1,333 

16,054 

15,682 

881 

9,^74 

19 

30,920 


42 

12 

624 

366 

603 


57 

44,421 

232 

31,161 


904 

72 

2,773 

243 

20,852 


27 

466 
38,408 


2,813 
182 


621 
51369 


46 

22,818 

15 


50 

9376 

35 


13,811 

29,676 

6,900 

11 

1,171 

6.637 

26,176 

340 


200 

19,256 

117 


4 
19,249 


Duty 
p.  et. 
30 
30 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
30 
30 
30 
20 
20 
90 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  HAWAHAN  PORTS. 

COlTDBlfSSD   ABSTRACT  OP   LAWS  RESPECTING  COMMERCE,  PtTBI.ISHED  FOR  THE  IKFORMATIOH  OP 
SHIPMABTRRS  AfTD  OTHERS  FREQUENTUia  THB  ^URTS  OF  THE  HAWAIIAIT  ISLANDS. 

Vessels  arriving  off  the  ports  o(  entry  to  make  the  usual  marine  signal  if  they  want 
a  pilot. 

The  pilot  will  approach  yessels  to  the  windward,  and  present  the  health  certificate  to 
be  signed  by  the  captain.  If  the  vessel  is  free  from  any  contagion,  the  captain  will  hoist 
the  white  flag,  otherwise  he  will  hoist  the  yellow  flag,  and  obey  the  direction  of  the  pilot 
and  health  officer. 

Passports  must  be  exhibited  to  the  governor  or  collector  by  passengers  before  landing. 

Mastere  of  vessels  allowing  baggage  to  be  landed,  before  compliance  with  the  laws,  are 
sabject  to  a  fine  of  $500. 

Masters  of  vessels  on  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  oi  entry  are  required  to  deUver  all 
letters  to  the  collector  of  customs  The  law  regarding  the  delivery  of  letters  by  ship- 
masters to  the  collector,  will  only'take  eflfect  on  promuQ:ation  by  His  Hawaiian  Majesty 
in  privy  councO. 

The  commanding  oflUcer  of  any  merchant  vessel,  immediately  afler  coming  to  ancbcn-at 
either  o^  the  legalized  ports  of  entry,  shall  make  known  to  the  collector  of  customs  the 
business  upon  which  said  vessel  has  come  to  his  port — furnish  him  with  a  list  of  passengeis, 
and  deliver  him  a  manifest  of  (he  cargo  with  which  she  is  laden,  containing  marks  and 
nnmbers,  and  the  names  of  those  to  whom  consigned. 

The  collector,  at  his  discretion,  and  at  the  expefise  of  any  vessel,  may  provide  an  officer 
to  be  present  on  board  such  vessel  during  her  discharge,  to  superintend  the  disenibarkation, 
and  see  that  no  other  or  greater  amount  of  merchandise  be  landed  than  is  set  forth  in  the 
permit. 

All  goods  landed  at  any  of  the  ports  of  these  islands,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent 
tid  vahrem. 

The  following  are  the  only  ports  of  entry  at  these  islands,  viz :  for  merchantmen,  Hon- 
olnlu,  Oahu,  and  Lahaina,  Maoi ;  and  for  whalers,  in  addition  thereto,  Uilo,  Ha%vau, 
flanalei,  Kanai  and  Kealakeakua,  Hawaii.  The  port  charges  on  merchant  vessels  are  as 
follows: — At  Honolulu,  20  cents  per  ton ;  buoys,  8^ ;  clearance.  $1 ;  pilotage  in  and  out, 
%l  per  fuot,  each  way.  At  Lahaina,  anchorage  dues,  810 ;  pilotage,  ^l ;  health  certifi- 
cate, 81 ;  lights,  81 ;  canal,  (if  used,)  8^  ;  and  clearance,  8 1* 

By  a  law  promulgated  in  the  Polynesian  newspaper  of  June  19th,  1847,  whale-ahipa 
are,  from  and  after  that  date,  exempted  from  all  charges  for  pilotage,  tonnage  dues,  or 
anchorage  foes,  at  all  the  various  ports  of  entry  for  whalers  of  this  group. 

Hereafter,  the  charges  on  whalere  will  be — Clearance,  81  ;  permits,  (when  required,) 
81  each ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  at  Honolulu — buoys,  f2.  At  Lahaina — health  cer- 
tificate, $\]  lights,  81»  canal,  (when  used,)  8^*  ^^^  ^^  Kealakeakua — health 
certificate,  81* 

Whale-ships  are  allowed  to  land  goods  to  the  value  of  $200,  free  of  duty,  but  if  they 
exceed  that  amount,  they  are  then  liable  to  pay  5  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  landed, 
as  well  as  the  charges  for  pilotage  and  tonnage  dues,  or  anchorage  fees,  required  of  whalere 
by  law  previous  to  June  19th,  1847  :  and  if  the  goods  landed  shall  exceed  81t200,  (which 
is  only  permitted  by  low  at  Honolulu  and  Lahaina,)  they  will  then  be  considered  as 
merchantmen,  and  subject  to  the  like  charges  and  legal  liabilities. 

The  permits  granted  to  whalers,  do  not  include  the*  trade,  sale,  or  landing  of  spiritnoos 
liquors.  Any  such  traflic  bv  them,  (which  lb  prohibited  except  at  Lahaina  and  Honolulu,) 
will  subject  them  to  the  charges  upon  merchantmen,  including  the  pajrment  of  twenty 
cents  per  ton,  as  well  at  the  anchorage  of  Lahaina  and  at  the  roadstead  of  Honolulu,  as 
within  the  port  of  Honolulu. 

Before  obtaining  a  clearance,  each  shipmaster  is  required  to  produce  to  the  collector  of 
customs  a  certificate,  under  die  seal  of  his  consul,  that  all  legal  charges  or  demands,  in  hia 
oflice,  against  said  vessel,  have  been  paid. 

Spirituous  or  fermented  liquois  landed  at  any  of  the  ports  of  these  islands,  are  sabject 
to  the  following  duties,  viz:  rum,  gin,  brandy,  whiskey,  etc.,  8^  P^t-  gallon ;  wines,  (ex- 
cept claret,)  liqueurs,  cordials,  eta,  81  por  gallon ;  claret  wine,  50  cents  per  gallon ;  malt 
Uqoon  and  cider,  5  per  cent  ad  vatorem. 


Commercial  Begtdatimi*  Bit 

Products  of  the  whale  fishery  may  be  transhipped  free  from  any  charge,  of  transit  daty. 

Vessels  landing  goods  upon  which  the  duties  have  not  been  paid,  are  liable  to  seizure 
and  confiscation.  * 

If  any  person  commit  an  ofience  on  shore,  and  the  oflender  escape  on  board  of  any 
Teasel,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  of  said  verael  to  surrender  the  sns- 
pected  or  culprit  person  to  any  officer  of  the  police  who  demands  his  surrender,  on  pro- 
duction of  a  legal  warrant. 

It  shall  not  be  kwfnl  for  any  peivon  on  board  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu,  to  throw  stones  and  other  rubbish  overboard,  under  a  penalty  of  ||100. 

All  sailors  found  ashore  at  Lahaina,  after  the  beating  of  the  drum,  or  at  Honulalu,  after 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  are  subject  to  apprehension  and  a  fine  ol  9^. 

Shipmasters  must  give  notice  to  (he  harbor-master  of  the  desertion  of  any  of  their  sail* 
on  within  forty^ight  hoars,  under  a  penalty  of  ^  100. 

Seamen  are  not  allowed  to  be  discharged  at  any  of  the  ports  of  these  islands,  excepting 
those  of  Lahaina  and  Honolulu. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  discharge  seamen  at  any  of  the  porta  of  these  islands  witfaoot 
the  written  consent  of  the  governor. 

Honolnln  and  Lahaina  are  the  only  ports  at  which  native  seamen  are  attowed  to  be 
flipped ;  and  at  those  places  with  the  governor's  consem  only. 

Any  vessel  taking  away  a  prisoner  from  these  islands  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  ||500. 

To  entitle  any  vessel  to  a  clearance,  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  her  commanding  <^cer 
first  to  fiimish  the  collector  of  customs  with  a  manifest  of  cargo  intended  to  be  exported  in 
each  vesseL 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  commanding  officer  of  anv  Hawaiian  or  foreign  veosel,  to " 
carry  out  of  this  kingdom  as  a  passenger,  any  domiciled  alien,  natoralized  foreigner  or 
native,  without  previous  exhibition  to  him  of  a  passport  frT>m  His  Majesty's  Mioisler  of 
foreign  Relations. 

Retailera  of  spirituous  liquore  are  not  allowed  to  keep  their  honses  open  later  than  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  they  are  to  be  closed  from  Saturday  evening  until  Monday 
morning. 

Rapid  riding  in  the  streets  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  $5. 

Office  hoars  at  the  custom-house,  and  other  public  offices,  every  day  (except  Swidays) 
from  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  till  4  o'clock  P.  M.  * 


REGULATIONS  FOR  SHIPS  BOUND  TO  SWEDEN: 

FROM  FORTS  ON  THIS  8IDB  OF  CAFB  FI1I18TERRE. 

The  Ro3ral  Board  of  Trade  at  Stockholm  has  ordered  that  all  vessels  departing  (torn 
any  foreign  port  on  this  side  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  destined  to  Sweden,  must  be  provi- 
ded with  a  Bill  of  Health  signed  by  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Cfmsul  at  the  place,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  such  functionary,  by  the  constituted  authorities;  in  which  must  be  stated 
whether  the  cholera  has'been,  or  is  prevalent  at  the  said  port  or  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
a^  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  crew  and  passengers  on  board. 

Should  the  vessel  touch  at  any  intermediate  port  on  the  voyage,  it  is  the  doty  of  die 
commander  to  provide  himself  with  a  similar  document  from  thence. 


PHILADELPHIA  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  offieera  of  this  Aasbeiatioa  at  the  Arnioal  Meet- 
ing which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  January,  1848: — 

Prendent,  Thomas  P.  Cope.  Vtce-PreaidenUf  Robert  Toland,  Thomas  P.  Hoofbs. 
Treantrer,  Thomas  C.  Rockhill.  Secretary,  Richard  D.  Wood.  Direetora,  Thomas 
Ridgway,  Samuel  C.  Morton,  N.  B.  Thompson,  David  S.  Brown,  A.  J.  Lewis,  Thomas 
L  Lea,  S.  Morris  Wain,  Washington  Butcher,  Daniel  L.  Miller,  Jan.,  Isaac  R.  Smith, 
Daniel  Haddock,  jun.,  Samuel  J.  Reeves,  J.  L.  Errtnger,  James  C.  Hand,  William  C.  Pat- 
terson, Jacob  P.  Jones,  James  Barrett,  Hugh  Campbell,  Morris  Patterson,  Hugh  Elliott, 
William  Musgrave. 


THE  NEW  CUSTOMS'  UNION  IN  ITALY. 

The  French  journals  publish  a  customs'  league  between  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  snd  the 
Papal  Sutea,  and  agree  in  regarding  it  aa  the  foundation  of  a  political  union.  Even  in  a 
commercial  sense  the  treaty  is  of  importance,  aa  it  will,  if  fiilly  csrried  out,  establish  a 
onifonii  qrstem  of  trade,  and  remove  many  of  tba  existing  annoyances  to  meichanta  and 
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travenere.  Tho  treaty  atates  that  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  have  been 
reqaested  to  join  the  league,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  ihe  Duchess  of  Parma.  WitlKwt 
the  co-operation  of^Modena  and  Parma,  there  can  be  no  communication  t>etween  Pied- 
mont and  (he  Papal  Slates  and  Toscany. 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


LIGHT-HOUSES  AT  FARON  AND  YSTAD. 

The  Royal  Navy  Board  at  Stoclcholm  publishes,  for  the  information  of  Mariners^  the 
.following  notice  regarding  the  Light-houses  at  Faron  and  Yetnd,  viz: — 

1st.  The  Light-house  on  the  North-east  point,  or  the  Holm  point,  on  Faron,  referred  to 
in  the  Ordinance  of  the  16th  April  last,  has  been  built  during  the  oummer,  and  will  be 
lighted  about  the  latter  part  o(  the  month  of  October,  1847.  As  a  difference  between  the 
Light-house  on  the  Island  of  Ostergall),  E^st  of  G^ottlnnd,  this  new  one  will  be  revolving, 
and  will  give  four  equally  strong  lustres,  oi  about  thirty  seconds  enofa,  during  a  period  of 
eight  minutes,  with  a  minute  and  a  half's  darkness  between  each  lustre.  The  light  wiil 
be  visible  in  every  direction  from  North  to  East  and  to  South-west,  and  ran  be  Keen  from 
a  ship's  deck,  in  clear  weather,  at  a  distance  of  three  ond  a  half  geogra|)hical  mile& 

2d.  In  p'ace  of  the  Lanterns  at  Ystad,  hitherto  only  lighted  on  certain  occasions,  there 
have  been  built  two  Light-houses,  provided  with  Sideral  Lamps.  The  larger  one,  or  the 
one  ftirthest  in  the  harbor,  will  have  a  common  white  lustre  lifty-two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  will  be  visible  from  W.  N.  W.  to  S.  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  two  to  three  miles  during  clear  weather.  The  lesser,  and  outer  Light-house, 
is  erected  on  the  farthest  end  of  the  West  Pier  of  the  harbor,  is  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greater  Light-house,  as  well  as  from  the 
lights  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  has  a  red  lustre  visible  all  round  the  h*  rizon,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  geographical  miles.  This  Light-house,  on  entering 
the  harbor,  must  be  taken  clore  on  the  Inrboard  tack.  The  bearings  of  these  Light-houses 
from  each  other  is  N.  E.  by  N.\nd  S.  W.  by  S.,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  1,451 
feet.  The  Light-house  on  the  West  pier  is  painted  uhite,  and  the  larger  one  is  painted 
two-thirds  from  the  bottom  rod,  and  the  remainder  while.  These  two  will  be  lighted  firet 
towards  the  end  oC  the  month  of  October,  and  will,  as  well  as  the  Light-house  on  the 
Island  of  Faron,  be  lighted  during  the  hours  appointed  by  Government  in  the  roles  and 
.regulations  regarding  Pilotage  and  Beacons. 

LIGHTS  FOR  STEAMERS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  issued  by  the  Admiralty : — 
The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  having  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  lights  for  steamers,  directions  were  given  (after  a  long 
and  careful  series  of  trials  of  various  lights)  to  fit  the  seveml  mail-stenniers  on  the  west 
coast  of  England,  namely,  those  of  Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and  Pembroke,  with  Ughts  as 
follows: — 

WHSN  U5DBR  WEIOH. 

A  Inright  white  light  on  the  foremast  head. 

A  green  light  on  the  starboard  bow. 

A  red  light  on  the  port  bow,  to  be  fitted  with  inboard  screena 

WHEN  AT  ANCHOR. 

A  common  bright  light. 

On  the  above  plan  being  notified,  it  was  adopted  by  several  steamboat  proprietofs,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  steam  companies  named  below  are  fitting,  or  are  already  fitted,  with 
these  lights. 

1.  The  British  tmd  North  American  Royal  Mail  Company. 

2.  The  British  General  Steam-packet  Company. 


CAUTION  TO  SHIPPING  PASSING  SOUTH  FORELAND  AND  SANDGATK 

The  foreign  mail  service  between  Dover,  Calais,  and  Bouk>gne,  being  performed  dor- 
ing  night  time  by  extraordinary  fast  steamers,  it  is  advisable  for  all  ships,  vessels,  and 
bMtSi  to  keep  a  good  look.out  in  tittt  quarter. 


NaMtiad  IwUUigenee*  ^19 

LIGHTS  ON  TREVOSE  HEAD. 

THE  FIVST  £XHIBtn05  OP  THE  UOBTS  OH  TKBVOSE  HBAD,  ICORTH-WCST  COAST  OP  ODBIfWALL. 

Notice  18  hereby  given,  that  two  6xed  bright  Lights  will  be  exhibited  at  different  elevt« 
tione  Ironi  the  Tower  at  Trcvoee  Head,  on  the  evening  of  the  let  December,  and  thence- 
forth continoed  every  night  from  suni^t  to  eunnse. 

The  higher  o(  these  IJghts  will  bum  at  an  elevation  of  204  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water,  and  will  illuminate  274^  o(  the  compass,. or  from  E.  i  S.  round  aeaward  to  South. 

The  lower  Light,  which  i3  placed  about  5U  feet  in  advance,  or  tu  seaward  of  the  higher 
Light,  will  bum  at  an  elevation  of  129  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  will  illu- 
minate 176*^  of  the  compas,  or  from  N.  E.  \  E.  round  seaward  to  S.  W.  }  W. 


WRECK  IN  TORBAY. 


Notice  19  hereby  given,  that  a  Green  Buoy,  marked  with  the  word  •*  Wreck,**  haa  been 
placed  about  15  fathoms  E.  by  S.  }  S.  from  a  vessel  sunk  in  the  direct  track  of  shipping 
seeking  shelter  in  Torbay. 

This  Buoy  lies  in  7}  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  the  following  Compara 
Bearing?,  viz : — 

The  Southern  extremity  of  Berry  Head S.  by  E.  1  E. 

Brixham  North  Pier  Head W.  by  S.  ^  S. 

Peignton  Church N.  W.  by  N. 

The  Mewatone,  or  Great  Rock  ofT  Hob's  Nose N.  E.  J  N. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  ISLAND. 

Captain  Solliran,  of  the  Audax,  furnished  the  Hong  Kong  Register  of  March  9th,  1847, 
wi&  the  following  valuable  infomiation : — 

On  the  last  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to  Wooeung,  the  Audax  was  forced,  by  very  heavy 
North-westerly  gales,  to  tnkc  a  course  to  the  Eastward  of  the  usual  track.  At  6|  A.  M. 
OB  the  7th  of  Febraary,  an  island  was  discovered,  not  laid  down  in  the  charts  on  board, 
which  appeared  larger  and  higher  than  Patahccock,  the  Southern  island  of  the  Queshans. 
It  was  made  in  latitude  28°  50'  North,  and  longitude,  by  chronometer,  128°  20'  East.  A 
wnall  Islet,  or  Rocks,  was  seen  from  two  to  three  miles  North-east  of  it,  with  seventy 
&lhoBis  all  round.    They  lie  between  the  Hoapin  Su  and  Loochoo  Islands. 


BEACON  LIGHT  ON  TAMPICO  BAR. 

D  D.  Tompkins,  Major  Quartermaster  at  New  Orleans,  in  a  note  dated  Quartermas- 
ter's Office,  New  Orleans,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Bulletin,  says  that 
*'  a  Beacon  Light  has  been  erected  by  the  Afsistant  Quartennaster  at  Tampico,  on  Tam- 
pico  Bar,  which  can  be  seen  from  ten  to  fi^een  miles  at  sea.  As  the  erection  of  said 
Light  promises  to  be  very  useful  to  seamen,  their  interest  would  be  served  by  giving  thia 
information  publicity."  * 

STANLEY,  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

From  the  nomber  of  vessels  that  are  continually  passing  and  re-passing  the  east  end  of 
these  islands,  and  from  the  few  vessels  that  come  into  this  port,  is  attributed  to  the  igno- 
(tnce  of  most  merchant  captains  that  there  is  a  British  settlement  here  where  supplies  can 
be  obtained.  Therefore  the  governor  has  caused  to  be  erected  on  Cape  Pembroke,  the 
easternmost  point  of  the  island,  a  triangular  beacon,  painted  white  and  red.  A  pilot  will 
come  off  to  vessels  entering  Port  William.  The  beacon  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  abont 
fire  miles  at  sea. 


BUOY  OF  THE  HEAPS,  IN  THE  SWIN  CHANNEL. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  has  directed  the  Beacon 
Buoy,  colored  White,  which  has  been  heretofbre  placed  at  the  Heaps  Snnd,  to  be  taken 
•way  and  discontinued,  and  a  Nun  Buoy  of  large  size,  colored  Black,  and  purmoanted  by 
a  Staff  and  Ball,  to  be  placed  in  that  situation  instead  of  the  White  Buoy  aforesaid. 

Further  notice  will  be  given  when  the  Urge  Black  Buoy  has  been  placed.* 


820  JournaLjof  Muung  and  Mmutfactures* 


JOURNAL  OF   MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  IODINE  FROM  DILUTE  SOLUTIONa 
The  following  paper  on  the  most  advantageous  manner  of  extracting  iodine  from  dilute 
fldotions,  by  J.  Persoz,  an  eminent  chemist,  is  translated  from  the  **  Journal  de  Fkarf/u 
et  de  Chim^t'*  for  Angost,  1847  >— 

Now,  that  iodine  is  so  extensively  used  in  medicine,  and  that  its  price  is  constantly  on 
the  increase,  the  want  is  felt  more  than  ever  of  extracting  it  with  the  greatest  economy 
both  from  the  waters  which  contain  it  naturally,  as  from  those  of  bo  the  into  the  compoei- 
tion  of  which  it  enters,  and  even  from  the  urine  of  the  patients  submitted  to  a  course  of 
iodine.    Soubeiram,  finding  the  process  previoosly  followed  for  the  extraction  of  iodine 

•  This  singiilar  pecoliarity  of  the  chromate  of  lime  with  an  excess  of  base,  of  i«taiii- 
ing  the  green  tint  of  the  oxide  of  chromium,  must  have  led  to  the  belief  thatnocfaromais 
of  lime  was  produced,  especially  as  the  latter  is  scarcely  sohible  in  water. 


METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURING  BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH  AND  LIME, 
AND  CHROMATES  OF  LEAD. 
The  following  new  and  economical  process  of  mannfacturing  the  bichromate  of  poiash,       I 
chromates  of  lead,  and  bichromate  of  lime,  discovered  by  V.  A.  Jacquelain,  an  eminent 
chemist,  translated  from  the  "  CompUs  Eendus"  of  October  11  ih,  1847,  will,  we  doubt       I 
not,  interest  a  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  : — 

1.  Chalk  and  chrome  oro,  previously  reduced  to  a  very  fine  state  of  divifl'on,  are  inti- 
mately mixed  in  barrels  revolving  upon  their  large  axis.  It  is  especially  requisite  that  the 
ore  should  be  finely  pulverized,  and  pa^eed  through  a  very  fine  sieve. 

3.  The  mixture  is  now  calcined  for'  nine  or  ten  hours  at  a  bright  red  heat  upon  the  ode 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  taking  care  to  spread  it  eqaall^r  in  a  layer  from  5  to  6  centim. 
in  thickness,  and  to  renew  the  surface  ten  or  twelve  times  with  the  rake.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  if  the  flame  was  sufficiently  oxidizing,  the  conversion  of  the  oxide  of  chromium 
into  chromate  of  lime  is  eflected.  This  is  easily  ascertained ;  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  substance,  which  exhibits  a  yellowish  green  color  ;*  and  then,  becaoae 
it  has  the  property  of  dissolving  entirely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  exception  of  parti- 
cles of  sand. 

3.  The  very  fiiable  and  porous  mass  is  now  crashed  under  a  mill,  mixed  vnth  hot  wa- 
ter, and  the  liquid  mass  constantly  kept  in  agitation,  and  sulphuric  acid  added  until  the 
liquid  slightly  reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  This  character  indicates  the  complete  change 
of  the  chromate  of  linjie  into  bichromate,  and  tho  formation  of  a  little  sesquiaalpfaate  of 
iron. 

4.  Some  triturated  chalk  is  new  gradually  added  to  the  liquor  until  the  whole  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  is  removed.  The  bichromate  of  Ihne  does  not,  by  this  treatment,  expe- 
rience any  change  as  regards  its  state  of  saturation. 

5.  After  being  allow^  to  stand  quiet  for  a  short  time,  the  clear  sopematant  liqaid, 
which  contains  only  bichromate  of  lime  and  a  litde  sulphate,  is  dravm  off.  It  may  now 
be  used  immediately  to  prepare  the  bichromate  of  potash,  the  neutral  and  basic  chromates 
of  lead,  and  even  tlie  chromates  of  zinc,  which  will  probably,  ere  long,  be  consimied  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  arts,  since  the  (^xide  of  zinc  has  already  taken  the  plaee  of  carbonate 
of  lead  in  white  paint  with  drjring  oil 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  it  is  useless  to  prepare  the  bichromate  of  potash  in  order 
to  obtain  the  insoluble  <!hromotes  of  lead,  zinc,  baryta,  &c,  which  must  render  the  pre- 
paration of  these  products  considerably  less  expensive ;  they  may  readily  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  bichromate  of  lime  by  the  acetate  or  subacetate  of  lend,  chloride  of  zinc, 
&x:.  With  respect  to  the  bichromate  of  potash,  it  may  be  as  readily  obtained,  and  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state,  by  decomposing  the  bichromate  of  lime  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  which  will  give  rise  to  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  easily  washed,  and 
a  solotion  of  bidiromate  of  potash,  which  is  concentrated  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 
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fiom  the  motheiwwftters  of  the  Varedi  sodas  too  teAow  md  etpenaivej  ptopoee^  to  pre- 
cipicate  this  body  bf  selphate  of  copper,  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  filings  was 
midedf  with  a  view  to  redtice  the  periodide  of  copper  to  the  state  of  |»otiodide.  Snbee- 
4|aeiitly  the  protoeiilphate  of  iron  was  sobetitnted  in  the  iron  filings. 

The  irregolsrity  of  the  results  obtamed  by  both  these  processes  nrast  hsTC  strock  every 
«oe  who  has  tried  them ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  sorprising  that  a  more  certain  method  has 
l»en  proposed  as  a  snbstitote.  MM.  lisbiche  and  Chantrol  have  described  one  which  is 
baotd  upon  the  ineohibility  of  the  iodide  of  starch,  bat  which,  m  practice,  presents  a  diffi*- 
«alty  which  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  overlooked.  In  feet,  iodine  combines  with 
starch  only  when  it  is  in  a  fi'ee  state  ;  it  is  conseqoently  reqaisite  to  liberate  it  from  its 
eombinatioBB  by  means  of  chlorine,  and  this  presents  an  insarmoontable  difikolty. 

Having  been  called  opon  to  examine  this  question,  I  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
pnitacetate  of  iron, sabeiitated  for  the  protoealphate,  prodaoes  a  more  rapid  redaction; 
hot,  as  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  apon  a  regular  precipitation  of  the  protiodide  of  copper, 
•wing  to  the  infioence  wtnch  the  respective  proportions  of  the  solationa  employed  exert, 
I  had  reeoaree  to  sulphuroos  acid,  a  powerful  redodng  agent,  and  whose  action  upon  the 
peroxide  of  copper,  which  it  redaces  partially  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  was  pointed  out  by 
M.  Chevreul.  A  few  words  will  safiice  to  render  thb  kind  of  reaction  intelligible.  If  1 
ipiB.  of  persolphate  of  copper  be  dissolved  in  150  centiffrms.  of  water,  and  to  this  sola- 
tioD  1  grm.  of  solphite  of  soda  be  added,  the  Hquid  acquires  a  green  color,  and  becomes 
tvrUd.  As  the  fonnation  of  a  precipitate  should  be  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
liqaid  decolorized,  the  reqaisite  quantity  of  sulphoroas  acid  to  obtain  this  dooMe  result  is 
added ;  on  letting  fell  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassiaro  into  it,  it  immediately 
becomes  opalescent,  the  turbidness  goet  on  increasing,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  himr,  a 
white,  slightly  pinkish  precipitate  of  the  protiodide  of  copper  is  formed,  which  iar  readily 
collected  by  boiling  the  liqaid  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  decanting. 

Accordingly,  in  treating  ioduretted  waters,  sulphuit>qs  gas  shouM  be  passed  into  them 
until  they  exiiale  a  feint  odor,  in  order  to  convert  all  the  iodine  which  may  exist  in  the 
state  of  iodate  into  ioduretted  hydrogen  j  thai  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  precipitate 
from  the  mutual  action  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  and  the  persulphate  of  copper;  and  Uistly, 
to  cause  the  reduction  of  the  peroxide  of  copper.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  there  is 
sweea?fiilly  dinolved  in  the  liquid,  under  treatment,  1  part  of  persulphate  of  copper  and 
1  part  of  bisoiphite  of  soda,  calculating  approxhmatively  the  amoant  of  the  fiist  for  the 
quantity  of  iodine  supposed  in  solution,  upon  the  feet  that  about  3  parts  of  the  persulphate 
of  copper  are  required  for  1  part  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium.  The  liquid  is 
then  left  to  itself  or  boiled,  according  to  whether  the  precipitate  is  deshrd  immediately  or 
after  a  few  hours.  On  letting  the  predpiute  form  in  conisal  vessels,  it  is  easy  to  collect 
it  into  a  small  volume ;  in  every  ease  it  is  brought  npop  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  the 
iodine  extracted  by  one  of  the  known  processes.  Calcimng  the  protiodide  of  copper,  pre- 
viously mixed  with  3  equivs.  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  may  be  successfullv  employed. 
The  reaction  above  deacribed  is  so  readily  produced,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  future 
all  iodufetfed  waters,  even  the  weakest,  will  be  treated  by  this  process ;  and  that  it  wifi 
likewise  be  soocessfiilly  employed  for  the  an^yaas  of  mineral  waters  caotaiuiBg  bromine 
and  iodine. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER  IN  SPAIN. 

On  the  old  continent,  Russia  is  not  (he  only  State  Mrhich  has  increased  its  production  of 
preciotiB  metals.  The  progress  hse  been  almost  general  among  such  of  the  European 
Ststea  aa  possess  them.  The  success  which  Russia  has  obtained,  has  been  striking— in. 
comparable.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  other  nations  have  also  made  pro- 
gress worthy  of  being  cited.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  BTurope,  without 
oounling  Russia,  (which  we  here  take  in  its  whule  extent,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of 
the  Oural  Mountains,)  yielded,  in  pure  metal,  1,300  kilogrammes  of  gold,  and  52,670  k||. 
Qgrammes  of  silver.  In  1635,  the  quantity  of  gold  was  about  the  same,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  was  increased  by  about  15,000  kilogrammes.  The  production  of  gold  and 
niver  in  Europe  was,  in  1835,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  concentrated  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube — that  is,  to  speak  more  pre- 
dKly,  in  the  Kurtz  Mountains,  in  Hanover ;  in  those  of  Erzgebiree,  which  are  divided 
among  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Prussia,  in  Hungary  and  TransyTvania^-the  last  two 
euuntries,  let  us  repeat,  having  pretty  nearly  the  monopoly  of  gold.  Out  of  Germany, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  there  was  not  produced  in  1835  more  than  10,000  kilo- 
grammes of  silver,  of  a  value  of  about  2,000,000f.,  and  from  39,000  to  25,000  kilogrammes 
of  gold.    Industry,  which,  since  1835,  has  taken  a  great  extension  in  Europe,  has  paid 
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more  attendon  to  tbe  precioo*  metab  than  it  had  prefiooaly  done.  At  pment,  only 
little  is  wanting  to  make  the  prodoction  (>f  silver  double  what  it  was  in  1835.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  devel  pment  is,  that  Spain,  which  possesses  important  silver  mines, 
formerly  very  celebrated,  has  again  begun  to  work  them. 

The  mines  of  gold,  and  pnnicuUirly  of  silver,  in  Spain^  have  enjoyed  great  celebrity. 
Strabo,  whose  exactitude  is  better  appreciated  every  day,  states  the  fecundity  of  them. 
Long  before  him,  the  prophet  Elzekiel  bad  signalized  it  in  his  threatening  prophecies  againtt 
Tyre.  The  depoi^its  of  silver  in  the  peninsula  were  worked  with  success  under  the  Moofs, 
as  under  the  Romans.  Since  the  country  has  had  more  liberty,  the  working  has  been 
lesumed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  numerous  beds  of  coal,  with  inexhaustible  mines  of 
iron,  which  nature  has  placed  in  the  Asiurias,  close  to  tho  *ea,  have  begun  to  be  worked 
with  vigor. 

The  mines  of  lead,  containing  silver,  situated  in  the  kinffdoma  of  Murda  and  Granada, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  those  which  formerly  yielded,  and  sciU 
yield,  a  greet  quantity  of  silver.  The  lead,  however,  is  not  alwa3r8  associated  with  silver. 
The  mines  of  Sierra  de  Gador,  situated  behind  Almeria,  which  have  yielded  as  much  as 
39,000,000  kilogrammes  of  lead,  and  sUU  yield  from  13,000,000  to  14,000,000  kilo- 
grammes, do  not  contain  silver ;  but  tbe  mines  which  a|-e  behind  Carthagena,  particularly 
at  Almazarron,  and  still  more  particularly  those  tliat  are  worked  in  a  Bttle  vale,  called 
the  Baranco  Jaro80,.in  the  Sierra  Alinagrem,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  have  a  yield  of 
ailver  very  remarkable,  being  1  per  100  with  respect  to  the  lead.  Having  been  snocem- 
ively  visited  by  several  very  intelligent  French  engineers,  the  mines  of  the  South  of  Spain 
were,  in  1845,  worked  anew  by  Mr.  Pemolet,  director  of  the  mines  of  Pouliaouen,  in 
Brittany.  According  to  this  gentleman,  the  single  mmes  uf  the  Sierra  Almanera  yield, 
at  present,  at  least  40,000  kilogrammes  of  silver ;  and  consequently,  the  total  extractioa 
of  the  whole  peninsula  cannot  te  estimated  at  fewer  than  50,000  kilogrammes. 


SLAVERY  vs.  MANUFACTURES. 
.  It  aflfords  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  passages  from  an  address  of 
Dr.  RuFPH EB ;  aa  the  author,  a  distinguished  Virginian,  takes  a  liberal  and  enlightened  view 
of  the  subject.  Slavery  and  its  evils  will  disappear,  when  such  views  as  thoee  pat  forth 
in  this  address  become  more  generally  understood — in  other  words,  when  our  Sontbem 
friends  discover  that  it  retards  the  progress  of  wealth  and  industry.  A  cotemporary  sayt 
that,  *'if  Dr.  Ruffher  was  a  Northern  man,  and  had  visited  Virginia,  and  promol- 
gated  sentiments  like  those  in  the  address,  he  would  have  ftred  badly."  We  do  not  think 
our  Southern  friends  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  as  that.  The  North  is  as  much  oppooed 
to  Southern  interference,  as  the  South  is  to  Northern,  and  quite  as  sensitive ;  and  we  an 
periectly  willing  that  they  i^hould  be  themselves  convinced  of  the  evils  of  davery,  as  wa 
are  quite  sure  that  the  remedy  will  be  applied  the  sooner. 

It  mattere  not  to  our  argument,  whether  a  high  tariff  or  a  low  tarifTbe  thought  best  for 
the  country.  Whatever  aid  the  tariff  may  give  to  manufactures,  it  gives  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  proieoiive  tariff  formerly  enacted,  manofiictonw 
have  grown  rapidly  in  the  free  States ;  but  no  tariff  has  been  able  lo  push  a  slaveholding 
State  into  this  important  line  of  industry.  Under  the  present  revenue  tariff,  manoftcinrw 
still  grow  in  the  North ;  and  the  old  South,  as  might  \ie  expected,  exhibits  no  movement, 
except  the  customary  one  of  emigration.  We  hear,  iiwleed,  once  in  a  while,  a  lead  re- 
port in  Southern  newspapers,  that  '*  the  South  is  waking  ap,**  because  some  new  cotton- 
mill,  or  other  monufacturing  establishment,  has  been  selected  in  a  (lave  State ;  a  sore 
sign  that  in  the  eUve  States  an  event  of  this  sort  is  extraordinary.  In  the  free  States,  It 
is  so  ordinary  as  to  excite  little  attention. 

Even  the  common  mechanical  trades  do  not  flouriph  in  a  slave  State.  Some  mecfaan. 
ical  operations  must,  indeed,  be  performed  in  every  civilized  country )  but  the  general  rale 
in  the  South  is,  to  import  from  abroad  every  fabricated  thing  that  can  be  carried  in  sbipa, 
such  as  household  furniture,  boots,  boards,  laths,  cartf*,  ploughs,  axes  and  axe-helvets  be- 
sides  innumerable  other  things,  which  free  communities  are  accustomed  to  make  for 
themselves.  What  is  most  wonderful  is,  that  the  forests  and  iron  mines  of  the  South 
sopply,  in  great  part,  the  materials  out  of  which  there  things  are  made.  The  Northern 
freemen  come  with  their  ships,  carry  home  the  timber  and  pig-iron,  work  them  ap,  sup- 
ply their  own  wants  with  a  part,  and  then  £eU  the  rest  at  a  good  profit  in  the  Soothetn 
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■Mffcfta  Now,  although  mechanics,  bf  setting  np  their  shops  in  the  Sooth,  could  sate 
all  these  freights  and  profits  y^^  ^  >t  i^>  that  Northern  mechanics  will  not  settle  in  the 
Soarh,  and  the  Soathem  mechanics  nre  undersold  by  their  Northern  competitors. 

Now  connect  with  these  wonderful  facts  another  fact,  and  the  mystery  is  solved.  The 
oamber  of  mechanics  in  different  parts  of  the  S<>uth,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number 
of  slaves;  or,  m  other  words,  where  the  shves  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, there  the  mechanic.<<  and  manufactarera  form  the  leasu  In  those  parts  only  wlicre 
the  slaves  are  comparatively  few,  are  many  mechanic?  and  artificers  to  be  found ;  but  even 
in  these  parts  they  do  not  flourish,  as  the  same  useful  class  of  men  flourish  in  the  fi«e 
StdCesL  Even  in  our  valley  of  Virginia,  remote  fi'om  the  sea,  many  of  unr  mechanics  can 
hardly  stand  against  Northern  competition.  This  can  be  attributed  only  to  sUvery,  which 
paralyzes  our  energies,  disperses  our  population,  ni>d  keeps  us  few  and  poor,  in  spite  of 
the  bountiful  gift^  of  nature,  with  which  a  benign  Providence  has  endowed  our  country. 

Of  all  the  States  in  this  Union,  not  one  has,  on  the  whole,  such  various  and  ah  ^ndant 
resources  for  manufacturing  as  our  own  Virginia,  both  East  and  West  Only  think  of  her 
vast  forests  of  timber,  her  mountains  of  iron,  her  regions  of  stone-coal,  her  valleys  of  lime- 
atone  and  marble,  her  fountains  of  ailt,  her  immense  sheep-walks  for  wool,  her  vicinity  to 
the  cotton-fields,  her  innumerable  water-falls,  her  bays,  harbors,  and  rivers,  ibr  circulating 
products  on  every  eide — ^in  short,  every  material,  and  every  convenience  necessary  for 
manufacturing  industry. 

Above  all,  think  of  Richmond,  nature's  chosen  site  for  the  greatest  manufacturing  city 
in  America ---her  beds  of  coal  and  iron  just  at  hand — her  incomparable  water-power— her 
tide-water  navigation,  conducting  sea-vessels  from  the  foot  of  her  fiills — and  above  them 
her  fine  canal  to  the  mountains,  through  which  lie  the  shortest  routes  from  the  Eastern 
tales  to  the  great  rivers  uf  the  West  and  the  South-west  Think,  also,  that  this  Rich- 
mond, in  old  Virginia,  the  "  mother  of  States,"  has  enjoyed  these  unparalleled  advantages 
ever  since  the  United  States  became  a  nation — and  then  think  again,  that  this  same  Rich- 
mond, the  metropolis  of  all  Virginia,  has  fewer  manufiiciures  than  a  third-rate  New  Eng- 
bnd  town — frwer,  not  than  the  new  city  of  liOwell,  which  is  beyond  all  comparison— ^bot 
fewer  than  the  obscure  place  called  Fall  River,  among  the  barren  hills  of  Massachusetts — 
and  then,  fellow-citizens,  what  will  you  think,  what  mtut  you  think,  of  the  cause  of  this 
Grange  phenomenon  ?  Or,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  question,  what  must  you  think  has 
eaosed  Virginisns  in  general  to  neglect  their  superlative  advantages  for  manufactorinff 
industry — to  disregard  the  evident  suggestions  of  nature^  pointing  out  to  them  thsi  fruitfiu 
soarce  of  population,  wealth  and  comfort  7 

Say  not  that  this  state  of  things  is  chargeable  to  the  apathy  of  Virginians.  That  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  it  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  What  causes  the 
apathy  7  That  is  the  question.  Some  imagine  that  they  give  a  good  reason  when  (leav- 
iiig  oat  the  apathy)  they  say,  that  Viririnians  are  devoted  exclusively  to  agriculture.  But 
why  should  they  be,  when  theur  agriculture  is  failing  them,  and  they  are  flying  by  tens  of 
(hoamnds  fixMn  their  worn-out  fields  io  distant  countries?  Necessity,  commerce,  and 
mamifuetares.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?  If  a  genial  climate,  and  a  once  fertile  soil 
wedded  them  to  agriculture,  they  should  have  wedded  them  also  to  their  native  land. 
Yet,  when  agriculture  fails  them  at  home,  rsther  than  let  mines,  and  coal-beds,  and 
water-fiilis,  and  timber-forests,  and  the  finest  tide-rivers  and  harbors  in  America,  allure 
them  to  manufiictures  and  commerce,  they  will  lake  iheir  negroes  and  emigrate  a  thou* 
sand  miles.  This  remarkable  fact,  that  they  will  quit  their  country  rather  than  their  ruin- 
ous system  of  agriculture,  prtfves  that  their  institution  of  slavery  disqualifies  them  to  pursue 
any  occupation,  except  their  same  ruinous  system  of  agriculture.  We  admit  that  some 
few  individuals  should  be  excepted  from  this  conclusion ;  but  these  few  being  excepted, 
we  have  given  you  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter ;  and,  as  Lorenzo  Dow  used  to 
say,  you  cannot  deny  it 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  RAILROAD  IRON  MANUFACTURE. 

Mr.  Horatio  Ames,  of  Falls  Village,  Ct.,  hns  recently  perfected  a  highly  important  im- 
pityvement  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  railroads.  Mr.  Ames,  iq  the  progress  of  his 
bssiness,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  manufitcinre  of  iron  for  the  axles  and  tires  pf 
railroad  wheels,  observed  that  the  tires  often  split  or  separate  in  lines  parallel  with  the 
plane  of  the  wheel:  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bar  of  which  they  are 
formed.  He  also  observes  that  tbe  nils  of  railroads  often  split  lengthwise,  and  tliat  the 
upper  surface  and  the  inner  edge,  under  the  action  of  the  wheels  and  their  flanches,  ex- 
foliate :  that  is,  spUt  off  in  binina  or  scales. 
,  As  an  ezperieoced  iroD-raaster,  he  knew  that  bar-iron  consists  of  fibres  that  lie  parallel 
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to  one  tnotber,  and  ronning  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bar ;  that  these  i 
and  their  parallelism  are  due  to  the  gradnal  elongation  of  the  crystals  of  caet-iron,  when 
changed  into  wrought-iron  in  the  proceps  of  hammering  and  rolling,  by  which  the  crystal! 
are  gradaally  elongated,  and  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  that  the  attractioli  of  cohesion 
between  the  particles  constituting  each  fibre  is  greater  than  between  the  different  fibres* 
as  it  is  well  known  that  bar-iron  has  so  much  more  tenacity  in  the  direction  of  the  fifans 
than  across  them. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  w«lI.known  fiicts,  he  concluded  that  the  splitting  and 
ezfoUation  were  doe  to  the  want  of  sufficient  adhesion  between  th^  various  fibres  consti- 
tuting the  bar,  and  that  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  change  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
by  twisting  the  bar  in  the  proc^  of  rolling,  so  that  the  fibres  should  be  twisted  like  the 
fibres  of  a  hempen  rope,  thus  slubstitutine  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  for  the  force  whkk 
binds  them  together.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  observed,  that  to  split  or  exfoliate  a  bar  of  irooy 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  die  fibres,  a^  the  bar  acquires  in  its  cross  section  the  strengdi 
of  tenacity  whidi,  on  the  old  plan,  it  poesessed  in  a  longitudinal  directlorf.  This  twisting 
of  the  fibres  is  eflected  m  the  operation  of  rolling,  by  making  the  rolIing-miU  of  two  sets 
of'rollers:  the  first  bet  to  turn  on  their  axis  in  opposite  direciiuns,  to  draw  the  bar  of  iron 
between  them  in  the  usual  manner,  and  to  pass  it  to  the  second  set,  which,  in  addition  to 
their  rotation  on  their  axis  for  drawing  the  bar,  rotate  together  about  the  axis  of  the  bar, 
and  thus  twist  the  fibres  as  the  bar  is  drawn  through  and  elongated ;  thus  causing  the 
fibres  to  assume  a  spiral  or  herical  direction  around  the  central  line  or  axis  of  the  bar.  In 
diis  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bar  cannot  split  in  straight  lines  without  breaking  the 
fibres,  and  that,  therefore,  the  only  wear  of  railroad  bars  and  tires  thus  made,  will  be  dne 
to  fiiction  alofie.    Mr.  Ames  has  patented  his  improvement  both  in  England  and  Amerkt. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING  PLATINUat  ORES. 
The  following  account  of  a  new  method  of  treating  pbitinum  ores,  by  J.  Hess,  m  t 
lated  firom  the  **  Journal  fur  Prakt.  Chenu/*  for  June,  1847.    Mr.  Hess  says  .^— 

"  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  expense  of  treating  i^tinuro  orts  is  prindpttHy 
owing  to  their  being  acted  upon  with  great  difficulty  bya^mr€gia,o{  which  they  require 
from  8  to  10  times  their  weight;  this  is  avoided  by  the  following  process: — The  ore  is 
fiised  with  fi'om  2  to  3  times  its  weight  of  zinc ;  when  this  has  been  done  weU,  a  perfect- 
ly homogeneous,  very  brittle  mass  is  obtamed,  wbich  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  psMed 
through  a  aieve.  The  alloy  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  wbich  is  added  in  snail 
portions,  and  renewed  when  the  liquid  is  saturated ;  subsequently  an  acid  of  S0'-t-6H0 
M  used,  and  its  action  assisted  by  heat.  When  nothing  further  dissolves,  the  reaidue  is 
washed  with  water.  The  sulphuric  acid  removes  the  zinc  and  the  greater  porti<m  of  the 
iron ;  the  solution  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  residue,  whiok 
it  in  a  very  fine  state  of  comminution,  \b  now  treated  with  nitric  add,  which  removes 
iNDy  copper,  lead,  and  sometimes  palladium  from  it  The  iron  proceeds  from  ibe  zioc 
employed^  The  residue,  whic^  is  at  present  freed  fiom  those  metals  which  render  the 
working  difficult,  is  now  treated  as  usual  with  aqua  regia,  in  which  it  dissolves  with 
great  readiness  on  account  of  its  fine  division.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that,  when  the 
aeid  contains  much  muriatic  add,  a  large  quantity  of  osmium-iridium  is  dissolved  ;  nses- 
ceii  of  hydr«chl<»ie  add  should  consequently  be  avoided." 


LONDON* AND  LIVERPOOL  EXPORT  OF  METALS  TO  INDIA. 

OOMTJAATIVB  tTATEMENT  OF  TBS  EXPORTATION  OP  METALS  FBOM  LGNOOH  AlVD  UVERPOQL,  TO 
ALL  IMDIA,  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEASS: — 

Yaait.  ^JU^' 

1847 3,244 

1846 4,577 

1846 3,184 

1844 6,873 

1843 4,041 

1843 « 1,640 

1841 960 

1840 9,776 


%:• 

BHtUh. 

ForeigQ. 

TlnpUtet 

Lead. 

BiMt 

Q*kailm. 

7Vm. 

TVm. 

Bixet. 

7Vm. 

THnu. 

JBMtfM. 

3,663 

10,976 

847 

7,308 

1,099 

568 

50 

3,683 

8,368 

3,606 

6,988 

630 

815 

75S 

4,849 

11,973 

1,196 

10,931 

1,039 

1,681 

358 

7,138 

31,485 

3,067 

17,017 

3,267 

1,676 

1,S» 

6,463 

33,689 

3,167 

14,609 

3,061 

1,418 

788 

6,663 

34,396 

845 

4,181 

3,330 

635 

9M 

3,647 

34,179 

1,391 

9,637 

3,043 

838 

Mn 

3,904 

37,833 

3,013 

7,434 

1,930 

490 

8,113 
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THE  BOHEMIA  GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 

This  article  is  maimiactared  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  woody,  moimtainous  dis- 
tiieL  The  nMterials  consist  chiefly  of  the  same  as  those  used  in  Endand.  The  mami- 
frctOTere  believe  there  is  no  diflei^nce,  except  in  the  proportions  of  the  materials  and  in 
the  fbel,  which  is  ezcia9ivoiy  wood,  and  prodaces  a  more  intense  heat  than  coal  *  the  feed- 
.ing  the  fiimace  with  the  latter  material  creating  a  change  in  the  temperatare  detrimental 
to  the  fluid  abore,  and  never  safliciently  intense.  The  moantains  are  inhabited  by  a  po- 
polation  whose  indostry,  morals,  hospitality,  and  kindness  of  manners,  do  honor  to  the 
whole  haman  race.  The  fiictories  are  placed  generally  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  lil- 
lages,  the  extent  of  which  can  only  be  known  by  going  from  hoose  to  house— so  closely  is 
each  hid  in  its  own  fmit  bower,  and  so  surrounded  bv  shrabs  and  flowers,  that  the  eye  ean 
only  pick  np  the  buildings  by  their  blue  smoke.  Some  of  the  villages  are  elongated  to 
diree  miles. 


BEET  ROOT  SUGAR  IN  GERMANY. 

A  letter  received  from  Magdeburgh,  and  dated  the  30th  ultimo,  contains  an  accotmt  qf 
die  progress  of  the  production  of  beet  root  sugar  in  Grermany : — 

The  price  of  beet  root  sugar,  which  kind  has  entirety  superseded  cane  sugar  in  our  dis> 
toetv  slightly  declines  from  week  to  week.  Good  strong  loaves  manufactured  from  cane 
sugar  by  the  refiners  at  Stettin  and  Berlin,  cost  (18  per  cwt. ;  a  quality  in  every  respect 
equivalent,  in  color  as  well  as  strength,  and  being  of  a  pure  taste,  made  here  froni  beet 
root,  sells  at  $17,  or  from  5  to  6  per  cent  less;  and  with  snch  a  price,  which  leaves  a 
dear  profit  of  20  per  cent,  our  establinhments  here  are  found  to  answer  exceedingly  welL 
The  progress  made  in  this  branch  of  industry  is  astounding.  The  produce  of  two  beet 
root  sugar  houses  in  this  neighborhood,  is  of  such  a  superior  quality,  that  in  none  of  the 
refineries  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Customs  Union  where  cane  sugfir  is  used,  an  arti- 
cle is  mnde  which  could  succesefully  compete  with  it.  A  number  of  new  establishments 
are  beiniir  erected  evenr  ye^r  in  this  neighborhood,  (within  a  circuit  of  from  6  to  8  Ger- 
man miles,)  on  the  It* ft  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  this  season  the  quantity  of  beet  root 
sqgar  produced  here  will  exceed  200,000  cwt. 


CHASE'S  CARD  SPINNER  FOR  MANUFACTURERS* 
The  **  TnkwM**  thus  describes  a  curious  and  valuable  invention  for  siHnning  cotton  or 
weoHen,  or  other  fibrous  snbsunee : — 

In  the  exhibition  at  Castle  Garden  appear!  a  very  anpretendmg  looking  maohine  call- 
ed Chase's  Card  Spinner,  (the  property  of  Mr.  Greorge  Law,  of  Baltimore,)  which,  before 
long,  is  probably  destined  to  make  considerable  noise  in  the  manufacturing  world.  Chase's 
Ca^  Spimier  covers  cotton,  or  any  yam,  with  wool  or  other  fibrous  substance,  and  coveo 
it  so  e^ctually  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  spinner,  if  deception  were  intended ; 
but  the  contrary  is  the  fkct,  as  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  is  the  great  advantcge  claimed 
by  the  inventor.  By  it  the  yam  is  said  to  be  made  stronger,  more  even,  easier  to  work, 
won't  shrink,  and  makes  a  cloth  twice  as  durable  as  if  of  all  wool.  This  is  done  at  le« 
labor  and  cost,  with  fewer  hands,  and  with  less  room  than  at  present ;  so,  take  it  any  way 
yoa  wiU,  an  advantage  presents  itself. 


PREPARATION  OF  COFFEE  BY  ROASTING. 

We  find  in  Silliman's  Journal,  one  of  the  most  valuable  scientific  pubUcatioos  in  the 
worid,  the  following  method  of  preparing  coffee : — 

Cdfiee  roasted  only  tfll  it  becomes  slightly  red,  preserves  the  maximum  of  weight  and 
aromay  but  gives  out  less  coloring  matter.  In  this  state  100  pounds  are  found  to  have  lost 
15,  but  have  increased  to  the  bulk  of  130.  Roasted  to  a  chestnut  color,  as  is  commonly 
done,  the  loss  is  90  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  volume  is  from  100  to  153.  This 
swelling  of  the  grain  depends  upon  the  property  which  the  nitrogenous  matter  deposited 
within  die  tissue  has  of  puffing  «p  remarkably  when  heated.  If  the  heat  is  continued 
until  a  dark  brown  color  is  prodaced,  and  the  grain  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  glaze,  the 
\om  is  S5  per  cent,  while  the  original  quantity  of  nitrogen,  345  per  cent,  isredooed  to  177, 
being  n  leas  of  one-fbanh. 
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BANK  CAPITAL  OF  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATED 
The  following  list  comprises  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  wbidi 
one  million  of  dollars  bank  capital : — 


New  York 

New  Orleans 

Charieston,, 

Baltimore.^ 

Hartford.^ 

Pittsbargh- 

Albany... 

Savannah... 

New  Haven 

Lexington,  Ky 

Troy.. 

New  Bedford 

Petersbargfa 

WasbingTon,  D.  C... 
Boston 


No.  Banks.      Ctpital. 

17,663,000 
9,153,000 


6 
7 

11 
5 
4 
7 
4 
4 
2 
5 
4 
3 
3 

96 


6.973,000 
3,732,000 
2,755,000 
2.462,000 
1,890,000 
1,678,000 
1,517,000 
1,475,000 
1,300,000 
1,170,000 
1,089,000 
18,863,000 


Philadelphia 

Pr«'Vidence 

Nashyille 

Louisville 

Aaga«ta,  Geo. 

Richmond.. 

Salem,  Mnss 

Cmcinnati.. 

Mobile , 

Newark 

Utica , 

Rochester. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Aotal ^ 


No.  Banks. 

14 

23 

3 

3 

3 

7 
6 
1 
3 
4 
5 
3 


Capital. 
S9,^XM)0 
•  8,040,000 
6,180,000 
2^60,000 
2,625,000 
2,115,000 
1,750,000 
1,664,000 
1,500,060 
],4<I8,060 
1,260,000 
1,I6(),000 
1,000,000 


194   $136,547,000 


Remabks. — ^These  figures  are  by  no  meana  indicative  of  the  relative  wealth  or  of  I 
ness  done  at  the  several  places  named.  There  are  several  cities  not  mentioned  where 
there  is  a  large  export  and  import  trade,  and  also  large  wealth.  Among  these  we  may 
especinlly  mention  Bafialo,  Cleveland,  St  Lonis,  Br<wklyn,  N.  Y.,  Charlestown,  Maoa., 
Norfolk,  Nantucket,  and  New  London.  The  amount  of  bank  capital  at  Mobile  ia  very 
■mall,  while  its  exports  are  equal  to  ten  millions  annually. — Bankert^  Magatine. 


BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  JoHir  L.  Dimmoce,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Warren 
Insaranoe  Company  of  Boston,  for  the  following  condensed  synopsis  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  last  Amioal  Abstract  of  Returns  from  Insurance  Offices  in  M«rot.hiMmn, 
fl»  for  as  relates  to  the  stocJL  companies  in  Boston : — 

fTMOFSIS  FROM  THE  TEABLT  RETUBNS  OF  THE  IRSURANCB  COMPANIES,  WITH  SFBCinC  CAPITALS, 
IN  THE  CITT  OF  BOSTON,  DECEMBBB  1,  1847. 

BxaoiTacBs. 

PrenHDm  nolet 

U.  9ut«^  Stata,  Loant  oo  eollat-  oa  risks  tmrnk- 

OmoBs.                        Hank,  RaHraad,  feaal  Bstata,  it  eral  and  parson-  nated,  dadoei- 

aad  other  Stocks,  nortfagot  on  «l  secnrithr.  aad  iof  thitfe  doabl- 

at  par  vnlna.  the  lame.  cafh  on  nnnd.  Ail  or  bad. 

American 9308,6h0  $46,000  fl8.926  f3l,448 

Boston 268,000  38,082  7,586  13,7«» 

Boylstoa 244,600  60,000  57,070  20,393 

Fireman's 271,465  162.700  36,729             

Franklin 945,100  91,600  57.678  94.098 

Hope 170,860    24,482  2,381 

MannfoctaieiV 422,525  91.476  107,127  11,914 

Mercantile  Marine 306,095            1,099  19.056 

Merchants' 516,975  109,000  67,573  99,915 

NationsL 195.100  225.800  991,757  7^870 

Nepfnna. 187,4^0  8I..900  10.696  34,518 

Soffblk 152,150  69,965  6,414  9,284 

Tremunt 89,075  97.000  41.R63  71.936 

United  States. 92,150  5.5,000  61,370  99.395 

Waiwi 68,180  37,300  44,407  39J217 

Waaluoflrioii. 70^70  90,000  33,558  94,596 

Totd #3,609^175     fl,115333        (868^5        #361^ 
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OVflCBV. 


American.. 


Boylsioii. 

Fireman's 

Franklin... 

Hope-. 

Maoo&ctureiV 

Mencantile  Marine^.. 

Merchants' 

National 

Neptune 

Suffolk. 

TremonL.. , 

United  Slates. 

Warren 

Washington. , 


UABILmfS. 

Capital  Staek.   Borrowed  momj. 

f300,000  

3<)0.000  

300.000  

300.000  

300,000  

SOO.CKK)  

400.000  

300,000  #7,000 

500.000  

500,000  

300.000      5.000 

335.000  15.000 

300.000  43,500 

300.000  

150.000  5,000 

300,000  


Unpaid 
aaeert  lined  aad 


Firs  prraiioaM 
Teeaived  oo  rMi 


#35.300 

5,367 

31,774 

105 

1,660 

5,900 

53.400 

4,450 

10,000 

36,467 

55,105 


f  1 9,395 


41,573 
8.735 

38.693 
5.000 


17.073 
74.3!J5 
39,974 

li*9,'345 

8*4337 

55.346 

34.439 

3,817 

4.861 

3,993 


Total #4,575,000         #74,500         #303^38         #436.566 

PBEHITTX  NOTBS  OV  RISKS  NOT  TBKXIlf  ATED,  AJIOUNT  AT  RISK,  AND  LOSSES  rAID. 

Praaiom  aotaa  Lawei  paid  fnm  Dec.  I,  ISM, 

Omcaa.  oe  rislw  mt       . At  RWu— — — >  to  Dee.  1, 1847. 

terminated.  Fire.                 Marine.              Fire.              Marine. 

#94.068  #3^090,890     #4,513.033     #33,014      #107.460 

......*  9H.303        3,491,149       101.996 

63,983  3.353.758        3,771,415            445          48,947 


American 

Boston ^ 

Bofbton , 

Fireman's. 

Franklin. , 

Hope 

ICanuritctarers*. . . . . , 
Mercantile  Marine 

Merchants' , 

National 

Neptane , 

Suffolk.. 

Treroont... ^., 

United  Sutes. 

l^arren~... 

Washington. 


54,341 
16,805 
48.300 
51,646 

115,180 
53,144 

351379 
33,763 

154.765 
49.663 
98.897 
60.314 


3.353.758 

10.898.451 

3,659,873 

13,'775;967 

I3,6r')9.830 
7,833.974 
4,08.1.736 

563.065 
1,363,011 

507,795 


1,983.310 
633.479 
3,543,738 
1.973.509 
9.031.036 
6.131.933 
9.634.134 
1,354.444 
4337,931 
1.355,741 
3.438,960 
3.165339 


445 

464^06 
13348 

83^77 

"11,344 

10,453 

1,791 

500 

35 


87,593 
34,894 
40.688 
55.541 

134,435 
40,464 

337,095 
44,057 

375.494 
81.655 
87.430 
85,053 


Total #1,364,848   #61,539.350   #53.345,013   #189,683   #1,543,793 


Omcaa. 
American... 


on 

Boy  been 

Fireman's^. , 

P^ankte. 

Hope.... , 

Mamrfacturers*... — 
Mercantile  Marine., 

Merehama*.. < 

National 

Neptune 

Sanfolk.... 

Tremonc. 

Umiled  States. 

Warren 

Washington. 


#405,054 
337.397 
383,063 
470,894 
348.406 
197,733 
633,043 
3*26,180 
783.463 
730U537 
3I4,.S34 
337313 
939,174 
330,845 
189,104 
318.954 


RECA?mJI.ATI0]l. 

Liebilitiaa. 

#354,595 
305.367 
338.847 
374.490 
331,634 
305300 
571,745 
311.450 
594.937 
581.833 
384.544 
343317 
388334 
313,718 
183.693 
305.000 


#50.4.59 

33.130 

43,816 

96,404 

16,773 

8,177 

61,397 

14.730 

138.536 

138.694 

39.990 

5.004 

59.760 

18.137 

5,413 

13.954 


Pereeot 
above  par. 
16  8.10 

7  4-10 
14  4.10 
33  MO 

5  6-10 


beluw  par. 


15  3-10 
49.10 
35  7.10 
37  7-10 
15 


9  140 
3  6.10 

7 


4  MO 


39.10 
S9  9.lt 


Tstal #5355,173     #5388,403 
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CONDITION  OF  THK  BANKS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

MSTRACT  STATEHElfT  OF  THE  COKPITUm  OF  TBI  BANKS  OF  THE  OOmONWEALTB-^THEII  KS- 
aOUBCW,  LUBaiTUS  AND  CIRCULATION — FKOM  TB£  AUDITOR  OSNERAL's  OFFICIAL  RIIOBT 
TO  TBX  BOUSE  OF  RBPRXSBNTATIFEt,  JANUARY  19,  1848. 

Bilb  Bpeeie  ui4  Bm 

Banks.  dbeoooto^.      CircalatiOD.    Treu.  NotM.       Dtpo>itoi» 

DoUar$.  DolUrt.         DMatw-  DwMwb. 

Bank  of  Pennsylvtnift 3354.644  34  493,093  50  373,640  09     828,349  91 

Philadelphia  Bank- 3.781,045  60  693^84  04  649.718  87  1,409,571  9& 

Bank  of  North  America 1,869,664  34  430,436  41  981,993  03  1,378/19108 

Commercial  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  1,^.539  33  358,439  00  357,462  80     761,336  95 
Farm,  and  Mech.'s  Bank  of  Philad'a  3,414.399  63  613,935  97  416,349  44  1,468,751  38 

GirardBenk 648,550  20  355,335  00  330,356  68     432.030  20 

Soulhwark  Bank 590,117  83  337,020  00  398.935  44     525,2923^ 

Bank  of  Commerce ^ 460,816  40  155,545  00  185,473  61 

Mec*8  Bk.  of  City  and  Co.  of  PhH'a  1,359,186  32  367,055  00  192,703  64 

Western  Bank  of  PhiUdelphia 1,353.448  83  377^65  00  189,841  34 

Bank  of  Northern  I^iberties 961,333  91  310,147  00  348,089  87 

«       Penn  Township. 757,000  96  343.770  00  303.050  39 

Manf  and  Mech/s  Bank  of  N.  Lft>.     781,879  53  280.715  00  164.272  33 

Kensington  Bank 692.542  16  321,517  50  143.765  37 

Bank  of  Germantown 215.606  30    80,670  00    35,915  83 

"       Pittsborgh 1,586.316  33  440,640  00  339,417  18 

Exchange  Bank  of  Pittobnrgh 1,.\80,101  13  546,670  00  334,718  77 

Merch.  and  Manf.Hi  Bk.  of  Pittsburgh     843,487  37  370^85  00  138,737  17 

Farmers*  Deposit  Bk.  of  Pittsborgh.     219,5193  57     19,848  83 

Miners*  Bank  of  Potfsville 561,366  39  330,685  00    38,593  49 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Schoylkill  County     307.566  16  130,320  00 

"  Bocks  County.....      174,18187    73^269  00 

Doyleetown  Bank  of  Backs  County.      116,594  64    90,435  00 

Bank  of  Chester  County.... 434,404  65  351.552  00 

Harrisburgh  Bank 457,813  84  355^0  00 

Dauphin  Deposit  Bank 376,666  35     

Middletown  Bank 361,084  06  374,035  00  135,907  43 

Lancaster  Bank. 511,837  83  585,650  00  353,963  49 

Lancaster  County  Bank. 333.054  45  355,765  00    63,709  83 

Fanners'  Bank  of  Reading. 611,696  85  535,670  00  196.916  35 

Bank  of  Northumberland 334,893  97  340,661  16    51,371  54 

West  Branch  Bank 118.038  92  169,523  50    13,468  47 

Columbia  Bank  and  Brid^  Company     253,937  98  175,334  04    47,045  58 


17,633  34 
34,712  54 
66,035  56 
93,305  47 
61,135  87 
77,617  13 


325.2^80 
604,062  16 
651,60680 
744.495  69 
500,330  84 
333,759  85 
408,767  61 
114.128  09 
864,119  67 
307.013  85 
320,966  79 
163,170  14 
167,997  97 
154,003  80 
63,886  75 
63,356  93 
315,373  70 
138,755  99 
345.059  16 
469,995  88 
867,378  81 


64,177  95 


UNITED  STATES'  EXPORt,  IMPORT,  AND  COINAGE  OF  SPECIE. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  official  returns,  ^ows  the  total  value  of  the  imports^ 
exports,  and  coinage  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years ;  ^t  is,  in  each 
year  from  1831  to  1847,  inclusive ; — 


Ymn, 


Imports 

of  Speeie.        of  ^posio.         Coionse. 
1831.  $8,064,890  #10,478,059  81,015,087 


1833. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1827. 


1829. 
1830. 
1831. 

ia32. 

1833. 


3.369,846 
5,097396 
8,379.835 
6,150,765 
6,880,957 
8,151,148 
7.489,741 
7,403.612 
8,155,964 
7,305,945 
530734 
7,070,368 


1634.  17,911.642 


10.810,180 
6,373,987 
7,014,5.59 
8,797»065 
4,704,533 
8,014.880 
8.343,476 
4,934.030 
3,178,773 
9,014,931 
5,656,340 
3,611,701 
3,076,758 


894,786 
9674)75 
1.845,677 
1,730,968 
3,094385 
3,000,765 
1.715,745 
3.391.395 
3.138,505 
3,889,870 
3.377,455 
3,737,550 
7,369^73 


1835. 
1836. 
ia37. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843* 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 


ExpoffSi 
of  Bp( 


Impoftt 

of  Bnoeio.        of  Specie. 
$13,131,447  $6,477,775  $5,63^,178 


(7oHiag» 


13,400,881 

10.516,414 

17.747.116 

5,595,176 

8,883,813 


4,988,633  10,034333 

4,087,016    4,813.539 
93,330,335 

5,830,429 

4,070,343 

3,777,733 
34,131,189 


4.334|936  7,741,80(1 
5.976,349  3^44,315 
3.508.046  4,143338 
8,776,743  3,545,181 
8,417,014  3,403,005 
3,294,941 
4.16633a 
1,520.791  11343.547 
5.454314  7.633,78» 
8,606.495  5,649.647 
3.481.417  6,593,757 
1345,119  20,7583i» 


*  Prior  to  1B43,  the  oommeretal  year  ended  36ch  September. 
tk^  30th  June. 


In  1843  and  ainee,  ea 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE: 

fCnt  THS  THEBB  MOUTHS  EKDI1I&  97tH  0SCXMBBR|   1847. 

The  qoarteriy  tcoonnt  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  three  inontha  endkig  the  97lh 
December,  givea  the  following  atatemenl  of  its  present  poiition  as  compared  with  the  qnar- 
ter  ending  the  35th  of  September,  ao  fiir  aa  regards  those  items  of  the  accotmt  which  are 
wbjecc  to  variation.    On  the  debit  side  of  the  acconnt : — 

Bank  notes  outstanding 330,143^11  234^80.433 

Trcasory  accounia 66,566,476  65,342,280  ' 

Pri»ate  accounts. 49,687,849  49,335,135 

Diridends  payable 707,675  6,700,629 

Sundry  accounts  due 4,085,340  1,450,471 

TotaL ,-...- ...^ 351,190,551        357,008,938 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account: — 

Cash  in  hand 94,580,323  109,642,350 

Commercial  bills  discounted  (inchidiog  those  on  Paris 

discounted  by  branch  banks) « 201,377^67  183,105,458 

Advanced  on  bullion 208,500  442,100 

Advsnced  on  public  securities 10,339,202  11,769,802 

Prirate  accounts  current 71,128,718  84,289,089 

Deposited  in  public  securiUes. 272,399  2,773393 

Balance  of  gOTerament  sold,  but  not  yet  paid  for. 14,449,994  6,348,408 

Total ; „ 392,356,703        398,371,199 

From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  have  increased  about 
4,000,000 francs,  while  the  stock  of  bullion  has  increased  about  15,000,000  francs;  so 
that,  as  far  as  concerns  the  balance  of  the  cash  assets  of  the  bank,  when  compared  with 
their  liabilities  on  bank  notes,  their  position  has  been  improved  to  the  extent  of  about 
11,000,000  francs,  or  about  jC430,000. 

About  8,000,000  francs  have  been  received  the  last  quarter  on  account  of  the  govern- 
ment securities  previously  sold,  leaving  only  about  6,300,000  francs  to  be  yet  received 
from  the  Russian  government  as  balance  of  this  transaction.  The  amount  of  govenunent 
securities  purchased  since  the  sale  to  Russia  has,  however,  increased  from  the  mere  nomi- 
nal  sum,  in  September,  of  272,000  francs,  to  the  amount,  at  present,  of  2,774,000  francs. 

The  tressury  account  remains  nearly  the  same  as  before ;  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  the  private  account,  and  the  advances  on  bullion  and  stock. 

The  amount  of  commercial  bills  under  discount  has  decreased  about  18,000,000  francs ; 
and  the  total  amount  discounted  during  the  quarter,  including  the  branch  banks,  ^ows  s 
decrease  of  31,000,000  francs. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  QUANTITY  OF  GOLD, 
llie  increased  production  of  gold  is  becoming  a  subject  of  considerable  speculation  in 
difierent  quartere.    A  correspondent  of  the  London  Mining  Journal,  in  a  paper  on  the 
'*  Silver  and  Gold  Mines  of  the  New  World,"  thus  speculates  on  the  increased  production 
•fgold:— 

At  present,  to  speak  only  of  gold :  suppose  the  American  production  to  be  represented 
by  100,  that  of  Russia  is  144.  As  the  washings  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  extending  inces- 
santly, and  as  the  field  in  which  they  take  place  seems  infinite,  we  are  still  far  distant 
from  the  amount  which  will  be  obtained.  We  must  expect  that  shortly,  through  Russia, 
the  general  production  of  gold  will  approach  the  treble  of  what  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  on  the  market  of  the  world.  This  increase  of  the  extraction  must,  hhtx  a 
certain  delay,  bring  about  a  decline  in  price ;  because,  unless  there  be  a  n^id  deYelopment 
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of  wealth  among  the  popdatioos  of  coaotriea,  the  means  of  emplojring  this  mas  of 
gold  woald  soon  cease  to  be  foand,  and  the  oflfer  would  thus  exceed  the  demand.  In 
other  terms,  in  supposing  that  silver  should  remnin  at  the  same  point  with  respect  to  coin, 
gold  would  not  be  worth  more  than  fifteen,  or  fourteen,  or  twelve  limes  its  weight  in  sU- 
ver.  The  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals,  iTl  do  not  speak  of  the  absolute  value, 
nor  of  the  yaine  in  relation  to  that  of  objects  of  the  nrst  necessity,)  would  approach  what 
it  was  among  ancient  nations,  or  before  the  discovery  of  America.  In  another  pomt  of 
view,  the  decline  in  the  venal  valoe  of  gold  could  not  Fu^tain  itself,  except  in  ao  fiir  at  lh« 
cost  of  the  production  should  have  diminished — for  othertvise  the  production  wtiuld  stop ; 
bat  when  we  think  on  ttie  surprismg  progress  which  the  mechanical  arts  make  every  day, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  selling  price  of  gold  will  undergo  a  reduction,  provided  the  de. 
posits  remain  the  same.  Thus  the  decline,  if  it  should  take  place,  would  not  be  likely  to 
lessen  the  extraction.    Moreover,  some  lime  must  needs  elapse  before  a  pnidaction  of 

Sold,  ev^  triple  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  century,  will  cause  an  important  re- 
nction  in  the  current  price  of  that  metal. 

The  quantity  of  gold  which  exists  among  civilized  nations  is  so  great,  that  an  annual 
addition  of  40,000  kilogrammes,  beyond  what  was  ordinarily  dis|:^6ed  of  previooaly  to 
1833,  would  not  rapidly  augment  the  mass  ra  a  very  sensible  manner,  and  wunld  not 
aflect  the  value  until  after  a  certain  delay.  This  is  proved  by  the  feet,  that  when,  twenty, 
five  years  ago,  England  obtained  a  sum  of  more  than  l,000,000,000f.,  representing 
300,000  kilogrammes  of  pure  gold,  in  order  to  coin  gold  money  to  replace  bank-notes, 
which  alone  &d  been  in  drcnlation  since  1797,  the  price  of  gold  was  not  sensibly  afiecte^ 
in  commerce.  And  then  civilization  is  in  the  vein  for  peace,  which  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  senseless  verbiaFe  of  retrograde  passions  will  not  induce  it  to  abandon.  By  peace, 
easy  circumnances  and  cultivation  gain  ground  among  the  people — a  little  elegance  and 
luxury  intrtHhices  itself  among  aU  ranks  of  society.  That  is  sufficient  to  secure  an  eaay 
Investment  for  a  production  ofguld  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  present  day,  witli^ 
out  its  being  necessary  for  the  extractors  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  guld.  Before  every  person  in  Europe,  male  and  female,  shall  have  a  gold  watch, 
gold  ring,  or  a  gold  cross,  Siberia  haa  sufficient  margin  left  it.  And  why,  with  the  aid  of 
peace,  should  we  not  come  to  that? 

Nor  must  we  expect  that  gold  will  su^itain  a  decline  in  value  comparable  to  that  which 
may  be  foreseen  with  respect  to  silver,  for  a  period  still  uncertain,  ualera  aome  new  S 
Dorado  shall  be  discovered,  in  which  the  conditions  of  working  shall  be  completely 
changed.  The  extraction  of  thi<i  metal  does  not  sBbrd  ground  for  the  same  extenaivo 
improvements  as  the  extraction  of  silver,. which  is  barbarous  in  America,  the  principal 
centre  of  productiitn.  In  this  point  of  view.  England,  whose  metallic  specie  is  in  gold, 
is  not  exposed  to  the  same  loss  as  France,  whose  real  money  is  only  in  silver. 


REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

4ir  ABarmACT  of  tub  ITBTT  PBODnCS  op  THV  KBVEIIfTB  OP  aniAT  BBITAni  Of  THB  T£AtS  AJID 
QUARTBBS  ENOBD  TUB  SlH  OF  JAKUABT,  1847  AUD  1648,  SBOWUie  TBB  IVCBBASE  OR  OB- 
CBEASB  THSBBOP. 

/^Yeara  endsd  Janonry  ^-n 


Customs^ 

Excise , 

Stamps... 

Taxes 

Property  tax 

Post-offioe. 

Crown  lands 

Miscellaneous..... 


1847. 

i;i8.3l0,865 

12,.52 1,250 

6,931,414 

4,272.408 

5,395.391 

816.000 

120,000 

317,900 


1848. 

X18,0I  5,298 

11,730,746 

6,959,546 

4334^1 

5^50^1 

864.000 

77.000 

184,926 


InctMM. 


£3^,132 
62.153 
55,410 
48,000 


i:295.567 
790,504 


43.000 
132,164 


Total  ordinary  levenoe £48,684418  jC47,6l6,b78    £193,695  £l,26l,23( 

China  money 667,644          667,644 

Imprest  and  other  moneys ]92,.'>47  216,642         24,095        

Re-payments  of  advances 1,070,411            564,046    506,365 


Total  income £50,615.020     £48,397.566    £217,790     £2,435JMl 

Deduct  increase. 217,790 


Hecrrase  on  the  y^ar £2,917,4M 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


UTICA  AND  SCHENECTADY  RAILROAD. 

This  road  was  opened  for  travel  in  Angoat,  1836.  It  extends  from  Schenectady  lo 
Utica,  and  is  77}  miles  in  length.  It  cost  f2;265,ll4  80.  The  stock  is  divided  into 
27,800  shares,  the  par  Yaiue  of  which  are  9 100.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  heat 
inajiaged  railroads  in  the  ooimtry.  The  dividends  are  made  on  tha  1st  of  August  and  1st 
of  Febmary.    The  stock  is  always  above  par  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

We  are  enabled,  through  the  politeness  of  Colonel  W,  C.  YouKO,  the  efficient  super- 
intendent, to  present  a  complete  statement  of  the  monthly  receipts,  from  passengers  and 
ocber  sources,  from  the  opening  of  the  road  in  August,  1836,  to  December,  1847,  a  period 
of  eleven  years  and  five  months : — 

SrATEMEST  OF  VOIITHLT  KICSIPTS  FHOM  PISSSNOESS,  AND  SPECIAL  BECIIPTS  m  CACB  TSAE. 

18t6.    18t7.    1818.    1819.    1840.    1841. 

Moirm.  DMltt.  DMmn.  DmUmrt.  DoU^r$.  DMmrs,  D^Umn. 

Hxmry 6,5155  9Q  9,H98  18      9^8  13      94^89  9,hai  81 

Pebmary.. 7,184.59  7,123  98  10,634)9      9,81126  9,953  79 

March 10,589  66  10,630  72  13^73  05  16,333  66  13,74174 

April 30.478.56  25,195  17  33,870  67  30,787  14  32,520  58 

May 35,132  50  29,76197  40,748  27  3«,.'>46  00  35.780  59 

June. 29,258  78  30.325  20  33,930  60  34,005  10  35,46154 

July 29,694  72  33,N2  14  41,185  94  37.022  13  41,808  46 

Aognst 41,744  14  35,125  85  37,609  55  48.285  47  42,119  68  48,880  75 

September 47,11157  37,470  36  44,782  71  50,554  87  46,492  73  49,710  51 

Octjber 40,664  13  36,545  37  41,830  29  46,30143  40,778  47  45.222  30 

November. 27,497  61  28,392  05  30.480  12  32,372  44  27.019  86  29,3.54  69 

December 11,033  63  12,137  61  li;248  05  14,004  08  13,087  67  14,794  06 

ToL  from  pasa.  168.051  08  298,265  97  312,808  08  375,309  07  3^3.206  58  367.050  75 
Special  receipts      8,495  75     18.910  90    24,900  65    31.364  73    38,136  31    43,435  12 

Total 176,546  83  317,176  87  337,708  73  406.673  80  381,342^9  410/185  87 

aTATEM£^T  OF  MOMTULT  BECUFTS  FKOM  PABSENOERS,  ETC.— CO.NTmUED. 

1812.    184}.    1844.    184S.    I84(.    1847. 

Moimu.  t)9lUtr9.  D»iUrg.  DMmra.  DolUrs.  D»itmr$.  DMmn. 

January. 11,60136  10.264  43      8.616  89  11,977  42  12,338  66  13,1(»6  51 

February * 2,07 1  96      8.447  14      8,764  83  10.610  37  11,860  47  ]l,lf3  44 

March. 18,952  98  8,932  76  13,132  94  19,861  9«  17,797  90  1.5,203.38 

April 31.250  68  21,166  79  32,263  19  36,447  51  38,.^I8  90  36^73  61 

May 31,295  38  284258  02  27^215  68  28.260  59  29,310  73  37.489  32 

June. 24,854  40  27.20193  29,110  79  31,125  95  3I,.3.56  01  51,705  64 

July 28,187  12  32.298  49  35.774  89  42,01192  36.49102  62.812  94 

Aogost. 33,408  46  37.186  22  41,58149  47.382  07  42,394  90  72.493  98 

September 35,243  44  37,496  87  39;304  82  48,073  01  44,109  81  76,900  49 

October.. 29.623  27  31,869  29  3i,44l  45  39,556  16  38,76151  62.2f?2  93 

November 25.927  46  22,638  96  23,814  59  28.794  68  27,493  06  42,455  67 

December 11,055  28  11,402  91  14,357  19  14,708  50  17.272  54  27,215  07 

Toe  from  pass.  293.471  79  277,163  81  306,278  75  3.58.810  11  347,5.35  51  509,782  96 
Special  receipts    39,913  13    71,133  97    78,112  84    83,319  06    80.860  47  188.932  60 

TotaL 333,384  92  348,297  78  384,391  59  442,129  16  428»396  98  698,714  66 


CAMDEN  AND  AMBOY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
We  are  indebted  to  Wiluam  H.  Gatzmsb,  £f^.,  tlie  efficient  agent  of  this  Company, 
and  other  equally  authentic  sources,  for  reports,  statistics,  dtc,  of  this  corporation,  from 
iHMefa  we  shall  prepare  a  condenaed  view  of  the  road  for  a  aeriea  of  yean  for  s  fritnra 
aunberof  this  Magazine. 


989  RaUroad^  CajRotn  and  Steamboat  SUttisHcs. 

STEAMBOAT  TONNAGE  OF  PITTSBURGH. 
In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  December,  1847,  we  pobliahed,  under  oar  series  of 
papers  on  the  "  Commercial  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  United  States,*'  an  article  relating 
to  *<  Pittsbargh :  its  Trade  and  Manofactares.**  We  may  here  add,  as  a  note  to  that  arti- 
cle, a  few  additional  particolars  toaching  the  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Pittsburgh, 
derived  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Bigfaara,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette : — 

According  to  the  statement  before  us,  the  whole  number  of  steamboats  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  1st  of  Janaary,  1848,  was  109.  The  total  tonnage  on  tbe 
same  day  was  28,000  tons.  The  cost  of  buiiding  and  fitting  out  steamboats  on  the  weet- 
em  rivers  averages  about  ^SQ  per  ton ;  hence,  the  original  cost  of  the  tonnage  of  that 
port  would  be  92,240,000.  The  burthen  of  the  above  steamers  is  put  down  at  one-ibird 
more  than  their  admeasurement ;  and  supposing  that  ihey  always  arrive  and  depart  felly 
laden,  would  amount  to  993,240  tons ;  to  which  add,  fur  flat  and  keel-boats,  20,730,  and 
a  total  ia  presented  of  1,013,970  tons  as  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Ohio  nver,  arriving  and 
departing  from  Pittsburgh  in  1847.  This  amount,  however,  is  exclusive  oif  10,000,000 
bushels  oif  coal  from  the  Monongahela,  and  about  75,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  tbe  Al- 
leghany rivers,  which  descend  the  Ohio  annually.  The  trade  of  the  Monongahela  river 
is  uninterrupted  to  Brownsville,  being  improved  by  locks  and  dams.  The  steamboat  ar- 
rivals (omitting  the  coal  and  lumber  trade)  during  the  past  year  were  about  1,500 ;  their 
aggregate  tonnage  about  55,000  tons;  the  through  passengers  45,825;  the  way  passen- 
gera  39,777.  The  amount  of  coal  passing  throu^  the  locks  was  9,645,127  bushels ;  and 
an  amount  equal  probably  to  one-third  more,  passed  over  the  dams  during  high  sweUi. 
The  trade  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  tonnage  of  tbe  Alleghany  river  is  estimated  at  523,466  tons,  and  the  quantity  of 
lumber  which  descended  is  put  down  at  100,000,000  feet  and  100,000,000  shingles ;  about 
one-fourth  of  which  were  sold  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  residue  carried  down  the  Ohio  river. 

The  iramber  of  canal  boats  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which  cl«iu-^  in  1847,  was  4,046. 

The  article  concludes,  so  fer  as  our  purpose  is  concerned,  with  the  following  tabular 
Qtatemeiu : — 

Steamboat  arrivals  from  the  Ohio 3,178        Tonnage,  1,013,970 

"  *'  Monongahela.. 1,500  «•  55,000 

"  Alleghany. 118  "  23,477 

Total 4,796  '«        1,092.436 

Flat  and  keel-boat  arrivals. 2,392  "  118,410 

Pennsylvania  canal  boats 4,046  "  150,000 

Total - 11,134  "        1,360346 

This  does  not  include  the  coal  or  lumber  trade. 


FITCHBURGH  RAILROAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
This  road,  which  extends  from  Charlestown,  (Mass.)  near  Boston,  is  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  originally  cost  the  company  $2,116400.  The  capital  stock  is  divided  into 
21,161  shares,  the  par  value  of  which  are  $100.  Dividends,  heretofore  made  in  February 
und  August,  are  hereafter  to  be  declsrcd  in  January  and  July  of  each  year.  The  T  rail 
is  used  on  this  road,  weighing  56  lbs.  to  the  yard.  We  give  a  table  of  places,  dtstances, 
fares,  dec,  as  follows : — 

Chtriestown , ,.        |  South  Acton 

Cambridge 3     $0  12  ,  West  Acton 

West  Cambridge 6        0  15   Littleton 

Walthsm 10        0  25  |  Groion 

Stony  Brook.... 12        0  30  :  Shirley 

Weston 13        0  30  |  Lunenburgh 


Lincoln 17        0  40  I  Leominster.. 

Concord 20        0  50 1  Fitchburgh 50 

MaU9  9f  jFVs^At— Coali  iron,  maiMirr,  lumber,  com,  grain,  sugar,  salt,  butter,  groee- 


MOm. 

Fans. 

25 

$0  6S 

27 

0  65 

31 

0  80 

35 

0  90 

40 

1  00 

42 

1  10 

46 

1  15 

50 

1  2S 

4    f    # 
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ries,  and  dry  goods,  4  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ;  Kgbt  and  Imlky  merduindiie,  4  cents  per 
ton  of  150  coble  feet  per  mik.  One  bone  rated  as  2500  cwt ;  two  koraes  rated  as  one 
ton  each ;  over  that  tinmber,  special  rates.  One-horee  carriage  rated  as  one-htlf  ton ; 
tiro-horBe  carriage  as  one  ton,  at  4  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Fitcfabargh  Railroad,  for  1847,  exhibits  the 
affiure  of  the  company  in  a  very  advantageous  light  The  success  of  this  rosd  is  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  policy  o(  the  directors  in  regard  to  fares,  Sue ;  nombering  among 
them,  in  the  person  of  C.  Haskbt  Dxbbt,  Esq.,  a  gentkman  who  has  contributed,  by  his 
efficient  advocacy  of  liberal  and  enlightened  vie ws>  more^  perhaps,  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, to  the  success  of  the  admirable  raihoad  system  adopted  in  the  New  Enghmd  States^ 
and  more  particularly  in  MasaaclMMetts. 

From  the  report,  referred  to  already,  we  learn  that  the  earnings  of  the  road  and  its 
branches  lor  eleven  months,  from  February  1st,  1847,  (the  time  of  declaring  the  dividends 
being  altered  from  February  let  and  August  1st  to  January  1st  and  July  1st,)  amoaated 
ttt  #369,059  73,  $155,894  24  of  which  was  derived  from  paraengers  cairied  over  the 
mad  in  the  eleven  months;  from  freight,  $197,541  59;  and  from  rents,  mails,  Ate., 
$15,623  90.  The  total  expenses  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $157,360  18,  leavings 
as  the  nett  earnings  for  eleven  months,  to  January  1st,  1848,  $211,699  55.  Of  thissoiB^ 
$88,170  was  divided  on  $1,763,400  m  Angost,  and  $105,805  ou  $2,1 16,100  in  January, 
1848.  The  foUownig  table  exhibits  the  tonnage  over  the  road  for  the  years  1846  and 
1847,  showing  the  increase : — 

]84(.  184L 

Tons  tranoported  upward. 47,758  73)219 

downwards 41,105  61^79 


Total  upward  and  downward. 88,857  135,198 

In  the  above  statement  ice  and  bricks  are  exchtded,  which  amounted  as  fottovrB>— 

Ice tons  73.000  77,505 

Bricks. » 39,308  31,772 


Total  tons,  including  ice  and  brick » 201,165  244y476 

QUAjrrrrr  op  wooden  wabx*  pafib,  and  wood,  TftANSFoiTSD  ovn  thb  boad  DtTsimi  ths 

TEA  i  1847. 


Chaire 425,702 

IWs 1.033,958 

Seams  of  paper. 166,752 

Tabs 220,993 

Cloihes  puis 4,226,206 


Washboards 101,459 

BanrlsL „ 88,573 

Kegs 164,296 

Cords  of  wood 9,174 

Candle  boxes. 174,177 


Number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  cars  the  past  year 494,035 

"  *•  one  mils 8,009,437 

From  the  large  acceaaion  of  bosiBesB  the  past  year^  ths  directors  have  beta  obUged  to 
increase  the  number  of  engines;  alK>  tha  p ■wringer  and  freight  cars ;  and  a  gvaaler  is*- 
crease  will  be  required  the  coming  year. 

The  company,  as  we  learn  fit>m  the  report,  have  obtaiaed  from  the  Lsgislatire  of  Mat- 
sachssetta  the  passage  of  an  act  anthoriiing  them  to  extmd  the  road  into  the  city  of  fios- 
too ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  depot  and  bridgea  will  be  ready  for  the  passenger  trains 
10  enter  the  city  by  the  lat  of  May,  1848. 

During  the  year  1847,  a  branch  railroad,  extending  from  the  Fitchbargh  RaHroad,  io 
Groton,  to  West  Townsend,  a  distance  of  twelve  and  «  quarter  mllesy  has  been  oom- 
menced  and  6nkbed  by  the  Feterboro*  and  Shiriey  Railroad  Company,  which'  will  oomi- 
ooe  to  the  Fitchbargh  road  a  business  that  might  olfasrvrise  have  been  diverted,  and  aba 
give  to  it  a  portion  of  other  burinew,  which  property  tidongi  to  that  Une. 


934  Railroad,  Caml,  and  Steamboat  SUdislkM.      ^ '  ^  «>«  '.;« 

The  year's  lease  of  the  Lexington  and  W^t  Cambridge  Railroad  to  this  compnij  ex* 
pired  the  Ist  of  September,  1847,  aince  which  a  new  contract  has  been  a^ed  upon  bf 
the  directors  of ^ both  companies,  ibr  operating  that  road  for  ten  years. 


RAILROAD  BAGGAGE  CHECKS. 

The  following  is  the  law  passed  by  the  iegislature  of  New  York  in  May,  1847,  with 
regard  to  furnishing  checks  for  baggage  carried  on  the  railroads  in  that  State.  The  reg- 
Illations  under  this  law,  if  strkftly  complied  with,  afford  mach  convenience  and  protection 
to  passengers,  as  well  ^  secority  to  the  road,  against  wron;^  delivery  of  baggoge.  And 
it  seems  alike  the  interest  of  railroad  companies  and  the  travelling  public,  to  see  that  so 
beneficial  a  law  does  not  remain,  as  it  is  in  some  cases,  **  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.** 

*'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  railroad  company  hereafter  to  fm'ntsh  and  atuch  checks  to 
each  separate  parcel  uf  baggage,  which  they  by  their  agent  or  officers  receive  iinom  any 
pezBon  for  transporution  as  ordinary  or  extraordinary  baggage,  in  their  baggage  car,  ac- 
eompanying  their  ptissenger  trains,  and  they  eh  ill  also  furnish  to  such  person  daplicate 
eheck  or  checks,  having  upon  it  or  them  a  corresponding  number  to  that  attached  to  eadi 
parcel  of  baggage ;  said  checks  and  daplicotes  shall  be  made  of  some  metallic  sobetance^ 
of  convenient  she  and  form,  plainly  stamped  with  numbers,  and  each  check  furnished  with 
a  convenient  strap  or  other  appendage  for  attaching  to  hagguge,  and  accompanying  it  a 
duplicate  to  be  delivered  to  the  person  delivering  or  owning  such  baggage ;  and  whenever 
the  owner  of  said  baggage^  or  other  person,  shall,  at  the  place  the  <*ars  usually  stop  to 
which  «iid  baggage  was  to  be  transported,  or  at  any  other  regular  stopping-place,  present 
tbeir  daplicate  check  or  checks  to  the  officer  or  agent  of  the  railroad,  or  of  any  railroad 
over  any  portion  of  which  said  bnggnge  was  transported,  they  shall  deliver  it  up  t»  the 
person  so  offering  the  duplicate,  check,  or  checks,  without  unnecessary  delay.  And  the 
neglect  orrefo?al,  on  the  part  of  any  railroad  company,  its  agents  or  officers*  to  famish  and 
attach  to  any  person's  ordinary  or  extraordinary  travelling  baggage,  if  conveyed  by  their 
passenger  train,  saitable  check  or  checkn,  and  to  famish  to  such  persons  pmper  duplicate 
or  duplicateis,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  sacli  person  and  owner,  for  such  refusal  and  neglect, 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  action  for  debt'* 


DIVIDENDS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADa 
The  dividends,  semi-annual,  recently  declared,  amount  to  a  million  dollars,  as  follows > 


Railsoads*  Dividends. 

Worcester. $176,UU0 

Western 160,000 

BCaine 119,000 

Fitchbuigh 106,500 

Eastem lOO.OOO 

Lowell 72,000 


RAXLaoAOS.  DiTJdcodk 

Providence f8d;200 

Old  Colony^ 42,000 

Portland  and  Portsmouth 36,000 

FaU  River 5O,000 

Connecticut  River 34j006 

Taunton  Branch  and  N.  Bedford  S6,000 


COAL  OVER  THE  READING  RAILROAD. 
The  following  official  statement  of  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  tranq>orted  annaally, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  road  in  1841,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  is  derived  from 
the  **  Commercial  List  :"— 

1841.   1841.    181t.    1844.    1845.     1846.     1847. 

850.00  49,902.00  330,254.19  441,492.10  832,481.04  1,233,141.10  1,350,151.10 


NIAGARA  FALLS  SUSPENSION  BRIDGt. 

The  saspendon  bridge  companies  have  decided  on  the  constraction  of  the  bridge  for 
the  passage  of  railroad  trains.  The  strens^th  of  the  suppjrting  cables  is  to  be  not  Iras  than 
65,000  tons.  The  cost  is  not  to  exceed  $190,000 ;  and  the  work  to  be  completed  by  the 
1st  (^  May,  1849.  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  ^.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  the  eo« 
gineer.  'The  bridge  will  be  in  sight  both  of  the  cataract  and  the  whirlpool,  and  span  the 
^aqte  by  an  arch  of  800  feet ;  suspended  230  feet  above  the  sorlaoe  of  the  Niagua  river. 


MercmtHk  JUffrfpffuffiVf. 
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MERCANTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


CONFIDBNCB  AND  CREDIT. 

[rmOM  THS  MAHCBSSTKS   (BUOLAIID)  OUAmOlAll.] 


Th«  day  wm  dark,  the  marketi  doll, 
The  *Ch«ofe  ww  Uiin,  fazettet  were  fUl, 

And  hatf  the  town  was  breaking ; 
The  eovntertifa  of  eaUi  was  ^'Stofi,** 
Banken  and  Iwoknipts  Bhut  up  tfaop ; 

And  hooeft  hearts  were  acbiof . 

When  near  the  ^Change  my  faney  spied 
A  ftded  form,  with  hasty  stride, 

Beaeath  grieTs  burthen  stooping ; 
Her  name  was^Tredit,  and  she  said 
Ber  Iklhec,  Trade,  was  lately  dead. 

Her  mother,  Commeroe,  drooping. 

The  smile  that  she  was  wont  to  wear 
Wm  withered  by  the  hand  of  care. 

Her  eyes  had  lost  their  Instre ; 
Her  ebaraetor  was  gune,  she  said, 
For  basely  the  had  been  betrayed; 

And  nobody  woald  trust  her. 


That  honest  Industry  had  triad, 
Tq  gain  Ikir  Credit  for  his  bride, 

And  found  the  lady  willing. 
But  ah !  a  fertnoe-haoter  eame, 
And  SpecttlatJoa  was  his  name ; 

A  rake  not  worth  a  shilling. 

The  villain  was  on  mischief  bent, 

He  gained  both  dad  and  mam*s  consent ; 

And  then  poor  Credit  smarted. 
He  Mched  her  foituoe  and  her  bale. 
He  fixed  a  blot  upon  her  naoM, 

And  left  her  broken-hearted. 

While  thus  poor  Credit  seemed  to  sigh, 
Her  cousin.  Confidence,  eante  by, 

(Methinks  he  must  be  clever ;) 
For  when  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 
She  eheok'd  the  sigh,  she  dried  the  iMff, 

And  smiled  as  sweet  as  ever. 


METHOD  IN  BUSINESS. 
To  THE  Editor  op  th?  Merchants*  Maqazifce: — 

SncoeflB  in  bosineM  is  asaally  the  rpialt  of  intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts. 

Many  of  the  failures  in  mercantile  life,  as  well  as  in  other  pursuits,  arise  from  a  want 
«f  proper  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  saccess  is  based. 

The  uncertainty  of  mercantile  business  has  become  a  proverb ;  and  from  estimates 
made,  and  publicly  proclaimed  on  various  occasions,  the  proportion  of  these  engaged  in 
that  employment,  who  are  eventually  snccessAil,  has  been  extremely  small. 

But  is  this  a  neee$ssry  result  ?  The  writer  thinks  not  Men  who  have  been  suocess- 
Ail,and  who  have  been  successful  as  a  consequence  of  their  practical  knowledge  and  their 
prudent  management,  know  to  the  contrary.  And  yet  failure  follows  failure.  Why  is  it 
thm?  Need  we  continue  in  the  dark  upon  this  subject?  Are  th^re  not  minds,  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  business,  competent  to  enlighten  us,  and  whose  feelings  would  prompt 
them  to  the  task  if  their  attention  was  suitably  turned  to  it  7 

It  is  a  subject  of  grave  importance,  and  the  remedy,  as  far  as  passible,  should  be  pro- 
vided ;  as,  for  want  of  it,  the  integrity  of  worthy  men  is  constantly  placed  in  jeopardy, 
ind  when  laid  waste,  destruction  of  character  and  happiness  is  the  usual  consequence* 
This  frequently  occurs  with  persons  who  desire  to  do  right,  but,  for  want  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  land-markSf  get  into  a  fiUse  position,  and  thereby  involve  themselves 
and  others  without  intending  H. 

The  young  and  inexperienced,  who  are  pressing  forward  confident  of  success,  and  yet 
without  that  knowledge  that  would  insure  it ;  and  successful  men,  who  stand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  creditors,  are  alike  interested ; — indeed,  the  whole  Community  has  a  deep  and  an 
ibidhig  interest  in  all  measures  that  will  promote  good  morals,  and  lead  tq  happy  and  suc- 
ctttSal  results. 

A  portion  of  the  evil  arises  from  defective  business  training — partly  from  the  indolenos 
orioattentkm  of  the  learner,  and  partly  from  the  inconipeteBcy  or  disinclination  of  the 


•M  MureaMiU  MtscMamm. 

kwtnietor.  The  oUigttioDS  miitiiilly  existing  between  master  and  apprestiee  tie  dier8* 
fore  not  fiiithiiilly  discharged,  and  loss  is  sustained  by  both  parties. 

The  more  strictly  methodical  a  business  is  conducted,  provided  it  insures  correctneas 
and  proper  despatch,  the  nearer  it  will  approach  success,  and  the  more  those  engaged  in  it 
will  become  fond  of  its  details ;  and,  as  a  .consequence,  the  more  willingly  they  will  devote 
themselves  to  those  duties  which  they  feel  at  the  same  time  promotes  their  pleasure  and 
advances  their  interesta 

Why  may  not  the  profession  of  the  merchant  be  reduced  to  a  science? 

There  are  principles,  thot  lie  at  Its  foundation,  which  are  ss  trae  as  those  applicable  to 
any  other  pursait ;  and  it  needs  bat  their  development  and  arrangement,  to  enable  those 
engaged  in  its  duties  to  be  equally  successful. 

The  attention  of  intelligent  and  philanthropic  merchants  is  in  (his  manner  invited  to  the 
sabject,  in  the  hope  that  some  one,  competent  to  the  task,  w&l  accomplish  it,  and  tberefaiy 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  an  extensive  and  valuable  class  in  society ;  so  that,  while 
young  men  are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  businesB  practically)  th^  may  also  study 
its  principles,  and  thus  become  fitted  not  only  to  secure  advantages  to  tbcHiaelves,  bat  oae- 
fol  in  training  others,  and  eventually  be  ornaments  to  their  profession. 

In  the  mean  time  let  each  one  interested  in  the  subject,  whether  merdumt,  mechanic, 
or  manufacturer,  provide  a  book,  and  accustom  himself  to  noting  every  important  /ad, 
ptecepi,  principle,  or  iUu»Uration^  having  a  bearing  upon,  his  particular  occupation,  classi- 
fied under  suitable  beads.  By  adopting  this  course,  it  wiU  in  time  be  found  that  he  baa 
not  only  improved  his  own  mind  and  his  own  habits,  and  collected  a  maas  of  Informatioii 
important  to  himself  and  to  those  in  his  employ,  but  that  he  has  provided  a  valuable  legacy 
for  his  children,  or  for  those  who  may  succeed  him  in  his  line  of  buainesa.        BiiQUoii. 


SUGAR  vs.  COTTON  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Mouih  of  Red  River,  Dectmher^iihylBn. 

Fbsemxn  Hunt,  £Isq.^-Dear  Sir :  The  present  low  price  of  cotton  will,  I  tbink,  induce 
a  great  many  planters  uf  the  proper  latitude,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
augar-cane,  which  offers  many  advantages  over  cotton.  It  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
■agar,  at  3  cents  per  lb.,  pays  a  better  profit  than  cotton,  at  6  cents.  AHowing  the  average 
price  of  sugar  to  be  5  cents,  it  will  therefore  be  more  profitable  than  cotton,  at  10  ceaMi 
There  is  much  less  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  former  than  the  latter:  and  the  planter 
adds  so  much  gain  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  his  negro  population.  Tne  production  of 
cotton  is  a  very  laborious  task,  and  keeps  the  slaves  constantly  engaged  the  whole  year. 
The  planting  begins  soon  afler  Christmas,  and  the  raking,  weeding,  Ac.,  is  kept  op  ontil 
the  ripening  of  the  pods,  in  August  Then  comes  picking,  cleaning,  ginaiog,  baling,  dtCn 
which  continues  again  until  Christmas.  The  yield  of  the  cotton  is,  moreover,  very  small 
One  acre  of  good  cotton  land  yields  but  one  bale  of  cotton,  equal  to  400  lbs. ;  but  these 
400  lbs.  are  the  product  of  1,600  lbs.,  the  seed  amounting  to  three  times  the  vreigfat  of  the 
ootton — making  1,300  lbs.  waste,  which  is  cleaned  by  much  labor  from  the  cotton.  It  is 
qiaite  difierent  with  sugar—^lOO  lbs.  of  seed  wiU  produce  five  acres  of  cane,  which  ii  tii- 
annual,  so  that  the  planter  has  his  cane-field  for  three  years,  without  any  extra  labor  of 
■owing ;  and  each  acre  of  sugar-cane  he  can  fairly  calculate  to  yield  3  hhds.,  or  at  least 
S,000  lbs. ;  the  principal  labor  being  the  washing  of  die  cane,  and  not  half  the  time  of  the 
nagroes  is  required  in  the  field.  Now,  a  planter  who  cultivates  500  acres  of  ootton,  wiU 
realize  but  $13,000 ;  while  the  sngar-phinter  will  realize  930,000  from  the  same  amount 
of  knd,  with  easy  labor,  calculating  cotton  at  6  cents,  and  sugar  at  3  cents.  I  have  aeen 
beautiful  sugar,  made  hy  Lnpire,  in  appearance  neariy  equal  to  the  white  Havana,  hot  of 
a  much  sweeter  taste,  selling  in  Vicksburgh  for  7  cents,  which  must  have  been  prepared 
widi  much  care  by  the  planter,  b>  extracting  the  mncilage  and  coloring  matter  traa^  tha 
caae-juice  by  steam,  or  ivory-black,  and  which  must  certainly  yield  a  very  great  iocoaie, 
and  have  a  decided  preference  over  cotton ;  for  one  acre  of  such  cane,  producing  3,000 
lbs.,  would  nett  $140 — whereas  an  acre  of  cotton  produces  but  $34.  I  have  convetaed 
with  many  planters  on  this  subject,  and  they  think  my  suggestions  correct 

I  will  faieie  give  yoa  a  ccxkdttiaad  account  of  the  flwdiM  ipeiwuKof  tbei  '  ' 
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adkctaring  t>f  iogfir.  In  order  to  prore  that  it  it  nnich  euier  to  rM^  ■ngw  than  eotton : — 
The  pluoting  is  perionned  about  the  end  of  February,  by  laying  tbeoaae  leitgihwiae.  The 
wprouta  arp  ploughed  in  March,  May,  and  June.  The  catting  of  the  cane  fur  aeed  ia  cum- 
■lenced  in  Outaber,  and  for  grinding  in  November.  It  is  bniught  into  a  ahrd,  where  iha 
eanr-earrier  is  situated,  whii^  leads  ta  two  iron  roller^,  driven  by  steam.  The  juice  runa 
inm  thenee  into  a  large  ref>enroir,  or  Urge  boxes.  The  cane,  after  being  hard  prpssed, 
(called  the  htgmsse^)  fjib  from  the  ro'ler^  into  a  large  chimney,  and  is  burnt  to  asbaa. 
The  juice,  now  ctiiled  la  pntb%  is  put  into  the  first  kettle,  huiding  from  thirty  to  forty 
gaUooa,  and  boiled,  with  the  adJiti<»n  of  a  smalt  piece  of  lime,  in  order  to  neutralize  any 
ezces-i  of  acid.  When  suflkienily  concentrated,  it  is  brought  into  the  second  kettle,  calU 
ed  the  JUmbetu,  and  added  to  a  previons  qunniity  of  juice,  where  it  is  likewise  boiled 
down  tor  a  short  time,  and  from  thence  into  the  third  kettle,  and  is  callt  d  the  syrir^.  Thia 
is  the  material  c  mtnining  both  mobsses  and  tug-ir.  ft  is  then  finished  in  the  fourth  ket- 
tle, called  the  latUrtf,*  and  from  thence  thrown  into  cooleis,  where  it  remains  f«»r  five  or 
ax  hjurs.  The  sugar  is  now  altogether  crystallixed.and  aeparated  from  the  molasses,  and 
pat  into  boxes,  and  carried  to  the  purgery,  a  large  building,  in  which  the  hoysheada  are 
placed  on  pedestals,  and  the  mtlos^ji  allowed  to  run  and  drip  through  the  sugar  and  hogs- 
headfl  oi  the  ground,  which  is  perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  and  is  then  put  likewise  in 
hogsheads  and  barrels.  From  1,B00  to  9.U00  Iba.  of  sog  ir  are  made  per  day  m  thoae  four 
kettka.  Eighty  slaves  have  made,  thia  vear,  on  one  plantatioo,  near  Baton  Rouge,  475 
khda,  or  about  6  hhda.  ta  the  hand---( while  one  hand  can  only  make  8  bales  of  cotton)— 
and  have  cultivated,  besides,  140  acres  of  com,  (6U  baahela  to  the  acre,)  and  195  acrea  of 
beana.  Yours,  tnily,  Lswis  Feucbtwajmrr. 


MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 

The  bst  Annuil  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  valuable  institution  has  been 
poblisbed  in  the  Charieston  papers,  and  we  are  indebted,  we  presume,  to  its  worthy  presi- 
Aent,  A.  O.  Aitdrews,  Elaq.,  for  a  copy.  We  regret  to  find  that  ita  friends  have  any  rea- 
son to  complain  that  the  roll  of  members,  when  the  present  Board  nssumed  the  responsi- 
bility, was  **  disconrogingly  small,  to  the  number  alike  of  active  and  auccei^sful  merchants, 
who  ought  to  be  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  of  those  whore  advancement  it  waa  mainly 
designed  to  aid.**  The  first  effort,  however,  of  the  Board  was  directed  to  the  remedy  of 
the  evil,  and  H-e  rejoice  that  they  were  in  a  measure  successful.  The  resuh  of  their  efforts 
hi  that  direction  gave  the  inathution  an  increase  to  its  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
membera.  The  Board  also  urge  the  unporunce  of  a  auitabte  baildlng,  **  permanently  and 
eligibly  situated,  wherein  might  be  depotfited  our  small,  but  mcreaeing  and  really  valuable 
fibrary,  to  he  our  own — a  bomc  for  the  Aasjciation.**  Althtmgh  success  has  not  yet  crown- 
ed this  laadaUe  desire,  we  connot  believe  that  the  proverbially  liberal-minded  and  m* 
telbgent  merchants  of  Charleston  will  long  permit  this  want  to  remain  unsuppHed.  A 
Aingle  passage  from  the  Report,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  brief  and  baaineifs-like  paper, 
will  aerve  to  show  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  Board  :— 

-  Woald  that  the  munificence  of  some  of  oar  aflluent,  patriotic,  pnblic-spirlTed  fellow* 
eiiixene  might  be  attracted  to  thia  institution !  The  thinking  minds  of  our  country  are 
daily  becoming  awake  ta  the  neeeseity  of  some  modification  in  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation  for  our  young  men.  In  the  operation  of  tarifft,  and  measures  of  finance,  in  the 
intricate  atid  delicate  questions  of  currency,  and  in  the  commercial  revulaions  which  from 
time  to  time  so  deeply  aflect  the  fortunes  of  all,  they  have  been  made  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  some  other  preparation  for  their  aona  than  what  is  aff  irded,  however  valuable  and  de- 
shable,  ao  fhr  as  it  goes,  by  our  asiial  tekoUutie  education.  Evidences  of  thia  are  wen  in 
the  sut^gestions  friHn  several  quartera  recently,  to  establish  commercial  piofessor^hips  in 
oar  colleges  and  universities.  These  are  encouraging  indications,  and  we  truat  to  ane 
them  sacceasfixlly  carried  out.  But  we  would  with  due  deference  afiirm,  that  the  trua 
9taU  in  which  ta  tttablitk  aueh  chain  are  institutiong  mmtlar  ta  our  own.  It  is  here 
that  such  an  auxiliary  would  prove  moat  efiicient,  becau«e  the  recipients  of  its  lei«ona 
would  have  daily  opportiiuitiea  of^  and  an  immediate  personal  interest,  impelling  concern 
in  testing  and  apply mg  them.    Let  a  properiy  endowed  commercial  lechire«hip  he  esta- 

•  The  Offrap  da  battery  taatea  delightfiil ;  and  ia  aold,  when  fiesb,  for  fomily  uae. 
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UJBhed  here,  tnd  in  beneficial  remits  woatd  soon  be-  ntntfnt  It  could  not  fail,  jodi- 
ciousiy  regalated,  to  prore  itself  a  meet  efficient  aid  to  the  youthful  noviciate  in  oommercc, 
who  had  determined  to  make  commerce  what  every  young  man  who  engages  in  it  oa^ 
to  do^  a  pursuit  of  honorable  ambition,  a  profession  of  which  he  intends  to  be  mastea, 
Theiiry  and  practice  would  then  move  band  in  hand ;  and  so  accompanied,  the  operatioiii 
of  the  mart,  and  the  projections  of  the  counting-room,  would  furnish  to  the  yt>ung  candi- 
date for  commercial  distitiction,  what  the  clinicol  lecture  does  to  the  student  of  medicine: 
experimental  iiinstrations  and'  practical  tests  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  is  taught  to 
act.  The  temptation  here  to  enlarge  is  strong,  but  we  forbear,  satisfied  if  we  can  attnwt 
to  this  subject  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  advance  our  city's  commercial  fortune*, 
and  pass  to  other  matters." 

We  are  duly  sensible  of  the  honor  the  Board  has  conferred  by  electing  us  an  bonoraiy 
member  of  their  institution,  in  consideration  of  our  humble  efforts  in  "  originatitig  the 
Merchants*  Magazine,  the  first  successful  attempt  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,**  which, 
it  is  pleased  to  add,  has  **  been  sustained  and  conducted  by  marked  ability  ***  and  we  trust 
that  our  endeavors  to  deserve  so  high  a  distinction  may  not  be  relaxed.  A  aimilar  com- 
pUment  is  paid  to  J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  of  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Revi«w. 


MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCUTION  OF  CINCINNATL 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directon 
of  this  Association.  Although  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  the  reports  of  several  simi- 
lar institutions,  we  cannot  discover  that  it  is  imnecessarily  so,  as  the  space  it  oociipies  m 
well  filled  with  fiicts  and  details  of  its  past  and  present  condition,  which  speak  an  enconr- 
aging  language  as  to  its  prosperity.  It  appears  fix>m  this  document,  that  the  number  of 
paying  members  to  the  first  of  January,  1847,  was  594  active,  170  honorary,  69  life--in 
all,  833  regular  members;  and  thai  there  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  216  active, 
96  honorary,  4  life— in  all,  318  paying  members.  Deducting  the  names  of  those  who 
have  resigned,  left  the  city,  and  deceased  in  the  same  period,  the  institution  now  rmmbeis 
1,109  regular  members,  thus  riiowing  an  increase  of  members  exceeding  that  of  any  pre- 
viotts  year ;  **  a  cheering  indication  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Association,  and 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  liberal  expenditure  in  the  addition  of  numerous  domestic 
and  foreign  files  of  newspapers  and  magazines  to  the  reading-room  department.**  It  ap- 
pears fi-om  the  Treasurer's  Report,  that  the  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $3,986  98,  and  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes  to  $3,906  78 ;  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $80  30,  against  which  there  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  what- 
ever. The  additions  to  the  library  catalogue  during  the  past  year  have  been  large — by 
pmtshase,  1,008  volumes;  .and  by  donation,  246  volumes.  The  Ubrary  now  consists  of 
6,106  volumes.  The  average  circulation  each  week  is  over  200  volumes ;  monthly,  860 ; 
or  a  grand  total  of  about  10,000  per  annum.  The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  pre- 
sent (1848)  Board  of  Directors  :— 

John  W.  Hartwell,  President;  George  T.  Stedman,  Viee^President ;  James  Loptoo, 
Cofresponding  Secretary;  Joseph  C  Buder,  Secording  Secretary;  E.  B.Hiimsan,  TVes- 
furer;  Horace  Hunt,  George  W.  McAlpin,  D.  M.  Corwine,  Robert  L.  Fabian,  George 
d.  Dodd,  Directors. 

THE  BRAZILLA^N  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Brazil  appears  to  be  the  great  slave-mart  of  the  worid.  The  importations  from  Afiiea 
are  said  to  amount  annually  to  between  forty  and  sixty  thousand  souls,  devoted  to  perpet- 
ual slavery  under  the  very  eye  of  that  professed  Christian  government !  This  statement 
respecting  the  Brazilian  slave  traffic  is  proved,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sua, 
by  (kK:uments  of  the  British  consuls  in  the  various  seaports  of  that  vast  empire,. copies  of 
which  Jire  probably  furnished  our  own  govertmient.  There  is  no  doubt  that  vessels  des- 
tined for  the  dave  trade  are  built  in  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  transferted  to  Bta* 
ziUana,  to  be  re-transferred  to  our  own  ciiizenB  when  deemed  necesiary  for  their  safety. 


COMMBRCB  OF  BELGIUM  IN  1841 
We  pttbliahed,  in  the  Merchanls'  Magaane  of  August  1847,  (Vol  xril,  No.  2,  p.  174,) 
«  brief  article  umehing  the  commerce  of  Belgiani,  embracmg  ubalar  stirtements  of  the 
prindpal  artidee  exported,  imported,  and  retomed  for  coneamption,  for  the  years  1844, 
1845,  and  1846  ;*  and  on  page  530  of  the  same  volume,  a  table  of  the  imports  of  grain, 
augar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  &.c  A  correspondent  of  the  **  London  EconomiH " 
fimiakesvs  with  an  extract,  from  the  official  retams,  upon  the  external  commerce  of  BeU 
gioin  daring  the  fear  1846,  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  just  published,  as  fi>lloW8 : — 

The  general  progress  of  commerce,  importations  and  exportations,  has  diminished,  in 
1S4S,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  relatively  with  1845 ;  but  it  is  greater,  by  16  per  cent,  than 
that  of  the  average  preceding  five  years  of  1841  to  1845.  According  to  the  new  esti- 
mates, (the  official  prices,  which  ssrve  as  a  basis  for  the  valuations,  were  altered  by  a  royal 
decree  of  the  10th  October  last,)  the  commercial  progress  of  1846  is  583,000,000  6-10th8. 
It  would  be  634,000,003  according  to  the  valuations  of  1833,  making  a  difference  of  8  per 
ceoL  The  goods  arrived  in  the  country,  (those  for  home  consumption  in  direct  transit, 
and  those  warehoused,)  though  lowered  by  8  per  cent  relative  to  1845,  are  greater  by  11 
fer  cem  on  an  average  of  the  five  preceding  years.  They  amounted  to  328,000,000,  ac- 
cerdiag  to  the  new  valuations,  and  334,000,000  on  the  old,  showing  a  dif^rence  of  2  per 
cent.  Oa  exportation,  the  general  trade  (Belgian  and  foreign  goods  together)  has  been 
3  per  cent  beneath  1845,  but  it  is  22  per  cent  above  the  average  five  years.  Its  value  is 
357,093,000  6.l0tbs,  represented  by  299,000,000  8-lOths,  according  to  the  old  rates,  the 
differeace  being  14  per  cent.  Foreign  produce,  which  Belgium  has  imported  for  home 
coQsanption,  and  that  derived  from  its  soil  and  its  industry,  which  it  has  exported,  has 
keen  neirly  3  per  cent  of  that  of  18 15 — the  five  yearly  averages  are  larger  only  by  6  per 
cent.  The  estiiaite  is  366,000,000  2.10ths  by  the  variable  value,  and  401,000,000  5-lOthi 
fcy  the  permanent  one,  the  difference  of  these  being  9  per  cent.  Foreign  goods  for  home 
coQsamption  have  decreased  6  per  cent  upon  1845 — they  only  exceed,  by  1  per  cent,  the 
loinqaeanial  average.  It  amounts  to  217,000,000  4-lOths  according  to  the  new  valna» 
tes  and  217,0UO,O00  6.10ths  according  to  the  old.  The  exportation  of  articles  of  na- 
tbnal  produce  has  been  maintained.  The  amount  has  equalled  that  of  1845,  and  it  ex* 
«eeds,  by  13  per  cent,  that  of  the  average  five  years.  The  value  is  148,000,000  8-lOtha 
The  old  rates  would  have  advanced  it  to  183,000,000  9-lOths,  leaving  a  difference  of  19 
percent 
The  following  are  the  other  interesting  points  which  this  publication  treats  of: — 
If  the  imports  and  exports  together  for  the  years  1845  and  1846  be  compared,  it  will 
k  perceived  that  the  whole  maritime  commerce  has  decreased  17  per  cent  by  the  national 
&gt  and  7  per  cent  for  the  foreign.  If  the  exportations  be  considered  separately,  it  wtrald 
^  i'oand,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  for  Belgian  bot- 
lons.  aad  18  per  cent  for  foreign.  The  trade  by  land  has  increased  9  per  cent  on  impor* 
tations,  and  has  fallen  8  per  cent  on  exportationa  The  countries  with  which  the  inter- 
cii^e  has  most  prevailed,  are  France,  Holland,  England,  the  Zollveroiu,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States.  The  proportion  of  each  of  them  is  as  follows: — France  appears  for  21 '7 
per  cent,  or  47/>O0,0U0  2-lOths.  The  comparison  with  1845  shows  a  decrease  o(  3  per 
^Qt-  In  the  exportation  irada  it  gives  69,000,000  3-lOths,  or  46*6  per  cent,  leaving  a 
^minution  on  1845  of  2  per  cent.  The  value  of  goods  imported  from  HolUnd  is 
33,0|)O,00O  9-lUths;  that  of  Belgian  pit>duce  exported  to  Holland  is  23,000,000  1-la, 
tnaking  for  the  former  a  diminution  of  4  per  cent,  and  for  the  latter  of  9  per  cent,  com- 
lAratively  with  1845.  England  presenu  125  per  cent  on  importation,  and  9  per  cent  on 
gP^^J^iion.  The  value  of  goods  which  Belgium  has  received  from  that  country  has  been 
<7>p00,000  1.10th,  of  which  10,000,000  consist  of  raw  material,  11,000,000  4-lOths  co- 
lonial produce,  and  5,000,000  7-lOtl^  manufactured  articles;  and  of  goods  exported  from 
Belginm  to  England  was  13,000,000  4-10ih9,  which  is  divided  into  8,000,000  2-lOths  raw 
^terial,  1,000,000  3-10th8  provisions  and  other  produce,  and  3,000,000  9-lOths  manu- 
netured  articles.  There  appears  a  decrease  in  the  imports  firom  England,  which  is  20  per 
^t  under  the  average  of  from  1841  to  1845,  and  of  16  per  cent  under  that  of  1845. 
Tne  exportation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  experienced  an  increase  of  2  and  35  per  cem 
comparatively  with  1845,  and  the  quinquennial  average.  The  balance  between  the  im. 
^rts  and  exports  is  only  13,000,000  7-lOths  for  the  vear  1846.  From  the  Zollverem, 
Belgium  has  imported  12,000,000  2.l0ths  raw  material,  8,000,000  l-lOth  provisions  and 

*  For  Statistics  of  the  Commerce  and  Mannfkctores  of  Belgium,  Slc,  see  M«rcfaa4i1t* 
wgazine,  vol  v.,  p.  482 ;  vol  >i,  p.  409 ;  vol  viiL,  pp.  369  and  373,  Slc 
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eolonial  prodoee,  and  5,000,000  9-10tliB  of  mannftctiired  articles;  roakine  a  total  af 
26,000,000  2-10ib6,  orS  percent  leee  than  1845^ and  7  percent  more  tbun  the  qvn- 
quenniiil  average.  It  has  received  fr.  m  Belgium  11,000,000  8-IOibe  law  mak^rial, 
1,000,000  l-IOth  provisions,  &c,  and  10,000,000  O-IOtha  mai.ufactiKed  articles,  mrkmm 
a  total  of  23,000,000  S.lOtli^  which  gives  an  increase  of  10  and  23  per  cent  crmpaml 
with  1845.  and  the  five  year  average.  As  far  as  regards  the  other  connrriep,  the  coonpa- 
rison  of  t!ie  value  imported  shows  an  increase  in  the  imporU  from  the  United  States,  which 
come  in  the  general  importations,  for  6'1  per  cent ;  from  Coba,  of  which  the  prep  •nion  it 
3-9  per  cent ;  and  from  Sardiniw,  which  only  shows  1*4  per  cent.  There  are  «tiininotions 
in  the  importati  >ns  from  Ru-vin,  Deiimork,  and  the  Brazils.  "The  fiist  of  these  Stales 
gives  10-2  per  cent,  the  second  3  6  per  cent,  and  the  third  2  2  per  cent,  on  imports ti«'OS. 

The  Belgian  exportaiions  have  increased  in  the  United  States,  A»:stria,  the  Brazils,  and 
Sweden.  These  countries  ft»rm  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  Belgian  export  trade,  vix: 
the  United  States,  2*2  per  cent ;  Austria,  1*4  per  <;ent;  Brazils,  M  per  cent;  and  Nor- 
way, 0'7  per  cent. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  BUSINESS. 

The  **  Mercantile  Times'*  discourses  oAer  this  manner  on  the  conditions  of  saccess  in 
business: — 

The  astronomer  who  wnald  accnratcly  trace  the  wonders  of  the  firmament,  must  tske 
his  views  from  an  observutory  that  is  not  liable  to  be  shnken.  His  stand  should  be  im- 
movable. No  oniward  passing  influence  should  jar  it,  or  cause  the  leatt  vibration  or 
tremor.  The  slightest  motion  of  his  observatory  will  produce  errors  of  immense  magni- 
tude. The  object  at  which  he  is  gazing  may  be  thrown  oat  of  its  true  position  millions  of 
miles  by  a  hair-breadth  error  at  the  point  of  observation.  All  this  is  easily  and  generally 
nnderhtodd,  us  it  rehites  to  astronomical  ohservstions. 

Bur  it  is  not  always  considered  that  an  analogow  rule  applies  to  every  kind  of  obser- 
Tatiun  snd  knowledge ;  and  that  in  no  case  can  we  accurately  judge  of  things,  nnless  ws 
view  ihem  from  the  right  stand-point,  as  the  Germans  phmse  iu  Before  we  pronounce 
eonfidenily  in  reference  to  any  event  yet  fbture,  we  must  be  quite  sure  that  our  observa- 
tory is  firm,  solid,  standing  on  a  ruck— that  it  is  shaken  1>y  no  wind  of  selfish  interest,  dt 
gust  of  blinded  passion— that  it  i<<  surrounded  by  no  mii>t  of  prejudice,  or  error — in  sbiirt, 
2iat  it  is  the  true  point  from  which  to  see  things  as  they  are,  in  their  real  place  and  joat 
proportions. 

How  often  is  the  meToantile  world  thrown  into  confiisbn  and  chi<os,  by  diJTegarding 
this  simple,  common-sense  principle  !  Mercantile  pacoes«,  we  all  know,  depends  wry 
much  upon  a  sagacious  rslculstiun  of  the  pnibabilities  of  the  foture.  The  young  mer- 
ehant  looks  to  the  future  for  that  contpetence  which  is  the  object  of  his  labors ;  and  his 
hope  is  realized  in  proportion  as  he  is  skilful  in  antitipating  the  phases  and  wants  of  that 
liiture.  The  sagacious  merchant  infers  fix>m  certain  appearances  of  the  present,  thst  sorb 
and  such  will  Q  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  coming  searm,  and  he  prepares  himself 
to  meet  that  condiifiHi  and  those  wants,  and  prosperity  is  the  reward  of -his  foresight  and 
care.  He  judges,  from  information  which  he  has  carefully  collected,  and  fix>m  appesr- 
ances  which  he  ha^  watchfully  notef',  that  a  certain  crop  will  be  shi/rt,  or  a  particoliir  de* 
acription  of  go<xls  scarce ;  he  estimates  the  demsnd,  and  the  prices  which  a  short  supply 
will  occasion ;  he  takes  care,  in  good  season,  to  obtain  the  control  of  as  much  of  the  article 
to  be  supplied  as  he  can  dispose  of;  and,  this  done,  he  can  coolly  count  his  gains  weeks 
or  months  before  they  ate  realized,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  already  in 
his  hands. 

llie  two  principal  conditions  of  saccess  in  mercantile  calcalations  appear  to  be  a  sound 
and  welUinformed  judgment,  and  a  regulated  and  reasonable  desire  of  gain.  The  inordi^ 
Date,  grasping  anxiety  of  wealth,  which  characterizes  many  men,  is,  in  a  hirge  proportion 
of  cases,  a  passion  fetal  to  their  succcbS.  It  blinds  the  judgment,  and  misleads  it  into  vi- 
•ionnry  schemes  and  rai^ous  s|)eculations ;  and  an  ample  experience  shows  that  men  of 
the  c(H>lest,  most  deliberate  habits,  when  they  ha\e  once  yielded  to  the  passi  »n  for  wealth, 
ai«  no  longer  capable  of  reasoning  wisely.  Of  the  other  qualification — namely,  correct 
information,  as  a  condition  of  mercantile  success,  it  seems  hsrdly  necessary  to  speak. 
*«  Knowledge  is  power,"  ssys  the  great  master  of  English  philosophy.  Not  less  in  mer- 
cantile life  than  elsewhere  is  this  maxim  true.  The  language  of  every  merchant  should 
be,  **  give  us  light,"  increHse  and  multiply  the  means  of  information.  What  is  capital, 
energy,  enterprise,  sagacity,  without  accurate  knowledge,  extensive  information?     Am 
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%nonnt  merclwnt  may  iMifipM  to  Mceeed,  e^en  in  this  day,  bot  erery  one  nratt  see  ihtt 
it 0 a  most  inprobablr  peradvratnre. 

A  single  &ct  is  worth  a  foHo  <»f  •rgument,  and  we  have  one  just  to  the  point  -  it  is  this: 
that  one  of  the  leading  caotes  of  tlie  late  financial  crisie  and  {Mtiic  in  England,  was  the 
want  of  true  information  tespectiuiir  the  amonnt  of  floar  and  grain  which  this  coantry 
eoald  sopply.  A  nomber  of  the  English  corn  roerchiknts  proceeded  on  the  belief  that  oor 
nrpliis  was  ezhnosted,  when  rach  was  not  tlie  fact.  They  made  their  contracts  npon  that 
fcIsM  nasamption,  and  were  rained. 

There  is  no  one  sabject  in  which  the  whole  mercantile  c  'mmnnity  have  deeper  interest 
tbun  that  of  the  vast  modern  increase  of  the  fiiurilities  for  difla«ing  and  o*  taining  fiill  and 
eorrpct  information  on  everything  pertaining  to  trade, so  that  all  can  enjoy  its  advantages; 
and  no  man  need  hope  to  compete  snccea^tiUy  with  his  neighbor,  who  shuts  himself  out 
fiom  a  participation  in  these  fiicilities.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  no  longer  in  tbs 
power  of  the  few  to  monopoliie  ;  and  every  day  tends  more  and  more  to  eqtialize  the  c  in- 
didon  and  advantages  of  business  men,  and  to  throw  wide  open  to  all,  the  door  to  wealth, 
lespectahility,  inflaence,  and  honor.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  the  frequent  failures 
in  the  mercantile  life,  which  have  distinguished  the  past.  The  voang  merchant  who 
commences  on  the  broad  and  sjond  moral  bjsis  of  integrity,  and  nice  mercantile  honor, 
and  who  condoctii  his  holiness  with  intelligence  and  jtidmnent,  and  withoot  undoe  eager- 
ness and  haste  to  be  rich,  will  generally  meet  with  sticcess,  as  he  will  certninly  deserve 
it  It  is  trae  this  is  a  dny  of  ardent  compe'itinn  ;  bat  it  \b  not  less  trae,  that  it  \^  a  day 
when  manfy,  honorable  enferprrse  bockles  on  its  armor  ander  auspices  the  most  cheering, 
•od  hopes  the  most  encouraging. 


LONDON  MERCHANTS,  AND  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

The  following  pesnges  are  from  a  letter  dated  at  London,  and  originally  published  in 
Ae  National  Intelligencer: — 

It  is  difficult  t>i  imagine  a  more  interesting  spot  on  the  earth*a  surface  than  the  London 
Royal  Exchange.  What  has  originated  within  its  boand.4,  narrow  as  (hey  are,  has  had 
greater  eflect  npon  the  concerns  of  hammity  than  the  battle  of  Waterloo  produced,  or  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  decreed.  The  commerce  which  has  been  carried  by  the  wiodr  of 
heaven  across  every  ocean  to  every  shore,  at  the  bidding  of  the  merchants  who  daily 
throng  the  area  and  its  piBEzns,kas  done  more  to  civilize  mankind,  extend  knowledge,and 
promote  kappinen,  thin  all  the  councils  of  the  church,  all  the  labors  of  missionaries,  and 
all  the  exertions  of  pbilanthroiiists.  The  assertbn  i^  njt  made  irreverently,  or  without  a 
proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  zeal,  or  what  has  been  accompl'shed  by  the  Utbors  of 
the  pious  and  good.  But  it  is  the  wingt  o^  commercial  enterprise  that  bears  the  missionary 
to  his  distmt  and  dani^rous  sphere  of  action,  carries  **  the  schoolmaster  abroad,**  and 
facilitates  tbe  dis^mination  of  religious  truth,  physical  knowledge,  and  m  >ral  and  political 
improvement  Sjrely^  then,  the  place  where  the  energetic  and  enlightened  prom  tors  of 
this  comtaerce  hive  principally  assembled,  where  their  plans  have  been  matured,  and  from 
where  th'Mr  peaceful  edicts  have  been  issued,  is  an  interesting  one  to  the  enlightened  lover 
of  his  species,  to  tbe  pitriiit  who  cjntempi  ites  wiih  priiie  the  ch-tra<ter  of  bis  countrymen, 
tbe  B'iiish  merchant,  an  J  to  the  citizen  of  the  world  who  rejoices  in  the  advancement  of 
his  fellow  min  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness.  From  the  divs  of  the  royal  nter- 
chant.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  days  of  the  B  irings  and  the 
Rothschilds,  and  the  reign  of  Victoria — a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years—has  tbe 
small  paved  area  of  tbe  Royal  Bxchansre  been  the  resort  of  the  merchants  of  England, 
and  the  place  where  the  merchants  of  every  other  country  in  the  world  having  com- 
taercial  relations  with  England— and  what  country  has  not? — *'most  do  congregate." 
That  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who  ein  pay  bis  first  visit  to  such  a  plac «,  so  full  of  time- 
honored  recollections,  without  feelini;  that  his  foot  treads  no  common  gn^und  ;  and  that 
the  wealth  of  nations  and  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  men  have  been  btmtrotled  and 
inflaenced  by  the  deliherationa  of  those  whose  feet  have  trod  that  ground  during  the  three 
last  preceding  ceoturiea.  Suppose  it  po!«ible  that  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  all  its  con- 
gregated inmates,  and  all  their  concert ts,  should,  on  any  given  day,  be  blotted  out  of  ei« 
iatence,  where  and  what  would  be  the  commerce  of  tbe  world  7  A  watch  with  a  broken 
BiaiBspring,  a  steom-engine  with  a  bursted  boiler,  or  a  ship  without  its  ruJfler,  would  be 
bat  inadequate  represenutives  of  the  commercial  world  without  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
the  London  merdianta. 

But,  justly  celebrated  as  these  British  merchants  are  for  their  wealth,  their  enterpriM| 
IbaSr  probity  and  their  inteUtgenoe,  and  inflnential  as  they  have  long  been,  now  are,  and 
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wiB  long  oootiane  to  be,  through  the  exerciae  of  these  attribatea,  upon  the  menuitiie  in- 
tereetBof  the  world,  there  is  a  yet  higher  position  in  which  they  are  to  be  contemplatacL 
They  aie  Ae  cooaervatora  of  peace,  the  aervea  and  arteriea  of  a  nation'a  power  and  a 
nation'a  wealth.  From  among  them  have  arisen  men  of  the  purest  patriotiam  and  the 
loftiest  pnblic  spirit — men  who,  like  Walworth,  ha?e  protected  the  crown,  and,  like 
Barnard  and  Beckford,  have  dared  the  frowns  of  a  sovereign  in  defending  the  rights  of  the 
people.  From  among  the  merchants  of  London  may  be  selected  men  of  eminence  in  etexy 
science,  and  the  patrons  of  every  art ;  men  of  literature  and  taste,  of  the  loftiest  Chrisiiaia 
Tirtoe,  the  most  liberal  and  benevolent  dispositions,  and  the  moat  expanded  philanthropy. 
ThJB-  praise  of  the  EInglish  merchants  is  not  rendered  them  in  derogation  of  their  brother 
merdiants.  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  but  aimply  in  connection  with  the  place  of 
their  daily  assemblage,  and  the  association  which  a  visit  to  that  apot  cannot  fail  to  give 
rise  to. 


THE  TRADING  MORALS  OF  THE  TIMES- 

We  commend  the  following  paper,  which  we  copy  torn  the  **  London  Spectator,^  te 
the  eapedal  notice  of  out  readers  :— 


The  great  crisis,  which  has  so  dismayed  the  money  world,  us  characterized  by 
very  remarliable  traits — ^*  anomalies,"  we  call  them,  in  the  hasty  impatience  of  a  super- 
ficial glance ;  but  an  anomaly  is  generally  an  imaginary  thing ;  and,  when  we  use  the 
word,  it  means  that  we  have  misconstrued  a  rule.  The  crisis,  with  all  ita  anomalies,  ia 
an  effect  following  its  cause  just  as  legitimately  as  a  bum  from  the  application  of  fire  ;  and 
the  supposed  anomalies  are  traits  peculiarly  instructive. 

It  is  observed,  not  only  that  trade  generally  has  been,  on  the  whole,  in  a  ••  healthy**  stale 
in  spite  of  these  exceptional  feilures,  but  that  houaes  which  have  atopped  pceses  ample 
assets  to  pay  all,  and  that  among  the  houses  which  have  fiillen,  an  extraordinary  ptoporr 
tion  were  firms  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  causes  at  which  people  glonce,  are  aa 
many  aa  the  commentators — the  act  of  1844,  want  of  accommodation,  want  of  one 
pound  notes,  over-speculation  in  com,  unpunctuality  of  remittances  from  India,  the  ten- 
month  bills  which  have  survived  the  establishment  of  the  overland  route,  transitior^  state 
of  the  sugar  trade,  Slc  But  one  cause  of  a  more  sweeping  kind,  we  suspect,  over-ridea 
all  theae^ — the  very  extension  of  business  taken  within  the  grasp  of  particular  traders. 

Instances  are  common  just  now  of  houses  failing  which  have  for  years  carried  on  the 
most  extensive  and  complicated  af%irs ;  have  all  that  while  conducted  their  operations  in 
the  usual  way ;  have  books  to  show  kept  in  the  most  approved  fashion ;  and  yet  have 
for  years  been  **  shakey."  As  a  matter  of  account,  their  credit  was  complete ;  yet  their 
paper  was  viewed  with  distrust.  Nobody  could  tell  why,  but  somehow  there  was  a  vague 
idea  that  their  liabilities  were  too  gigantic.  In  spite  of  an  air  of  the  utmost  straightfor- 
wardness, they  incurred  some  kind  of  suspicion  that  attaches  to  npystery.  This  seems  od^, 
but  it  18  not  unaccountable.  An  instinctive  sense  of  one  important  feet  would  gradually 
steal  into  the  minds  of  the  least  theorizing  and  generalizing  among  their  fellow-traders. 
The  very  extension  of  the  business  transacted  by  one  of  theee  monster  houses,  implies  that 
its  acoounta  are  mixed  up  with  the  accounts  of  other  houses  and  dealers;  that  its  aaaeta 
are  virtually  made  to  consist,  in  great  part,  at  least,  of  the  assets  of  other  houses,  whoee 
accounts  cannot  by  any  means'be  subject  to  any  effectual  scrutiny ;  its  credit  is  involved 
in  the  operations  of  a  host  of  other  dealers,  over  which  it  can  have  no  control  whatsoever. 
The  more  busineas  ia  extended,  the  more  these  remote  connections  become  multiplied  and 
extended  beyond  scrutiny  or  control  In  truth,  a  houae  thus  placed  cannot  compass  a  clear 
and  definite  underatanding  of  any  one  bargain  which  it  undertakes :  it  cannot  aee  the 
ramifications  of  its  liabilities,  but  rushes  into  a  lax  kind  of  partnership  with  strangers* 
trusting  to  Providence  for  coming  through  safe  at  last— like  the  huge  French  diligence 
with  six  or  seven  horses,  driven  at  a  hand  gallop  by  a  single  rope  ancTa  restless  whip.  In 
aoch  a  position,  the  utmost  prudence,  the  most  long-headed  sagacity  of  the  chief,  cannot 
eflectively  guide  the  machine ;  its  operations  go  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  inteltect  or 
ealculation.  Such  a  state  of  things  impliea  the  necessity  of  a  bankruptcy  law  like  that 
of  Egypt,  under  which  the  insolvent  debtor  is  never  made  bankrupt,  but  is  helped  by  hia 
very  creditors  to  go  on.  And,  indeed,  the  increitsing  tendency  to  demand,  and  recipro- 
cally to  allow  enormous  loans — ^*  accommodation"  to  the  amount  of  tene  of  thousands,  or 
even  a  million  or  two  sterling — to  "  support  credit,"  while  a  house  is  under  threat  of  ac- 
tual bankruptcy,  partakea  stronglv  of  the  Levantine  practice.  But  such  a  practke  ia  totally 
ipconaiatent  with  our  commercial  code,  totally  ineousisteDt  with  the  railway  speed  and 
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•ii^nbed  princi^e  in  our  iytiem  of  credit ;  and  those  boiioes  whioh  wafStr  their  butiaoM  to 
•mid  beyond  their  own  power  of  superrision  and  control,  most  be  content  to  iocor  the. 
fbasee  of  these  enormous  dinsteri,  bringing  mia  opon  others  ss  well  as  upon  themselTss. 

Bat,  probnbijr,  it  wonld  be  nearly  as  easy  to  mnke  all  mankind  pare  and  virtuooa,  as  lo 
vake  oar  monetary  magnates  abandon  '*  the  system,*'  it  is  so  difficult  for  any  **  practical'* 
class,  that  lives  and  behaves  by  rule  of  thumb,  to  abandon  any  *'  S3r8tem.**  These  vast 
transactions,  too,  have  in  them  their  peculiar  dignity ;  it  is  **  princely"  not  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  boonds  of  your  own  bosineas.  Multiply  your  trading  income  by  one  or  two  placet 
of  fignies,  and  it  becomes  a  •*  revenue."  You  must  have  a  house  at  the  West  End — next 
door,  perhaps,  to  a  duke's.  You  must  indulge  in  a  ducal  expenditure,  and  if  yon  Ml,  it 
must  be  ibr  a  ducal  sum.  The  spirit  of  lavish  expenditure  pervades  all  society,  and  is  in- 
creasing. It  is  the  natural  reaction  on  the  baser  spirit  which  mode  money-getting  the 
end.  A  more  generous  spirit  is  begotten  by  greater  intelligence  and  better  taste.  The 
best  taste,  indeed,  is  not  necessarily  costly  ;  beauty  and  grace,  if  not  common  among  the 
meanest  and  humblest  classes,  are  not  monopolized  by  the  wealthiest.  An  extravagant 
tite  of  cnatly  naaterials  is  barbaric.  But  such,  necessarily,  is  the  condition  of  a  better 
taste  in  its  in&ncy.  Meanwhile,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  trader  of  the  **  princely"  order,  it 
is  incumbent  on  yon  to  let  yoar  busiuess  grow  to  be  as  big  as  a  province,  to  let  itsoonfinaa 
be  as  remote  from  ynor  own  inspection  as  an  Irish  estate,  and  to  know  it  chiefly  in  its  re. 
•ills — ^its  "  revenue." 

A  nice  morality,  indeed,  might  suggest  to  these  brdly  spenders — both  traders  and  dukea 
— the  question  whether  it  is  honest  to  incur  liabilities  of  an  extent  defying  measurement, 
so  that  you  are  unable  to  tell,  in  a  thoroughly  ptaini  honest,  commercial  sense,  whether 
fon  can  discharge  them  or  not.  You  may  presume  that  your  immense  liabilities  will  be 
covered  by  the  immensity  of  your  resources ;  but  unless  you  kmow  it  to  a  farthing,  yon 
are  no  fair  trader — you  are  prostitnting  your  "  promise  to  pay."  "  My  word  is  my  bond,'* 
the  trader^s  boast,  is  becoming  an  equivoque  ;  and,  to  support  the  dignity  of  your  man- 
■on  in  Belgravia,  you  are  suifering  the  honest  business  which  you  inherited  from  yoor 
Mier  to  degenerate  into  something  like  a  magnificent  swindle.  If  you  were  to  sell  your 
West  End  house  and  furniture,  go  back  into  the  city,  and  attend  to  business,  your  connec- 
tions would  sleep  o*  nights  with  a  renewed  aense  of  safety,  and  yon  would  be  the  honester 
man.    But  **  nobody  does  so  now,"  aiul  you  are  ashamed  to  begin. 


THE  FOREIGN  AND  HOME  TRADE. 
The  following  statement,  from  a  late  iiondon  print,  well  deserves  the  brief  space  it 
•ceopies  in  ov  Magazine  >^ 

TBE  FORKION  COMXERCE  OT  QMMMT  BSfTAIN. 

The  comparative  advances  of  home  and  foreign  trade  have  been  freqaently,  andywe  fhiili 
needlessly  discussed.  Both  are  in  reality  one  thing — a  result  of  the  necessities  and  de- 
mands of  society;  and  one  cannot  be  &vored  in  preference  to  the  other,  withont  inflicting 
a  general  injury.  Nevertheless,  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  foreign  tmda  has  been 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  politicians,  aa  if  it  was  something  that  did  not  come  into 
tke  ordinary  stream  of  events  at  all.  It  is  aa  natural,  however,  as  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  or  the  coarse  of  the  atorm.  Winds,  waters,  birdA  and  men,  are  alike  the  ministers 
of  nature  in  canying  her  productions  from  one  country  to  another,  and  planting  new 
seeds  in  every  soil  adapted  for  their  reception  ;  and  that  nation  which  refuses  the  treasures 
profllered  by  commerce,  or  accepts  them  under  invidious  restrictions,  is  not  more  wise 
thm  if  it  drew  a  cordon  round  its  coasts  to  prevent  the  material  agents  of  the  bounty  of 
besven  from  bestowing  a  new  fruit  or  flower  upon  the  soil.  Few  countries  owe  so  much 
as  Great  Britain  to  the  agency  of  man  in  this  kind  of  distribution ;'  or,  in  other  words, 
iew  possess  less  indigenous  wealth,  -  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
The  inhabitants  lived  on  roots,  berries,  flesh  and  mHk,  tilt  agriculture  was  introduced 
opon  the  coasts  by  colonies  from  Belgium,  and  extended  subsequently  by  the  fortunate 
tyranny  of  the  Rioroans,  who  exacted  a  tribnte  of  com.  At  this  time  our  fruits  wem 
neariy  confined  to  blackberries,  raspberries,  sloes,  crab-apples,  wild  strawberries,  cran- 
berries, and  hazel-nnts.  In  all  Europe,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  vine  followed  the 
Greeks,  and  wheat  the  Romans.  We  have  hardly  any  culinary  vegetables  of  our  own ; 
and  one  of  the  Queens  of  Henry  VIU.  was  obliged  to  send  to  Flanders  on  purpose,  when 
die  wanted  a  salad.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  edile  roots  began  to  be 
frodaced  in  England.    The  bean  is  from  E^gypt ;  the  canliflower  from  Cyprus ;  the  leek 


ftwn  Switzerlam! ;  the  onion  from  Spain ;  spinnch  and  garlic  from  FVance ;  beet  front 
SicHy ;  Irttoce  from  Turkey ;  parseley  from  Sardinia ;  mustard  from  Egypi ;  artklnike 
from  Africa  ;  rbuharb,  mdiRb  and  endive  from  China,  and  the  potato  from  America.  Ovr 
present  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  we  have  nieniioned,  are  al)  ezutic ;  and,  is 
the  animal  kingdom,  our  horses,  cuttle,  sheep,  swine,  etc,  have  been  su  much  crcssed 
ajid  iv-croased  by  foreign  breeds,  that  our  ancestois,  if  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  would 
htrdly  recognize  the  species. 

THE  MORAUTY  OF  THE  USURY  LAWS. 

The  following  forcible  remarks  on  the  moral  effect  of  the  usury  laws,  are  from  a  lecturD 
recently  delivered  before  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association.  How  professed 
moralists  and  philanthropists  can,  with  any  show  of  reason,  support  the  law,  is  a  problem 
that  we  cannot  solve  on  any  principle  of  common  sense. 

**The  usury  law  invites  and  encoinrages  the  bonower  to  become  a  downright  aod 
shameless  knave.  Either  he  wos  i^i>rant  of  the  usury,  or  else  the  loan  was  taken  upon 
his  honor ;  and  his  plea  of  usury  is  a  denial  of  ihot  last  attribute  of  character  which  makes 
even  n  barbarian  to  be  trusted.  The  man  who  pleads  UFury  never  after  reppects  himself. 
Before  he  makes  his  plea  he  mu»>t  parv  through  the  several  stages  of  loss,  vexation,  mor* 
tification,  and  despair  of  regaining  bis  position  in  society.  He  feels  that  he  is  di^graeed^ 
and  society  enters  heartily  into  his  feelings.  And  this  disgrace  the  legisUture  has  invited^ 
and  strongly  encourages  him  to  bring  on  himself. 

**  When  his  case  comes  on  in  Court,  the  judge  blushes  as  he  charges  the  jury  in  favor  of 
the  borrower,  and  the  jury  derpiae  him  at  the  moment  of  returning  a  reluctant  verdict  in 
his  fiivor.  The  only  difference  in  public  estimation  between  the  maker  of  this  plea  and  a 
certain  other  character,  is  this : — The  one  finds  his  neighbor's  property,  and  keeps  it,  and 
the  other  mkes  it  by  stealth.  Truly  we  may  say,  *  the  law  entered,  that  offence  might 
abound.'" 


TRADING  COMPANY  OF  JESUITS. 

James  Jackson  Jarvis,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  « Polynetiam^**  furnishes  os  with  i 
fnrthcr  information  of  the  operations  of  the  extensive  company  of  Jesuits. 

Its  capital  is  reported  at  26,000,000  francs,  and  several  personages  of  great  political 
eminence  and  wealth  are  connected  with  it.  Branches  are  already  establislied  at  VaU 
paraiso,  Tahiti,  'I  ongataboo,  and  other  islands,  and  one  is  soon  to  be  opened  here.  Its 
objects  are  supposed  to  be  to  extend  the  use  of  Fk^nch  manufactures  by  supplying  the 
patives  of  Polynesia  with  goods  at  cost,  and  thus,  ultimately,  by  their  cheapness,  to  drive 
others  out  of  the  market,  or  provide  for  the  supply  of  the  temporal  wants  of  the  Po1yne.i 
aians  in  connection  with  their  spiritual,  at  the  cheapest  and  most  enticing  rate  for  tioth, 
and  in  this  way  acquire  a  permanent  influence  over  them.  We  know  nothing  mors 
about  it  than  we  give ;  and  whether  that  is  wholly  correct  or  not,  there  appears  to  ^aome 
gigantic  scheme  afloat,  under  French  semi -religious  patrona«!e,  for  monopolizing  trade  and 
proselyting  to  Romanism  throughout  Polynesia.  We  hear  fbrther  that  the  merchandise 
of  other  countries  is  embraced  in  the  arrangement,  90  iliat  both  English  and  American 
goods  are  to  be  fiimished,  it  is  said,  at  first  cost,  until  they  ha^e  secured  the  markets. 


EFFORTS  TO  SECURE  THE  WESTERN  TRADE. 

The  Western  trade  has  been  for  thirty  years,  and  must  always  continue  to  be,  the 
highest  prize  within  reach  of  all  our  cities  on  the  sea-board.  New  Orleans,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  have  all  been  built  up,  successively,  by  their  perticiptitioii 
in  its  advantages ;  and  now  we  have  Boston,  with  her  strength  and  capital,  and  Portland, 
with  her  miraculous  energies  and  forecast,  stretching  forward  in  the  same  career,  and 
disputing  the  prize  with  a  determination  not  to  be  resisted.  But  there  is  enough  fur  all, 
and  more  than  enough ;  and  the  only  effect  of  this  magnificent  rivalry  will  be,  to  fumish 
a  choice  of  markets  for  the  husbandmen  of  Illinois,  and  the  other  Western  and  South- 
western States. 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  are  all  puling  for  the  lakes,  and  wilt 
soon  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  llie  next  move  will  be  to  reach  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivere,  and  establish  a  direct  inhind  commnnication  for  travel  and  Ivusineas  with 
the  South-western  States,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  whicki  will  be  epem  ml  mU 
•Msrat  e/  the  3ft«i^— io  winter  and  snmmei^— in  flood  aod  dron^t— in  peace  and  war. 
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L—Tke  Life  of  the  Cketmlitr  Bayard,  **  The  G9Qd  Knight^  *' Sane  ptvr  et  oms  re^ 
pnaeke.**  >  By  W.  Gilmore  Sums.  13ino.,pp.  4Ul.  New  York:  Harper  &.  Brothenu 
Mr.  Simms  coqM  scarcely  bnve  selected  a  better  vabject  for  (ho  display  of  his  ▼ariF<i 
talents,  either  as  a  historian,  norelist,  or  poet — deparrments  of  literature  in  which,  if  not 
in  each  equally  wiccessfal,  he  is  at  least  respectable.  There  is  hiJ^lory,  biography,  romance, 
and  poetry,  in  the  present  work.  The  name  of  the  ChevaliPr  Baynrd  has  grown,  as  the 
aodM>r  remarks,  into  proverbinl  identification,  in  modern  times,  with  all  ihnt  is  pure  and 
noble  in  manhiiod,  and  all  thit  is  great  and  excellent  in  the  soldier.  How  far  this  last 
eharacfertstic  of  greatness  comports  with  the  genius  of  Chrii'tianity,  in  its  godlike,  pro- 
gressive developments,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inouire.  With  nil  the  noble  trails  awarded  by 
history  and  our  biozrapher  to  the  Chevalier,  f'till  he  confesses,  at  the  close  of  his  most  tn- 
lerrating  memoir,  thii  Bayard,  though,  par  excellence,  the  "  Good  Knight,"  "  sans  peur 
ei  MM  reproache,''*  was  yet  **  no  saint.*  •*  He  left  a  natural  daughtrr,  named  Jeanne 
Terrail,  whose  mother  was  of  a  noble  fanii'y  in  the  Milanese."  But  our  ppace  pre\enn 
Oi  from  further  remarks  or  quotations.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  Mr.  Simms  has  had  acce« 
to  the  m<i8t  important  French  and  English  works  touching  the  fismous  knight,  whose 
character  and  deeds  he  has  apparently  described  with  fidelity,  and  certainly  with  a  power 
of  condensation  that  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  equalled.  The  memoir  will,  we  are 
iore,  be  popular,  and  add  new  laurels  to  the  literary  reputation  of  the  distinguiafaed 
Soothron. 

«.-rAe    Wntinge  of  George    WaohingUm.     Vol.  VHI.      New   York:   Harper  4 

Brothere. 

We  have  before  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  re-issue,  by  the  Brotbert 
Hxrper,  of  Sparks'  Li!e  and  Writings  of  Washington ;  referring  to  the  beautiful  and  sub* 
ttintial  style  of  publication,  and  the  extreme  low  price  at  which  they  are  afforded,  being 
)em  than  one>iialf  the  price  of  the  Boston  edition,  without  the  corresponding  cheapening 
of  the  material  of  puhlicatioa.  The  present,  (eighth  volume,)  covering  neariy  six  bun- 
dled pages,  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  correspondence  and  miscellaneous  papers  of  Wash- 
ington, relating  to  the  American  Revolution.  As  the  Man,  and  the  events  of  that  re- 
markable epoch  in  the  world's  history,  will  cotitinue  to  brighten  as  they  recede,  the  more 
▼aiaable  will  be  these  enduring  memorials,  the«e  fiiithful  records  oi  the  past. 

3.— iVinD  and  Then.  "  Through  a  gUut  darkly,*"  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.  R.  S., 
author  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,^*  and  ••  The  Diary  of  a  Late  London  Physician.'* 
New  York :  Harper  6l  Brothere. 

The  name  of  the  author,  and  more  especially  the  titles  of  the  two  works  affixed,  a* 
from  his  pen,  will  be  sufficient  inducement  to  all  who  have  read  either  of  the  former  workt 
to  look  into  this ;  which  if  they  do,  we  need  not  ndd,  our  end,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
American  publishers,  will  be  answered  by  this  annonncement.  That  it  mcy  be  under- 
Mood  that  we  do  not  fipeak  without  *'  book,"  we  will  say  that  we  read  it  at  two  Fittingt 
with  aa  much  interest  as  the  *'  Diary.*'  The  interest  of  the  narrative,  though  simple,  i* 
powerfully  sustained  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  leaching  of  the  work  is  eminently 
Christian.  The  most  frstidioos  opponent  of  novel  reading  will  confess  this  an  unexcep- 
tionable book. 

if^The  Edinburgh  Phrenological  JournaU  ond  Magazine  of  Moral  and  InteUectuai 
Science.  Edited  by  George  Combe  and  Robert  Cox.  New  York :  Fowler  &,  Wells. 
This  work  **  will  contain  articles  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  philanthropio 
writers  of  Europe.  Phrenology  will  Iw  considered  in  relation  to  mental  and  moral  cnlture. 
Physiology  to  Health,  Magnetism  to  the  cure  of  diseaipe.  Human  Rights  in  relation  to 
leligioiia  and  political  liberty,  etc.  In  short,  it  will  a^nime  a  high  place  among  our  reform* 
itory  literature,  and  supply  the  present  demand  of  the  truth-seeking  community  for  an 
idvanced  work  upon  Moral  and  Intellectual  Science.**  Such  is  the  comprehensive  plan» 
•8  briefly  expressed  in  the  advertisement  of  the  American  publishers.  The  leading  paper 
in  the  first  number  is  an  essay  on  **  NatioiuU  Education,"  by  George  Combe — a  p»per 
•bounding  with  sound  common-sense  views  and  sentiments,  which  cannot  be  too  gene- 
rally read  or  widely  circulated.  The  ••  Journar  is  published  quarteriy,  at  two  dollara  a. 
year.  The  first  number  contains  one  bimdrsd  and  twelve  octavo  pagea^  handsomely 
printed  oo  a  fine  white  paper. 


B4§  The  Book  JVa^ 

i.-^The  ZfMff  ^  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Emglaad. 
From  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Reign  of  King  George  TV,  By  Lord  Johh  Cakp- 
BBLL,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Second  Series,  from  the  Revelation  of  1688,  lo  the  Death 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Tharlow,  In  1806.  In  two  volumes.  Bvo.,  pp.  538  and  &13. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  Sl  Blanchard. 

Some  months  since  we  noticed,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  the  publication  of  ilie 
first  series  of  this  great  work  in  three  volumes,  covering  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pages 
octavo,  and  embracing  the  lives  of  &  Becket,  Wolsejr,  More,  Bacon,  Clarendon,  Shaftes- 
bury, &,c  This  second  part  of  Lord  CtimpbeU's  work  extends  from  the  Revolution  <tf 
1668  to  the  death  of  Lord  Thurlow  in  1806,  and  contains  the  lives  of  two  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  of  one  Lord  Keeper,  and  of  twelve  Lord  Chancellors.  Th« 
noble  author  of  this  work  seems  to  have  enjoyed  rare  advantages  for  the  proeecutioa  «f 
his  labors  as  a  biographer,  having  access  not  only  to  sources  of  information  accessible  to 
9il,  but,  through  the  descendants  of  many  of  the  characters  included,  to  voluminous  man- 
uscript journals,  letters,  and  documents,  that  shed  a  light  upon  the  undertaking  that  coam 
scarcely  be  derived  from  tlie  usual  sources.  For  instance,  the  present  Eari  of  Cowper 
furnished  him. with  a  copy  of  the  Diary  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  and  a  Diary  of  tlw 
Countess  of  Cowper,  his  second  wife.  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  CaroUtt«v 
«nd  to  a  correspondence  between  him  and  his  father  and  mother,  and  both  his  ^ives,  ex- 
tending over  a  period"  of  above  fifty  years.  Similar  facilities  were  afiTorded  in  regard  to 
the  difierent  chancellors  whose  lives  are  here  recorded.  .The  work  caimot  fail  of  instmci- 
ing  the  jurist  and  the  statesman,  while  it  must  prove  deeply  interesting  to  the  student  of 
England's  history  and  laws,  marking,  as  the  noble  author  has,  all  the  imporunt  changes 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  whether  by  legislative  enactment  or  by  forensic  discnseioo. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  studied  as  a  history  of  English  jurisprudence  from  the  foundation  of 
^e  monarchy  to  our  own  times. 

6. — Tales  and  Stories  from  History.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  author  of  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  Enghmd."  With  Illustrations.  ISmo.,  pp.  370.  Philadelphia :  Lea  ^ 
Blanchard. 

These  tales,  twenty-four  in  number,  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  founded  upon,  or  con- 
nected with,  some  important  event*  or  remarkable  individual  in  history,  and  embody  moeh 
useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  entertaining  information,  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  si 
Uie  peculiar  era  to  which  they  relate.  The  style,  though  simple,  is  by  no  means  puerilet 
but  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  we  can  assuie 
our  readers  that  the  tales  will  be  found  interesting  to  readers  of  matured  intellect,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  If  they  do  not  supply  the  place,  they  at  least  create  a  tairte  for 
the  study  of  history,  by  indulging  the  juvenile  reader  with  an  attractive  portion  of  its 
choicest  flowers,  arranged  in  Sie  tempting  form  of  stories. 

7. — Don  Quixote  De  La  Mancha.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Miguel  Db  Cvb- 
TANTES  Saavedra,  by  Charles  Jarvis,  Esq.  CarefiiUy  revised  and  corrected.  With 
numerous  illustrations,  by  Tomr  Johannot.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  921.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  d&  Blanchard. 

According  to  tradition,  this  most  popular  Spanish  romance,  when  it  originally  came  out, 
was  received  with  the  most  perfect  indifference.  But  it  was  the  best  of  its  class,  design^ 
by  its  author  to  cure  the  immoderate  taste  for  the  romance  of  chivalry.  Cervantes  oppoeed 
to  it  arms  much  more  efficacious  in  the  cause  of  reason  than  arguments,  sermons,  and 
legislative  prohibitiona — ridicule.  His  success  was  complete.  It  was  first  published  io 
1605,  and  has  since  enjoyed  a  popularity  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  modem 
literature.  The  present  edition  is  published  in  a  handsome  style,  and  profusely  illustrated  ^ 
but  the  engraver,  in  our  judgment,  has  not  done  justice  to  "  Tony  JohannotV  designs. 

&— JZeotew  of  the  Life  and  WriUnge  of  M*  Hale  Smith :  with  a  Vlndieatian  of  the 
Moral  Tendency  of  Unioersalism,  and  the  Moral  Character  of  UniversaUsts.  By  Lb 
C.  Brownb.    Idmo.,  pp.  360.    Boston :  Abel  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Smith,  whose  life  and  writings  are  reviewed  in  the  present  work,  was  formerly  a 
fireacher  of  Universalism ;  but  changing  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
denomination  of  Christians,  wrote  a  work  attacking  with  great  severity,  not  only  tihcir 
religions  sentiments,  but  the  moral  character  of  those  who  privately  embraced,  or  openly 
promulgated  them.  The  present  work,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  written  in  a  more  catfaoUe 
spirit  than  the  work  which  it  more  particularly  reviews.  It  is  dedicated  **  to  the  candid 
and  inquiring  of  all  religious  orders,  and  to  the  community  in  general,  especially  to  tboaa 
who  have  heard  <he  Itetures  or  read  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  M,  Hale  Smidbu" 
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9.^ — The  LAmrif  cf  Amerioin  Biogrophy.  Condncted  bf  Jakid  8pA«Kt.  Second  8e* 
rie&  Vol.  XV.  LhtB  of  WiUiam  Rtehardmm  Davie  and  Smmuel  Earkland.  Ifimo, 
Boston :  Cliarlcs  C.  Little  and  James  Browa. 

Th*  present  yolame  of  this  excellent  series  of  American  Biography  embraces  the  life 
of  William  Richardson  Davie,  by  Fordyce  M.  Hubbard,  and  that  of  Samuel  Kirkland,  by 
Samuel  K.  Lathrop.  Mr.  Davie  was  a  native  of  England,  bom  in  1756;  bat  hi»  father 
brought  him  to  America  in  1763,  and  placed  him  in  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  his  maternal 
mde,  residing  in  South  Carolina.  He  afterwards  studied  Uiw,  and  finally  raised  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Kirkland  wat 
bom  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  In  1741 ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  memoir,  few  among 
Ibose  who  attempted  to  Christianize  the  Indians  have  been  more  fiiithfiil  and  devoted,  or 
made  larger  sacrifices,  or  exposed  themselves  to  greater  perils  and  hardships,  or  had  their 
efibrts  crowned  with  more  success,  than  Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  Indians.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  sketch  the  lives  of  these  distingai^hed  men,  though  in  dif!erem 
^therea.;  but  that  cannot  be  done  in  this  place.  It  therefore  only  remains  for  as  to  ad3 
that  we  consider  the  introduction  of  their  biographies  into  this  series  a  valuable  contriba^ 
tion  to  it,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  men  and  events  of 
oar  eaHy  history.  An  appendix  is  added  to  the  present  volume,  containing  a  list  c{  the 
Itvea  contained  in  the  fifteen  volumes  of  the  second  series,  as  also  a  copious  general  index 
to  the  same ;  from  which  we  infer,  although  it  is  iK>t  so  stated,  that  the  second  series  is 
brought  to  a  close.  We  hope  aiHi  trust  that  Mr.  Sparks  will  not  oeoae  from  his  labors  in 
diia  department  of  literature. 

10. — Memoire  of  EUxabeth  Fry,  with  Extructefrom  her  Jowmala  and  LeUere.  BIdited 
by  two  of  her  Daughters.  In  2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  525.  Philadelphia :  J.  W.  Moore. 
Mra.  Fry,  who,  by  her  devoted  but  wisdom-inspired  zeal,  spent  a  long  life  in  doing  good, 
by  visiting  prisons,  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  inmates,  earned  the  title  of  the 
**  Female  Hownrd,"  has  found  at  length,  in  the  affection  of  her  two  daughtera,  most  fittins 
biograpbera  ;  although  the  most  enduring  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  that  have  followed 
ber  gentle  footsteps.  None  could  better  understand  or  appreciate  the  motives  of  conduct, 
the  secret  springs  which  actuated  this  benevolent  lady,  than  those  whom  consanguinity 
and  affection  had  bound  together  in  an  intimacy  that  death  only  could  sever.  That  the 
labor  has  been  faithfully  and  impartially  performed,  the  volume  before  osfomishes  the  best 
evidence ;  especially  that  the  subject  is  permitted  to  speak  for  herself  in  her  private  journal 
and  lettera,  which  form  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portion  of  the  memoir. 
Tbey  open  to  us  the  large  experience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  highest  good  of  a  despised 
and  heretofore  neglected  class  of  fellow-men-— we  should  say,  part  of  the  Great  Brother- 
hood of  Man  ;  for  in  thnt  light  Christianity  teaches  us  to  look  upon  the  most  lowly  and 
the  most  degraded  of  human  kind.  We  trust  these  volumes  will  be  extensively  circulated 
tod  read,  not  only  by  Christian  women,  but  Christian  men  ;  as  all  may  derive  from  them 
leiBons  of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  cannot  fiiil  of  advancing  the  highest  interests,  as 
diey  mu;n  gratify  the  noblest  impulses.  The  work  is  issued  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the 
^Dterprising  publisher. 

11.— TAe  American  Veterinarien ;  or,  Dieeaees  of  Domeetic  Animale,  Showing  the 
Cameee,  Sumptome,  and  Remedies,  and  RtUee  for  Restoring  and  Preserving  Health 
hff  Good  ManagenUnt ;  with  Directions  for  Training  and  Breeding.  By  S.  W.  CoLt, 
editor  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  **  Boston  Cultivator,  formerly  editor  off 
the  "  Yankee  Fanner  and  Farmera'  Journal"  18mo.,  pp.  288.  Boston :  John  P. 
iewett  Sl  Co. 

Tbis  little  manual  is  the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience,  the  author  having  devoted 
fhtt  time  to  collecting  valuable  rules  and  prescriptions  for  managing  animals  and  curing 
dieir  diseases,  while  engaged  in  practical  farming.  We  agree  with  the  author  in  his  state- 
ment, that  the  work  should  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fanner,  bat  of  every  me- 
cbamc,  and  persons  of  every  profession,  who  keep  only  a  single  horse,  cow,  sheep,  pig, 
dog,  or  n  few  fowls.  The  motto — **  the  merciful  man  is  mereifol  to  his  beast,"  should  be 
1  upon  ewery  human  heart. 


13. — Views  and  Reviews  in  American  Literature f  History  and  Fiction,  By  the  author 
of"  The  Ycmaasee,*'  **  Life  of  Marion,"  **  History  of  South  Carolina,*'  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  Simms,  the  author  of  the  present  work,  represents,  as  it  were^  the  literature  of  the 
"sonny  South**  in  every  department;  in  poetry,  history,  biography,  and  romance.  The 
present  volume  exhibits  him  in  the  light  of  the  critical  review  writer;  in  which  he  seems 
to  be  as  much  at  home  as  in  any  of  the  other  departments  of  literature,  which  he  sustains 
with  credit  to  himseli^  and  honor  to  his  ooontry. 
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13. — The  Poetical  Language  o/*  Flowers;  or.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Lore,  By  Twnui 
Miller,  author  of  **Pictiire8  of  Couniry  Life"  •♦Rural  Sketc•he^'•  etc  Edited  bj 
Mre.  E.  Oakvs  Smith.  12mo.,  pp.  '224.  New  York:  J.  C.  Riker. 
The  books  hkherto  published,  touching  the  langiinoe  of  flowers,  are,  with  Ae  ezeeptioii 
of  a  few  slight  flltentions  and  additions,  mere  translations  from  the  French  work  of  Aito4 
Martin.  Mr.  Miller's  work  prufes^es  to  bo  original.  If  flowers,  he  sajrs,  the  most  hraoti* 
All  object^  in  nature,  are  to  be  converted  into  the  messengers  of  friendship  and  lore,  and 
tre  capable  of  conveying  beautiful  and  poetic  meanines,  it  is  really  worth  while  to  attempt 
tracing  a  resemblance  between  the  flower  and  the  emblem  it  represents,  which  shall,  at 
least,  have  some  share  of  reason  in  it.  Thi^  tnsk  the  author  has  attempted,  and  with  ioc* 
ces^;  takiTig  for  ]iis  guides  no  less  authorities  than  Chiucer,  Spenser,  Shak«peare,  and 
Milton.  Whatever  meotiings  they  have  attributed  to  flowers,  Mr.  Miller  has  retained^ 
■nd  endeavored  to  And  in  either  the  name  or  nature  of  the  flower  some  re>embl'iDce  lo 
the  thought  it  is  intended  to  express ;  end  so,  by  adding  here  and  there  a  blossom  CO 
^e  beaotiiul  wreath  they  left  unflnished,  completed  a  work  worthy  of  the  name  of  England^ 
Lnnguage  of  Fl*iwers.  Mr.  Riker,  the  American  publisher,  has  contributed  to  the  woik 
■whatever  ttste  and  libcmlity  dictated  in  the  ** getting  up;'*  aud  the  result  is,  a  beantifol 
Tolume  for  the  **  ladies*  boudoir,"  or  the  **  centre-table.** 

14. — The  American  Drawing  Book;  a  Minual  for  the  Amateur,  and  Basis  of  Stndf 
for  the  Profess'onnl  Artist :  enperiaily  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Public  and  Prirais 
ahoi'St  as  well  as  Home  Instruction,  By  J.  G.  Chapman,  M.  A.  4io.  New  Yoik; 
J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall. 

The  importance  of  drawing,  as  a  part  of  popular  edncntion,  and  the  want,  so  generally 
expressed,  of  some  popular  work  on  the  subject,  by  which  it  c«Mild  ite  introduced  not  only 
into  schoiils,  but  home  instruction,  has  led,  we  are  informed  by  the  antht>r,  to  the  pubhca* 
tion  of  the  American  Drawing  Book.  If,  as  Mr.  Chapman  remarks,  **  any  one  who  can 
learn  to  write,  can  learn  to  draw,"  it  seems  to  ns  that  so  useful  an  accomplishment  shoold 
be  as  generally  taught  in  all  our  schools  and  academies ;  for  drawing  is  but  another  ^  mode 
of  expressing  ourselves,  not  less  useful  or  neoe^«a^y  than  that  by  letters  or  words.**  The 
6r«t  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  primary  instructions,  and  the  second  to  the  mdimenii 
of  drawing,  which  are  illustrated  with  great  skill  and  clearness.  The  engraved  sketrbei^ 
which  accompany  the  letter-press,  in  almost  every  variety  of  outline,  to  the  perfect  picture, 
approach  as  near  the  ideal  of  artistic  perfection  as  can  well  be ;  and  we  have  never,  we 
think,  seen  finer  specimens  of  wood  engraving.  A  mere  examination  of  this  work  can- 
not fail  of  creating  a  taste  for  the  art  it  is  so  well  fitted  to  impart 

15.— Practical  Physiology :  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.    By  EowARn  Jartes, 

M.  D.     Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &.  Co. 

The  study  of  physiology  has  been  heretofore  nlmost  entirely  overlooked  or  neglected  in 
our  acidemies;  and  yet,  in  our  estimation,  it  is  the  most  important  branch  of  education. 
Its  mor.il,  religious,  and  intellectual  bearings,  are  of  unspeakable  importance.  The  care 
of  health  should  take  precedence  of  all  other  respons^^ibilities,  and  requires  the  earliest 
attention  to  prepare  to  meet  them ;  inasmuch  as,  before  any  one  can  have  a  regard  for 
other  knowledge,  he  must  know  how  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
■re  as  emphatically  the  laws  of  God  as  the  Decalogue,  written  by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai 
The  present  work  has  betn  written  expressly  to  aid  youth  and  others  in  the  acquirement 
of  this!  all-important  branch  of  education  ;  and  it  describes  only  those  organs,  and  teachce 
only  those  principles,  which  are  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  correct  management  of  otf 
organs,  the  miiintainance  of  health,  and  the  preservation  of  life.  The  work  is  dividrd 
into  seven  parts,  treating  in  order  the  subjects  of  digestion  and  food  ;  the  circulation  of  the 
Uood  and  nutrition ;  respiration ;  animal  heat ;  the  skin,  bones,  muscles ;  exercise  and 
rest,  and  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  We  hnil  the  appearance  of  works  of  Hm 
dasB,  adopted  to  the  capacities  of  learners,  as  a  new  era  in  the  great  work  of  cdncatioD ; 
■nd,  therefore,  we  gladly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  as  well  fitted  to  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  intended 
IB.—Dramttic  Poems.    By  Harribtte  FAMNiire Read.    8to.,  pp.297.    Boston:  WiUiaa 

Crosby  and  H.  P.  Nichols. 

These  plays  were  written,  it  appears,  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  twenty-tbree) 
**  a  period  at  which  much  literary  power  or  finish  is  not  expected  even  of  the  stronger  eex, 
with  their  superior  opportunities  of  thought  and  f-tudy."  Notwithstanding  this  **  excuse,** 
they  possess  merit  as  dramatic  poems,  better  adapted,  perhaps,  for  the  closet  than  the 


stage,  which  is  no  disparagement  to  the  genius  of  the  author.  There  are  many  pasngn 
•nd  scenes  in  the  poems  that  would  not  detract  fix>m  the  repatation  of  gifted  dnunitiei^ 
•ven  of  the  **  tlrooger^  eex. 
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17.— i4ii  Aeeownt  of  the  OrffanixaHotf  of  the  Armv  of  tke  United  St€te$t  with  Biogra- 
pkiet  of  Dioiinguitked  Officere  of  ail  Gratfeo.  ay  FAvrrifi  Robinsoh,  lute  an  Otncer 
of  the  Army.  With  thirty-six  authentic  Portraits.  2  vuls.,  Iskno.,  pp.  352  and  333. 
Philadelphia:  B.  H.  BuUer  &,&*. 

This  work  is  destined  hy  the  author  to  fill  a  vacinun  in  the  history  of  our  country—"  to 
prt^erTP,  if  podeible,  the  memory  of  the  services  of  many  distinguished  men,  the  Mrhitvt;« 
menta  of  wliom  were  apt,  in  the  ifeneral  annals  of  the  United  Stitea,  to  be  overlooked." 
A  declared  *- prominent  feature  nf  ihis  book  is  a  d<scription  of  the  separate  aniie  of  the 
line,  and  corps  of  the  stafi*,  nothing  similar  to  which  ha«i  yet  been  prtaented.*'  It  is  at 
once  hi  igmpbical  and  liiatorical — commencing  with  the  organization  of  our  army,  aketch- 
ing  ita  military  achTevement<:,  as  well  a:)  the  personal  history  of  its  distiugui^^hed  officer?, 
of  all  grades.  The  numerous  portraits,  derived  from  paintings,  drawings  and  daga«.'rreo- 
Cypea,  are  handsomely  executed ;  and,  judging  from  these  of  eeveral  of  the  officers  nhom 
we  have  seen,  decidedly  tlie  most  accurate  of  any  that  have  yet  been  given  in  the  many 
bascy  hutories  of  the  Mexican  war,  poblivhed  during  the  last  twelve  moufha.  The  whole 
work  ia  published  in  a  style  much  f^uperior  to  aimilnr  works,  and  containa  more  mutter  of 
permanent  interest  for  the  da?8  o(  readers  for  whom  it  ia  designed — a  claas  by  no  meana 
•mall,  jading  from  its  alreudy  exfun^ive  sale. 

18.^ — Mexico  «ni  her  Military  Cuefttnoe,  from  the  Revolution  of  Hidalgo  to  the  Pre- 
oeni  Tune ;  comprising  Sketeheo  of  the  Livto  of  Jiidmlgo,  Moreloe,  Itmbidey  Santa 
Anna,  Gomex  Firiai,  Bustamtnte^  ParadeOy  Almonte,  Ariota^  Atoman,  AwtmuUafand 
De  La  Vega,  By  Fayctte  KoBWaorf.  Ulusitrattd  by  twelve  Portraitaand  Engravings. 
Idjio.,  pp.  343.  Philadelphia :  ti.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 
Besides*  the  biogqiphical  ntitioes  of  the  military  cbieOains  named  in  the  title-page,  fhia 

work  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  inlbnnatiun  rebting  to  the  Mexican  republic,  drawn 

fnmi  various  sourcea.    The  engraved  illastrationa,  including  portraits  of  the  Mexican 

fenerala,  are  well  done,  if  not  accurate. 

19.— T.^e  New  C'erVa  A8ti*tant,or  Book  of  Practical  Fbrme;  containing  Numertut 
Precedents  and  Fortno  for  Ordinary  Business  Transactions,  with  Reference  to  the 
Vurioui  Statutes,  and  Latest  Judicial  Derisions :  With  an  Appendix,  containing  tho 
New  Ctnstitutiou  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Designed  for  the  use  of  County  and 
Town  OJicers,  Merchants,  Mechanics,  Farmers,  and  Professional  Men.  By  John  8. 
Jenkins,  C-ounstrlbr  at  Law.  Sec  'nd  edition,  revii^d  and  enlarged.  ]9mu.,  pp.  59tt. 
AalHini:  J.  C.  Derby  dt  Cu.     fiutralu:  Derby  Sl  Hewaon. 

The  contenia  and  uses  of  th»  prnclical  manoal  are  comprebenaively  deacrihed  in  the 
title-page  quoted  above.  The  rapid  aale  of  the  first  edition,  as  we  learn  from  the  author'a 
preface,  rendered  a  reprint  necc^tnry  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
time  of  it!4  preparation.  The  author  has  accomplished  ninch  in  relieving  his  work  from 
verbjv,  oniiiea  li.ig  technicalities,  that  neither  add  to  their  practical  utility  or  to  iheir 
validity.  His  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  aimplify,  and  reduce  within  a  reaaonable  cinn- 
paas,  the  forms  in  ordinary  uae,  and  preaent  others,  the  absence  of  which,  in  previous 
work%  baa  been  a  very  general  aoiirce  of  regret.  Among  the  new  feaiurea  of  thia  work, 
nuiy  be  foond  those  of  Auctions,  Bimka  and  Corporations,  Mechnnics'  Lien,  Taxea  and 
AaBesB^f1enl^  and  othera  of  general  importance.  It  is  adapted  to  the  amended  constitution 
of  the  Slate,  which  is  ad.led  to  the  appendix.  It  l«,  on  the  whole,  the  most  comprehen- 
live  afid  practical  work  of  the  kind  that  baa  yet  been  published ;  and  will  be  found  equally 
rueful  to  the  lawyer  and  the  merchant,  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic. 

n^^  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Government,  and  Cknnpind  of  the  Constitutional  and 
Civil  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  Siates;  with  a  Brief  Treatise  on  Political  Econo- 
vqr.  Dsjigned  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Sjhpols.  By  Andrew  Youmo.  iSma, 
pp.  332.     Buf&lo :  Derby  Sl  Hewaon.    Auburn :  J.  C.  Derby  6l  Co. 

Thia  work  has  already  reached  ita  fourteenth  edition,  and  more  than  forty  thooaonJ 
copies  have  found  their  way  into  the  familiea  and  schools  of  this  and  the  neighborin*^ 
Btatea.  It  is  divided  into  lour  parts,  and  treata  in  order  of  the  Principles  of  Government, 
the  Gjvemment  of  the  United  States,  Civil  Juriaprudence  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
the  fourth  part  we  have  a  brief  treatiae  on  Political  Economy.  On  the  snbjeci  of  trade, 
the  writer  enforces  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  home  manufactorea,  and  endeavom  to 
Ihow  the  advantHgea  resulting  from  that  system.  The  whole  aul^pct  ia  tivated  with 
cicainfs  and  precision ;  and,  however  we  mav  difier  from  some  of  the  poaitiona  of  the 
antiier,  we  find  moch  to  approve  and  conuDend. 
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21. — A  Dieiionargof  Poetical  Quciationi:  eonsitting  of  Elegant  ExtraeU  om  t9er§ 
SubjecL  C&mpUed  from  various  AuthorSt  and  arranged  under  Appropriate  Heads, 
By  John  T.  Watson,  M.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  506.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blaikston. 
This  is  the  most  complete  and  best  arranged  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations,  we 
venture  to  say,  that  has  yet  been  made.  The  whole  field,  American,  English,  and  EurO' 
pean,  has  been  called,  and  almost  every  poet  in  and  out  of  Christendom,  past  and  present, 
has  been  laid  under  contribution  to  famish  quotations  apt  to  illustrate  every  real  or  ima- 
ginary event,  circumstance,  or  sentiment  The  uses  and  the  object  of  the  book  most  be 
apparent  to  every  person  of  taste,  and  to  such  it  must  prove  a  great  convenience ;  ibr,  as 
the  compiler  justly  remarks,  nothing  adorns  a  composirion  or  a  speech  more  than  appro* 
priate  quotations ;  endorsmg,  as  it  were,  our  own  sentiments  wiih  the  sanction  of  other 
minds.  The  subjects  are  arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  dictionary,  and  the  extracts 
are  in  chronological  order,  extending  from  the  days  of  the  earliest  English  poets  to  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  foand  particularly  valoable  to  the  editor,  the  author,  and  the  pub- 
lic speaker. 

22. — Aurelian ;  or,  Rome  in  the  Third  Century,  In  Letters  of  Lucius  M,  Piso,  from 
Rome,  to  Favsta,  the  Daughter  of  Gracchus,  at  Palmyra.  2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  260  & 
280.    New  York :  Charles  S.  Francis  &  Co. 

This  really  beautiful  work,  a  sequel  to  Zenobia,  from  the  same  accomplished  authorr 
was  firet  published  nearly  ten  years  since  ander  the  name  of  ♦*  Probus,'*  and  afterwards  m 
several  places  abroad  under  that  of  "  Aurelian."  "  So  far,"  says  Mr.  Ware,  in  the  brief 
notice  to  the  present  edition,  **  from  complaining  of  (he  innovation,  I  could  not  but  regard 
it  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  I  had  myself  long  thought  the  present  a  more  appropriate 
title  than  the  one  originally  chosen."  The  chaste  and  correct  style  sustained  tbrunghoat 
these  pages,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  entitles  the  work  to  rank  among  the  finest 
classics  in  our  language.  We  heartily  thank  the  enterprising  publishera  for  famishing  vt 
with  an  edition  that  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  library,  as  a  standard  of  literary  excel- 
lence in  all  respects 

23.— TAe  History  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution,  in  1688.  By  Thomas 
VowLER  Short,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  First  American,  fi-om  the  TWrd 
English  Edition.  8vo.,  pp.  352.  New  York :  Stanford  &.  Swords. 
The  present  work  is  a  compact  and  labored  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  down 
to  the  year  1688.  The  author,  who  is  a  distinguished  divine  of  that  church,  appears  to 
have  consulted  the  authorities  connected  with  his  subject, iwith  pains-taking  diligence: 
and  although,  of  course,  writing  with  the  bias  naturally  springing  fix>m  his  education  and 
habitudes,  there  is  evidence  upon  its  pages  that  it  has  been  composed  in  a  spirit  of  fidel' 
ity  and  candor.  Its  professed  design,  we  learn  fi*om  its  preface,  is  to  fiicilitate  the 
studies  of  yoong  men  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  offices  of  the  church  throogfa 
their  academical  pursuits.  Some  pereons,  he  remarks,  may  object,  that  "the  opponents 
of  the  establishment  are  occasionally  depicted  in  too  favorable  colors,  and  the  defects  of 
our  common  parent  held  up  to  view  with  less  cautious  respect  than  becomes  a  dutiful  sop 
dt  the  Church  of  England.  Let  such  remember,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  that  there  is 
a  higher  body  to  which  we  belong,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  is  no  further  our 
mother  than  as  she  proves  herself  a  Church  of  Christ.'* 

24. — The  Art-Union  Monthly  Journal  of  Arts,    London:  Chapman  &  HalL    New 

York:  J.  P.  Redner,  497  Broadway. 

With  the  January  number  before  us,  commences  a  new  volume  of  this  beautiful  woifc 
Its  illustrations  are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  arts  of  design  and  engraving.  Tlie 
present  number  contains  a  full-length  portrait  of  Prince  Albert,  engraved  on  steel,  by 
G.  J.  Brown,  from  a  picture  by  R.  lliorbum,  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria ;  Tb^ 
Breakfast  Pftrty,  on  steel,  by  EMward  Finden,  from  a  picture  of  Landseer,  lent  by  the 
Lady  Dorer ;  and  Psyche,  on  steel,  by  W.  Rofle,  from  a  statue  by  Sir  R.  Westmacott, 
R.  A.,  in  possession  oi'  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  literary  department  is  of  a  high  order, 
and  the  work  contains  much  matter  of  interest  to  not  only  persons  of  taste,  but  to  the 
manufiictarer ;  as  we  find  in  each  number  papera  of  originnl  designs  for  mannfactureis* 
architects,  &jC,  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  work  is  beginning  to  receive  in  tbia 
coantry  the  patronage  it  so  richly  deserves. 

26. — The  Vast  Army.     An  Allegory,     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Monro,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Homm- Weald,  author  of  »*  The  Dark  River,"  "  True  Stories  of  Cottagera,"  "OW 
Robert  Gray,"  etc.    New  York :  Stanford  &  Swords. 
Those  who  have  read  the  famed  religions  allegories  of  Bunyan,  (and  who  has  not?) 

will  relish  the  present  attempt  to  enforce  religioos  sentiments  in  the  present  agreeaUefom- 
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9B>^—The  Water-Cttre  in  America.  Two  Hundred  and  TWivfy  Ones  of  Varioug 
Dioeaoee  Treated  wHh  Water,  by  Do^oro  Weeoelhoeft,  Skew,  Bedortka^  Shiefedeck- 
er,  Piermm,  and  others;  with  Caseo  of  Domestic  Practice,  Notices  of  the  Water-Owe 
Establishments,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hydropathic  PubUeationOy  etc.  Designed 
for  Popular  as  well  as  Professional  Reaking.  Edited  by  a  Wat£b  Patient.  12mo. 
New  York ;  Wiky  &  Pntnain. 

We  have  before  ezpreaeed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  water-cnre,  having  some  penona] 
eiperience  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system  ;  which,  we  are  gratified  to  know,  is  daily 
gaining  converts  from  the  most  intelligent  portions  of  society.  The  cases,  if  fairly  stated 
— and,  from  our  knowledge  of  several  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  practice,  we  have 
little  reason  to  doubt — are  quite  sufficient  to  impress  every  candid  and  fair-minded  person 
with  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the  salutary  effects  of  water,  in  its  judicious  application, 
as  a  curative  agent  for  almost  fill  the  ills  which  fle^h  and  blood  is  heir  to.  Indeed,  in  our 
opinion,  a  consistent  believer  in  the  system,  with  an  ordinary  constitution,  may  pass 
through  a  long  life,  without  pain  or  sickness  of  any  kind. 

27. — Swanks  Series  of  Readers.    Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &,  Co. 

This  series  is  composed  of  five  books,  embracing  the  **  Primary  School  Reader,"  part 
first  beginning  with  the  alphabet,  and  easy  lessons  for  beginners ;  parts  second  and  third 
fin-  those  more  advanced  ;  and  the  Grammar  School  Reader,  consisting  of  selections  in 
Nose  and  poetry,  with  exercises  in  articulation,  designed  to  follow  the  Primary  School 
Reader,  part  third ;  and  finally  we  have  the  District  School  Reader,  or  exercises  in  read- 
ing and  speaking,  designed  for  the  highest  classes  in  public  and  private  schools.  This 
aeries  of  books  appears  to  be  admirably  well  adapted  to  every  class  of  learners — from  the 
tispiag  infant,  almost,  to  the  more  advanced  youth ;  and  the  selections  have  regard  to 
good  taste,  and  a  sound  morality.  We  rejoice,  moreover,  to  find  that  Mr.  Swan  has  re- 
jected "  those  war  and  battle  pieces  of  poetry,  which  have  been  so  common  in  times  past," 
as  onsuited  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  age. 

SS.^Orlandino ;  a  Story  of  Self 'Denial    By   Maxu   Edoeworth.    Boston:  Gronld, 

Kendall  &,  Lincoln. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  small  volumes  entitled  *'  Chamhen^  Ubrary  for  Young 
People,"  which  will  consist  principally  o(  moral  and  religious  tales,  likely  to  influence  the 
coDdoct  and  feelinga  of  youth ;  and  it  affords  ns  pleasure  to  state  that  Messrs.  Gould, 
Kendall  &,  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  have  made  arrangements  for  a  simultaneous  publication  of 
the  series  in  America,  and  will  issue  future  volumes  promptly,  and  in  equally  elegant  style 
with  the  Edinburgh  edition.  The  present  tale  was  written  expressly  for  the  series  by  Miss 
Edgeworth,  whose  raccess  in  this  department  of  literature  is  sufficiently  well  known  to 
secure  for  it  a  hearty  welcome. 

99^~7Ae  Nineteenth  Century.    A  Qiutrterly  Miseelldny.    Vol  L,  No.  I. — January, 

1848.    PhUadelphia:  G.  B.  Zieber  &  Co, 

If  we  are  to  take  this  first  number  as  a  specimen  of  what  we  are  to  expect  in  succeed^ 
ing  bfues,  we  tmst  its  editor  will  live  to  conduct,  and  its  writera  to  contribute  to  its 
pages  beyond  even  the  precincts  of  the  century  it  is  designed  to  iliostrate.  It  combine* 
the  solidity  of  the  review,  and  the  variety  of  the  magazine.  Its  motto  from  Goethe, 
**  Light !  more  light  still,"  and  its  dedication  to  Douglass  Jerrold,  and  the  names  of  the 
ooobibutors,  indicate  its  aims  and  its  objects,  as  clearly,  perhaps,  as  we  could  describe 
them  were  we  to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  fronted  and  embellished  with  a  beautiful  steel 
engraving  of  oar  worthy  friend  Horace  Greeley,  prepared  expressly  for  the  work. 

30— T*e  Little  Republic.    Original  Articles,  by  Various  Hands.    Edited  by  Mrs.  T.  P. 

Smith,  Woodville,  Roxbury.    New  York:  Wiley  &  Pumam. 

The  articles  in  this  little  volume,  we  are  informed  by  the  lady  of  "Woodville  Cottage, 
were  contributed  by  the  respective  writera  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  among  them  we 
notice  the  names  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Governor  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Orville 
Dewey,  and  some  othere,  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  writera  or  public  men. 

SI.— Camp  Life  of  a  Volunteer.    Philadelphia :  Grigg,  Elliott  &,  Co. 

This  is  a  very  clever  account  of  a  campaign  in  Mexico,  furnishing  a  glimpse  at  life  in 
camp,  written  amidst  all  its  confusion  and  inconvenience,  **  with  limited  sources  of  in- 
fi>nnation,  and  without  any  expectatiott  of  future  publication  f*  a  circumstance  which,  In 
oar  opinion,  enhances  its  value.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  map  of  the  battle  of  Bueoa 
Vi«a. 
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82. — A  Univergal  HisUnyt  in  a  Seriei  of  L:tfera :  being  a  CwipUtt  and  Impwliai  Nmr* 
rative  of  the  Mo»t  Reinurka^le.  Events  of  all  Natinns,  from  the  EarUeei  Vtriod  im  tke 
Present  Tune.  Fjrming  a  Complete  History  of  the  World,  Vol  1.,  Ancient  Bfif 
tory.    8va     New  York:  Willi  iin  M.  Graham. 

This  work,  we  are  infbnrif^d,  is  to  he  pablished  both  at  Leipsic  and  London,  and  broo^bt 
oat  here  in  advance  of  the  European  editions,  in  accordance  with  an  espt^ial  anmi^ge* 
ment  with  the  aathor,  whose  nama  will,  therefore,  be  withheld  until  niter  the  pahlicatMMi 
abroad  shall  have  taken  place,  when  it  will  appear.  We  shall  speak  ul  its  characier  mam 
fully  as  it  udvances.  Foar  nauibers  w.ll  complete  die  present  volume,  which  is  devoiod 
to  ancient  history. 

83. — The  Children  at  the  Phalanstery :  a  Fami'iar  Dialogue  on  Educaiim.  By  F* 
CoNTAOREu  Translated  by  Francui  O.  Shaw.  New  York :  William  H.  Grabatn. 
The  friends  of  A<«oci  ition  in  the  United  States  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Shaw  ^ 
his  many  correct  and  beantifal  translations  of  French  works  b<'aring  upon  that  eiih{ecti 
and  for  none  mure  than  the  iiresenl  publication,  extracted  from  "  Le  FouOer  Palai«-R(»y«n 
of  M.  F.  Contagrel,  in  which  the  author  has  stated,  under  the  fotm  of  a  dialugae,  the  omM 
important  p  >ints  of  the  sodeiary  theory  of  Fourier. 

84. — The  Farmer  and  Mechanic  ;  devoted  to  Agriculture^  Mechanics^  ManufadwroM, 
Science^  and  the  Arts.  W.  H.  Star,  £ditor  and  Proprietor ;  J.  M.  Sixarns,  AasocSatt 
Editor.    New  York:  135  Nassau-street. 

The  pliin  of  this  periotiical,  fis  will  be  seen  by  the  title,  is  very  comprt-hensive.  It  it 
eonducted  with  ability,  and  furnishes  an  amount  of  useful  matter  on  all  the  subjects  foUiMg 
within  its  scope,  which  we  should  scarcely  know  where  else  to  find  in  a  sin^rle  work,  b 
is  a  work  that  we  should  supp.ise  the  i  itt* Uigent  farmer  or  mechanic  could  not  well  afiM 
to  dispense  with.  Each  weekly  number  contams  twelve  large  quarto  page^,  the  whoW 
ibrming  an  annual  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred.  The  price  of  the  work  is  bat  tw« 
dollars  per  annum. 

85.— TAe  Errors  of  Modem  Infidelity  Illustrated  and  Eefuted.  By  S.  M.  Scbvcckki^ 
^.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Luiherau  Church,  Germantown,  Pa.  l^mo.,  pp.  4tJ0. 
The  author  of  this  treati-e  travels  over  all  the  ground  of  objections  as  they  have  be«ai 
orged  by  the  abettors  of  Modem  Infidelity,  of  any  grade  or  school,  against  the  BiUey 
touching  upon  every  punt  which  bus  any  very  serious  bearing  on  the  iruthfuhieas  and  tbe 
divinity  of  a  religion  which  can  so  powerfiilly  promote  the  welfare  t  f  mankind.  Then 
is  an  ingenious  chapter,  the  first  in  the  vulnme,  which  adopts  the  **  infidel "  ohjectiofM 
■gainst  Christ,  and  goes  on  to  prove,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  no  such  person  as  Sbak* 
speare  lived. 

86. — Charcoal  Sketches.  Second  Series.  By  the  late  Joseph  Neal,  author  of  *'  In  an4 
Abont  Town,"  **  Peter  PI  d  iy^*^  etc  Illustrated  by  Darlbt  :  Carey  &  Hart. 
This  second  series  of  Mr.  NeaKs  agreeable  sketches  have  bt-eri  collected  by  Mrs.  Nea]« 
since  the  death  of  her  htisband.  There  is  a  fine  vein  of  humor  and  good-natured  sarcnani 
running  through  them ;  but  *'  the  profound  philosophy  and  genuine  phihinfbrupy  whick 
these  light  and  sparkling  descriptions  cover,"  will  not  perhaps  be  readily  recognised^  al- 
though read  and  admired  by  all. 

03"  We  have  received  the  February  number  of  De  Bow*s  Commercial  Eeview  of  tha 
South  and  Westt  which  is  well  filled  with  commercial,  agricultural,  and  literary  matter* 
But  we  cannot  exactly  comprehend  \\\b  fling  at  us  for  inserting  a  communication  of  Gorfek 
Gardweil,  simply  announcing  his  intention  of  publishing  a  work  with  the  title  of  *•  Labor 
and  other  Capital :  the  Rights  of  each  Secured,  and  the  Wrongs  of  both  Eradicated.**  A* 
no  doctrines  are  set  forth  or  explained  in  that  announcement,  our  worthy  contemporary 
need  entertain  no  iear  that  our  sympathies  may  h  ive  induced  us  to  publish  or  endorse  the* 
communication  of  our  ct)rrt-sp  >ndent.  Mr.  De  Bow,  u(  course,  has  a  riifht  to  doubt  ttm 
fulfilment  of  GirdwelPs  promise,  **  alih  »ugh,"  as  he  says,  **  endor^d  (what?)  by  tba 
editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine."  The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Review  ought  to 
know  before  tliis  that  we  do  not  nece<«arily  endorse  the  statements  in  any  r>  mmuiiicntion 
that  appeara  in  our  pages,  especially  when  the  author's  name  is  annexed.  We  thank  him^ 
however,  for  his  appreciation  of  our  Magazine,  and  more  e8|)eciaily  for  our  character  as 
*' a  most  pra;fica2  and  u«;/iy/  man,"  although  we  cannot  exactly  comprehend  what  he 
means,  wnen  he  says  we  ** belong  to  the  new  sect  oT  benevoUnts**  After  all,  the  highefl 
compliment  that  has  been  paid  us  by  our  contempornry,  is  tbe  eKtablishmrnt  of  a  worit  oa 
the  **  principle,"  as  he  announced,  (f  '*  Hunt's  Magazine,"  adopting  part  of  our  title—* 
•*  Commercial  Review" — as  his  cognomen. 
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I  THE  LATB  PATRICK  TRACY  JACKSON. 
1  rmi>ii)  daYela]i&iaiit  of  tlje  n  ailu  raTreSblj  rceg  of  the  United  States, 
within  th<i  Wt  half  cf^ntitry ;  the  materiaU  inteUectuaU  and,  in  some  points 
of  ijfWf  tha  moral  progress  wUno.ssed  throughoul  our  land,  have  attracted 
th*  attention  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  and  given  rise  to  roanj  in- 
genious ^  aud  s^Quw  proibund  dtsqubitiou!^.  The  natuiu  of  our  institutions 
has  been  differently  viewed,  accordinff  to  the  partfality  of  the  observers. 
With  Bomt^i  what  u^aa  admitted  to  h^  l^oodi  has  been  attributed  to  a 
happy  ehance  ;  while  a  great  preponderance  of  evil,  msepamble  from  re- 
pubUcaD  insUtutiona,  has  been  supposed  to  be  lurkliij^  in  the  back-ground, 
ready,  at  some  tiot  very  dtetant  day,  to  neutralize  or  overpower  all  these 
apparent  advantages.  With  others,  the  inheretit  enr^rgy  of  free  institutions 
hai  been  the  assumed  explanation  of  all  that  was  admirable  in  our  pro- 
gress, and  a  future  ofstilJ  increasing  prosperity  fbudly  predicted. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  accu^totned  to  regard  man  less  as  a  mere  ma- 
chinet  tha  plaything  of  oxtemal  circumstances ;  who  view  him  as  a  being 
of  strong  powers  and  high  responsibilities,  the  solution  will  be  diflferent. 
We  ihall  recur  to  the  history  of  New  England,  and  trace,  in  the  stem 
t^nergy  of  the  virtues  of  it$  founde;^  the  cause,  at  onc^,  of  our  institutions 
aad  of  our  success. 
Not  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  could  inspire  the  Erench 

Gpie  with  a  love  of  genirine  liberty.  The  degraded  descendaiUs  of  the 
sic  Spaniards  will  crouch  under  military  despotism,  or  bow  to  a  foreign 
invader,  in  spite  of  the  best- worded  ^  pronunciaraientoe"  of  a8anta  Anna, 
or  a  Bolivar. 

These  views,  confirmed  bf  all  hiatory,  are  full  of  hope,  and  of  warning — 
of  hope^  in  the  future  destiay  of  onr  raoe,  de|»ending,  ae  it  thus  does, 
Oft  our  own  moral  and  imellectual  eiertions,  and  not  en  the  varying  phases 
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of  external  condition  ;— of  warning,  that  we  do  not,  in  blind  reliance  upoa 
the  advantages  of  our  position,  relax  our  vigilance  and  our  efibrts. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  may  contemplate,  with  advantage,  the  personal 
history  of  those  men,  who,  by  their  talents,  their  high  standard  of  honor, 
their  unwearied  industry,  have  contributed  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
our  country  in  their  own  time,  and  have  pointed  out  to  those  who  came  adder 
them  that  the  true  path  to  success  lies  in  an  undeviating  adherence  to  the 
purest  and  noblest  principles  of  action* 

These  reflections  are  immexliately  suggested  by  the  recent  loss  of  one 
among  us,  who,  in  an  eminent  degree,  united  all  these  qualities.  To  & 
Bostonian,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  I  refer  to  Patrick  T. 
Jackson ;  so  associated  is  his  very  name  with  public  enterprise,  purity  of 
purpose,  vigor  of  resolution,  and  kindliness  of  feeling.  To  those  who 
have  not  enjoyed  with  us  the  privilege  of  his  society  and  his  example,  m 
short  account  of  his  personal  history  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Patrick  Tracy  Jackson  was  bom  at  Newburyport,  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, 1780.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson,  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1782,  Marshal  of  the  District  of 
Massachusetts  under  Washington,  first  Inspector,  and  afterwards  Super- 
visor  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  five 
years,  and,  at  the  period  of  his  death.  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  ;  a 
man  distinguished  among  the  old-fashioned  gentlemen  of  that  day,  for  the 
dignity  and  grace  of  his  deportment,  but  much  more  so  for  his  intelligence, 
and  the  fearless,  almost  Roman  inflexibility  of  his  principles. 

His  maternal  grand&ther,  from  whom  he  derived  his  name,  was  Patrick 
Tracy,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Newburyport — an  Irishman  by  birth,  who^ 
coming  to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  poor  and  friendless,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  a  position  which  his  character,  univer- 
sally esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  enabled  him  adequately  to  sustain. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  received  his  early  education  at  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Dunmore  Academy.  When 
about  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  late  William  Bartlett, 
then  the  most  enterprising  and  richest  merchant  of  Newburyport ;  and 
since  well  known  for  his  munificent  endowment  of  the  institution  at  An» 
dover.  In  this  new  position,  which,  with  the  aristocratic  notions  of  that 
day,  might  have  been  regarded  by  some  youth  as  derogatory,  young  Pat. 
rick  took  especial  pains  to  prove  to  his  master  that  he  had  not  been  edu- 
cated  to  view  anything  as  disgraceful  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  He 
took  pride  in  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  labor  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  business.  In  so  doing,  he  gratified  a  love  of  activity  and 
usefulness,  which  belonged  to  his  character,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
satisfied  his  sense  of  duty.  And  yet,  while  thus  ready  to  work,  he  did  not 
lose  his  keen  relish  for  the  enjoyments  of  youth ;  and  would  often,  after  a 
day  of  intense  bodily  labor,  be  foremost  in  the  amusements  of  the  social 
circle  in  the  evening. 

He  soon  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  en- 
trusted to  him,  when  under  twenty  years  of  age,  a  cai^  of  merchandiM 
fbr  St  Thomas,  with  authority  to  take  the  command  of  the  vessel  firom 
the  captain,  if  he  should  see  ocq^sion. 

After  his  return  fixmi  this  vojrage,  which  he  successfiilly  conducted,  an 
opportunity  ofifered  for  a  more  extended  enterprise*    His  brother,  Captain  • 
Henry  Jacksonf  who  was  about  aix  years  older  than  himtel^  and  to  whoo 
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lie  was  wannlj  attached,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Madras  and  Cal- 
'  cutta,  and  offered  to  take  Patrick  with  him  as  captain's  clerk.  The  ofier 
was  a  tempting  one.  It  would  open  to  him  a  branch  of  commerce  in 
which  his  master,  Bartlett,  had  not  been  engaged,  but  which  was,  at  that 
time,  one  of  great  profit  to  the  enterprising  merchants  of  this  country. 
The  English  government  then  found  it  for  their  interest  to  give  us  great 
advantages  in  the  Bengal  trade  ;  while  our  neutral  position,  during  the 
long  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  enabled  us  to  monopolize  the  business 
of  supplying  the  continent  of  Europe  with  the  cotton  and  other  products 
of  British  India.  An  obstacle,  however,  interposed— our  young  apprentice 
was  not  of  age ;  and  the  indentures  gave  to  his  master  the  use  of  his  ser- 
vices till  that  period  should  be  completed.  With  great  liberality,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  on  being  informed  of  the  circumstances,  relinquished  his  claim. 

It  was  very  nearly  the  first  day  of  the  present  century,  when  Mr.  Jack- 
son  commenced  his  career  as  a  free  man.  Already  familiar  with  many 
things  pertaining  to  a  sea  life,  he  occupied  his  time  on  board  ship  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  of  seamanship.  His  brother,  who 
delighted  in  his  profession,  and  was  a  man  of  warm  and  generous  affec- 
tions, was  well  qualified  ami  ready  to  instruct  him.  These  studies,  with 
his  previous  mercantile  experience,  justified  him,  on  his  return  from  India, 
in  offering  to  take  charge  of  a  ship  and  cargo  in  the  same  trade.  This 
he  did,  with  complete  success,  for  three  successive  vojrages,  and  established 
his  reputation  for  enterprise  and  correctness  in  business. 

On  the  last  of  these  occasions,  he  happened  to  be  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  when  that  place  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English,  under 
Sir  David  Baird,  in  January,  1806.  This  circumstance  caused  a  derange- 
ment in  his  merrcantile  operations,  involving  a  detention  of  about  a  year 
at  the  Cape,  and  leading  him  subsequently  to  embark  in  some  new  adven- 
tures ;  and  he  did  not  reach  home  until  1808,  afler  an  absence  of  four 
years. 

Having  now  established  his  reputation,  and  acquired  some  capital,  he 
relinquished  the  sea,  and  entered  into  commercial  pursuits  at  Boston.  Hi« 
long  acquaintance  with  the  India  trade  eminently  fitted  kirn  for  that 
branch  of  business ;  and  he  had  the  support  and  invaluable  counsels  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Francis  C.  Lowell.  He  entered  largely  into 
this  business,  both  as  an  importer  and  speculator.  The  same  remarkable 
union  of  boldness  and  sound  judgment,  which  characterized  him  in  later 
days,  contributed  to  his  success,  and  his  credit  soon  became  unbounded. 
In  1811,  at  a  moment  when  his  engagements  were  very  large,  and  when 
the  state  of  the  country  was  such,  in  its  foreign  relations,  as  te  call  for  the 

Greatest  circumspection,  a  sudden  check  was  given  to  his  credit  by  the 
kilure  of  a  house  in  the  same  branch  of  business,  with  whom  he  was 
known  to  be  extensively  connected.  His  creditors  became  alarmed,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  said  that  he  ought  instantly  to  fail. 
Mr.  Jackson  acted,  under  this  emergency,  with  his  usual  promptness  and 
resolution.  He  called  upon  some  of  his  principal  creditors,  made  a  most 
lucki  exposition  of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  showed  that,  if  allowed  t» 
manage  them  in  his  own  way,  his  means  were  abundantly  sufficient ; 
while,  so  great  was  the  amount  of  his  liaoilities,  that,  under  the  charge  of 
assignees,  not  only  might  all  his  hard  earnings  be  swept  away,  but  the 
creditors  themselves  he  the  sufferers.  So  admirably  had  hit  accounts 
been  kept,  and  so  completely  did  he  show  himself  to  be  master  of  his 
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business,  that  the  appeal  was  irresistible.  He  was  allowed  to  go  on  vn- 
.  molested,  and  the  event  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  One  of 
his  largest  creditors,  the  late  William  Pratt,  Esq.,  was  so  pleased  with  his 
deportment  on  this  occasion,  that  he  not  only  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the 
decision,  but  offered  him  any  pecuniary  aid  he  might  require.  This  was 
no  trifling  proof  of  confidence,  when  the  amount  of  his  liabilities,  oom- 
pared  to  his  capital,  at  this  dark  and  troublesome  period,  is  taken  into 
view.  In  the  end,  he  gained  reputation  and  public  confidence  by  the 
circumstances  thai  had  threatened  to  destroy  them.  Widiin  a  year,  all 
the  embarrassments  that  had  menaced  him  had  passed  away,  and  he  con- 
tinued largely  engaged  in  the  India  and  Havana  trades,  till  the  breaking 
out  of*  the  war  in  1612.  At  this  period,  circumstances  led  him  into  a  new 
branch  of  business,  which  influenced  his  whole  future  life. 

Mr.  Lowell  had  just  returned  to  this  country,  afler  a  long  visit  to  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland.  While  abroad,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
cotton  manufacture,  then  almost  monopolized  by  Great  Britain,  might  be 
advantageously  prosecuted  here.  The  use  of  machinexy  was  daily  super- 
seding the  former  manual  operations ;  and  it  was  known  that  power-looms 
had  recently  been  introduced,  though  the  mode  of  constructing  them  was 
kept  secret.  The  cheapness  of  labor,  and  abundance  of  capital,  w^er^ 
advantages  in  &vor  of  the  English  manufacturer — they  had  skill  and  rep. 
utation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  burthened  with  the  taxes  of  a 
prolonged  war.  We  could  obtain  the  raw  material  cheaper,  and  had  a 
great  superiority  in  the  abundant  water-power,  then  unemployed,  in  eirery 
part  of  New  England.  It  was  also  the  belief  of  Mr.  Lowell,  that  the 
character  of  our  population,  educated,  moral  and  enterprising  as  it  tben 
was,  could  not  fiiil  to  secure  success,  when  brought  into  ^competition  with 
their  European  rivals ;  and  it  is  no  small  evidence  of  the  far-reaching 
views  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  his  early  colleagues,  that  their  verj 
first  measures  were  such  as  should  secure  that  attention  to  education  and 
morals  among  the  manufacturing  population,  which  they  believed  to  be 
the  corner-stone  d  any  permanent  success. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  Mr.  Lowell  determined  to  bring  them  to 
the  tc«t  of  experiment.  So  confident  was  he  in  his  calcidations,  that  he 
thought  he  could  in  no  way  so  efiectually  assist  the  fortunes  of  his  relative^ 
Mr.  Jackson,  as  by  oiTering  him  a  share  in  the  enterprise.  Great  were 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  new  undertaking.  The  state  of  war  pre- 
vented  any  communication  with  England.  Not  even  books  and  designs^ 
much  less  models,  could  be  procured.  Hie  structure  of  the  machinery, 
the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction,  the  very  tools  of  the  machine- 
shop,  the  arrangement  of  the  mill,  and  the  size  of  its  various  apartments — 
all  these  were  to  be,  as  it  were,  re-invented.  But  Mr.  Jadcson's  wae 
not  a  spirit  to  be  appalled  by  obstacles.  He  entered  at  once  into  the 
prefect,  and  devoted  to  it,  from  that  moment,  all  the  time  that  could  be 
spared  from  his  mereantile  pursuits. 

The  first  object  to  be  accomj^ished,  was  to  procure  a  power-loom.  To 
obtain  one  from  Ei^land,  was,  of  course,  impracticable ;  and,  although 
there  were  many  patents  fixr  su^h  machines  in  our  Patent  Oflke,  not  one- 
had  yet  exhibiled  sufficient  merit  to  be  adopted  into  use.  Under  these* 
circumstances,  but  one  resource  remained — to  invent  one  themselves  y 
and  this,  these  earnest  men  at  once  set  about.  Unacquainted  as  they  were 
with  machinery,  in  practice,  thej  dared,  nevertheless,  to  attempt  the  solu- 
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tion  of  a  probiem,  that  had  balHed  the  most  iDgenioiis  mechaDiciatis.  In 
England,  the  power-loom  had  been  invented  by  a  clergyman,  and  why 
not  here  by  a  merchant  ?  After  numerous  experiments  and  failures,  they 
at  last  succeeded,  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  in  producing  a  model  which 
they  thought  so  well  of,  as  to  be  willing  to  make  preparations  for  putting 
up  a  mS),  for  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth.  It  was  now  necessary  to  pro- 
cure the  assistance  of  a  practical  mechanic,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  machinery ;  and  the  friends  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Paul  Moody,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  the  head  of  the 
machine-shop  at  Lowell. 

They  found,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  many  defects  in  their  model 
loom ;  bat  these  were  gradually  remedied.  The  project  hitherto  had  been 
exclusively  for  a  weaving-mill,  to  do  by  power  what  had  before  been  done 
by  hand-looms.  But  it  was  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  spin  the  twist,  rather  than  to  buy  it ;  and  they  put  up  a  mlQ 
for  about  1,700  spindles,  which  was  completed  late  in  1813.  It  will  prob* 
ably  strike  the  reader  with  some  astonishment  to  be  tokl  that  this  mitt, 
9till  in  operation  at  Walt  ham,  was  probably  the  first  one  in  the  world 
that  combined  all  the  operations  necessary  for  converting  the  raw  cotton 
into  finished  cloth.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  as  far  as  we  are  informed 
on  the  subject.  The  mills  in  this  country — Slater's,  for  example,  in  Rhode 
Island — were  spinning-mills,  only;  and  in  England,  though  the  power-loom 
had  been  introduced,  it  was  used  in  separate  establishments,  by  persons 
who  bought,  as  the  hand-weavers  had  always  done,  their  twLst  of  the 
spinners. 

Great  difiicuhy  was  at  first  experienced  at  Waltham,  for  the  want  of  a 
proper  preparation  (sii^ng^  of  the  warps.  They  procured  from  England 
a  drawing  of  Horrock's  dressing  machine,  which,  with  some  essential 
improvements,  they  adopted,  producing  the  dresser  now  in  use  at  Lowell, 
and  elsewhere.  No  method  was,  however,  indicated  in  this  drawing  for 
winding  the  threads  from  the  bobbins  on  to  the  beam ;  and,  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  Mr.  Moody  invented  the  very  ingenious  machine  called  the 
warper.  Having  obtained  these,  there  was  no  further  difficulty  in  wear- 
ing by  power-looms. 

There  was  still  great  deficiency  in  the  preparation  for  spinning.  They 
had  obtained  from  Ebghmd  a  description  of  what  was  then  called  &  bobbin 
and  fly,  or  jack-firame,  for  spinning  roving ;  from  this,  Mr.  Moody  and 
Mr.  Lowell  produced  our  present  double  speeder.  The  motions  of  this 
machine  were  very  complicated,  and  required  nice  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. Without  them,  Mr.  Moody's  ingenuity,  great  as  it  was,  would  have 
been  at  fault.  These  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Lowell.  Many  years  after- 
wards, and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lowell,  when  the  patent  for  the  speeder 
had  been  infringed,  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch  was  requested  to  examine  them, 
that  he  might  appear  as  a  witness  at  the  trial.  He  expressed  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son his  admiration  of  the  mathematical  power  they  evinced ;  adding,  that 
there  were  some  corrections  introduced  that  he  had  not  supposed  any  man 
in  America  ^miliar  with  but  himself. 

There  was  also  great  waste  and  expense  in  winding  the  thread  for  fill* 
ing  or  weft  from  the  bobbin  on  to  the  qaills,  for  the  shuttle.  To  obviate 
this,  Mr.  Moody  invented  the  machine  known  here  as  the  filling-throstle. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  rapid  sketch,  how  much  there  was  at  this  early 
period  to  be  done,  and  how  weU  it  was  accomplished.    The  machines 
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introduced  then,  are  those  still  in  use  in  New  England — brought,  of  coarse, 
to  greater  perfection  in  detail,  and  attaining  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed ; 
but  still  substantially  the  same. 

Associating  with  themselves  some  of  the  most  intelligent  merchants  of 
Boston,  tfaej  procured,  in  February,  1613,  a  charter,  under  the  name  of 
the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Suc- 
cess crowned  their  efforts,  and  the  business  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
Hmit  of  the  capacity  of  their  water-power. 

Mr.  Lowell  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  forty-two;  satisfied  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  object,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
would  form  a  permanent  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  New  England.  He  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  from  Congress,  in  1816,  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  minimum  duty  on  cotton  eloth ;  an  idea  which  originated 
with  him,  and  one  of  great  value,  not  only  as  affording  a  certain  and 
easily  collected  revenue,  but  as  preventing  the  exaction  of  a  higher  and 
higher  duty,  just  as  the  advance  in  the  cost  abroad  readers  it  more  difficult 
for  the  consumer  to  procure  his  necessary  supplies. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Lowell  should  have  felt  great  satisfaction 
at  the  result  of  his  labors.  In  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
in  its  present  form,  he  and  his  early  colleagues  have  done  a  service  not 
only  to  New  England,  but  to  the  whole  country,  which,  perhaps,  will  never 
be  fully  appreciated.  Not  by  the  successful  establishment  of  this  branch 
of  industry — that  would  sooner  or  later  have  been  accomplished ;  not  by 
any  of  the  present  material  results  that  have  flowed  from  it,  great  as  they 
unquestionably  are  ;  but  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  has  rendered 
our  manufacturing  population  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Elsewhere,  vice 
and  poverty  have  followed  in  the  train  of  manufactures ;  an  indissoluble 
bond  of  union  seemed  to  exist  between  them.  Philanthropists  have  prophe* 
sied  the  like  result  here,  and  demagogues  have  re-echoed  the  prediction. 
Those  wise  and  patriotic  men,  the  founders  of  Waltham,  foresaw,  and 
guarded  against  the  evil. 

By  the  erection  of  boarding-houses  at  the  expense  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Victory ;  putting  at  the  head  of  them  matrons  of  tried  character,  and 
allowing  no  boarders  to  be  received  except  the  female  operatives  of  the 
mill ;  by  stringent  regulations  for  the  government  of  these  houses ;  by  all 
these  precautions,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the  rural  population, 
who  were  now  no  longer  afraid  to  trust  their  daughters  in  a  manu&cturing 
town.  A  supply  was  thus  obtained  of  respectable  girls ;  and  these,  from 
pride  of  character,  as  well  as  principle,  have  taken  especial  care  to  ex- 
clude all  others.  It  was  soon  found  that  an  apprenticeship  in  a  factory 
entailed  no  degradation  of  character,  and  was  no  impediment  to  a  reputable 
connection  in  marriage.  A  factoiy-girl  was  no  longer  condenmed  to  pur- 
sue that  vocation  for  life  ;  she  would  retire,  in  her  turn,  to  assume  the 
higher  and  more  appropriate  responsibilities  of  her  sex  ;  and  it  soon  came 
to  be  considered  that  a  few  years  in  a  mill  were  an  honorable  mode  of 
securing  a  dower.  The  business  could  thus  be  conducted  without  any 
permanent  manufacturing  population.  The  operatives  no  longer  form  a 
separate  caste,  pursuing  a  sedentary  employment,  from  parent  to  child,  in 
the  heated  rooms  of  a  factory ;  but  are  recruited,  in  a  cu-culating  current, 
from  the  healthy  and  virtuous  population  of  the  country. 

By  these  means,  and  a  careful  selection  of  men  of  principle,  and  purity 
of  life,  as  agents  and  overseers,  a  great  moral  good  has  been  obtainedL 
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AnoUier  result  has  followed,  which,  if  foreseen,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  does 
mat  credit  to  the  sagacity  of  these  remarkable  men.  The  class  of  opera- 
u?e8  employed  in  our  mi&s  have  proved  to  be  as  superior  in  intelligence 
and  efficiency  to  the  degraded  population  elsewhere  employed  in  manu- 
factures, as  they  are  in  morab.  They  are  selected  from  a  more  educated 
class — ^from  among  persons  in  more  easy  circumstances,  where  the  mental 
and  physical  powers  have  met  with  fuller  development.  This  connection 
between  morals  and  intellectual  efficiency,  has  never  been  sufficiently 
studied.  The  result  is  certain,  and  may  be  destined,  in  its  consequences, 
to  decide  the  question  of  our  rivalry  with  England,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton. 

Although  the  first  suggestions,  and  many  of  the  early  plans  for  the  new 
business,  had  been  furnished,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Jack- 
son devoted  the  most  time  and  labor  in  conducting  it.  He  spent  much  of 
bis  time,  in  the  early  years,  at  Waltham,  separated  from  his  family.  It 
gradually  engrossed  his  whole  thoughts ;  and,  abandoning  his  mercantile 
business,  in  1815,  he  gave  himself  up  to  that  of  the  company. 

At  the  erection  of  each  successive  mill,  many  prudent  men,  even  among 
the  proprietors,  had  feared  that  the  business  would  be  overdone — that  no 
demand  would  be  found  for  such  increased  quantities  of  the  same  fabric. 
Mr.  Jackson,  with  the  spirit  and  sagacity  that  so  eminently  distinguished 
him,  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  He  not  only  maintained  that 
cotton  cloth  was  so  much  cheaper  than  any  other  material,  that  it  must 
gradually  establish  itself  in  universal  consumption  at  home,  but  entertained 
the  bolder  idea,  that  the  time  wouki  come,  when  the  improvements  in  ma* 
chinery,  and  the  increase  of  skill  and  capital,  would  enable  us  successfully 
to  compete  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  supply  of  foreign  markets.  Whether 
he  ever  anticipated  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  developments  which  he 
lived  to  witness,  may  perhaps  be  doubted ;  it  is  certain  that  his  expecta- 
tions were,  at  that  time,  thought  visionary,  by  many  of  the  most  sagacious 
of  bis  friends. 

Ever  prompt  to  act,  whenever  his  judgment  was  convinced,  ho  began, 
as  early  as  1820,  to  look  around  for  some  locality  where  the  business 
might  be  extended,  afler  the  limited  capabilities  of  Charles  River  should 
be  exhausted. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Ezra  Worther,  who  had  formerly  been  a  partner  with 
Mr.  Moody,  and  who  had  applied  to  Mr.  Jackson  for  employment,  suggested 
that  the  Pawtucket  Canal,  at  Chelmsford,  would  afford  a  fine  location  fi>r 
large  manufacturing  establishments ;  and  that  probably  a  privilege  might 
be  purchased  of  its  proprietors.  To  Mr.  Jackson's  mind,  the  hint  sug. 
gested  a  much  more  stupendous  project — nothing  less  than  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  whole  power  of  the  Merrimack  River,  at  that  place.  Aware  of 
the  necessity  of  secrecy  of  action  to  secure  this  property  at  any  reasonable 
price,  he  undertook  it  single-handed.  It  was  necessary  to  purchase  not 
only  the  stock  in  the  can^,  but  all  the  farms  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  controlled  the  water-power,  or  which  might  be  necessary  for  the 
future  extension  of  the  business.  No  long  series  of  years  had  tested  the 
extent  and  profit  of  such  enterprises ;  the  great  capitalists  of  our  land  had  not 
yet  become  converts  to  the  safety  of  such  investments.  Relying  on  his 
own  talent  and  resolution,  without  even  consulting  his  confidential  advisers, 
he  set  about  this  task  at  his  own  individual  risk ;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  accomplished  all  that  was  material  for  bU  purpose,  that  he  offered  a 
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share  in  the  project  to  a  few  of  his  former  colleagues.  Such  was  the  be* 
ginning  of  Lowell — a  city  which  he  lived  to  see,  as  it  were,  completed. 
If  all  honor  is  to  be  paid  to  the  enterprise  and  sagacity  of  those  men  who, 
in  our  day,  with  the  advantage  of  great  capital  and  longer  experience,  have 
bid  a  new  city  spring  up  from  the  forest  on  the  borders  of  the  same  stream, 
accomplishing  almost  in  a  day  what  is  in  the  course  of  nature  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  forecast  and  energy  of  that 
man  who  could  contemplate  and  execute  the  same  gigantic  task  at  that 
early  period,  and  alone  ? 

The  property  thus  purchased,  and  to  which  extensive  additions  were  sub- 
sequently made,  was  offered  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Waltham  CompaDV, 
and  to  other  persons  whom  it  was  thought  desirable  to  interest  in  the  scheme. 
Hiese  ofiers  were  eagerly  accepted,  and  a  new  company  was  established, 
under  the  name  of  the  Merrimack  Manufiicturing  Company,  the  immediate 
charge  of  which  was  confided  to  the  late  Kirk  Boott,  Esq. 

Having  succeeded  in  establishing  the  cotton  manufacture  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and  possessed  of  a  R>rtune,  the  result  of  his  own  exertions, 
quite  adequate  to  his  wants,  Mr.  Jackson  now  thought  (^retiring  from  the 
labor  and  responsibility  of  business.  He  resigned  the  agency  of  Uie  fiu;t<My 
at  Waltham,  still  remaining  a  director  both  in  that  company  and  the  new 
one  at  Lowell,  and  personally  consulted  on  every  occasion  of  doubt  or 
difficulty.  This  life  of  comparative  leisure  was  not  of  long  duration.  His 
spirit  was  too  active  to  allow  him  to  be  happy  in  retirement.  He  was 
made  for  a  working-man,  and  had  long  been  accustomed  to  plan  and  con- 
duct great  enterprises ;  the  excitement  was  necessary  for  his  well -being. 
His  spirits  flagged,  his  health  &iled ;  till,  satisfied  at  last  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  vocation,  he  plunged  once  more  into  the  cares  and  perplexities 
of  business. 

Mr.  Moody  had  recently  introduced  some  important  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  was  satisfied  that  great  saving  might  be  made,  and  a 
higher  rate  of  speed  advantageously  adopted.  Mr.  Jackson  proposed  to 
establish  a  company  at  Lowell,  to  be  called  the  Appleton  Company,  and 
adopt  the  new  machinery.  The  stock  was  soon  subscribed  for,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  appointed  the  treasurer  and  agent.  >  Two  large  mills  were  built, 
and  conducted  by  him  for  several  years,  till  success  had  fully  justified  bis 
anticipations.  Meanwhile,  his  presence  at  Lowell  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  new  city.  All  men  there,  as  among  the  stockholders  in  BostoOi 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  founder  and  guardian  genius  of  the  place,  and 
were  ready  to  receive  from  him  advice  or  rebuke,  and  to  refer  to  him  all 
questions  of  doubt  or  controversy.  As  new  companies  were  formed,  and 
daims  became  conflicting,  the  advantages  became  more  apparent  of  hav- 
ing  a  man  of  such  sound  judgment,  impartial  integrity,  and  nice  discrim- 
ination, to  appeal  to,  and  who  occupied  a  historical  position  to  which  no 
one  else  could  pretend. 

In  1830,  the  interests  of  Lowell  induced  Mr.  Jackson  to  enter  into  a 
business  new  to  himself  and  others.  This  was  the  building  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad.  For  some  years^  the  practicability  of  constmctiDg 
roads  in  which  the  friction  should  be  materially  lessened  by  laying  down 
iron  bars,  or  trams,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  practical  engineers  ia 
England.  At  first,  it  was  contemplated  that  the  service  of  such  roa(b 
should  be  performed  by  horses  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  brilliant  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Stephenson,  <»  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad,  that 
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ihe  poBsibUity  of  using  locomotive  engines  was  fully  establisbed.  It  will 
be  well  remembered  that  all  the  first  estimates  ibr  railroads  in  this  country 
were  baeed  upon  a  road-track  adapted  to  horse-power,  and  horses  were 
actually  used  on  all  the  earlier  roads.  The  necessity  of  a  better  com- 
uHinication  between  Boston  and  Lowell  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
conversation  between  Mr.  Boott  and  Mr.  Jackson.  Estimates  had  been 
made,  and  a  line  surveyed  for  a  Macadamized  road.  The  travel  between 
the  two  places  was  rapidly  increasing ;  and  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise,, slowly  perfonned  in  summer  by  the  Middlesex  Canal,  was  done 
at  great  cost,  and  over  bad  roads,  in  winter,  by  wagons. 

At  thia  moment,  the  success  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  experiments  decided 
Mr.  Jackson.  He  saw,  at  once,  the  prodigious  revolution  that  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  would  make  in  the  business  of  internal  communication. 
Men  were,  as  yet,  incredulous.  The  cost  and  the  danger  attending  the 
use  of  the  new  machines,  were  exaggerated ;  and  even  if  feasible  in 
England,  with  a  city  of  one  hundred  ajnd  fiily  thousand  souls  at  each  of 
the  termini,  such  a  project,  it  was  argued,  was  Quixotical  here,  with  our 
more  limited  means  and  sparser  population.  Mr.  Jackson  took  a  diflRirent 
view  of  the  matter ;  and  when,  afler  much  delay  and  difficulty,  the  stock 
of  the  road  was  subscribed  for,  he  undertook  to  superintend  its  construc- 
tion, with  the  especial  object  that  it  might  be  in  every  way  adapted  to  the 
use  of  steam-power,  and  to  that  increase  of  travel  and  transportation  which 
few  had,  like  him,  the  sagacity  to  anticipate. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  not  an  engineer ;  biK  full  of  confidence  in  his  own 
eneigy,  and  in  the  power  he  always  possessed  of  eliciting  and  directing 
the  talent  of  others,  he  entered  on  the  task,  so  new  to  every  one  in  this 
country,  with  the  same  boldness  that  he  had  evinced  twenty  years  before, 
in  the  erection  of  the  first  weaving* mill. 

The  moment  was  an  anxious  one.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  waste 
time  in  any  of  his  undertakings.  The  public  k)oked  with  eagerness  for 
the  road,  and  he  was  anxious  to  begin  and  to  finish  it.  But  he  was  to<^ 
wise  a  man  to  allow  his  own  impatience,  or  that  of  others,  to  hurry  him 
into  action  before  hi»  plans  should  be  maturely  digested.  There  were, 
indeed,  many  points  to  be  attended  to,  and  many  preliminary  steps  to  be 
taken.  A  charter  was  to  be  obtained,  and,  as  yet,  no  charter  for  a  rail- 
road had  been  granted  in  New  England.  The  terms  of  the  charter,  and 
its  conditions,  were  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  experiment  was 
deemed  to  be  so  desirable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  hazaitlous,  that  the 
legislature  were  prepared  to  grant  almost  any  terms  that  should  be  asked 
for.  Mr.  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
oew  mode  of  locomotion  never  faltered,  was  not  disposed  to  ask  for  any 
privileges  that  would  not  be  deemed  moderate  afler  the  fullest  success  had 
been  obtained ;  at  the  same  time,  the  recent  example  of  the  Charles  River 
bridge  showed  the  necessity  of  guarding,  by  carefiil  provisions,  the  char- 
tered rights  of  the  stockhoklers. 

With  respect  to  the  road  itself,  nearly  everything  was  to  be  learned. 
Mr.  Jackson  established  a  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
engineers  of  this  country,  and  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
deliberately  and  satisfactorily  solved  all  the  doubts  that  arose  in  his  own 
nund,  or  were  suggested  by  others,  that  he  would  allow  any  step  to  be 
decided  on.  In  this  way,  although  more  time  was  consumed  than  on  other 
roads,  a  more  satisbetory  result  was  obtained.    The  road  was  graded  for 
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a  double  track ;  tfae  grades  reduced  to  a  level  of  ten  feet  to  the  mile ;  all 
curves,  but  those  of  very  large  radius,  avoided ;  and  eve  17  part  constructed 
with  a  degree  of  strength  nowhere  else,  at  that  time,  considered  necessary. 
A  distinguished  foreigner,  Mr.  Charles  Chevalier,  has  spoken  of  the  work 
on  this  road  as  truly  "  Cyclopean."  Every  measure  adopted,  shows  con- 
•clusively  how  clearly  Mr.  Jackson  foresaw  the  extension  and  capabilities 
of  the  railroad. 

It  required  no  small  degree  of  moral  firmness  to  conceive  and  carry  out 
these  plans.  Few  persons  realized  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  or 
the  magiiitude  of  the  results.  The  shareholders  were  restless  under  in- 
creased assessments,  and  delayed  income.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  one  but  Mr.  Jackson  in  Boston  could,  at  that  time,  have  commanded 
the  confidence  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  work  so  deliberately 
and  so  thoroughly. 

The  road  was  opened  for  travel  in  1885,  and  experience  soon  justified 
the  wisdom  of  his  anticipations.  Its  completion  and  successfiil  operation 
was  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Jackson.  For  several  years  it  had  engrossed 
his  time  and  attention,  and  at  times  deprived  him  of  sleep.  He  felt  it  to 
be  a  public  trust,  the  responsibility  of  which  was  of  a  nature  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  which  had  attended  his  previous  enterprises. 

One  difficulty  that  he  had  encountered  In  the  prosecution  of  this  worfc 
led  him  into  a  new  undertaking,  the  completion  of  which  occupied  him  a 
year  or  two  longer.  He  felt  the  great  advantage  of  making  the  terminnp 
of  the  road  in  Boston,  and  not,  as  was  done  in  other  instances,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  obstacles  appeared,  at  first  sight,  insurmount- 
able. No  land  was  to  be  procured  in  that  densely  populated  part  of  the 
city  except  at  veiy  high  prices ;  and  it  was  not  then  the  public  policy  to 
allow  the  passage  of  trains  through  the  streets.  A  mere  site  for  a 
passenger  depot  could,  indeed,  be  obtained ;  and  this  seemed,  to  most  per- 
sons, all  that  was  essential.  Such  narrow  policy  did  not  suit  Mr.  Jack- 
son's anticipations.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  by  an  extensive  purchase  of 
the  flats,  then  unoccupied,  the  object  might  be  obtained.  The  excava- 
tions making  by  the  railroad  at  Winter  Hill,  and  elsewhere,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Boston,  much  exceeded  the  embankments,  and  would  supply  the 
gravel  necessary  to  fill  up  these  flats.  Such  a  speculation  not  beio^ 
within  the  powers  of  the  corporation,  a  new  company  was  created  for  the 
purpose.  The  land  was  made,  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  acres ;  and  what 
was  not  needed  for  depots,  was  sold  at  advantageous  prices.  It  has  since 
been  found  that  even  the  large  provision  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  is  inade- 
quate to  the  daily  increasing  business  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  now  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  Released  once  more 
from  his  engagements,  he  might  rationally  look  forward  to  a  life  of  dig- 
nified •  retirement,  in  which  he  would  be  followed  by  liie  respect  of  the 
community,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  many  families  that  owed  their  well- 
being  to  his  exertions.  But  a  cloud  had  come  over  his  private  fortuaea* 
While  laboring  for  others,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  involved  in  some 
speculations,  to  which  he  had  not  leisure  to  devote  his  personal  attention- 
The  unfortunate  issue  of  these,  deprived  him  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
^property. 

Uniformly  prosperous  hitherto,  the  touchstone  of  adversity  was  wanting 
to  elicit,  perhaps  evon  to  create,  some  of  the  most  admirable  points  in  his 
character.     He  had  long  been  affluent,  and  with  his  generous  and  hos* 
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pitable  feelings,  had  adopted  a  style  of  living  fiilly  commensurate  with  his 
position.  The  cheerful  dignity  with  which  he  met  his  reyerses ;  the 
promptness  with  which  he  accommodated  his  expenses  to  his  altered  eh*' 
camstancea ;  and  the  almost  youthful  alacrity  with  which  he  ence  more 
put  on  the  harness^  were  themes  of  daily  comment  to  hn  friends,  and 
larded  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  truest  philosophy.  He  had  al- 
ways been  highly  respected ;  the  respect  was  now  more  blended  with  lore 
and  veneration. 

The  death  of  his  friend,  Mr#  Boott,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  had  proved  a 
severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  LoweU.  At  the  head  of  that  company, 
(the  proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals,)  which  controlled  the  land  ami 
water-power,  and  manufactured  all  the  madiinery  used  in  the  mtlla,  the 
position  he  had  occupied  led  him  into  daily  intercourse  with  the  managers 
of  the  several  companies.  The  supervision  he  had  exercised,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  example,  had  .been  fek  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the  com- 
plicated business  of  the  place.  Even  where  no  tangible  evidence  existed 
of  benefits  specifically  conferred,  men  were  not  slow  to  find  out,  afler  his 
death,  that  a  change  had  come  OTor  the  whc^e.  The  Locks  and  Canals 
Company  being  under  his  immediate  charge,  was,  of  course,  the  first  Xo 
sufl^r.  Their  property  rapidly  declined,  both  intrinsically,  and  in  public 
estimation.  The  shares,  which  for  many  years  had  been  worth  91,000 
each,  were  now  sold  for  9700,  and  even  less.  No  one  appeared 
80  able  to  apply  the  remedy  as  Mr.  Jackson.  Familiar,  from  the  first, 
with  the  history  of  the  company,  of  which  he  had  always  been  a  director, 
and  the  confidential  adviser  of  Mr.  Boott,  he  alone,  perhaps,  was  fully 
capable  of  supplying  that  gentleman's  place.  He  was  solicited  to  accept 
tbe  office,  and  tempted  by  the  ofier  of  a  higher  salary  than  had,  perhaps, 
ever  been  paid  in  this  country.  He  assumed  the  trust ;  and,  during  the 
seven  years  of  his  management,  the  proprietors  bad  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  wisdom  of  therr  choicer  The  property  was 
brought  into  the  best  condition ;  extensive  and  Incratke  contracts  were 
nade  and  executed ;  the  annual  dividends  were  large ;  and  when  at  last 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  close  the  affiiirv  of  the  corporation,  the  stock- 
lK)lder8  received  of  capital  nearly  91,600  a  share. 

The  brilliant  issue  of  this  biuiness  enhanced  Mr.  Jackson's  previous 
npiitation.  He  wa»  constantly  solicited  to  aid,  by  service  and  coimsel» 
wherever  doubt  or  intricacy  existed.  No  great  public  enterprises  were 
broaght  forward  till  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  his  opinion. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  was  the  treasurer  and  agent  of 
the  Great  Falls  Manu&ctnrtng  Company  at  Somersworth ;  a  corporation 
that  had  for  many  years  beep  doing  an  unprofitable  business  at  a  great 
expense  of  capital.  When  this  charge  was  ofiered  to  him,  he  visited  the 
•pot,  and  became  convinced  that  it  had  great  capabilities,  but  that  every- 
thing, from  the  beginning,  had  been  done  wrong :  to  reform  it,  would 
r^uu^  an  outlay  nearly  equal  to  the  original  investment.  The  dam 
Bhoald  be  taken  down,  and  rebuilt ;  one  mil^  injudiciously  located,  be  re« 
Aoved,  and  a  larger  one  erected  ki  a  better  spot ;  the  machinery  entirely 
diicarded,  and  replaced  by  some  of  a  more  modem  and  perfect  construc- 
tion. Few  men  would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  propose  such  changes 
to  proprietors  discouraged  by  the  prestige  of  repeated  disappointments; 
still  fewer,  the  influence  to  carry  hit  measures  into  effect.  That  Mr* 
^ackson  did  this,  and  with  results  quite  satisftctory  to  the  proprietors  and 
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to  himself,  is  almost  a  coroHaiy  from  iiis  preTious  history.  fiHk  private 
fortune  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  restored  to  a  point  that  relieved  him 
from  anxiety,  and  he  was  not  ambitious  of  increasing  lU 

For  some  time  after  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  agency  at  Somers- 
worth,  the  Jabor  and  responsibility  attending  it  were  very  severe ;  yet 
he  seemed  to  his  friends  to  have  all  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  middle  life. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the.  exertion  was  beyond  his  physical  strength ; 
certainly,  afler  a  year  or  two,  he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  a  gradual 
]irostration ;  and,  when  attacked  by  dysentery  in  the  summer  of  1847,  his 
constitution  had  no  longer  the  power  of  resistance,  and  he  sank  under  the 
disease  on  the  12th  o(  September,  at  his  sea«side  residence  at  Beverly. 

It  had  not  been  generally  known  in  Boston  that  he  was  unwell.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  as  a  public  calamity.  The  expressions 
that  spontaneously  burst  forth  from  every  mouth,  were  a  most  touching 
testimonial  to  his  virtues,  as  much  as  to  his  ability. 

Reviewing  the  career  of  Mr.  Jackson,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  multifarious  and  complicated  nature  of  the  business  he  undertook,,  the 
energy  and  promptness  of  his  resolution,  the  sagacity  and  patience  with 
which  he  mastered  details,  thegrasp  of  mind  that  reached  far  beyond  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  Yet  these  qualities,  however  pre-eminent, 
will  not  alone  account  for  his  uniform  success,  or  the  great  influexice  he 
exercised.  He  had  endowments  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  of  a 
high  order.  The  loftiest  principles— not  merely  of  integrity,  but  of  honor, 
governed  him  in  every  transaction  ;  and,  superadded  to  these,  was  a  kind, 
iiness  of  feeling  that  led  him  to  ready  sympathy  with  all  who  approached 
him.  It  was  often  said  of  him,  that  while  no  one  made  a  sharper  bargain 
than  he  did,  yet  no  one  put  so  liberal  a  construction  upon  it,  when  made. 
His  sense  of  honor  was  so  nice,  that  a  mere  misgiving  was  enough  to 
decide  him  against  his  own  interest.  With  his  extensive  business  and 
strength  of  character,  he  necessarily  had  collisions  with  many ;  yet  he 
had  few  enemies,  and  to  such  as  felt  inimical  toward  him,  he  harbored  no 
resentment.  Prompt  in  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  he  was  equally  so  in 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  His  quick  sympathies  Ted  him  to  he  foremost 
in  all  works  of  public  spirit,  or  of  eharity.  He  was  fearless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions,  and  never  swerved  from  the  support  of  the  right 
and  the  true  from  any  considerations  of  policv  or  &vor.  He  felt  it  to  be 
the  part  of  real  dignity  to  enlighten,  not  to  follow  the  general  opinion^ 

In  private,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  cheerfulness  and  benevolence 
that  beamed  upon  his  countenance,  and  seemed  to  invite  every  mie  to  be 
happy  with  him.  His  position  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  love  of  doing 
good  by  providing  employment  for  many  meritorious  persons ;  and  this 
patronage,  once  extended,  was  never  capriciously  withdrawn. 

The  lifo  of  such  a  man  is  a  public  benefaction.  Were  it  only  to  point 
out  to  the  young  and  enterprising  that  the  way  to  success  is  by  the  path 
of  honor — ^not  half-way,  conventional  honor,  but  honor  enlightened  by 
religion,  and  guarded  by  conscience— were  it  only  for  this,  a  truth  but 
imperfectly  appreciated  even  by  moralists,  the  memory  of  such  men  shooU 
be  hallowed  by  posterity. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ntrunrsmaTt  m  noaBBSft  oe  pmoJxinBD— nATtoiui.  MoiroKBirr  to  WA9aiV9TOii*-xonirr  rwrn- 

KOR— MORUMKHT  TO  JACMON— SOCIBTT—iinTHBOinAH  UttTITirriOH— CAHAL— «JtP«llS«  OF  LIVINO, 
Ain>  OOKnMATIOH  TO  PVBLIC  OFFICMIS— HEAl/nt— WU.L  TH«  ilAT  OF  OOTHllMBllT  BK  BB- 
KOVBBl 

A  MANIFEST  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  Washington  has  been 
visible  ever  since  the  removal  of  its  principal  debt,  especially  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  proportion  as  white  labor  and  improved  method  of 
cultivation  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  back  country.  The  total  num- 
ber of  buildings  in  the  city  is  5,765 ;  which,  allotring  an  average  of  six 
inhabitaiits  to  each  house,  gives  a  population  of  84,590,  having  nearly 
doubled  since  the  census  of  1880.  Much  cannot  be  said  for  the  private 
architecture.  With  the  same  money  which  has  been  expended  on  mean- 
looking  city  bouses,  tasteful  dwellings  in  thaNew  England  style,  or  cot- 
tage &shion,  might  have  been  reared,  with  court-yards  in  front,  the 
ground  for  which  could  have  been  well  spared  from  the  wide  streets ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  streets  newly  opened  will  be  improved 
in  this  way.  There  are  some  thirty  churches ;  but,  ovring  to  the  scattered 
population,  the  congregations  are  mostly  smali^  and  the  edifices  of  the 
plainest  description.  This  deficiency  in  private  architecture  is,  as  a  writer 
in  one  of  the  public  prints  remarks,  **  the  more  palpable  as  contrasted  with 
the  beautiful  specimens  so  attractive  in  the  national  buildings,  from  the 
Patent-ofiice,  with  its  nmssive  Doric  columns,  to  the  marble  Post-office, 
with  its  eleffant  white  pilasters ;  and  last  and  most  magnificent,  the  Capitol 
itself  with  its  massive  Corinthian  pillars  and  broad«swelling  dome,  visible 
for  many  miles  around." 

Those  public  buiMings  erected  within  the  last  few  years  are  worthy  of 
the  country,  though  some  of  them  are  still  unfinished ;  and  there  arc* 
pressing  requirements  fi>r  more,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  public  busi- 
ness. It  was  only  under  the  name  of  '*  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments," 
that  some  members  could  be  induced  to  vote  for  the  National  Observatory 
-— ^  a  Hght'house  in  the  skies  "  not  being  within  the  purview  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Some  of  the  most  important  avenues  for  connecting  the  public  buikfings 
are  yet  unopened,  or,  if  opened,  are  almost  entirely  unimproved.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  those  which  radiate  from  the  Capitol,  in  regard 
to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nation,  being  most  interested,  is 
under  obligations  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  expense.* 

*  In  answer  to  a  call  of  the  Senate,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  BoildingB,  on  the  15th 
of  December,  1845,  reported  that  the  particular  streets  and  avenues  whidi  the  public 
convenience  required  to  be  improved  were — Maryland  Avenue,  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Potomac  bridge  ;  New  Jereey  Avenue,  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Eastern  Branch ;  but 
more  particularly,  as  being  of  immediate  importance,  Indiana  Avenue,  leading  from  the 
Capitol  to  ThirdH9treet ;  and  Four-and-a-Half-street,  leading  from  the  City  Hall  and 
Coint  House  to  the  Penitentiary  and  Arsenal.  By  the  improvement  of  Indiana  Avenue, 
the  approach  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Patent'Ksffioe,  General  Post<4>flioe,  and  City  Hall, 
would  be  shorter  and  easier  than  by  the  Pennsylvania  Avemie.  He  also  suggested  the 
propriety  of  improving  North  Capitol-street,  for  the  purpoee,  in  addition  to  odio*  oonei- 
derations,  of  convenience  of  protecting  water-pipes  which  convey  water  to  the  CapitoU 
and  whi(^  are  now  exposed,  ajid  in  danger  of  i^ary  finooi  the  dilapidated  condition  oif  the 
road. 
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A  feature  which  is  likely  every  year  to  more  and  more  beftutiQr  the 
place,  and  endear  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  is  the  erectioa 
here,  from  time  to  time,  of  monuments  to  the  illustrious  deacL  In  the  year 
1783,  Congress  voted  an  equestrian  statue  to  General  Washington  at  the 
future  seat  of  government ;  and  in  the  plan  of  the  city,  the  commissioners, 
as  we  have  seen,  selected  as  a  site  the  lower  part  of  the  Mall,  near  the 
Potomac,  but,  for  the  want  of  appropriations,  it  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  A  monument  was  also  voted  to  General  Greene,  to  be  erected 
at  the  seat  of  government,  which,  for  a  like  reason,  only  exists  on  the  stat- 
ute book.  The  subject  of  one  to  Washington  has  several  times^  of  lat9 
years,  been  revived  in  Congress,  but  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  order 
a  statue  for  the  rotunda^  which  Greenough  has  executed.  The  National 
iMonuraent  Association  collected,  some  years'  since,  about  930>000  in  auh- 
scriptions  of  one  dollar,  all  over  the  country ;  thi»  sum  was  well  invested^ 
and  now  amounts,  with  the  interest,  to  about  $63,000.  A  new  subscription 
is  now  opened,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Blisba  Whittlesey,  as  genC- 
eral  agent,  and  every  encouragement  has  been  received  for  believing  that 
a  large  additional  amount  will  be  collected.  The  plan  adopted  is  on  a 
most  extensive  scale,  comprising  a  grand  pantheon,  which  may  be  com- 
menu)rative  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  revolution.  The  site  has  been  recently 
granted  by  Congress,  and  the  erection  will  soon  be  commenced ;  when,  if 
the  present  energetic  management  continues,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  it  will  progress  with  more  rapidity  than  has  been  usual  for  such  woiks 
in  our  country.  We  believe  this  i»the  only  national  monument  we  are  to 
have ;  for,  besides  the  obvious  propriety  of  erecting  one  at  the  city  founded 
by  Washington,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth*place,  and  on  ground  expressly 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  when  the  place  was  established  as  the  seat  of 
government,  and  in  Washington's  lifetime,  this  is  the  only  one  of  all  ther 
projects  for  which  any  considerable  sum  has  been  given  from  the  people 
at  large.  A  State  may  with  propriety  erect  one,  which,  while  it  does 
honor  to  the  &ther  of  his  country,  shall  at  the  same  time  bear  testimony 
more  particularly  to  the  part  her  own  sons  have  taken  in  the  contest  for 
freedom ;  but  there  should  be  only  one,  peculiarly  naUoiudy  in  order  that  it 
may  be  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  eubscriptioAS  may 
not  be  divided  amongst  one  at  Washington,  another  at  New  York,  and 
still  another  at  some  other  [^ace,  which  may  present  equal  claims  to  ike 
honor  with  the  commercial  emporiun^  Washington,  too,  is  the  only  netc- 
iroL  spot,  as  being  the  only  place  without  the  precincts  of  any  State,  and 
common  to  the  whole  Union. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon  to  this  city.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Jourwd  of  Commerce 
of  May  13,  1847,  without  vouching  for  the  fact  alleged  : — 

"  It  was,  many  years'  ago,  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  become  the 
proprietors  of  the  estate  of  Mount  Vemon,  and  maintain  it  in  memory  of  the  father 
of  his  country,  in  the  precise  condition  in  which  he  left  it.  It  was  urged  that  the 
fimily,  after  being  multiplied,  could  not  aflbrd  to  keep  up  the  place,  which  hftd 

The  cost  of  fljading  and  grevelling  Indiana  Avenue,  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Capitoi, 
including  one  Uioiisand  feet  of  culvert  and  a  bridse,  woold  be  $17,597  95. 

The  ooet  of  gndin^  and  gravelling  Foor-and-a-Half-atreet,  from  the  City  HaV  and 
Coart  House  to  the  Penitentiary  and  Areenal,  would  be  $5,437  90. 

The  cost  of  grading  and  gravelling  North  Capctol-atreet,  incfaidiog  two  bridges  and  a 
culvert,  would  be  $7,785  10. 
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always  been  an  expense  to  Greneral  Washington  and  bis  nephew,  the  Justice  ; 
that  e?en  the  remains  of  Washington  were  not  safe  there,  without  greater  care  of 
(hem,  as  had  been  once  proved  by  the  abstraction  from  the  old  vaalt  of  a  coffin 
supposed  by  the  robber  to  contain  those  of  the  General ;  that  the  family  ought 
not  to  be  burdened  with  the  necessary  attention  to  visitors,  who  in  vast  nnmt^rs 
flock  to  the  place  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  indeed,  of  the  world  ;  and,  in 
line,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care  of  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  the  hero  repose,  and  riender  it  accessible  also  to  all  those  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  in  time  to  come,  might  make  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb. 

**  It  is  understood  that  there  is  a  large  sum  in  the  Treasury,  which  has  es- 
cheated to  it  in  consequence  of  the  decease,  without  heirs,  of  sailors  and  marines 
in  the  navy.  The  whole  amount  is  estimated  at  three  millions.  There  is  a  large 
man  doe  on  account  of  prize  money  alone. 

**  The  government  does  not  claim  this  fund  but  merely  the  right  of  its  safe 
keeping.  There  is  no  chance  that  it  will  ever  be  called  for.  It  would  be  very 
DToper,  therefore,  to  appropriate  the  sum,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  the  purchase  of 
MouDt  Vernon,  and  the  establishment  there  of  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
valid and  superannuated  seamen  and  mariners.  If  the  fund  does  not  belong  to 
them,  it  belongs  to  nobody.  It  would  seem  that  they  have,  as  a  body,  a  right  to 
all  its  benefits,  at  least  to  the  benefit  of  the  interest  of  the  fund." 

It  would  seem  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  military  character  of 
Washingtoa  that  it  should  be  an  asylum  ibr  army  prisoners.  Perhaps 
both  branches  might  be  included.  It  would  certainly  be  a  graod  idea, 
analagous  to  that  which  led  to  the  interment  of  Napoleon  ia  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  at  Paris.  But  the  favorite  scheme  with  Congress  always  has 
been  to.  transport  the  remains  to  the  city  which  Washington  founded,  and 
there  erect  a  monument  over  them,  a  plan  which  the  National  Monument 
Society  have  in  view.  It  would  still  however  be  desirable  that  the  estate, 
louse,  and  favorite  haunts  of  the  General  should  belong  to  the  nation. 

Another  proposition,  which  is  not  perhaps  inconsistent  with  the  one  just 
stated,  is  to  make  it  the  residence  of  the  Vice-President,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  on  hand  in  case  of  accident  to  the  President,  the  government  hav* 
iog  been,  at  the  time  of  President  Harrison's  death,  ivithout  any  head  at 
the  Capitol  for  the  space  of  two  days. 

In  relation  to  these  or  any  other  plans  which  may  be  suggested  for  pre- 
serving and  opening  to  the  public  an  access  to  this  now  much-neglected 
ipot,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  would  find  &vor  throughout  the 
country. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  also  been  made,  and  about  912,000  collected,  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Gen.  Jackson ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  all  the  open  spaces  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Avenues 
will  be  properly  closed  and  adorned  with  statues  to  our  Presidents,  States- 
men, and  distinguished  benefactors.  There  should  be  preserved  too,  the 
memory  of  Whitney,  Fulton,  and  others,  whose  memories  have  hardlv 
been  sufficiently  honored  for  the  practical  good  they  have  done.  Such 
erections  exert  most  salutary  influence  on  the  community,  they  enlarge 
the  mind,  refine  the  taste,  reflect  the  honor  of  high  station  and  noble 
deeds,  and  induce  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  nation.* 

*  *'  The  moral  power  of  example  ia  stronger  than  nuinberi.  England  undentands  how 
nmeh  national  pnde  and  patriotism  are  kept  alive  by  paintings  of  her  great  events,  and 
oonamentB  raised  over  her  dead.  I  have  seen  the  Dake  of  Wellington  reining  his  steed 
pset  his  own  colossal  statae.  melted  from  the  cannon  he  himself  took  in  batde,  reared  to 
bim  by  a  grateful  country  before  he  died.  London  has  her  Tra£ilgar-square,  and  a  glori- 
ous monument  to  Nelson.    Whenever  an  English  patriot  fiUl%  Rngland  eaUs  on  art  ta 
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As  at  present  constituted^  there  are  few  cities  of  similar  size  where,  io 
proportion  to  the  population,  the  society  presents  so  mixed  a  character, 
combined  with  so  much  that  is  really  attractive.  As  in  all  places  where 
many  strangers  congregate,  there  is  a  peculiar  degree  of  independence  m 
ieelings  and  habits.  The  number  of  citizens  unconnected  with  Govern- 
ment IS  small,  and  most  of  them  have  become  so  accustomed  to  see  the 
scenes  of  political  strife  acted  over  during  each  successive  administration, 
that  they  have  acquired  a  habit  of  regarding  them  with  comparative  indiff- 
erence ;  they  are  consequently  peculiarly  free  from  sectional  prejudices. 
The  public  officers  who  form  that  part  of  the  population  most  seen  by  & 
visiter,  exhibit  in  their  ranks  a  singular  medley  of  talent,  mediocrity, 
oddity,  and  misfortune. 

Tiie  change  which  takes  place  on  the  approach  of  a  session  of  Congress, 
after  a  long  recess,  has  been  most  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  great 
waterinff  place  on  the  approach  of  a  fashionable  season.  Then  comes 
the  whole  coterie  of  foreigners,  gentlemen  attracted  by  curiosity,  politictl 
demagogues,  claimants,  patentees,  letter  writers,  army  and  navy  officers, 
office.hunters,  gamblers,  and  blacklegs.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  presents 
an  animated  scene  in  the  number  of  strangers  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  not  excepting  a  representative  or  two  from  the  Indian  tribes. 

All  fashions  are  here  in  vogue,  and  a  party  presents  so  much  variety  of 
character  and  habit,  as  to  make  it  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  man  of  the 
world.  The  congregation  of  men  of  intellect  and  information  gives  a  xest 
to  conversation  which  it  possesses  in  no  other  place,  and  which  conteats 
one  with  limited  accommodation  and  meagre  suppers. 

The  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Bequest  must  tend  to  draw  thi- 
ther men  of  science,  who  will  make  it  their  residence  throughout  the  year, 
give  more  stability  to  society,  and  create  an  object  of  interest  independent 
of  Government  and  Congress. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  now  a  prospect  that  the  canal  will  be  finish- 
ed to  Cumberland,  when,  though  not  sharing  in  the  sanguine  expectations 
entertained  by  many  of  so  large  a  business  being  transacted  here,  we 


commemorate  the  spot ;  so  does  France  ;  so  has  Italy  in  all  ages.  Kings  and  i 
have  anderstood  how  mnch  national  existence  depends  on  national  pride  and  patriotim; 
and  how  much  also  tho$e  depend  on  monnmenta  and  mementos  of  her  great  dead  The 
palace  of  Versailles  is  filled  with  paintings  of  Napoleon's  great  battles.  •  •  •  The  coon* 
tries  of  the  old  world  are  covered  with  paintings  and  monuments  to  those  who  fell  in  a 
leas  Worthy  cause  than  freedom.  But  where  are  the  monuments  to  Allen,  and  Starkci 
and  Putnam,  and  Warren,  and  Perry,  and  McDonoagfa,  and  Decatur,  and  Jackson,  and 
Lawrence?  Young  Hale  was  sent  as  a  spy  by  Wadiington  into  the  enemy's  oanip> 
Being  discovered,  he  was  hung  on  a  gallows,  and  met  his  fete  with  the  lofty  enthusiaim 
and  courage  of  a  Spartan  hero.  He  laid  down  his  young  life  without  a  murmur  ibr  bit 
country.  But  who  can  tell  where  he  sleeps  7  His  country  in  her  hour  of  darkness  and 
Utter  need,  asked  for  his  life,  and  he  gave  it  without  a  sign ;  and  now  that  country  dii- 
honoiB  his  grave.  Yet  Andre  has  a  monument  in  (be  heart  of  the  British  ESmpire.  Tbe 
youth  of  every  land  are  educated  more  by  art  than  by  speeches.  Let  monuments  riie 
iroro  Concord,  Lexington,  Bennington,  Ticonderoga,  Yorktown,  and  Piattaburg^,  aod 
Chippewa,  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and  New  Orleans,  and  as  the  rail  car  flies  over  the  coon- 
try,  let  theSfe  records  of  oor  struggles  and  our  victories  come  and  go  on  the  hasty  traveUfti 
•nd  noble  thoughts^  and  purposes  will  mingle  in  the  headlong  excitement  aft«r  gain.  Ut 
the  statues  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  line  Peimsylvania  Aveaae, 
and  ho  who  walks  between  them  to  the  Capitol  will  be  a  better  man  and  better  patriot* 
Let  great  paintings,  illustrating  our  chequered,  yet  most  instructive  history,  fill  our  pabtie 
giUleries,  and  when  the  coantiy  wants  martyn  they  will  be  ready."— JF>om  Headkjf' 
Adinm  to  tk€  Art  Umkm. 
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mftj  confidently  hope  that  these  two  elements  of  prosperitj  will  accom- 
plish  the  object  of  the  founders  of  the  city,  in  making  it,  if  not  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Grovernment,  yet  not  slavishly  dependent  upon  it  for  sup- 
port. 

There  is  an  impression  prevalent  abroad  that  Washington  is  a  Yery 
expensive  place.  These  opinions  are  formed  from  the  cost  of  boarding 
bouses  and  hotels,  where  the  charge  per  diem  is  regulated  very  much  by 
the  usages  of  similar  establishments  in  other  cities ;  but  it  is  in  housekeep- 
ing that  the  cheapness  of  living  is  to  be  observed.  The  value  of  land  is 
regulated,  and  always  must  be  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  wants  of 
those  connected  with  the  Government ;  and  rents  are  consequently 
lower,  so  that  the  majority  of  clerks  can  lease  and  even  own  property 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  places  of  business  and  fashionable 
quarters  to  &r  greater  advantage  than  they  could  in  the  same  sections  of 
New  York«  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  same  causes  which  produce 
independence  in  manners  and  dress,  operate  in  regulating  the  size  and 
finish  of  a  bouse,  its  furniture,  and  style  of  living.  There  is  but  little  in- 
ducement to  ape  one's  neighbor  simply  because  ^'  it  is  the  feshion."  An 
examination  of  the  market  reports  in  the  public  potpers  will  show  too  that 
the  cost  of  marketing  of  all  kinds  is  much  below  the  average  in  /)ther 
cities ;  and  those  ofRcers  of  Government  who  complain  of  the  expense  of 
living  in  Washington,  if  they  compare  their  statements  with  those  of  older 
clerics,  will  frequently  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  it  is  their  own 
fault,  or  the  consequence  of  extravagant  habits  contracted  when  in  better 
circumstances  elsewhere.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  are  no 
instances  of  extravagance  and  prodigality  ;  neither  do  we  mean  to  say  the 
salaries  of  our  public  functionaries  are  in  all  cases  sufficiently  high ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  think  it  can  be  made  apparent  that  many  of  them  receive 
a  compensation  entirely  too  low  for  the  style  of  living  they  are  expected 
to  sustain.  A  Secretary  comes  with  his  family  to  Washington,  takes  and 
fbmishes  a  house,  and  perhaps  before  the  end  of  three  months  a  dissolu. 
tion  of  the  Cabinet  renders  it  necessary  to  break  up  his  establishment,  and 
sell  out  at  a  ruinous  loss.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan  of 
providing  houses  for  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  foreign  ministers 
has  been  abandoned.  We  do  not  see  why,  on  the  score  of  convenient  ac- 
cess, if  for  no  other  reason,  the  same  permanence  of  location  should  not 
be  given  to  the  representatives  of  each  department  of  our  Government  as 
to  the  chief  magistrate.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  those  who  hold  these 
stations  are  not  placed  there  to  live  handsomely  and  entertain.  So  we 
have  heard  It  said  with  regard  to  our  foreign  ministers,  and  yet  every 
American  who  goes  abroad  expects  to  make  his  minister's  house  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  his  home,  and  feels  mortified  if  he  does  not  find  him  in  a  plea- 
sant  and  fashionable  section.  At  Washington  there  is  no  visiter  who 
does  not  expect  to  find  a  cabinet  minister  in  something  more  than  a  mere 
boarding-house.  He  desires  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  out  of 
his  office,  and  in  a  position  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  private  gentleman. 
Besides,  it  is  to  them  that  strangers  look  for  an  interchange  of  that  civility 
and  courtesy  which  our  ministers  receive  abroad.  The  most  ultra-radical 
in  his  views  cannot  but  pay  some  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  world 
in  these  matters  ;  or  else,  to  he  consistent,  he  would,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, prohibit  our  national  vessels  from  firing  complimentary  salutes  to  those 
of  othernations,  because  they  were  supplied  with  |)owder  for  another  pur- 
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poie.  To  assist  the  President  in  dispensing  the  hospitalities  and  coarto* 
sies  of  life,  is  almost  as  much  expected  of  a  Secretary  as  if  it  were  laid 
down  in  his  code  of  duties.  It  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  continue  to 
be  an  incidental,  and  not  a  main  thing,  in  order  to  retain  it  within  moder- 
ate bounds ;  and  we  contend  that,  owing  to  the  simple  standard  of  liring 
produced  by  moderate  fortunes  and  constant  changes  in  society,  this  may 
be  done  at  Washington  at  less  expense  than  elsewhere.  Even  now,  a 
Secretary,  with  his  six  thousand  a  year,  entertains  more  than  a  New 
Yorker  with  double  that  sum,  though  not  in  the  same  way ;  which  is  not 
usually  expected,  since  few  or  none  u^ertake  to  do  so.  It  is  true,  the  style 
of  entertainment  has  been  the  subject  of  no  little  sport,  from  the  time  when 
Sir  Augustus  Foster  picked  up  his  amusing  notes  relative  to  Mr.  JeOerson's 
dinners,  to  the  period  when,  at  General  Jackson's  levees,  the  crowds  of 
unwashed  men  and  women  passed  into  the  house,  upset  the  refreshments, 
and  spoiled  the  furniture.  But  these  remarks  were  aimed  rather  at  the 
want  of  etiquette  and  order  than  at  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangements. 
We  never  heard  that  the  cabinet  dinners  were  any  the  less  appreciated 
because  the  canvass  backs  were  not  laki  upon  a  silver  service,  or  that  the 
evening  parties  were  less  attractive  owing  to  the  absence  of  New- York 
supper-tables.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  improvements  might  be  made  ; 
there  might  be  more  of  elegance  and  taste  without  ostentation,  and  so 
much  etiquette  as  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  decent  respect  for  order  and 
propriety.  We  might  at  least  fiimish  the  President  with  a  mahogany 
dining-table,  and  replace  a  little  more  frequently  the  carpets  and  chairs, 
•o  as  to  correspond  with  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  rooms. 

Another  prevalent  impression,  to  which  the  writings  of  Dickens  have 

S'ven  currency,  and  which  is  revived  every  time  a  member  dies,  is  that 
e  national  capital  is  unhealthy.  When  first  laid  out  there  were,  as  in 
all  newly-settled  places,  a  number  of  marshes  which  gave  rise  to  fever 
and  ague,  and  malarial  complaints.  But  most  of  these  have  long  since 
been  drained  or  filled  up,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  city  in  the  Union 
where  fewer  deaths  occur  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  for,  according 
to  the  reports  of  health,  the  average  has  been  no  more  than  two  per  day, 
in  a  population  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand.  The  heat  of  the  sum* 
mer  months  is  peculiarly  oppressive  in  consequence  of  the  width  of  the 
streets  and  the  lowness  of  the  houses,  but  we  have  not  heard  any  com^ 
plaint  that  is  not  equafly  common  in  all  the  Southern  States.  It  is  a  &ct 
worthy  of  note,  that  out  of  all  those  whose  names  are  recorded  upon  the 
monuments  of  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
died  either  by  complaints  which  they  brought  with  them  to  Washington, 
or  which  were  caused  by  their  imprudent  and  irregular  habits  of  life.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  wonder  that  more  do  not  die,  when  we  consider  how  entirely 
their  usual  course  of  living  is  changed.  Nothing  can  be  more  irregular 
than  the  life  of  a  member  of  Congress.  He  goes  to  the  Capitol  at  ten 
o'clock,  is  engaged  upon  committees  until  twelve,  and  then  passes  through 
the  damp  passages  of  that  huge  mass  of  stone  into  the  over-heated  halls  of 
the  Senate  or  House.  Hero  he  remains  four,  six,  or  perhaps  twelve  hours ; 
and,  if  he  is  desirous  of  being  present  at  every  call  of  the  yeas  and  najs, 
his  lunch  or  dinner  must  be  postponed  accordingly;  and  perhaps  that 
meal  will  eventually  be  taken  by  candle-light,  upon  invitation,  after  which 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  is  spent  out  at  a  party.  It  is  obvious  what 
an  effect  these  irregular  hours,  and  the  constant  display  before  him  of  all 
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Che  luxuries  c^the  season,  with  wines  and  liquors,  must  liaTe  upon  a  man 
who  has  always  been  accustomed  at  his  village  home  to  dine  at  one  upon 
a  single  dish.  No  wonder  that  dyspepsia  prevails.  But  this  is  not  all. 
If  at  alt  inclined  to  dissipation,  an  easy  and  pleasant  road  is  opened  to 
him  ;  and  not  a  few  yield  to  the  temptation.  Every  one  who  has  lived  in 
Washington  during  the  last  few  years,  and  paid  much  attention  to  these 
matters,  will  remember  many  most  glaring  cases  of  this  kind,  for  which 
the  climate  has  been  blamed  by  friends  at  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand 
the  place  has  become  a  fitvorite  residence  to  many  on  account  of  its  being 
ftvorable  to  health.  

We  have  endeavored  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  set  forth  the  reasons 
"Which  led  to  the  selection  of  Washington  as  the  seat  of  Government  of 
Che  United  States,  and  to  show  that  the  force  of  this  reasoning  has  been 
fllustrated,  and  the  expectation  of  the  founders  fully  realized  in  the  progress 
of  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  plan,  and  the  neglect  of 
Congress  to  adopt  any  systematic  legislation  for  its  benefit. 

It  can  never  become  a  great  city  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  that 
is  to  say,  it  can  never  be  the  seat  of  a  very  heavy  commerce,  and  conse* 
quently  of  long  rows  of  warehouses  and  striking  contrasts  between  the 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty ;  but  it  may  become  a  place  for  the  culti- 
Tation  of  that  political  union  and  that  social  intercourse  which  more  than 
anything  else  unbends  the  sterner  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  dispels  all 
sectional  prejudices.  Its  prosperity  will  be  no  unfit  emblem  of  the  pro. 
gress  of  our  republic,  for  it  is  now  occupied  in  about  the  same  proportion 
with  our  extended  territory ;  and  every  sensible  increase  to  the  population 
of  the  Union,  adds  a  mite  to  that  of  this  city,  since  it  augments  the  machi* 
nerj  of  Government. 

We  are  met  with  objections  against  investments  or  improvements  in 
Wa£rhington  by  the  United  States  or  individuals,  that  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment will  one  day  be  removed  further  west.  Admitting  the  possibility  of 
mich  an  event,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  treat  the  pre- 
sent capital  with  a  view  to  such  a  contingency,  and  not  make  it  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  firom  an  apprehension  of  similar  outlays  at  some  other 
place  hereafter ;  as,  even  then,  it  is  matter  of  much  doubt  whether  Wash- 
ington will  be  entirely  abandoned. 

As  yet  there  has  been  little  manifestation  towards  such  a  movement, 
and  almost  all  will  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic 
and  inexpedient  to  excite  a  political  storm  in  this  country  by  agitation  of 
the  subject.  During  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  July  2nd,  1840,  on  the 
retrocession  of  Alexandria,  this  subject  was  incidentally  introduced,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  said,  "the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government 
had  been  agitated  at  the  Memphis  convention,  an  assembly  consisting  of 
nearly  six  hundred  persons  eminently  enlightened,  composd  almost  exclu- 
aively  of  western  and  southern  men.  When  the  stibject  was  introduced  it 
inmiediately  produced  a  strong  sensation  ;  and  when  the  question  was  put, 
there  was  an  unanimous  *  no,'  deep  and  strong.  The  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  convention,  with  the  exception  of  one 
vote."  Still  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  removal  is  occasionally  alluded  to 
in  Congress,  and  the  vague  idea  which  generally  prevails  that  such  a 
change  will  eventually  take  place,  have  woriced  much  injury  to  the  present 
capital,  and  justiQr  an  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  opinion  is  founded  on  reason. 
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We  lay  out  of  view  the  question  as  to  constitutional  righty  becaiMe» 
from  what  we  have  already  stated  of  the  arguments  on  that  points  and 
from  the  &ct  that  sereral  eminent  lawyers  and  statesmen  during  the  de- 
bate on.  retrocession,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  right  of  removal 
existed,  while  strenuously  arguing  that  it  was  inexpedieni  to  exercise 
that  right.  It  is  very  obvious  tiiat  the  subject  is  involved  in  so  much  doubt, 
as  to  present  no  effectual  barrier  to  the  movement,  were  its  expediency 
once  admitted. 

In  connection  with  our  sketch  of  the  debates  in  Congress  we  have 
stated  most  of  the  arguments  in  relation  to  the  advantages  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  a  central  position  ;  and  we  think  the  positions  assumed  in 
1790  will  be  found  to  have  lost  none»  of  their  force,  but  rather  to  have 
gained  strength  by  subsequent  events.  The  agricultural  sections  of  the 
west  are  constantly  swelling  in  population,  but  so  is  the  commercial  and 
manufiicturing  interest  increasing  at  the  east  The  same  interests  which 
were  then  thought  of  so  much  importance  to  the  whole  country  are  in- 
creasing in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  was  ever  anticipated.  The  populatioa 
of  Virgmia  is  increasing  in  proportion  as  its  lands  are  being  redeemed  un* 
der  the  new  methods  of  cultivation  and  white  labor. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  new  States  is  daily  increasing ;  but  if  the 
accounts  of  the  Pacific  coast  can  be  relied  upon,  which  represent  the  har* 
bors  as  very  few,  and  the  country  mostly  barren,  the  population  and  com- 
merce on  that  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  can  never  bear  any  propor* 
tion  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

With  the  present  rage  for  annexing  new  territory  no  one  can  tell  where 
the  limits  of  the  country  are  to  stop,  either  at  the  north  or  the  south ;  and 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  say  what  point  will  be  fifty  years  hence  the  centre 
of  the  territory  ;  while  from  the  calcuhitions  we  have  given,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  centre  of  the  population  will  be  between  St.  Louis  and  the 
coast,  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  present  capital,  to  which  rail- 
roads are  pointing  in  every  direction.  How  difficult  it  must  be  ever  to 
select  a  place  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  better  thaa 
Washington !  Every  city  in  the  western  country  will  present  its  claims, 
every  bitter  feeling  and  prejudice  will  be  aroused,  and  the  discussioa 
will  become  tenfold  more  virulent  than  when  agitated  in  1790.  We 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  no  question  which  has  ever  been  raised 
would  create  more  excitement  in  the  country ;  for  when  the  two  great 
sections  east  and  west  of  the  AUeghanies  or  Mississippi  shall  be  so  di- 
rectly opposed  to  each  other  in  all  interests,  as  to  lead  the  agricultural  di- 
vision to  call  loudly  for  the  change,  then  that  other  question  of  a  divisioa 
of  the  Union  will  come  up ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  reflecting  men  wiio 
believe,  with  good  reason,  that  the  one  would  necessarily  follow  the  other. 
God  forbid  that  this  should  ever  be  the  case  !  but  if  it  shouki,  Washingtoa 
must  still  remain  the  capital  of  a  powerful  section  of  the  country. 

Before  the  question  can  assume  a  serious  aspect,  the  Government  will 
have  become  so  admirably  accommodated  at  Washington,  that  the  enor- 
mous expense  and  risk  will  be  no  small  conskieration. 

The  history  of  all  nations  shows  that  the  political  capital,  even  when 
unaccompanied  with  great  power  or  splendor,  has  exercised  an  important 
influence  over  the  country.     As  the  seat  of  all  the  great  events  in  its  poli- 
tical history,  the  place  where  all  its  discordant  spirits  meet  on  ciMnmoa  ' 
ground,  and  where  aU  differences  are  healed  ;  and  as  the  site  of  most  of 
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its  monomenU  to  the  iUostrious  dead,  new  interest  is  constantly  added  to 
tlie  spot,  and  new  ardor  awakened  for  imitating  the  example  of  the  great 
and  good  men  whose  memory  is  there  preserved  ;  and  for  the  support  of 
those  institutions  which  thej  handed  down.  What  Englishman  does  not 
^1  a  double  attachment  to  London  for  its  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall« 
and  their  thousand  poetical  and  historical  associations  t  And  so  of  Notre 
Dame,  St.  Dennis,  and  the  hundred  other  edifices  rich  in  the  memory  of 
the  past  at  Paris.  As  the  continued  contemplati<m  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture cultivates  a  taste  for  what  is  refined,  so  the  silent  lessons  taught  by 
the  presence  of  such  monuments  in  our  midst,  conduce  in  no  small  degree 
te  temper  our  reflections,  and  moderate  our  actions. 

Now  to  apply  these  remarks  to  our  own  capital.  Founded  by  the  illus« 
trious  man  whose  name  it  bears  upon  wise  conliiderationf>,  it  will  form  his 
appropriate  monument,  for  here  will  be  presented  at  one  view  the  operation 
of  those  institutions,  the  establishment  of  which  was  in  so  great  a  degree 
his  work.  Here  will  be  congregated  for  the  greater  part  of  every  year 
many  of  the  ruling  minds  of  the  nation,  who  may  be  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  representatives  of  other  lands  ;  and,  from  this  continued  mingling 
of  intellects,  as  well  as  from  official  sources,  will  be  collected  the  most  ac- 
curate information  relative  to  the  commerce,  manufiu^tures,  agriculture, 
and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  country.  Already  do  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  collections  of  the  exploring  expedition  and  other  agencies,  form  a 
mosenm  fiu*  exceeding  in  interest  any  other  in  the  country.  And  does  not 
every  year  add  new  interest  to  that  Capitol  where  already  the  voice  of  the 
sire  is  re«echoed  in  the  seats  of  honor  now  occupied  by  the  son,  where, 
with  the  present  facilities  of  access,  every  hall,  every  picture,  every  state 
becomes  daily  more  ^miliar  to  the  citizens  of  the  most  distant  State,  min- 
istering to  a  laudable  pride  in  the  embellished  appearance  of  this  the  only 
Westminster  which  we  can  boast ;  and  inspiring  a  wish  to  make  a  goodly 
building  of  that  framework  which  our  fitthers  planned. 

Some  persons  entertain  a  conscientious  repugnance  to  the  continuance 
of  slavery  on  a  national  territory.  One  word  on  that  much- vexed  ques- 
tion.  The  last  census  shows  a  very  consklerable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  Slaves  in  Maryland  and  Virginia;  and  any  one  who  has  ever  lived  in 
that  section  for  the  last  few  years,  must  have  discovered  causes  at  woric, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  white  labor  by  New  Englanders  and  Germans, 
the  deterioration  of  slaves  by  intercourse  with  free  blacks,  etc.,  which 
will  make  it  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  to  set  rid  of  the  evil  by  gradual 
means.  Only  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself  and  it  will  work  its  own 
remedy. 

Let  us  hope  then  that  the  question  of  removal  will  remain  undisturbed. 
While  our  present  capital  can  never  by  its  power  or  influence  work  any 
injury  to  our  liberties,  it  ofiers  every  fiicility  for  the  concentration  within 
it  of  those  institutions  whksh  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 
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irt.  m.--COHHBRCIAl  CITIES  OF  EUEOPE. 

NO.  IIL— BORDEAUX. 
iiOCATiow  or  BORi»Airx— TBonovoHrxfti*— PVBUO  BiriLvnfoa— BBtDOB  ronnmo  bt  kapolkoh-^ 

■OROBAUX  Uf  TBB  TIMB  OF  AlJOVITtTI— X]IBTITimOM~BOTBLB  AXD  BATBIIia^PLAOB— BXTBftB' 
eiBONME— WBAI.THT  0FARXBH  AM BRICAIM— BXPORTi  OF  BOROBAUX— HfPOETt— FABT  CllAlMafr*' 
TBK  WIHB  TRAOB*— BRAMDT^rRUITt,  BTC— BAKX  OF  BORDRAVX— BXCHAXOB  BROKXRB— IMBIT*' 
ARCB,  BTC.  BTC. 


BoHDBAUx,  the  chief  town  of  the  Department  of  the  Gironde,  vmI 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of  France,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Garonne,  about  twenty.five  leagues  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  44®  50' 
north,  longitude  2^  54'  west,  from  Paris.  Its  distance  from  Paris  is  abovt 
154  leagues.     Its  population  is  110,000. 

One  principal  thoroughfare  of  Bordeaux,  called  the  Fotsis  de  Vlntet^ 
once,  divides  the  city  into  two  parts.  To  the  east  is  the  old  feudal  cHj, 
made  up  of  irregular  buildings,  crowded  into  narrow  lanes.  This  is  but 
little  changed  in  appearance  from  what  it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  new  and  fiishionable  quarter,  marked  bj  its  fine  <^en 
streets,  avenues,  and  squares,  and  adorned  bj  many  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent  dwelluigs.  Among  the  principal  buildings  of  Bordeaux  are  the 
bridge,  crossing  the  river,  planned  by  Napoleon,  and  completed  since  the 
Restoration  ;  the  theatre  ;  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Andr6,  founds  in  the 
fourth  centuiy,  and  rebuilt  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ;  the  churches  of  Qu 
Croix,  St.  Michel,  etc. ;  the  subterraneous  church  of  St.  Emilion,  the 
Prefecture,  the  Custom-house,  and  the  Exchange. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Bordeaux,  called  by  the  Romans  Burdigcloy 
was  a  celebrated  emporium,  and  the  metropolis  of  Aquitania.  Many  relies 
of  those  times  remain  in  the  neighborhood.  The  only  monument  now  ex- 
isting within  the  city,  however,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Roman  arena,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Gallienus. 

Bordeaux  has  a  picture  gallery,  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  a  library  containing  more  than  100,000  volumes.  The  principal 
hotels  are  the  Httel  de  Bxmen  and  the  Hdlel  de  France^  recently  united, 
the  Hdid  de  Eichdieu,  H6td  de  Paris,  and  the  Hdtel  de  la  Patx.  The 
city  is  connected  with  la  Teste,  the  most  &shionabte  bathing-place  in  the 
province,  by  a  railroad  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  which  was  completed  In 
1841.  A  large  number  of  steam  l>oats  ply  on  the  Garonne,  making  the 
various  points  on  the  river  above  and  below  Bordeaux  of  easy  access. 

At  a  short  distance  below  Bordeaux  the  river  Dardogne  unites  with  the 
Cktrotme,  forming  with  it  the  estuary  of  the  Gironde,  from  which  the  de- 
partment takes  its  name.  The  Garonne  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the 
largest  ships  to  go  up  to  the  city.  By  means  of  these  two  rivers  and  their 
tributaries,  Bordeaux  carries  on  a  commerce  with  a  large  extent  of  coua 
try.  The  city  is  also  greatly  benefitted  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which 
gives  it  a  communication  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  which  it  carries 
on  a  trade  with  the  south  of  France,  almost  as  lucrative  as  that  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

The  entrance  of  the  Gironde  is  contained  between  the  point  de  la  Cou- 
hre  to  the  north-west,  and  the  point  de  Grave  to  the  south-east,  distant 
from  each  other  about  four  leagues.  On  each  of  these  points  is  a  light- 
house ;  these,  however,  are  not  sufiiciently  elevated  to  be  visible  at  any 
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great  distance.  The  principal  beacon  is  the  great  light  upon  the  tower 
of  CordoYan ;  this  tower  is  about  four  miles  from  the  land,  and  is  buih 
upon  a  ridge  of  rocks,  which,  together  with  several  large  sand  banks,  form 
a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gironde.  It  is  236  feet  in  height,  and  about 
50  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century*  TTie  light  rcTolves  in  the  space  of  eight  minutes,  and  is  eclipsed 
eight  tiroes  during  each  revolution.  It  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-foor  miles*  There  are  two  passages  by  which  to  enter  the 
Gironde,  the  northern  pass  and  the  pass  de  Grace,  The  first  lies  between 
the  bar«and  the  north  bank  of  the  estuary.  The  least  depth  of  water  here 
is  four  fathoms  and  a  halC  The  course  steered  in  entering  is  South-East 
1^  East.  The  other  passage  lies  between  the  tower  of  Cordovan  and  the 
point  de  Chrave.  This  is  in  ail  respects  inferior  to  the  former.  In  many 
places  (he  channel  is  not  more  than  thirteen  feet  deep.  Great  care  is  ne- 
cessary in  entering  both  of  these  passes,  since  the  current  is  very  swifi  in 
them  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  The  tide  at  the  s}'zigie8  rises  four- 
teen or  fifleen  feet,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  at  the  quadratures,  but  its  ele- 
vation depends  nmich  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.  All  vessels,  except 
French  coasters  under  eighty  tons,  and  vessels  from  the  north  of  Spain,  are 
obliged  to  take  a  pilot  when  one  ofiers  himself.  In  the  summer,  a  ship 
often  falls  in  with  a  pilot  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  tower  of  Cordovan  ; 
hot  in  the  winter  the  pilots  seldom  venture  beyond  the  bar.  Such  is  the 
violence  <^the  sea  at  the  entrance  of  the  estuary,  that  it  has  been  known 
to  seize  a  block  of  stone  weighing  48  cwt.,  carry  it  a  distance  of  thirty 
one  yards,  and  then  hurl  it  to  a  height  of  sii  feet  against  the  wall  of  the 
tower. 

A  large  number  of  wealthy  Spanish  Americans  have  established  them- 
islves  at  Bordeaux.  The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  with 
Mexico  and  South  Amenca  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  regarded  with 
a  jealous  eye  by  the  native  merchants.  However,  they  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  city,  by  the  erection  of  costly  dwellings 
and  warehouses.  They  have  also  so  considerably  added  to  the  capital  of 
Bordeaux,  as  to  lower  the  usual  rates  of  interest,  and  increase  the  facilities 
for  discount. 

Exports  op  Bosdeaux.  Bordeaux  sends  to  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe, 
provisions,  flour,  wine,  brandy,  and  a  few  manufactures ;  tu  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  provisions,  wine,  cattle,  furniture,  crockery,  perfumery,  silks, 
woollens,  cottons,  stationery,  and  fashions ;  to  the  United  States,  wine, 
brandy,  almonds,  prunes,  verdigris,  and  some  manufactures ;  to  Spanish 
America,  Cuba,  etc.,  wine,  brandy,  silks,  cloths,  fashions,  jewelry,  per- 
finnery,  etc. ;  to  the  South  Sea,  wine,  brandy,  liquors,  and  all  kinds  of 
Boanu&ctures  ;  to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  wine,  brandy,  furniture,  sil- 
ver, etc. ;  to  England,  wine,  brandy,  liquors,  cream  of  tartar,  dried  fruits, 
prunes,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  refined  sugar,  com,  flour,  hides  raw  and  cured, 
cork,  vinegar,  etc. ;  to  the  north  of  Europe,  wine,  brandy,  cream  of  tartar, 
refined  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  colonial  produce. 

The  imports  of  Bordeaux  consist  of  sugar,  cotton,  coflee,  cocoa,  saltpetre, 
gums,  American  hides,  horns,  etc. 

The  port-charges  at  Bordeaux  of  a  foreign  vessel  of  800  tons  are  about 
1400.  English  ships  coming  directly  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
phu^  on  a  perfect  equality  with  French  vessels.  If  they  come  from  other 
connlrief,  however,  they  are  treated  like  other  foreign  vessels. 
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Thb  Wiitb  Tradb.  Wines  are  the  principal  article  among  the  ezport« 
of  Bordeaux.  The  average  amount  of  wine  of  ail  Icinds  annually  produced 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  is  from  220,000  to  250,000  UmfteauxJ* 
Of  this,  about  50,000  ianneaux  are  consumed  in  the  neighl)orhood,  125,000 
sent  to  various  parts  of  France,  25,000  converted  into  brandy,  and  50,000 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  exports  are  usually  as  follows : — To 
England,  from  1,500  to  2,000  Umneaux ;  to  Holland,  from  12,000  to  15,000 ; 
to  the  north  of  Europe,  from  27,000  to  32,000 ;  and  to  America  and  In- 
dia, from  1,000  to  1,200. 

The  red  wines  are  divided  into  three  great  classes,  which  are  si^xiivided 
into  many  qualities,  according  to  their  cru$  or  growths.  The  first  class 
comprises  the  wines  oi  Midoc  ;  the  second,  the  wines  de  Grace  and  of  Sl 
EmUion ;  and  the  third,  the  ordinary  wines. 

In  the  first  class  (the  wines  of  M edoc)  are  the  grands  crus^  the  crw 
bourgeois^  and  the  erus  ordinaires.  The  grands  cms  are  still  further  di- 
vided into  first,  second,  and  third  qualities. 

The  first  quality  are  the  wines  of  ChAteau-Margaux^  Lcfitte^  LaUmr^ 
and  Haul' Brian.  This  last  is,  properly  speaking,  a  wine  de  Graoe^  but 
it  is  always  classed  among  the  wines  de  M^doc. 

The  second  quality  are  the  wines  of  RauzaUf  LeovUle^  Larose^  MofuUm^ 
Gerse^  etc. 

The  third  quality  is  the  product  of  vines  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  those  last  named,  and  not  much  difi^rent  from  them  in  quality. 

The  grands  cms  do  not  produce  more  than  3,000  tonneaux  a  year,  and 
their  price  is  from  1,600  to  3,500  fr.  per  tanneau  on  the  lees. 

The  cms  bourgeois  are  composed  of  Margaux  Sup^ieur^  and  of  wines 
de  St.  Jtdien,  PauiUac,  St.  Estpihe,  etc.  They  produce  about  2,000  Um- 
neaux per  annum,  and  are  sold  at  from  800  to  1,800  fr.  per  tonneau  on 
the  lees. 

The  cms  ordinaires  are  sold  at  from  300  to  700  fr.  per  ionneaUf  the 
price  varying  with  the  year  and  quality.  Their  annual  product  is  from  25 
to  35,000  tonneaux. 

The  total  amount  of  wine  de  M4doc  is  thus  about  40,000  Umneaux  per 
annum.  The  grands  cms  and  the  cms  bourgeois  require  four  years'  care 
and  preparation  before  they  are  fit  to  be  delivered  for  consumption  or  ex- 
port.    This  increases  their  price  30  or  35  per  cent 

The  wines  of  the  second  class,  that  is  to  say,  the  red  wines  de  Chtne 
and  de  St.  Emilionf  are  produced  in  greater  abundance  than  those  of  the 
first  class.  Some  among  them  are  of  very  good  quality  ;  these  are  usually 
bought  to  be  mixed  with  the  M^doc  wines.  The  best  of  these  wines  are 
sold  at  from  800  to  1,800  fr.  per  Umne€M.  Those  of  the  second  quality, 
namely,  the  wines  of  Queyriis.  Moniferraud,  Bassaus^  etc.,  are  sold  at 
from  3U0  to  600  fr.  per  tonneau. 

The  greater  part  of  the  wines  of  the  third  class,  that  is  to  say,  the  twu 
ordinaires  or  de  cargaison^  are  consumed  in  the  country,  or  are  manufiustured 
into  brandy.  The  portion  exported  is  shipped  the  same  year  that  it  if 
made.  The  price  is  from  160  to  250  fr.  the  tonneau.  The  white  wines 
of  the  first  cms,  such  as  le  Haut-Barsac,  le  Preignac^  le  Beaumes,  le  Saw 
temej  etc.,  are  not  fit  for  use  till  the  end  of  four  or  six  years,  nor  for  export 
till  one  or  two  years  after.  Their  price  on  the  lees  varies  from  800  te 
1,500  fr.  the  tonneau. 

*  The  French  towoMu  is  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  leas  thaa  the  Bogliah  ttnu 
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The  best  growths  o{  Grace  (white)  o{  Si,  BHis^  Carbonieuxy  DvHanum^ 
etc,  are  sold  in  good  years  at  from  500  to  800  fir.  The  white  wines  of 
inieriof  qualhj  are  sold  at  from  130  to  400  fr. 

The  expenses  attending  the  production  of  M6doc  wine,  namely,  the  cost 
of  culture,  vintage,  the  making  of  the  wine,  and  the  price  of  casks,  is  estl^ 
mated  to  be,  in  die  most  favorable  years,  about  50  fr.  a  hogshead,  or 
300  fr.  a  Umneau. 

The  Bordeaux  merchants  usually  purchase  the  wines  of  the  first  quality 
is  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  made,  for  their  goodness  to  be  ascertained 
Most  fireqoently  they  purchase  them  in  advance,  and  iot  a  certain  number 
of  years,  good  or  bad.  Immediately  on  being  purchased  the  wines  are  car* 
ried  to  Bordeaux  and  placed  in  cellars,  where  they  preserve  nearly  an 
equal  temperature  throughout  the  year.  There  they  ripen,  and  undergo 
those  preparations  and  mixtures,  which  are  regarded  as  necessary  to 
adapt  them  to  the  tastes  of  various  fi>reign  consumers. 

It  is  very  generally  the  custom  to  mix  the  wines  intended  for  England 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  strong  wine,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  such  as  the  Hermitage^  the  Cdte-R^ie  and  the  Craze,  especially 
the  first,  until  the  taste  of  the  original  Medoc  can  hardly  be  recognized  in 
them.  Perhaps  the  principal  reason  why  these  wines  are  kept  for  so  long 
a  time  out  of  the  market  is,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  ho- 
mogeneous flavor.  The  wines  that  are  shipped  under  the  names  of  CJia" 
teau-Margaux^  Lc^iUe,  and  Latour^  are  also  mixed  with  wines  from  the 
neighboring  vineyards,  which,  <m  account  of  the  similarity  of  climate  and 
soil,  cannot  be  very  difierent.  It  is  said  that  other  good  wines  also  enter 
ioto  the  composition  of  these  renowned  crtM,  and  that  the  wines  of  one 
remarkably  good  year  are  frequently  used  to  give  flavor  to  those  of  one  or 
two  bad  years.  In  view  of  these  fiicts,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  famous  wines  of  1811,  1815,  1819,  and  1825,  will  be  found  almost  in- 
exhaustible.  Some  houses  claim  that  they  keep  their  wines  in  all  their 
original  purity.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  custom  of 
mixmg  them  is  almost  universal. 

The  purchase  of  wines,  whether  at  a  vineyard  or  of  a  merchant,  is  al- 
most invariably  eflfected  by  a  broker.  Some  of  these  brokers  have  a  very 
high  seputation  for  their  skill  in  the  art  of  tasting  wines,  and  distinguish, 
iog  the  various  cms  and  the  difierent  kinds  of  wine  which  have  been  mixed 
together. 

At  Bordeaux  itself,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  best  M6doc  wine  is 
consumed,  but  in  other  parts  of  France  scarcely  any.  Even  at  Paris, 
only  wines  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  qualities  are  in  demand.  Nearly 
half  of  the  noost  costly  wine  is  sent  to  England.  Very  little  poor  wine 
fiiM&  a  market  there. 

"lihe  Dutch  are  great  consumers  of  Bordeaux  wines,  which  they  pur- 
chase in  a  much  more  economical  manner  than  other  strangers.  Their 
vessels  enter  the  river  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  provided  with  skilful  su- 
percargoes, who  go  into  the  vineyards  and  purchase  the  wines  for  them* 
iehes  at  a  much  better  rate  than  a  broker  could  purchase  at  for  them* 
These  commercial  agents  live  on  board  their  vessels,  and  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  a  stay  in  the  city.  They  wait  frequently  for  several  months  until 
^y  have  completed  their  cargo ;  however,  they  attain  their  object,  which 
I*  to  purchase  good  wines  at  a  low  price.  They  never  buy  old  wines.  It 
is  new  wine  that  they  purchase,  which,  not  having  been  mixed  with  the 
itroDger  wines,  loses  its  value  afler  two  or  three  years.    The  Dutch  pur- 
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me  tbe  same  plan  at  Bajonne,  where  ihej  send  two  or  three  vessels  eveij 
year,  to  buy  the  white  wines  ofJuran^on^  etc. 

The  ordinary  wines  are  so  mixed  and  prepared,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  tell  of  what  they  are  composed.  They  are  sold  to  be  delivered  on 
board  ship  at  50  fr.  the  hogshead  and  upwards,  according  to  quality.  These 
wines,  at  the  time  they  are  purchased,  will  not  bear  to  be  seen  in  glass, 
and  they  are  tasted  from  little  silve/  cups  used  for  that  purpose.  They  are 
shipped  principally  to  India  and  America,  and  those  of  a  little  better  qua- 
lity to  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  principal  wine  merchants  have  special  agents  at  London,  whose 
business  it  is  to  induce  their  acquaintances  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  wines 
sold  by  their  principals.  These  agents  are  allowed  from  8,000  to  20,000 
francs  a  year  for  travelling  expenses  and  for  their  private  purse,  besides  8 
per  cent  or  more  upon  all  the  sales  they  effect.  The  persons  selected  for 
this  employment  are,  of  course,  men  of  pleasing  manners  ;  and,  if  possible, 
those  are  obtained  who  are  connected  with  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

The  merchants  of  Bordeaux  give  their  chief  attention  to  the  wine  trade. 
Most  other  business  they  do  on  commission,  but  this  they  invariably  trans- 
act on  their  own  account ;  the  reason  they  give  for  this  course  is,  that  the 
skill  and  care  required  in  purchasing  wine  and  preparing  it  for  export, 
are  not  likely  to  be  appreciated  or  property  remunerated  by  those  for  whom 
they  should  act  as  agents. 

Bbandy,  Fruits,  etc.  The  quantity  of  brandy  distilled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bordeaux  is  estimated  at  about  1,800,000  gallons ;  that  made 
in  Armagnac,  at  about  2,000,000  gallons ;  and  that  in  Marmaudais,  at 
about  800,000  gallons  ;  making  in  all  4,600,000  gallons,  ordinary  proof. 
About  half^  of  this  is  consumed  in  France.  Of  the  rest,  250,000  gallons 
are  shipped  to  England  ;  1,000,000  to  the  United  States ;  250,000  to 
India  ;  and  500,000  to  the  north  of  Europe. 

Languedoc  produces  annually  nearly  6,400,000  gallons  of  brandy.  The 
greater  part  of^this  is  sent  to  Bordeaux,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  the  variow 
northern  parts  of  France  and  to  foreign  countries.  France  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  it,  and  the  rest  goes  to  the  north  of  Europe. 

It  is  from  the  port  of  Formay  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  brandy  is 
shipped  to  England.  Cognac,  where  there  are  several  large  distilleries, 
is  some  leagues  above  this  place.  The  quantity  of  Cognac  brandy  ex- 
ported is  much  larger  than  is  made  there. 

The  greater  part  of  tbe  wine  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Angoulftrae, 
and  in  the  vineyards  that  lie  between  that  city  and  the  sea,  is  of  inferiol' 
quality,  and  is  only  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  brandy.  The  distillers  are 
quite  willing,  when  they  can  do  so,  to  keep  a  large  quantity  of  brandy  on 
handy  since,  as  it  improves  with  age,  it  pays  a  good  interest  on  its  original 
value.  It  is  estimated  that  England  receives  about  6»000  casks  of  bmndj 
every  year  from  the  department  of  Charente. 

The  fhiit  exported  from  Bordeaux  consists  almost  entirely  of  prunes  and 
almonds ;  these  last  come  principally  from  Languedoc. 

Bordeaux  has  several  iron  foundries,  cotton  factories,  sugar  refineries, 
and  glass-houses,  but,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  subsistence,  the  price 
of  labor  is  too  high  for  it  ever  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  town. 

Bank.  There  is  but  one  bank  at  Bordeaux,  called  the  Bank  of  Bor- 
deaux ;  its  capital  is  3,000,000  fr.,  shares  1,000  fr.  each.  It  issues  notes 
of  500  fr.  and  1,000  fr.,  payable  on  demand.  Its  business  is  man'iged  by 
%  emmcil  of  directort,  nominated  by  the  fiflj  hirgest  itockholders.    Thii 
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council  fixes  the  rate  of  discount  and  the  number  of  signatures  to  be  re- 
(yiired.  It  is  leA  to  the  discount  committee  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of 
die  signatures. 

The  Exchange  Brokers  of  Bordeaux  carry  on  a  business  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  London  Bankers.  Thej  accept,  negotiate,  and  pay 
the  bills  of  houses  having  an  open  account  with  them,  and  allow,  on  the 
lUuiual  balance  in  their  hands,  interest  from  3^  to  4^  per  cent,  according 
tp  circumstances. 

Besides  these,  there  are  nmny  capitalists  who  make  a  business  of  dis- 
counting bills.  They  prefer  those  having  a  long  time  to  run,  and  charge 
from  3  to  6  per  cent,  according  to  the  standing  of  the  paper. 

Insvsancs.  Insurance  can  be  effected  at  Bordeaux  against  marine 
and  fire  risks  and  upon  lives.  Marine  risks  are  taken  both  by  individu* 
als  and  by  companies.  Insurance  against  fire  and  upon  lives  is  made  by 
companies  alone.  Stockholders  in  these  companies  are  not  usually  respon- 
sible  for  the  debts  of  the  company  beyond  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions. 


Art.  IT.— IAS8ACHUSETTS  RAIIEOADS. 

Thebb  are  seven  lines  of  railroads  leading  from  Boston,  measuring, 
with  their  branches,  1,773  miles  in  length,  communicating  not  only  with 
the  remote  parts  of  Massachusetts,  but  with  adjoining  States,  and  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  over  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  728  miles  of  railroad  within  the  territorial  limits  of  Mas- 
sachusetts alone,  which  is  a  ratio  of  one  mile  of  railroad  to  each  10  square 
miles  of  its  surface. 

The  first  train  of  passenger  can  lefl  Boston  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  April,  1834,  for  Davis'  Tavern,  in  Newton,  to  which  place  the  Wor- 
cester  Railroad  was  then  opened ;  it  was  further  opened  to  Needham, 
July  8th  ;  to  Westborough,  November  15th,  1834 ;  and  throughout  its 
entire  length,  July  8d,  1835.  The  Western  was  opened  to  Springfield 
October  Ist,  1839,  and  to  Albany,  December  21st,  1841.  The  Norwich 
and  Worcester  was  opened  throughout  February  20th,  1840.  The  Wor- 
cester and  Providence  was  opened  throughout  October  20th,  1847.  The 
Connecticut  River  Railroad  was  opened  to  Northampton  December  13th, 
1845  ;  to  South  Deerfieid,  August  17th  ;  and  throughout,  November  23d, 
1846.  The  Pittsfieid  and  North  Adams  was  opened  throughout  Octo. 
ber  8th,  1846.  The  Berkshire  was  opened  throughout  December  Ist, 
1842.  The  West  Stockbridge  was  opened  throughout  November  20th, 
1838.  The  Providence  Railroad  was  opened  to  Dedham  June  30tb,  1834  ; 
and  throughout  its  entire  length,  June  11th,  1835.  The  Taunton  Branch 
was  opened,  August  8th,  1834.  The  New  Bedford  was  opened  July 
2d,  1840.  The  Stoughton  Branch  was  opened  April  7tb,  1845.  The 
Lowell  Railroad  was  opened  throughout  June  24tb,  1835.  The  Nashua 
was  opened  throughout  October  8th,  1838.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
(first  called  Andover  and  Wilmington,  a  branch  of  the  Lowell  Railroad) 
was  opened  to  Andover  September  1st,  1836 ;  to  Haverhill,  April  10th, 
1837 ;  to  Bradford,  March  15th,  1838  ;  to  Exeter,  (N.  H.,)  December  1st, 
1840  ;  to  Newmarket,  July  28th,  1841  ;  to  Dover,  September  24th,  1841  ; 
and  throughout  to  Great  Falls,  July  24th,  1843.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
Extension  was  opened  July  1st,  1845.  The  Fitchburg  was  opened  to 
Wakkam  December  31st,  1843;  to  Acton,  October   Ist,  1844;  and 
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throughout,  March  6th,  1845.  The  Vermont  and  MassachusetU  Rail' 
road  was  opened  to  Baldwinsville  September  Ist;  to  Athol,  December 
27th,  1847  ;  and  will  be  further  opened  to  Northfield  in  July ;  and 
throughout,  in  December  next.  The  Peterboro*  and  Shirley  was  open- 
ed to  West  Townsend  in  February  last.  The  Lexington  was  opened 
September  Ist,  1846.  The  Eastern  Railroad  was  opened  to  Salem  Au- 
gust 28th,  1838 ;  to  Newburjrport,  June  17th ;  and  to  Portsmouth,  No- 
vember  9th,  1840.  The  Old  Colony  was  opened,  throughout  its  en- 
tire length,  November  10th,  1845.  The  Fall  River  Railroad  was  open- 
ed throughout  June  9th,  1845.  The  Cape  Cod  Branch  Railtoad  was 
opened  to  Agawam  March  6th,  1848. 

The  following  comparative  statement  showsjhe  gradual  increase  of  that 
branch  of  national  improvements  in  our  sister  State  : — 

Miles     Expended  io  Nott  Nomber  of  NH  incMM 

Yean.         comp.    comtruction.       Raeeiptt.        Expenses.  income.  mfles  ran.     per  caL 

1844... .     510  921,921,503  92,787.758  $1,228,266  9i;559392  1,769,194  f7  11 

1845....    566    24,673,120    3,302,072    1,481,569     1^10,503  2,129,782    7  34 

1846...,     679    29,879,507    3,940,504    1,856,812    2,048,692  2,595,801    6  86 

1847....     698    34,461,513    5,210,081    2,553,391    2,656,690  3,335,669    7  71 

It  will  be  perceived  bv  the  above  table  that  the  nett  income  of  the  rail* 
roads  in  Massachusetts  has  been  increasing  for  the  last  four  years*  As 
eiperience  is  gained  in  construction  and  management,  they  are  built 
much  cheaper  and  made  to  be  more  productive*  The  Western  Railroad 
has  a  loan  from  the  State  of  94,000,000,  at  5  per  cent  per  annum.  By 
this  advantage  its  nett  income  to  the  stockholders  last  year  was  8.40  per 
cent.  The  Eastern  has  also  a  loan  for  9500,000,  and  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  for  9400,000.  The  Vermont  and  IVfassachusetts  made  appli- 
cation to  the  legislature  last  year  for  a  similar  grant,  but  the  boon  wu 
withheld,  experience  having  demonstrated  that  such  enterprises  are  best 
left  to  individual  management.  Railroads  furnish  the  best  mode  of  in- 
vestment for  either  the  large  or  small  capitalist,  not  being  attended  with 
the  risk  of  defalcation,  as  in  the  case  of  banks,  or  the  ungraceful  act  of 
repudiation,  as  in  the  case  of  State  debts.  The  Worcester  Railroad, 
finished  in  1835,  cost,  with  single  track,  945,000  per  mile  ;  but  the  Old 
Colony,  finished  in  1845,  cost  only  935,000  per  mile.  The  amount  in- 
vested in  railroads  in  Massachusetts  now  exceeds  the  banking  capital  of 
that  State.  The  amount  petitioned  for  by  the  several  railroad  companies 
to  the  present  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  building  branches,  laying  and 
extending  double  tracks,  and  other  purposes,  is  96,370,000. 

In  endeavoring  to  describe  the  several  railroads  of  Massachusetts,  their 
geographical  position  will  be  followed  as  nearly  as  possible. 

I.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  commences  at  its  depot  in 
Beach-street,  and  running  in  a  westerly  direction,  extends  to  Worcester, 
45  miles.  It  there  connects  with  the  Western  Railroad,  which  also,  run- 
ning in  a  westerly  direction,  extends  to  Greenbush,  155  miles.  The  lat- 
ter there  connects  with  the  Troy  and  Greenbush  Railroad,  which,  nuio 
ning  in  a  northerly  direction,  extends  to  Troy,  6  miles ;  which  again  con- 
nects wirh  the  Schenectady  and  Troy  Railroad,  20  miles  in  length ;  the 
Schenectady  and  Utica,  78  miles ;  the  Utica  and  Syracuse,  53/  miles ;  the 
Syracuse  and  Auburn,  26  miles  ;  the  Auburn  and  Rochester,  78  miles ; 
the  Rochester  and  Attica,  43  miles ;  and  the  Attica  and  Bufialo,  31  miles 
in  length ;  making  the  length  of  the  line  from  Boston  to  Bufialo,  535 
miles.    At  Buffido  commences  the  Niagara  Railroadi  which  extends  in  a 
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Aortberly  direction  to  Niagara  FaUs,  13  miles ;  opposite  Niagara  (on  the 
Canada  side)  cornniences  the  Great  Western  Canada  Railroad,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  which,  running  in  a  south- westerly  direction,  ex- 
tends to  Detroit,  227  miles  in  length  ;  there  commences  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  which,  running  in  a  westerly  direction,  extends  to  New 
Bofl&le,  220  miles ;  there  commences  the  Lafayette  and  Lake  Michigan 
Railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction,  which,  running  in  a  southerly 
direction,  will  extend  to  Lafayette,  in  Indiana,  100  miles ;  thei-e  com- 
mences the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction, 
which,  running  in  a  westerly  direction,  will  extend  to  Springfield,  (111.,) 
180  miles ;  there  commences  the  Springfield  and  St«  Louis  Railroad,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  which,  runnincr  in  a  southerly  direction,  will 
extend  to  St.  Louis,  90  miles.  Thus,  before  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  there  will  be  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  communication,  1,365  miles 
in  length,  between  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  bringing  the  two  places  within 
54  hours'  ride  of  each  other.  At  Sandusky  city,  on  Lake  Erie,  commencea 
the  Mad  River  Railroad,  which,  running  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
extends  to  Springfield,  (Ohio^)  214  miles ;  there  commences  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  which,  running  in  the  same  dinrction,  extends  to  Cincin- 
nati, 109  miles  in  length.  A  railroad,  165  miles  in  length,  has  been 
■vnreyed  between  Chicago  and  Galena.  At  Worcester  commences  the 
Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction,  which, 
nnning  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  will  extend  to  Nashua,  46  miles ; 
tbe  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  now  in  course  of  construction,  which, 
naming  in  a  northerly  direction,  will  extend-  to  Fitchburg,  22  miles  ;  the 
Provklence  and  Worcester,  which,  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
extends  to  Providence,  44  miles ;  and  the  Norwich  and  Worcester, 
which,  running  in  a  southerly  direction,  extends  to  Norwich,  59  miles. 
At  Springfield,  commences  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  which,  run* 
ning  in  a  northerly  direction,  extends  to  Greenfield,  36  miles ;  and  the 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  which,  running  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, extends  to  New  Haven,  72  miles.  At  Pittsfield  commences  the 
Kttsfiekl  and  North  Adams  Railroad,  which,  running  in  a  northerly 
<Hrection,  extends  to  North  Adams,  10  miles.  At  West  Stockbridge  com* 
naences  the  Berkshire  Railroad,  which,  running  in  a  south-westerly  direc* 
tion,  extends  to  the  line  between  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Con« 
necticut,  21  miles ;  and  there  connects  with  the  Housatonic  Railroad, 
also  mnning  in  the  same  direction,  extends  to  Bridgeport,  77  miles.  At 
West  Stockbridge  commences  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  which,  running 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  extends  to  Hudson,  33  miles.  The  Worces- 
ter Railroad  has  a  double  track  throughout  its  entire  length,  weighing 
60  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  cost  $4,1 18,610.  It  has  four  branches,  measuring 
14  miles  in  length.  It  has  a  freight-house  in  Boston,  consisting  of  a 
single  room,  unsupported  by  pillars,  466  feet  in  length,  by  120  in  breadth. 
The  Western  Railroad  cost  $8,769,474.  It  has  a  double  track  for  18 
miles  of  its  length :  has  20  depots,  covering  118  acres  of  land  :  15  stone- 
wched  river  bridges,  of  from  15  to  60  feet  span.  The  Connecticut  river 
bridge  is  1,264  feet  long,  consisting  of  7  spans,  of  180  feet  each,  and  cost 
#188,000  ;  its  flooring  is  covered  with  tin,  painted  of  a  dark  color.  The 
Western  Railroad  has  one  grade  88  feet  to  the  mile,  for  about  a  mile  and 
ft  hal(  one  of  79  feet  for  four  miles,  one  of  78  feet  fbr  two  miles,  and  one 
^  74  feet  for  five  and  a  half  miles  ;  in  a  word,  it  has  a  grade  of  from  60 
•<>88  feel  per  mile,  for  more  than  18  miles.     At  Washington,  near  the 
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State  line»  the  road-bed  is  1,456  feet  above  the  level  of  the  depot  ia 
Beach -street,  Boston.  A  single  mile  of  the  mountain  section  cost 
8220,000.  It  has  an  engine-house  in  Springfield,  174  feet  in  length 
hy  144  feet  in  breadth.  The  Worcester  and  Nashua,  when  completed, 
will  cost  81,000,000.  The  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  when  completed, 
will  cost  6500,000.  The  Providence  and  Worcester  cost  91,536,755. 
The  Norwich  and  Worcester,  cost  82,187,250.  The  Connecticut  River, 
cost  81,167,157.  The  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  cost  8446,354.  The 
Berkshire  cost  8600,000. 

II.  The  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  commences  at  its  depot 
in  Charles-street,  and  running  in  a  southerly  direction,  extends  to  Provi. 
dence,  41  miles.  It  has  a  double  track  for  16  miles;  has  two  branches 
measuring  7  miles  in  length.  It  connects  with  the  Stonington  Railroad, 
which,  running  in  a  southerly  direction,  extends  to  Stonington,  47  miles. 
The  length  of  this  line,  with  its  branches,  is  95  miles.  At  Mansfield,  24 
miles  from  Boston,  the  Taunton  Branch  Railroad  commences,  which,  nmning 
in  a  southerly  direction,  extends  to  Taunton,  11  miles;  there  commences 
the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Railroad,  which,  also  running  in  a  south* 
easterly  direction,  extends  to  New  Bedford,  20  miles.  The  Stonington 
branch  is  7  miles  in  length.  The  Providence  cost  82,544,715;  the 
Taunton,  8303,743;  the  New  Bedford,  8483,883;  the  Stoningtea 
894^576. 

III.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  commences  at  its  depot  in 
Lowell-street,  and  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  extends  to 
Lowell,  26  miles ;  and  has  a  double  track  throughout  its  entire  length, 
and  also  a  branch  two  miles  in  length.  It  connects,  at  Lowell,  with  the 
Nashua  Railroad,  which,  running  in  the  same  direction,  extends  to 
Nashua,  14  miles ;  there  commences  the  Concord  Railroad,  which,  run* 
ning  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  extends  to  Concord,  36  miles ;  there 
commences  the  Northern  Railroad,  which,  running  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  extends  to  Lebanon,  (N.  H.,)  38  miles;  there- commences  the 
Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  River  Railroad,  which,  when  completed, 
will  extend  to  the  mouth  of  Wells'  River,  42  miles ;  its  further  extensioa 
to  Stanstead  will  probably  be  made  within  a  year  or  two.  The  length  of 
this  line  is  156  miles.  At  Nashua,''(N.  H.,)  conmiences  the  Wilton 
Branch  Railroad,  which,  running  m  a  north-westerly  direction,  when 
completed,  will  extend  to  Wilton,  18  miles.  At  Lowell  commences  the 
Lowell  and  Andover  Railroad,  which,  running  in  a  north-easterly  direc* 
tion,  when  completed,  will  extend  to  Andover,  12  miles.  The  Lowel 
Railroad  cost  81,956,710;  the  Nashua,  8500,000.  The  Lowell  RaiU 
road  has  petitioned  to  locate  their  depot  on  Causeway-street. 

^  IV.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  commences  at  its  depot  in 
Haymarket  Square,  and  running  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  extends  to 
Berwick,  in  Maine,  73  miles  in  length,  where  it  connects  with  the  Ports- 
mouth, Saco  and  Portland  Railroad,  extending  to  Portland,  in  Maine.  It 
has  a  double  track  for  5  miles,  and  has  two  branches  measuring  10  miles 
in  length,  and  cost  83,021,172. 

V.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  commences  at  its  depot  in  Causeway- 
street,  and  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  extends  to  Fitchburg, 
49  miles ;  there  commences  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad, 
which,  also  running  in  the  same  direction,  extends  to  Brattleboro',  (Vt.,) 
60  miles  ;,  at  Ashburnham,  on  the  latter  road,  commences  the  Cheshire 
Railroad,  which,  running  in  the  same  direction  extends  to  Bellows  FaUa, 
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(Vt,)  54  miles ;  there  commences  the  Sullivan  Railroad,  whicfat  running 
IB  a  northerly  directiont  extends  to  Charlestown,  (N.  H^)  30  miles ;  there 
commences  the  Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad,  now  in  course  of  con* 
struction,  which,  running  in  a  northerly  direction,  when  completed,  will 
extend  to  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake '  Champlain,  40  miles ;  there  com* 
niences  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction,  which, 
running  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  when  completed,  will  extend  to 
Ogdeusburg,  120  miles.  The  length  of  this  line  is  413  miles.  At  Bel- 
lows  Falls  commences  the  Rutland  Railroad,  now  in  course  of  construe* 
tion,  which,  running  In  a  north-westerly  direction,  when  completed,  will 
extend  to  Burlington,  118  miles.  A  survey  has  been  made  for  a  railroad 
firora  Troy  to  Greenfield,  95  miles  in  length.  At  Shirley,  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad,  commences  the  Peterboro*  and  Shirley  Railroad,  12  miles 
In  length.  At  Cambridge  commences  the  Lexington  and  West  Cam- 
bridge Railroad,  7  miles  in  length  ;  also  the  Watertown  Branch,  5  miles 
in  length.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  have  a  depot  on  Cause  way  ^street 
386  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  breadth^  with  towers  96  feet  in  height, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  885,000.  The  Fitchburg  cost  $2,406,724.  The 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  when  completed,  9l»^00,000.  The  Lex* 
iagton  and  West  Cambridge,  $221,310. 

VI.  The  Eastern  Railroad  commences  at  its  depot  on  Commercial- 
street,  and,  connected  with  East  Boston  by  a  ferry,  extends,  in  a  north* 
easterly  direction,  to  the  line  between  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  3d  miles ;  there  commences  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in 
New  Harnpshire,  which,  running  in  the  same  direction,  extends  to  Ports* 
mouth,  17  miles ;  there  commences  the  Portsmouth,  Saco,  and  Portland 
Rail^»ad,  which,  also  running  in  the  same  direction,  extends  to  Portland} 
54  miles,  llie  length  of  this  line  is  109  miles.  At  Portland  com* 
mences  the  Atlanta  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, which,  when  completed,  will  extend  to  Montreal,  250  miles 
in  length.  At  East  Boston  commences  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad, 
running  through  Chelsea,  Maiden,  and  Charlestown,  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad.  From  this  point,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  construct 
another  junction  to  cross  the  Fitchburg,  Lowell,  Worcester,  Providence, 
and  terminating  at  some  point  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad ;  so  that 
passengers  and  merchandise  can  pass  from  one  railroad  to  another, 
and  lumf>er,  coal,  and  other  heavy  cargoes  can  be  landed  at  South  or 
East  Boston,  and  transported  to  the  interior,  without  passing  through  the 
city  proper.'  The  Eastern  Railroad  has  a  double  track  for  16  miles,  and 
has  3  branches,  measuring  20  miles  in  length.  It  has  petitioned  the 
Legislature  for  leave  to  cross  Charles  River  and  erect  a  depot  on  Cause- 
way-street, which  will  probably  be  granted.  In  that  case  there  will  be, 
upon  the  same  street,  four  railroad  depots,  within  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance of  each  other.     The  Eastern  Railroad  cost  $2,937,206. 

VII.  The  Old  Colony  Railroad  commences  at  its  depot  in  Beach- 
street,  and,  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  extends  to  Plymouth,  37 
miles;  and  has  a  branch  7  miles,  and  cost  $1,636,632.  The  Fall  River 
commences  at  Braintree,  and,  running  in  a  southerly  direction,  extends  to 
Fall  River,  42  miles,  and  cost  $1,070,968.  At  Middleboro',  on  the  laUer 
road,  commences  the  Cape  Cod  Branch,  which  is  finished  to  Agawam. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  different  railroads  in 
that  Commonwealth  for  the  past  year : — 
VOL.  xviu. — ifo.  IV.  25 
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868  Mortgages  of  Ships. 


Art  T.— lORTiUGES  OF  SHIPS. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  hypothecations  in  their  various  fbnns,  would  re. 
quire  an  examination  of  the  earliest  annals  of  our  race.  The  great  Jew. 
ish  lawgiver  treated  pledges  as  customary  contracts,  and  enacted  liberal 
provisions  to  soften  the  hardships  they  occasioned.  *'  No  man  shall  take 
the  nether  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge,  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to 
pledge." — DetU,  xxiv. 

We  propose  to  furnish  a  brief  exposition  of  the  existing  law  regulating 
the  mortgages  of  ships,  and,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  state  the  leading 
principles  which  regulate  mortgages  of  personal  property  in  general. 

A  mortgage  of  goods  is  not  a  mere  deposit  of  the  same  ;  it  is  a  sale  of 
the  goods,  to  become  void  on  the  mortgager's  paying  some  sum  of  money, 
or  performing  some  other  condition  stipulated  by  him.  The  law  regardi 
the  mortgf^ee  as  the  ovmer  of  the  goods  mortgaged  to  him,  subject  to 
certain  rights  of  the  mortgager  before  legal  foreclosure.  Such'  a  mortgage 
may  be  valid  in  many  cases,  without  any  delivery  of  th&  goods  to  the 
mortgagee.  There  is  ordinarily  a  stipulation  in  mortgages  of  goods,  by 
which  the  mortgager  reserves  the  right  of  retaining  such  goods  in  hU 
possession  until  default  is  made  in  fulfilling  the  condition  of  the  mortgage. 

A  mortgage  of  goods  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  pledge  or  pawn. 
A  pledge  or  pawn  is  a  deposit  of  goods,  to  he  redeemed  on  certain  terni8» 
either  with  or  without  a  fixed  period  for  redemption.  A  pawn  must  be 
delivered  to  the  pawnee  or  to  his  order.  The  right  of  the  pawnee  is  not 
consummated,  except  by  possession  ;  and  ordinarily,  when  that  possession 
is  relinquished,  the  right  of  the  pawnee  is  extinguished  or  waived.  The 
pawnee  has  only  a  special  propeily  tn  the  pawn ;  that  is  to  say,  a  men 
right  to  keep  the  same  until  redeemed,  and,  in  due  time,  to  indemnify  him- 
self  by  the  sale  thereof.  But  the  goods  pawned,  at  least  if  subject  to  be 
injured  by  use  like  clothes,  cannot  be  used  by  the  pawnee.  The  pawner 
has  his  whole  lifetime  to  redeem,  provided  the  pawnee  does  not  call  upoa 
him  to  redeem,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  if  no 
time  for  redemption  be  fixed ;  and  if  no  such  call  be  made,  the  represea* 
tatives  of  the  pawner  may  redeem  after  his  death.  (Story  on  Baiimenti, 
section  287  ;  2  Kent's  Commentaries,  521.) 

It  is  highly  important  to  determine  how  far  the  mortgager  of  goods 
may  safely  bo  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  such  goods,  without  invali* 
dating  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  as  against  third  parties. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  terms,  that  a  doctrine  relative  to  this  sulked 
has  of  late  years  gained  ascendency  both  in  England  and  in  tjie  United 
States,  breathing  that  spirit  of  humapity  which  has  of  late  years  ro  mate- 
rially influenced  the  mutual  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors.  The  doc- 
trine  to  which  we  refer  is  substantially  as  follows : — 

A  continuance  in  possession  by  a  mortgager  is,  prima  facie^  a  badge  of 
fraud,  if  the  chattels  sold  or  mortgaged  be.  transferable  from  hand  to  hand. 
Tet  the  presumption  of  fraud,  arising  from  that  circumstance,  may  be  re- 
butted by  explanations,  showing  the  transaction  to  be  fair  and  honest,  and 
giving  a  reasonable  account  of  the  retention  of  possession.  The  question 
m  fraud  arising  in  such  cases  is  not  an  absolute  inference  of  law,  but  one 
of  fitct  fi>r  a  jury;  and  if  the  personal  chattels  partake  of  the  nature  of 
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^al  estate,  as,  for  instance,  the  engines  belonging  to  a  manu&etory,  oo 
presumption  of  fraud  will  arise. 

The  doctrine  above  stated  has  been  sanctioned  in  England,  in  Ten* 
nessee,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  In* 
diana,  Maine,  and  in  New  York. 

But  the  more  rigorous  rules,  declaring  that  the  retention  of  possession 
by  the  mortgager  is,  except  in  some  special  cases,  fraudulent,  and  that  it 
is  void  against  creditors  and  bona  fide  purchasers,  has  been  adhered  to 
in  recent  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Missouri.  (See  4  Kent's  Commentaries, 
820,  where  various  authorities  are  cited  and  examined  ;  Smith  and  Hoe 
v.  Acker,  28  Wendell's  Reports,  653,  which  is  renewed  and  approved  in 
Hanfbrd  r.  Artcher,  4  Hill's  Reports,  273.) 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Ken- 
tacky,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Virginia,  and  New  York,  mortgages 
of  goods  are  not  valid,  except  as  between  the  parties,  unless  recorded;  or 
in  New  York  a  copy  thereof  filed,  in  the  clerk's  office  designated  by  the 
respective  laws  of  those  States. 

In  the  case  of  De  Wolfe  t?.  Harris,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  ship  and  cargo  in  port  may  be  valid, 
although  there  has  been  no  delivery  of  possession,  provided  it  appears  to 
have  been  given  by  way  of  mortgage.  (4  Mason's  Reports,  515.) 

If  the  mortgager  of  goods  forfeits  the  condition  of  the  mortgage,  by  not 
pacing  the  amoudt  which  it  was  intended  to  secure,  or  otherwise,  the 
mortgagee  acquires  an  absolute  title  to  the  mortgaged  property,  subject 
10  the  rights  and  equities  of  his  debtor. 

The  nyortgaged  goods  may,  afler  such  forfeiture  of  the  condition,  be 
levied  on  by  virtue  of  an  execution  against  the  mortgagee,  although  tho 

troperty  remuin  in  the  possession  of  the  mortgager.  (See  Langdon  v« 
liiei,  9  Wendell's  Reports,  80  ;  Patchin  t?.  Pierce,  12  Wendell's  Reports, 
1^1 ;  Ferguson  t>.  Lee,  9  Wendell's  Reports,  341.) 

But  although  the  mortgagee  acquires  an  absolute  title  to  the  goods,  as 
HboTe  stated,  courts  of  equity  will,  on  proper  application,  even  afler  for* 
ieiture,  but  before  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  have  been  foreclosed  by  & 
tale  of  the  mortgaged  goods,  or  otherwise,  prevent  anv  unjust  sacrifice  of 
property,  and  allow  the  mortgager  to  redeem  on  equitable  terms.  The 
po^t  sings — 

**  Asleep  and  naked  an  an  Indian  lay, 
An  boneet  factor  atole  a  gem  away  • 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight :  the  knight  bad  wit ; 
He  kept  the  diamond,  and  tne  rogue  was  bit.'* 

But  the  legal  inference  here  is  not  as  correct  as  the  verse  is  smooth, 
ibr,  both  in  the  case  of  pledges  and  of  mortgages,  the  debtor  can,  under 
certain  equitable  restrictions,  compel  the  creditor  to  restore  the  goods 
transferred  as  securitVy  when  his  retention  of  the  same  would  be  unjust 
and  extortionate.  Although,  after  forfeiture,  the  law  regards  the  mortgagee 
as  owner  of  the  goods  mortgaged,  it  will  strip  him  of  his  ownership  if 
morally  unjust,  as  between  him  and  his  debtor. 

The  exigencies  of  commerce  fi^quently  lead  to  the  mortgaging  of  ships. 

A  mortgage  of  a  ship  is  the  sale  of  a  ship  upon  a  condition.  If  tke 
condition  be  performed,  the  sale  is  annulled.  If  the  condition  be  brokent 
die  ship  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the  mortgagee. 
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The  contract  in  qocBtion  will  readily  be  distinguished  from  Bottomiy 
and  Respondentia.  Bottomry  is  a  contract  by  which  the  owner  of  a  ship, 
in  port  or  abroad,  or  the  master  of  a  ship,  if  abroad,  on  necessity,  borrowi 
money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  particular  voyage,  pledging  the 
ship  for  the  repayment.  If  the  ship  be  lost,  the  lender  loses  his  whole 
money ;  but  if  it  returns  in  safety,  then  he  is  entitled  to  receive  back 
principal  and  interest,  or  premium  stipulated  to  be  paid,  which  may  ex- 
ceed  the  rate  of  interest  established  by  law  for  ordinary  contracts,  and  is 
called  marine  interest.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  a  similar  loan,  te- 
cured  upon  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  is  the  well-understood  contract  of  Res- 
pondentia. Anciently,  if  the  opinion  of  Plutarch  be  an  index  of  the  sen- 
timents of  his  age.  Bottomry  was  somewhat  odious  and  discreditable  ;  for 
that  author  observes,  in  his  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  that  this  great  man, 
whose  conduct  was  ordinarily  so  unimpeachable,  ^*  was  addicted  to  the 
worst  kind  of  usury,  to  wit,  the  lending  of  money  upon  ships ;  and,  when 
investing  in  this  manner,  he  dealt  only  with  those  who  pledged  to  hiai  a 
great  number  of  vessels  as  security,  and  allowed  him  one  vessel  as  pre* 
mium,  to  be  conmianded  by  his  own  freedman." 

In  order  to  mortgage  a  ship,  the  owner  usually  executes  an  absolute  bill 
of  sale  of  the  same  to  the  mortgagee;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  in 
writing,  or  otherwise,  that  the  bill  of  sale  E^all  be  deemed  null  and  void 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  some  specified  condition. 

The  mortgagee  then  presents  his  bill  of  sale  at  the  custom-house,  and 
takes  out  the  ship's  papers  in  his  own  name.  This  procedure  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  established  construction  of  the  Registry  Laws  in 
our  custom-houses,  where  all  assignments  of  ships  are  disregarded,  except 
absolute  bills  of  sales. 

Thus  the  books  of  the  custom-house  indicate  the  mortgagee  of  a  ship 
as  the  owner  of  the  same,  although  their  evidence  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive upon  the  point ;  and  the  law,  moreover,  declares  such  mortgagee* 
although  out  of  possession,  to  be  for  certain  purposes  the  legal  owner  of 
the  ship. 

What,  then,  are  the  liabilities  of  the  mortgagees  of  ships  when  out  of 
possession  ? 

The  weight  of  legal  authority,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  as  is 
shown  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  page 
134,  is  in  favor  of  the  posjtion,  that  a  mortgagee  of  a  ship,  if  out  of  posses- 
sion, is  not  liable  for  supplies  or  repairs,  nor  entitled  to  freight  when  the 
ship  is  lefl  in  the  control  of  the  mortgager,  and  when  the  mortgagee  con- 
tinues to  he  treated  as  owner. 

•  But  there  still  remains  an  important  question  to  be  answered  in  respect 
|o  cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  dealing  with  the  nnortgager  in  the 
character  of  owner,  and  in  which  the  credit  has  been  given  to  **the  own* 
ers"  generally. 

Is  the  mortgagee,  out  of  possession,  liable  in  such  case  as  legal  owner! 
or  must  the  party  who  has  given  credit  look  to  the  bene/lcidl  owner  ? 

The  current  doctrine  of  the  English  and  American  Courts,  applicable 
to  this  point,  is  well  stated  in  the  7th  edition  of  Abbot  on  Shipping. 

^*  It  appears  that  the  registered  owner,  the  charterer,  the  mortgagee, 
are  none  of  them,  as  such,  necessarily  liable  for  repairs  done  to  her*  or 
for  goods  supplied.  Orders  are  received  from  the  person,  usually  the 
master,  in  apparent  charge  or  custody  of  the  vessel,  against  whom  perMNi* 
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aDj,  tmless  at  the  time  of  contracting  he  diaclaims  anj  penoiial  responai- 
bilitj,  the  tradesman  has  a  right  of  action.  But  if  that  be  untatisfactoiyy 
as  it  frequently  must  be,  the  tradesman  should,  before  he  seeks  his  remedy 
against  others,  inquire  for  whose  use  and  benefit  his  labor  was  giyen  or 
his  goods  supplied ;  who  was  the  immediate  owner,  absolute  or  tempo- 
rarj  ;  when  the  orders  were  received ;  under  whose  authority  the  captain 
acted  ;  whose  servant  or  agent  he  was  at  the  time  he  gave  the  orders." 

Analogy  would  certainly  fix  the  liability  for  repairs  and  supplies  in  the 
case  supposed,  where  goods  are  charged  ^*  to  the  owners"  generally,  upon 
the  bcn^ickd  owner  alone,  and  w<Hild  exonerate  the  mortgagee  out  of 
poesession. 

In  the  case  of  Hallett  v.  The  Columbian  Insurance  Company,  6 
Johnson's  Reports,  272,  it  was  held,  that  when  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
by  the  charter-party,  let  the  whole  vessel  to  the  master,  who  was  to  victual 
and  man  her  at  his  own  expense,  and  wholly  manage  her,  the  master  was 
owner  for  the  voyage,  and  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  an  owner ;  an^ 
this  decision  is  supported  by  many  others,  both  American  and  English. 
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**TIm  etrUr  bfttb  bubblas  m  tbt  watw  hai,  ftiid  UbcM  ai*  oftfaMu"— JUmMS. 

A  WBTTBR,  whose  name  attracts  attention  to  what  he  may  desire  to 
tay,  has  announced,  through  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Mer* 
eluuits'  Magazine,  the  advent  of  a  new  Divinity,  under  the  name  of 
**  PKooBEss — the  hero-characteristic  of  the  age — a  hero-divinity."  As 
a  distinct  revelation,  he  explains  to  us  that  what  would  be  dearly 
wrong  in  private  life  should  be  regarded  as  right  in  national  affairs ;  and 
while  he  seems  to  admit  the  principles  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  he. 
regards  the  opponents  of  the  Mexican  war  in  the  same  light  as  the  Jews, 
who  rejected  those  principles,  and  ^crucified  the  Saviour."  He  thinks 
that  '*  our  present  blindness  and  errors  in  resisting  now,  what  are  the 
great  commands  of  psoobsss,"  are  no  more  excusable  than  the  *^  in- 
tellectual blindness  and  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  people  in  those  days.'' 

Even  Peace,  for  the  present,  is  not,  it  seems,  to  stop  the  action  that  is 
begun.  He  says  of  the  continent — ^what  shall  remain  unredeemed  by 
force  of  conquest  now,  will  bide  only  its  time,  and  yield  then,  perhaps,  as 
well  from  choice  as  necessity.  Nor  will  the  wave  stop,  until  the  south- 
ernmost shore  of  Cape  Horn  rejoices  beneath  the  benign  influence  and 
rtection  of  the  floating  stars  and  stripes  of  freedom's  banner — then  to 
the  first,  and  last,  and  only  national  banner  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere !" 

As  this  writer  refers  to  Shakspeare  and  the  Bible,  no  apology  seems 
necessary  for  doing  the  same  while  examining  the  novel  system  that  he 
offers  to  our  belief.  If  his  views  are  correct,  examination  may  strengtheB 
eur  faith  in  his  doctrine.  If  that  be  unsound,  its  tendency  is  very  dan* 
gerous  in  a  republic,  and  examination  is  important  to  guard  the  commu- 
nity against  fallacies  that  are  likely  to  mislead  us  into  national  errors- 
Is  this  really  a  new  development  that  he  promulgates?  or  is  it,  in 
truth,  the  old  inclination  of  the  idolater  to  personify  the  elements  and 
faces  of  nature,  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  passions  of  the  heartf  by 
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kings  of  the  wind  and  the  sea,  1^  gods  of  fire  and  war^  and  goddesses;^ 
wisdonit  lore,  and  revenge? — an  inclination  that  te-appears  as  a  belief  m 
witchcraft  and  other  idealities,  since  gods  of  wood  and  stone  are  no  longer 
bought  and  sold  ? 

We  have  heard  of  dbstint  long  ago,  before  the  Mexican  war  had 
inade  it  our  manifest  destiny  to  extend  peculiar  institutions  oyer  the  con- 
tinent.  Mr.  Dickens,  who  is  an  acute  observer  of  mind  and  matter,  kscs 
even  assigned  that  deity  a  local  habitation  nearer  than  Oljmpos,  and 
given  us  his  authority,  if  that  were  needed,  for  believing  that  the  votari^ 
of  Destiny  are  not  unfrequently  disappointed  in  their  anticipations,  and 
left  in  very  uncomfortable  circumstances,  where  they  had  looked  for  tri- 
umphant enjoyment. 

In  describing  one  of  his  heroes  as  giving  vent  to  something  of  impa* 
taence  in  adversity,  he  says — ^*It  may  be  presumed  that  in  these  remarks 
he  addressed  himself  to  his  fate  or  destiny,  whom,  as  we  learn  by  the 
precedents,  it  is  the  custom  of  heroes  to  taunt  in  a  very  bitter  and  ironical 
manner,  when  they  find  themselves  in  situations  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  directing  his  ob. 
servations  to  the  ceiling,  which  these  bodiless  personages  are  usually 
supposed  to  inhabit,  except  in  theatrical  cases,  where  they  live  in  the 
great  chandelier." 

But  **  the  niviNiTT  of  progksss  "  sounds  new,  and  is  now  declared 
to  us  in  terms  calculated  to  inspire  something  of  awe  and  apprehension. 

We  are  told,  in  the  article  alluded  to,  '*  that  the  spiritual  herald  of  eack 
coming  event  has  the  startling  imprint,  raoosBss— that  wo  and  dis> 
appointment  await  the  man,  priest  or  politician,  who  shuts  up  his  ander- 
standing  in  ignorance  of  this  great  truth.  That  as  well  might  one  hope 
to  stay  the  laws  of  matter  and  creation,  as  to  resist  this  movement  of  oar 
times. 

'^  It  is  because  of  its  divikity,  that  it  has  a  majesty  and  a  grandear 
that  are  irresistible — overwhelming. 

'^It  is  moreover  because  of  its  bivinitt  that  it  cannot  fail — that  H 
will  not  be  stayed.  Mere  human  theories  of  right  and  wrong  .&U  before 
It." 

And  what  theories  are  to  come  in  their  place  7  One  is  anxious  l» 
know.  It  seems  that  ^*  abstract  and  abstruse  metaphysical  disquisitions 
on  the  requirements  of  justice,  the  precepts  of  religion,  benevolence,  |Ai- 
lanthropy,  and  the  doctrine  of  *  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  towards 
men,'  as  these  have  been  hitherto  understoo^U  fall  alike  before  it  and  disap* 
pear  firom  the  senses,  as  the  mere  exereises  of  a  dreamy  state  of  semi- 
oonsciousaess.  Minds  are  being  lifted  up  by  this  movement,  by  psoobsss» 
to  a  higher  and  hitherto  unappreciated  strata  (?)  of  principles,  that  devek|^ 
and  at  the  same  time  govern  the  purposes  of  nivimTT — unfolding  -Id 
human  comprehension  yet  another  ^  new  and  better  covenant'  between 
man  and  his  Creator — higher  destiny  far  the  creatm^  guiatbk  o&obv 

FOR  THS  CrBATOK  !" 

And  what  comes  then  7  only  another  **  human  theory !"  one,  too,  that 
does  not  bear  the  impress  of  a  very  enlightened  state  of  humanity,  n» 
seem  likely  to  improve  the  requirements  of  *^  justice,  d^.,  and  the  doctrine 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good* will  towards  men,  as  these  have  been  hiiktrta 
understood.^* 

b  is  suggested  that  there  ia  ^a  God  of  Batllea-^a  ruler  of  natioas-M 
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iveU  M  men ;"  aod  that  be  may  have  *'  purposes  to  fulfil  in  the  confiicty 
tar  and  high  abore  the  purposes  that  may  be  weighed  by  the  narrow 
mlee  of  meum  and  t%mm^  that  pertain  to  mere  personal  chattels,  or  to  in- 
^Ividiialities." 

A  leading  thought  seems  to  be,  that  the  distinction  which  prevails  in  pri* 
▼ate  matters  betu^een  mine  and  thine  may  be  overlooked  in  public  afiairt 
because  the  Almigh^  has  power  to  draw  good  from  evil ;  and  the  reader 
b  asked,  ^  who  dare  deny  that  it  is  in  the  power,  ahd  that  it  may  be  the 
will  of  the  Great  Architect  of  Progress,  to  render  famine  itself  a  blessing 
ibdli^ise?" 

Without  denying  either  the  power  or  the  will,  it  may  be  safely  belteved 
dMt  betfa  equally  exist  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  individuals  as  well 
■•  of  nations ;  and  that  to  cause  famine,  or  any  other  national  calamifTf 
unnecessarily,  is  no  more  justifiable  on  this  ground,  than  murder  or  roifo- 
bery  would  be,  because  a  kind  Providence  overrules  us  ;  ^  from  seeming 
evil  still  educing  good." 

^  Behold  Rome  !"  he  says,  **aye,  Rome !  What  is  in  the  midst  of  her 
people  now  7  There  pbookbss  has,  indeed,  her  appointed  minister  in 
Phis  IX. ;  bursting  forth  as  an  advent  of  Divinity,  with  the  authority  of  a 
sign-manual  too  authentic  to  be  questioned,  too  mighty  for  resistance,"  drc. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  go  back  and  look  at  cid  Rome.  She  did 
ftot  resist  the  commands  of  proor^ss.  She  did  not  **  scoff  out  of 
••ight,"a8  the  opponents  of  the  present  war  are  thought  to  do,  the  ^  ad* 
nonitions"  of  any  hero-divinity.  She  was  always  readr  for  progress, 
aod  went  forward  to  conquer  the  world,  as  her  manifest  destiny  dictated. 
And  what  followed  7  Her  power  being  founded  in  might  rather  than 
right,  with  no  principle  of  justice  to  uphold  it,  after  century  upon 
eentury  of  success,  began  to  crumble  away ;  her  liberties  disappeared 
as  if  they  had  been  buried  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii ;  and  now,  after 
tigos  of  darkness  and  humiliation,  the  mere  attempt  to  drag  them  up  from 
the  ruins  is  an  event  of  such  doubtful*  results,  that  the  present  inhabitants 
would  probably  be  glad  to  know  that  they  have  the  sympathies  of  the 
writer  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

Is  modem  history  less  fruitful  in  admonitions  opposed  to  those  of  the 
"hero-divinity  7" 

Republican  France  was  ready  for  progress.  Her  destiny  seemed 
triumphant.  But  *^the  hero-divinity  of  the  age"  suddenly  proved  to 
he  unpropitious.  The  Cossacks  watered  their  horses  in  the  Seine  ;  for- 
eign soldiers  selected  their  own  quarters  in  Paris ;  and  the  imperial  hero, 
quietly  surrendering  his  crown,  went  to  St.  Helena  to  gaze  at  the  ceiling, 
erthe  sky,  as  it  might  be,  and  talk  about  fulfilling  his  destiny,"  with  no  fur- 
ther events  of  greater  importance  than  bickerings  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowo 
'about  the  title  of  General. 

If  all  the  power  of  Rome  or  France  could  afford  no  security  against  such 
consequences,  long  may  the  city  of  Washington  and  our  successive  presi- 
dents be  preserved  from  the  risk  of  any  experiments  upon  destiny  and 
PRooRBss,  or  injustice,  as  U  has  been  understood.  There  is  no  saying 
who  might  taste  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  without  leave,  if  the  wond 
should  be  raised  against  us. 

In  these  days  of  ideality  and  gas,  it  is  quite  important,  to  be  sure,  that  we 
are  not  giving  heed  to  flighty  dreams  when  we  listen  to  declamation. 
The  great  poet,  who  lookml  deep  into  the  thoughts  of  men,  has  bodied 
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» 
forth  the  evil  passions  that  prompt  to  crime  in  the  guise  of  witches^  who 
dazzled  the  Scottish  chieftain  with  a  prize  that  was  only  to  be  attained  bj 
treason  and  murder ;  while  his  comrade,  too  virtuous  to  be  corrupted  bj 
a  brilliant  promise  to  himself  called  them  **  bubbles,"  and  warned  lum. 
that 

"  Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  haiiDr 

The  instruTnents  of  darkness  tell  u^  tniiha ; 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 

In  deepest  consequence." 

Although  the  writer  of  the  article  mentioned  tells  unquestionable  truths 
to  fortify  the  belief  that  we  have  been  moving  thus  far  under  favorable 
auspices,  he  hints  at  fearful  attempts  for  the  future ;  and  leads  one  to  doubt 
whether  he  may  not  be  troubled,  himself  with  a  dreamy  "semi-cwi- 
•ciousness,"  that  requires  warning. 

Many  years  ago,  before  railroads  were  known  here,  and  when  the  fint 
steamboat  had  but  just  lefl  Louisville  for  New  Orleans,  a  young  lawyer, 
partly  from  a  desire  to  see  something  of  the  great  West,  made  his  way 
from  Boston  to  Kentucky  to  investigate  an  important  claim,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  visit  an  unsettled  tract  of  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land.  Taking 
with  him  a  surveyor,  he  entered  the  tract  with  the  information  that,  if 
they  should  have  good  fortune  in  fording  the  streams,  they  might  resich 
the  cabin  of  a  squatter,  who  was  the  sole  inhabitant  in  the  whole  extent, 
before  night-fall ;  otherwise,  they  must  take  their  chance  in  the  woods. 
They  reached  the  cabin  in  season,  and  found  it  in  a  beautiful  clearing. 
A  tidy  woman,  with  two  or  three  small  children,  and  a  tall  lad,  received 
them  with  a  welcome.  "  And  where  is  your  husband  ?"  said  the  survey- 
or ;  **gone  after  salt,  I  suppose."  ** Bless  you,  no,"  she  answered; 
^  gone  away  over  into  Illinois,  or  somewhere  off  there*  He  is  bewitched 
after  them  new  countries." 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  the 
writer  in  question,  that  he  is  not  authorized  as  an  evangelist  to  proclaim 
a  new  covenant  fhrni  the  Almighty ;  nor  yet  to  act  as  priest,  to  introduce 
a  new  deity  in  mythology:  t^t  that,  in  the  language  of  the  squatter's 
wifo,  he  is  only  ^^  bewitched^"  like  some  others,  **  after  them  new 
countries." 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  our  time,  is  in  the  confusion  of  ideas 
that  is  produced  by  such  writings  as  the  article  alluded  to.  People  whose 
minds  are  not  disciplined  to  precision  of  thought,  are  mystified  by  this  per- 
sonification of  our  own  passions  as  deities ;  and  soon  find  themselves  in- 
volved in  a  labyrinth  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  through  the  grand 
but  simple  truth,  which  has  raised  us  above  heathen  idolatry  and  its  most 
magnificent  barbarisms,  that  ^  there  are  no  Gods  but  onk." 

Temporary  success  may  mislead  us  into  the  belief  that  his  injunctions  can 
be  disregarded  with  impunity,  or  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  construe  them 
in  the  way  most  convenient  for  our  present  purposes ;  but  history  com- 
bines with  scripture  to  establish  the  momentous  fact  that,  while  the  unjust 
and  rapacious  may  spread  for  a  time  "  as  the  green-bay  tree,"  yet  the 
time  comes  at  length  when  they  pass  away  so  entirely  that  they  cannet 
even  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Notwithstanding  our  success  in 
war,  we  have  as  great  reason  to  bear  this  in  mind  as  any  nation  that 
exists. 
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HUMBEft  Tin. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. 

PovGHKKVPsiBf  the  Seat  of  justice  of  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York,  is  located 
on  the  east  bauk  of  the  Hudson,  78  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  76  from  Albany.  Its  name  is  corrupted  from  A-po-keep-sing,  signiQr- 
ing  '^safe  harbor."  The  Tillage  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the 
water's  edge,  on  a  flat  of  table  land  containing  1,768  acres,  and  eloTatad 
200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  whose  shores  present  a  bold  and 
somewhat  picturesque  appearance.  A  small  stream,  called  Fall  Creek, 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Hudson,  near  the  steamboat  landing,  with 
an  average  perpendicular  descent  of  160  feet,  which  iurnishes  water- 
power  for  several  manufacturing  establishments.  Poughkeepsie  is  admi- 
rably located  for  trade,  having  an  extensive  back  country,  accessible  by 
food  roads,  and  noted  for  its  productiveness  and  high  state  of  cultivation. 
It  was  founded  in  1735,  and  incorporated  in  1801.  The  township  was 
organized  in  1788.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  enterprise  and 
public  spirit,  and  are  extremely  liberal  in  expenditures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  village.  Anoong  the  public  buildings  are  13  churches,  viz :  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Dutch  Reformed,  1  Congregational ist,  2  Episcopalian,  1 
Baptist,  2  Methodist,  2  Friends,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Universal  ist,  and  1 
African  ;  a  Court  house.  Market  house,  and  a  Collegiate  School,  which 
is  137  by  77  feet,  and  located  on  an  eminence  which  commands  an  exten* 
uve  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  village  is  amply  supplied 
with  water  by  means  of  an  extensive  artificial  reservoir.  Here  are  also 
about  80  to  100  stores  ;  3  banking-houses,  with  a  capital  of  9550,000  ; 
and  nearly  1,000  dwelling-houses.  In  colonial  times,  the  Legislature 
held  its  sessions  at  this  place ;  and  here  the  Convention  met  which  rati- 
fied the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788.  In  1835,  a  company  was  organ- 
ized for  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk,  with  a  capital  of  9200,000. 
About  the  same  time,  the  village  enterprise  was  directed  to  the  whaling 
business.  Two  companies  were  accordingly  incorporated,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  9400,000,  who  purchased  the  interest  of  a  prior  asso- 
ciation in  2  vessels  and  constructed  5  additional  ones,  viz :  the  New  Eng- 
kiod,  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Factor,  Newark,  and  Sarah,  averaging  about 
800  tons  each.  Like  all  similar  experiments  on  the  Hudson,  the  enter- 
prise failed  of  success,  and  a  serious  loss  resulted  to  the  stockholders.  The 
present  trade  of  the  village  gives  employment  to  3  barges,  viz :  the  Clin- 
ton, Poughkeepsie,  and  Exchange ;  and  about  18  sailing  vessels,  viz  : — 

John  C.  Baxter tons 

^'nnah  Ann. 

Comet , 

ChaHes  D.  Belden 

Mary 

(krron 

Stmoel  Coddington 80 

Judge  Swift 65 

Sharon 80 

Three  barges  (average) 675 

Total , tons  1,929 


74 

Henry  Brewster.. 

...tons        75 

85 

Merchant 

40 

80 
95 

Java •, 

Firet  Consul 

65 

S5 

50 

Linnet. 

70 

55 

60 

80 

Martin  Van  Buren.... 

90 

65 

Montezuma...  

75 

80 

Chatham 

100 
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Tbe  amount  of  assessments  Btum  1818  to  1845,  so  far  as  thej  can  be 
obtained,  are  as  follows : — 

ASSSSSMKNT  OF  REAL  AlfD  ntSOHAL  ESTATE. 


Ymm.  Real  EsUte. 

1818 |>1,803.605 


1819. 
1822. 
1823. 
1825.. 

1826.. 
1827.. 
1835.. 


1,649,115 
1,51^.340 
1,512,220 
1,439,355 
l,.502,5eT 
1,532.990 
1,242,215 


Pataonal. 
$426,150 
390,000 
44€i.600 
615,520 
464,020 
514,400 
789.439 
277,850 


Tmi*.  RaalErtate. 

1836 $2,423,650 

1838 2.584,730 


1839.. 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
1846... 


2,624,342 
2,560,008 
2,547,006 
2,454,873 
1^0,280 


91,316,760 
1^4,155 
1,833,713 
1,746,096 
1.686,^4 
€95,550 
639,975 


The  statistics  of  the  population,  as  giyen  in  the  following  paragraph, 
are  ibrived  from  the  census  of  1845  : — 

CEMSUS  OF  FOUGHOEPSIB  FOR  1845. 

Population— Males,  5,672;  females,  6,119;  total,  ll,79l-'^-flubject  to  militia  daty,  796; 
entiUed  to  vote,  2,225 ;  naturalized  aliens,  800 ;  paopers,  222 ;  Dotives  of  New  Yoik 
State,  9,112  ;  natives  of  other  States,  874 ;  natives  of  foreign  countries,  1,803  ;  colortd 
persons  not  taxed,  436;  do.  do.  taxed,  48;  do.  do.  entitled,  to  vote,  20  ;  deaf  and  donib, 
3 ;  blind,  6 ;  idiots,  2  ;  lunatics,  1 ;  Indians,  4 ;  births— male«,  253  ;  females,  208 ;  total, 
461 ;  deaths— males,  122 ;  females,  123 ;  total,  245— fermers  and  agricalturists,  30t ; 
manafacturers,  131 ;  merchants,  184;  mei^anics,  696;  deigymeo,  22;  attorneys,  36 ; 
physicians  and  sargeons,  18. 

There  are  several  excellent  schools  and  academies  in  Poughkeepsic. 
Sut  few,  if  any,  towns  in  the  State  appropriate  more  money  to  the  par- 
poser  M  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


1  academy. .'....... 

1  female  seminary 

16  private  and  select  seminaries... 
15  common  schools 


Coat. 
(13,300  ) 

14,571  \ 
139  600 
8,555 


Total. 


4^175,926         1^76 


AGRICQLTUSB. 


Bariey 

•Buckwheat 

Wheat- 

Corn. 

Rye 

Oats 

FeaA 

Beans. 

Turnips.. 

Potatoes 

Pounds  of  flax.... 


Aeras  eoltivatdd.  Aons  harv'd. 

64  

a38A  

1,365}  li406i 

1,8494  55,345 

323  3,592 

1,9684  75,151 

1661-80     


39  43-80 
829} 


Bmh.iaisad. 
100 


8,738 


98 

4,132 

19,946 

360 


XAinn^ACTUBB. 


S.grit-miUs f  85,851 


1  saw-mill.. 

Idl-milL 

3  cotton  factories... 
3  woollen  factories.. 
1  iron-works.. 


2,000 

8,000 

16,300 

102,000 

28,000 

Ivopefactory 15,000 


Hat*l  cofu'd.  Val.  inan*d. 
(102,336 
4,000 
10,000 
52.250 
147,000 
40,000 
22,000 


Mat*leom*d.  VaLaMiU 
1  dyeingand  printing 

establishment (600        (liSOO 

3  tanneries 26,305         37,761 

2breweriesL. 85,290        

Totil 9396,346    9416|547 
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Keat  caule... 

Mcfa  COWB.. 

Horses 


Fleecea... 


2,072 
1,327 
991 
5,659 
3,631 
3,650 


Wool « Iba.  9,987 

Butter 110,500 

Retail  Btorca 164 

Oroceries 63 

Pabiicbouae*. ^ 15 


Eagle  Brbwekt.  This  celebrated  establishment,  located  near  the 
river,  is  owned  and  conducted  by  Messrs.  M.  Vassar  dt  Co.  It  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Vassar  in  1835,  and  employs  a  capital  of  $150,000.  The 
entire  establishment  covers  an  area  of  85,000  square  feet.  It  consumes, 
oa  an  average,  60,000  bnshels  of  barley,  and  50,000  lbs.  of  hops,  valued 
at  850,000 ;  and  manufactures  20,000  barrels  of  ale,  beer,  and  porter, 
amounting  to  9100,000.  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  about  40, 
whose  average  wages  amount  to  910,000  per  year.  Hours  of  labor,  per 
day,  10  to  12. 

■Pblton's  Carpet  Factory.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pelton,  the  proprietor 
of  this  concern,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Ingrain  carpeting  in 
1837,  and  has  a  capital  invested  of  920,000.  His  establishment  consumes 
190,000  lbs.  of  wool  and  worsted  per  year,  which  yield  60,000  yards, 
valued  at  945,000.  It  runs  90  spindles  and  29  looms,  which  give  em- 
ployment to  60  hands,  at  the  average  wages  of  913,000  per  annum. 
Hours  of  labor,  11. 

Wappinoer's  Creek  is  a  small  post-village  of  Dutchess  County,  on  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  in  the  north,  and,  flowing  south*- 
WBst,  enters  the  Hudson  near  New  Hamburg.  This  stream  furnishes  ah 
abundant  water-power  through  its  whole  extent,  and  there  are  several 
manufactories  upon  it  which  are  now  in  successful  operation.  The  most 
extensive,  however,  is  that  of  the  Franklindale  Company,  which  was  erect- 
ed in  1844,  and  is  located  a  few  miles  from  the  Hudson.  The  most  ac- 
tive partner  is  James  Ingham,  Esq.,  who  is  also  president  of  the  company. 
This  establishment  runs  10,400  spindles  and  250  looms,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  200  operatives.  It  comprises  one  building  200  by  42  feet, 
and  5  stories  high.  Capita],  9100,000.  The  annual  disbursements  are 
asfollows:— Wages,  948,000;  cotton,  520,000  lbs.;  oil,  91,500.  This 
amount  of  labor  and  material  are  estimated  to  yield  72,600  pieces  of 
printing  cloths  per  annum.  Hours  of  labor,  12.  Agents  in  New  York, 
Messrs.  Garaar  dc  Co.  * 


lit.  Till.— A  6E!IER1L  STiTISTICAL  SOCIETT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  THB  EdITOK  of  THE  MSKCHAim*    MaSASIIII. 

I  SEE,  from  the  December  number  of  your  periodical,  that  George  Tucker, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  suggested  to  the  friends  of  exact  information  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  a  General  Statistical  Society  for  the  whole  of  the 
united  States.  Wishing  to  strike  hands  with  him  in  this  enterprise,  I 
submit  to  your  columns  a  response  to  his  suggestion,  with  some  further  re- 
marks on  the  value  of  such  a  society. 

In  his  interesting  paper,  Mr.  Tucker  has  shown  the  value  of  accurate 
information  of  this  kind  to  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.     Having  for 
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some  years  directed  my  attention  to  various  fields  of  philosophical  researclit 
I  have  learned  that  the  embarrassments  attending  every  inquiry,  from  a 
want  of  experimental  facts,  are  almost  insurmountable. 

You  are  well  aware  that  abstruse  speculations  and  metaphysical  disqoi* 
•itions  are  of  but  little  service  in  the  speedy  advancement  of  truth.  When 
speaking  against  the  prejudices  of  individuals,  our  syllogisms  are  of  little 
consequence.  We  may  feel,  and  know  for  ourselves,  that  our  propositions 
are  truthful,  and  we  may  pursue  a  chain  of  reasoning  which  we  think  suf* 
ikuent  to  convince  the  dullest  miuds  ;  still,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  eveiy 
hundred,  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  securing  even  a  favorable  opinion  of 
our  views.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  want  o(  exact  information— of  fiu^ts, 
which  stand  out  in  characters  that  cannot  be  controverted. 

By  implication  there  was  a  great  truth  in  the  exordium  of  that  Senator, 
who  introduced  his  speech  with  the  remark,  **  I  come  before  you  not  with 
the  figures  of  rhetoric,  but  with  the  figures  of  arithmetic"  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  his  propositions  with  a  bulwark  of  mathematical  calcula* 
tions  that  startled  the  bravest  of  his  opponents.  It  is  a  common  thing  to 
hear  orators  putting  forth  their  ^  figures  of  rhetoric**  with  such  a  flourish 
as  to  succeed  in  pleasing  for  a  short  time ;  but  they  signally  fail  in  pro« 
ducing  conviction,  or  in  making  even  a  lasting  impression.  The  essayist, 
with  Blair  and  Whately  before  him,  and  with  the  deepest  earnestness  and 
most  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  he  writes,  closes  up  a  classical  arti- 
cle enforcing  some  great  doctrine  as  he  regards  it,  and  sends  it  forth  with 
the  expectation  that  it  will  convict  and  convert  by  thousands*  But  lo  I  it 
meets  no  response ;  every  opponent  of  its  principle  rises  from  its  perusal 
with  a  sneer,  and  clings,  with  still  greater  strength,  to  his  preconceptions. 
But  did  the  orator  and  essayist  fortify  the  ratios  of  premises  and  conclu- 
sions with  those  of  mathematical  proportions,  they  would  succeed  in  break- 
ing up  the  foundations  of  error,  and  in  fixing  the  truth  upon  the  public 
mind.  Under  the  present  system  of  promulgation,  the  progress  of  truth 
has  been  stow.  It  is  time  her  principles  were  ^  cyphered  our' — shown  up 
conclusively  in  figures  which  cannot  lie.  To  impress  this  matter  more 
strongly,  I  will  be  more  definite.  Accurate  and  extensive  statistical  in- 
^rmation  is  needed  on  many,  if  not  all,  the  great  questions  that  now  agi- 
tate the  public  mind.     For  instance : — 

I.  (Capital  Punishmbnt.  The  subject  of  the  death  penalty  has  been 
under  discussion  for  many  years,  and  its  opponents  have  continued  gradu- 
ally, though  slowly,  to  increase.  It  would  seem  that  the  truth  on  this 
subject  ought  to  be  almost  self-evident  to  every  mind.  Nothing  can  be  of 
greater  moment ;  for,  where  the  life  of  a  human  being  is  concerned,  the 
greatest  caution  and  solemnity  should  be  observed  in  every  deliberation. 
ft  is  either  right  or  wrong  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-being  for  crime ;  and 
it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the  right  and  wrong  be  known.  Why  is 
there  not  more  unanimity  in  this  matter  7  Why  hetYe  the  legislatures  of 
but  two  or  three  States  been  yet  induced  to  abolish  this  extreme  penalty, 
if  it  be  really  wrong  to  take  life  under  any  circumstances  ?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause  of  the  want  of  exact  practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  this 
Sampson  of  the  Criminal  Code  ?  Statistical  fiicts  are  needed  which  bear 
upon  this  subject  in  every  point  of  view.  Such  information  as  might  be 
collected  would  enable  every  one  to  understand  the  dictates  of  truth  and 
justice  in  this  matter.  We  want  fiicts  on  the  following  points  : — 1.  The 
proportion  of  executions  to  the  whole  population  in  the  various  countries, 
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tad  cmder  different  stateB  of  societj.  2.  Facts  showing  the  intellectual 
tad  moral  standing  of  every  people.  3.  Pacts  showing  the  comparative 
mfluence  of  severitj  and  lenity  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  4.  Facts  showing  in  figures,  which  ever  tell  the  truth,  the  efficacj 
of  capital  punishment  in  preventing  crime.  5.  Facts  showing  the  copdl* 
tion  of  the  culprit  from  infancy,  so  that  we  may  know  the  real  causes  of 
crime,  and  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  true  means  of  prevention* 
6.  Facts  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  various  passions  when  manifested 
towards  the  criminal,  such  as  hate  and  scorn,  giving  rise  to  violent  treat- 
ment ;  and  of  kindness,  producing  a  friendship  for  the  unfortunate.  7.  Facts 
showing  whether  the  expense  of  crime  would  not,  if  properly  applied,  fur- 
nish the  means  of  education  to  every  child  of  man,  so  that  all  will  become 
viftdoos  and  happy. 

Facts  might  be  collected  on  all  these  points,  as  well  as  on  all  others 
hearing  on  the  subject,  which  would  forever  put  at  rest  the  discussion, 
and  settle  the  punitory  policy  on  such  a  basis,  as  will  best  subserve  the 
public  good.  Statistical  arguments  will  ever  ^rce  conviction  upon  every 
candid  mind.  A  General  Statistical  Society  might,  therefore,  be  of  infi- 
nite service  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement. 

IL  Pkison  DisciPLiifE.  A  somewhat  rancorous  discussion  is  agitating 
the  minds  of  those  who  direct  their  attention  to  this  important  subject. 
This  question  might  also  be  settled  correctly,  did  we  possess  the  proper 
statistical  information,  which  the  society  in  question  could  readily  procure. 
In  addition  to  the  points  noticed  under  the  head  of  Capital  Punishment, 
which  also  have  an  important  bearing  on  Pristm  Discipline,  we  need  facts 
on  the  following  topics  : — 1.  Accurate  information  concerning  the  results 
of  various  modes  of  treating  the  vicious  in  prisons,  gaols,  houses  of  cor- 
rection, and  in  general  society.  This  would  give  us  much  truth  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  tell  us  how  it  can  be  correctly  in* 
flaenced.  2.  We  want  facts  concerning  the  development  of  the  mind  un- 
der all  circumstances,  so  that  we  may  know  what  are  the  best  influences 
that  can  be  gathered  around  every  mind.  Had  we  information  on  this 
whole  subject,  stated  in  the  **  figures  of  arithmetic,'*  we  could  learn  how 
to  make  the  wicked  better  instead  of  worse  ;  and,  instead  of  sending  them 
from  our  prisons  and  houses  of  correction  "tenfold  more  the  children  oC 
dtc,  than  before,  we  should  be  enabled  to  fit  them  fi>r  the  duties  of  social 
life,  and  make  them  valuable  members  of  the  community. 

UL  PuKisHMEirr.  The  question,  even,  whether  every  kind  of  punish- 
ment be  not  unnecessary,  injurious,  and  unjust,  is  being  mooted — whether, 
in  short,  society  has  any  right  to  inflict  pain  upon  any  of  her  members  for 
any  cause — whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  man  and  society,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  do  good,  instead  of  evil,  to  each  and  every  individual.  Here, 
it  will  be  seen,  a  thrust  is  made  at  the  whole  penal  code ;  and>iot  a  few 
of  the  choicest  minds  of  the  country  are  arrayed  against  every  species  of 
ponisbment.  They  say,  that  if  society  would  provide  all  the  young  with 
that  degree  of  education  which  she  is  under  obligation  to  furnish,  there 
wooki  l^  no  need  of  inflicting  pain  foroflences;  that  society,  in  neglecting 
this  duty,  b  the  first  offender,  and  consequently,  is  unjust  in  punishing  the 
consequences  of  her  own  wrong.  Whether  this  reasoning  be  true  or 
Use,  it  is  all-important  to  determine  ;  fi;>r,  if  it  be  correct,  multitudes  are 
constantly  being  grievously  injured,  against  which  injuries  the  public  con* 
science  should  rebel ;  but  if  it  be  false,  then  it  is  equaUy  important  that 
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the  spread  of  ialsehood  should  be  stayed,  and  lU  advocates  8iIeiioedr» 
There  are  fact^  enough  to  settle  all  the  principles  of  penal  law;  and  all 
that  is  required  Is,  a  little  more  care  in  collecting  them.  Nothing  now 
seems  to  be  settled  on  this  subject  Even  tbe  ol)ject  of  laws  which  taka 
cognizance  of  ofiences,  is  not  understood — whether  it  be  to  frighten  or  re- 
form the  wicked — whether  it  be  to  send  the  offender  out,  under  an  armed 
escort,  with  chains  dangling  at  his  heels,  to  labor  on  the  public  streets-^or 
whether  he  should  be  neatly  clad,  holding  a  book  instead  of  a  hand-cuff; 
having  the  company  of  men  armed  with  goodness  instead  of  guns,  and 
meeting  the  tear  of  sympathy,  instead  of  the  stern  and  savage  stare  of  the 
tyrant. 

IV.  Thb  Government  of  Fobce.  It  remains  also  a  vexata  quegtio 
whether  the  least  infliction  of  violence,  either  upon  young  or  old,  be  not  aa 
injury,  and  in  no  respect,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  a  benefit.  Tl^ 
influence  of  the  rod  in  the  family  and  school  is  not  yet  understood.  To 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  we  need  facts  on  the  following 
points  : — 1.  What  proportion  of  the  wrong-doers  come  from  families  in 
which  the  rod  was  an  instrument  of  discipline,  and  what  portion  are  fh>i» 
fiimilies  in  which  government  has  been  according  to  the  law  of  love, 
which  forbids  all  violent  treatment  of  every  character.  2.  Instances 
where  the  violent  have  been  subdued  by  gentleness,  and  the  wicked  con- 
verted by  kindness.  3.  Instances  where  severity  has  ruined  those  who 
have  been  its  objects,  as  well  as  when  it  has  been  salutary.  4.  Instances 
where  kindness  and  love  have  been  ruinous  in  the  influence,  as  well  as 
where  they  have  been  benefcial  in  elevating  the  young.  5.  Facts  to 
show  whether  the  child  is  ever  spoiled  by  *'  sparing  the  ixxL"  In  pursv^ 
ing  these  inquiries,  we  should  become  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  non- 
resistance,  and  ten  thousand  other  questions,  of  importance  to  the  high* 
est  well-being  of  man.  The  facts  are  developed  in  every-day  life.  Ex- 
perience is  the  most  prolific  source  of  knowledge — a  source  which  is  too 
much  neglected.  The  society  in  question  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  practical  life,  where  observation  would  throw  light  npon  the  ia* 
terior  of  human  existence,  and  dissipate  the  darkness  that  brooda  over 
much  of  human  action  that  seems  inexplicable. 

V.  Laws  fok  the  Collection  of  Debt.  Some  thinkers  have  the 
presumption  to  question  the  benefits  that  are  said  to  result  from  the  instito* 
tion  of  the  civil  courts.  It  is  thought  that  the  laws  by  which  debts  are  forci^ 
bly  collected,  and  the  disputes  of  the  people  in  their  business  relations  ad- 
justed, are  productive  of  little  good  compared  with  the  great  injuries  re- 
suiting  therefrom.  This  conclusion  results  from  the  following  premises  : — 
1.  No  law  should  be  made  or  supported  whose  primary  influence  is  for  the 
gratification  and  development  of  the  evil  passions ;  but  such  is  the  primaij 
influence  of  laws  for  the  collection  of  debt ;  therefore,  &c.  2.  No 
laws  should  be  enacted  or  supported  which  place  the  means  of  happi- 
ness of  any  family  or  person  in  the  control  of  another ;  but  laws  fur  the 
collection  of  debt  do  thus  give  one  man  the  mastery  of  another,  and  evea 
of  many  others  ;  therefore,  dec.  3.  No  laws  should  be  sanctioned  which 
make  the  hall  of  justice  the  arena  of  contending  passions  ;  but  laws  i(tf 
the  collection  of  debt  do  thus  prostitute  justice  ;  therefore,  dz;c  4.  No 
laws  should  be  approved  which  tend  to  unseat  the  sentiment  of  honor 
in  the  public  mind ;  but  the  laws  in  question  have  this  tendency  be- 
cause credit  is  generally  given  to  them  instead  of  to  the  integrity  of  tlis 
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debtor,  tberaby  degrading  biro  in  bis  own  estimation,  and  weakening 
bu  self-respect ;  therefi>re,  i^;.  5.  Laws  sbould  not  be  supported  which 
interfere  with  the  business  reUttions  of  the  people  to  an  unnecessary 
degree :  the  laws  Cor  the  collection  of  debt  do  thus  interfere  ;  therefore, 
4(c.  6.  Laws  which  induce  a  violation  of  proper  economy  are  false^ 
and  should  be  repealed :  the  laws  in  question  do  induce  such  a  via* 
lation,  because  the  expense  of  prosecuting  causes  in  court  is  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  collections  made  through  the  court ;  therefore, 
4k.  7.  There  should  be  no  laws  that  weaken  public  credit,  or  tend  to 
diminish  confidence  between  man  and  man  :  these  laws  do  weaken  credit 
and  destroy  confidence,  by  diminishing  the  inducement  for  the  young 
to  establish  a  good  reputation,  that  their  worth  may  command  credit ; 
therefore,  di^. 

To  develop  the  truth  on  this  subject,  abundance  of  statistical  infbrma* 
tion  is  accessible,  which  will  not  be  collected  except  through  the  agencjf 
of  the  proposed  society.  Facts  could  then  be  brought  before  the  people 
that  would  demonstrate  the  folly  of  **  going  to  law,"  when  frequently 
PMich  is  expended  to  get  a  little,  and  much  moral  worth  sacrificed  on  the 
Arine  to  avarice. 

VL  The  Social  Condition.  Perhaps  no  subject  is  receiving  mora 
attention  at  this  time  than  the  social  relations  of  mankind.  They  are  in* 
teresting  a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  who  press  their  peculiar  views  of 
reform  with  an  obstinacy  which  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  ridicule,  contempt, 
or  &ilures  in  experimental  operations.  With  them,  these  social  relations 
are  a  great  fact — a  thorough  reality,  with  which  the  wail  of  Ireland,  and 
the  wickedness  and  woe  of  a  large  part  of  humanity,  have  something  to  do. 
They  think,  in  looking  upon  the  scarred  portion  of  the  human  family,  that 
the  *'  mind  your  own  business''  policy  has  worked  sad  results,  and  that 
man  has  something  to  do  for  his  neighbor ;  and  whether  he  act  as  an  in- 
dividual or  as  a  State,  he  must  regard  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as  of 
himself.  We  have,  therefore,  some  settlement  to  make  with  this  social 
question,  and  the  sooner  we  post  up  the  great  ledger  of  facts  bearing  upon 
if  the  better.  The  day-books  of  human  experience  have  been  filled,  vol- 
ume after  volume,  for  several  thousand  years  ;  and  such  as  escape  the  ob« 
Urion  of  age,  should  be  preserved  for  reference.  Humanity  should  know 
the  state  of  her  afi&irs.  As  a  prudent  man  of  business  sets  ofiT  the  losses 
Against  the  profits,  and  the  expenditures  against  the  income,  so  that  he 
May  know  whether  he  be  ascending  or  descending  the  slope  of  existence! 
and  be  enabled  to  govern  himself  accordingly,  so  the  great  social  man,  the 
aggregate  of  mortals,  shoukl  know  how  fast  the  wealth  of  the  few  is  in- 
creasing, and  consequently  also  the  poverty  of  the  many,  and  what  meana 
ean  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  general  sum  of  happiness. 

VH.  Education.  This  great  idea  of  educating  the  mass,  of  dififusing 
knowledge  universally,  has  not  yet  lost  its  meaning,  nor  the  burning  ardor 
it  occasioned  wholly  died  out.  The  whole  subject  has  been  talked  over 
and  over  ten  thousand  times ;  and  it  seems  that  little  further  emphasis 
can  be  given  to  it,  unless  the  people  be  lashed  with  the  syllogisms  of  ma- 
thematics— be  startled  with  a  glance  at  the  endless  footings  credited  to 
that  old  bankrupt,  ignorance,  that  never  pays,  except  in  his  own  coin  of  all 
sorts  of  unwelcome  things.  Let  us,  then,  have  the  facts  concerning  the 
doings  of  ignorance  and  education,  that  we  may  stand  committed,  and  put 
forth  efiToru  commensurate  with  the  good  that  is  promised.     And  how 
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sball  we  obtain  these  facts,  if  they  be  not  obtained  by  men  acting  under 
the  auspices  of  such  a  society  as  the  one  proposed  f  The  facts  that  are 
yearly  collected  by  the  Wardens  of  our  penitentiaries,  and  others  who  have 
the  guardianship  of  the  vicious  and  criminal,  are  so  imperfect,  as  to  be  of 
little  account  compared  with  the  proofs  that  might  be  Jsrought  from  such 
sources,  of  the  direful  course  of  ignorance,  and  the  redeeming  power  d 
a  true  education.  For  instance,  the  warden  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
reports,  for  1847,  that  of  the  445  convicts  in  prison,  297  can  read  and 
write  ;  69  can  read  print  only ;  19  cannot  read  intelligibly;  37  learned 
to  read  since  committed  to  prison  ;  and  23  cannot  read  nor  write.  Now, 
of  the  297  who  could  read  and  write,  we  should  be  informed  how  many 
ever  made  use  of  the  acquisition  ;  for  certainly  the  person  who  can  read, 
but  never  does  read,  possesses  no  educational  advantage  over  him  who 
knows  nothing  of  written  language.  To  be  sure,  these  figures  tell  much 
for  the  cause  of  education ;  for  60  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
when  they  entered  the  prison,  are  about  one-seventh  of  445,  which  is 
over  14  per  cent ;  that  is,  1  :  14  of  the  prisoners  cannot  read  and  write ; 
while,  by  the  census  of  the  people  of  the  State,  1 :  44  cannot  read  and  write. 
But,  were  such  statistics  taken  more  minutely,  I  have  no  doubt  that  at 
least  80 :  100,  or  80  per  cent  of  all  the  convicts,  either  cannot  read,  or 
never  made  use  of  the  ability. 

VIII.  Poverty.  We  want,  also,  accurate  statistics,  telling  all  about  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  that  we  may  know  if  the  extension  of  educational 
privileges,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  will  not  eventually  ban* 
ish  all  the  evil^  resulting  from  poverty,  by  enabling  all  to  command  the 
resources  they  need,  by  improving  the  benevolence  of  the  human  family, 
and  by  more  equally  distributing  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  for  this  time,  concerning  the  importance  of  such 
a  society  as  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Tucker.  There  is  now  no  thoroogh 
system  of  coUecting  statistical  information  on  any  point  touched  above, 
nor,  indeed,  on  any  subject  whatever.  Thus,  the  most  valuable  kind  of 
knowledge  is  now  lost.     This  should  not  be. 

Mr.  lacker  has  spoken  of  a  general  society,  to  be  located  at  New  York 
or  Philadelphia.  I  think  there  should  be  auxiliary  societies  in  every  city 
and  principal  town  in  the  country,  in  order  that  collections  may  be  made 
from  the  broadest  field  possible,  and  under  the  roost  varied  circumstances. 
Delegates  from  the  auxiliaries  might  meet  once  a  year,  in  general  society, 
at  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  to  report  progress,  and  discuss  the  be«t 
mode  of  collecting  facts,  &c. ;  but  the  auxiliaries,  I  think,  should  meet  at 
least  quarterly.  At  these  quarterly  meetings,  attention  would  be  awakened 
to  the  great  object  of  the  society.  Individuals  will  do  little  to  forward  a 
public  enterprise  when  acting  single-handed  and  alone.  Unless  there  be 
some  strong  selfish  incentive,  man  ne^s  the  strength  and  enei^  derived 
firom  association  with  his  fellows. 

Hoping,  therefore,  this  subject  will  receive  further  attention, 

I  remain  respectfully  yours, 

L*  A.  HiBB* 

Cincinnati^  Ohh. 
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IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISION — ^ACTIONS  OF  TROVER. 

In  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  at  Chambers.  John  A.  Underwood  vs, 
Daniel  Felter,  jr.;  Godfrey  Patterson  dz.  Co.  vs.  the  same ;  George  Harden  vs.  the 
sanEie ;  William  P.  Dixon  vs.  the  same  ;  Bowen  &,  McNamee  rs.  the  same. 

These  were  five  actions  of  trover,  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  a  large 
amount  of  goods  alleged  to  l^ave  been  fraudulently  obtained  by  the  defendant  from 
the  various  parties,  pTaintilT^.  The  defendant  was  arrested,  and  held  to  bail  in 
each  suit. 

Orders  were  granted,  calling  upon  the  plainti^  in  each  case  to  show  cause  of 
action,  and  wby  the  defendant  should  not  be  discharged  upon  his  own  bond.  Upon 
the  return  day  of  the  orders,  cause  was  shown  ;  audit  appeared  (and  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  the  question  then  to  be  determined,  it  was  admitted)  that  the  defendant 
was  indebted  to  each  plaintiff  in  the  amount  alleged ;  that  he  obtained  the  goods 
from  him,  upon  which  the  indebtness  accrued,  by  fraud  and  false  pretences ;  and 
that,  at  the  time  when  he  thus  obtained  the  goods,  he  gave  to  them,  severally,  his 
promissory  notes  for  the  amounts,  payable  at  a  future  day  thereafter,  which  had 
passed,  and  that  said  notes  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the  respective  plaintifis. 
It  further  appeared,  that  two  indictments  had  been  found  against  the  defendant  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  ;  one  upon  the  complaint  of 
Underwood,  and  the  other  upon  the  complaint  of  Patterson ;  that  the  other  plaintiff 
were  cognizant  of,  but  not  parties  in  procuring  said  indictments ;  that,  upon  one 
of  said  indictments,  a  requisition  liad  issued  from  the  Governor  of  New  York  to 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana ;  that,  upon  that  requisition,  he  had  been  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ;  and  that,  after  giving  bail  upon  the  indictments,  ho 
was  arrested  upon  the  several  writs  of  capias  ad  respondendum^  which  issued  in 
these  suits.  It  further  appeared,  by  the  affidavits  of  the  plaintifls  Underwood 
and  Patterson,  that  the  criminal  proceedings  against  the  defendant  were  taken  in 
ffood  faith,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  person  of  the  defendant  within 
me  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  that  they  might  hold  him  to  bail  in  a  civil  suit;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  civil  proceedings  were  not  thought  of  by  them,  or  sug- 
gested to  them,  until  after  the  amount  of  his  bail  had  been  determined  by  the 
Criminal  Court. 

Upon  these  facts  Ogden  Hoffinan,  Esq.,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  moved  hi« 
discharge  on  the  following  grounds : — 

1st.  That  the  promissory  notes  of  the  defendant,  which  he  had  given  for  the 
goods  obtained,  had  neither  been  tendered  nor  surrendered  to  him  ;  and  that  this 
was  a  legal  requisite  before  the  action  of  trover  could  be  brought  That  the  ac- 
tion, being  based  upon  the  alleged  invalidity  of  the  contract  of  sale,  by  reason  of 
fraud,  and  the  plaintiff  seeking  to  rescind  it,  must  place,  or  ofier  to  place,  the  de- 
fendant in  the  same  situation  m  which  he  was  before  the  sale,  by  tendering  or 
delivering  to  him  everything  which  he  had  received  upon  the  contract. 

In  support  of  this,  be  cited  cases  from  the  4  Mass.  Reports,  and  the  Ist  and  3d 
of  Denio. 

9d.  That  the  defendant,  having  been  brought  into  the  State  by  requisition,  which 
isBued  upon  indictments  found  against  him  upon  the  complamt  of  the  plaintiffi 
in  two  of  the  cases,  and  with  the  assent  and  co^iizance  of  the  other  plaintiff^ 
he  could  not  be  held  to  bail  by  them,  in  civil  suits,  while  here  answering  to  the 
criminal  charge ;  that  this  would  enable  creditors  to  use  the  criminal  process  of 
the  State  as  a  mere  pretext  to  bring  their  debtors  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ODurt,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  debts  by  arrest  in  civil  actions ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  affidavits  of  the  parties,  the  Court  was  bound  to  presume  that 
the  collection  of  their  debts,  by  the  creditors,  was  their  primary  object  in  institat- 
mg  the  criminal  proceedings. 
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In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Hoffman  cited  a  MS.  case  in  the  Saperior 
Court  of  New  York,  of  "  Wood  vs.  Ritchie." 

Francis  H.  Upton,  Esq.,  counsel  for  each  of  the  plaintifls,  replied  as  follows  : — 

iBt.  That  where  a  party  seeks  to  set  aside  a  contract  of  sale  upon  the  ^ound 
of  fraud,  and  to  that  end  brings  his  action  of  trover,  if  he  has  received  nothing 
upon  the  contract  but  the  promissory  note  of  the  drfendant,  he  need  not  deliver  up, 
or  tender,  this  note  to  the  defendant  before  bringing  the  action — it  is  sufficient  if 
it  be  produced  at  the  trial  tu  be  cancelled ;  that  the  distinction  is  between  the  mere 
note  cf  the  defendant,  and  the  note  of  a  third  party,  or  other  property ;  that  this  dis* 
tinction  is  obviously  well  founded  in  principle,  and  is  taken  by  the  authorities ; 
that  the  cases  cited  by  the  defendant's  counsel  were  cases  in  which  something 
mors  than  the  simple  written  promise  of  the  defendant  to  pay,  had  been  receiveS 
by  the  plaintiff.  He  cited  cases  in  22  Pick.  Reports,  18,  and  1  Metcalf,  667,  aa 
conclusive  upon  this  point. 

2d.  That  the  doctrine  that  a  creditor  cannot  hold  his  debtor  to  bail,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  trover,  for  fraudulently  obtaining  from  him  his  property,  because  the  credi- 
tor has  made  the  charge  of  fraud  against  the  debtor,  upon  which  he  has  been  in- 
dicted, and  upon  which  indictment  he  has  been  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  is  a  proposition  which  has  never  been  decided  by  any  Court,  and  can- 
not be  snstainea  upon  any  principle.  That  here,  the  distinction  is  between  the 
honajfide  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  creditor,  as  an  honest  citizen,  in  further- 
ance of  the  ends  of  public  justice,  (and  this  the  Court  is  bound  to  presume,  uniess 
the  contrary  clearly  appears,)  and  the  use,  by  the  creditor,  of  the  criminal  proceae 
of  the  State  as  a  mere  pretext  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  pursue  hia 
debtor  civUiter,  That  this  distinction  was  the  basis  of  the  decisions  m  9  Bing^ 
566,  and  8  B.  &  C,  769,  where  a  creditor,  finding  that  his  debtor  was  about  to 
depart  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  on  Sunday,  had  him  detained  upon  m 
criminal  charge  until  Monday,  and  then  held  him  to  bail  in  a  civil  action.  The 
defendant  was  discharsed*  This  distinction  was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  of 
New  York  in  \Q  Wend.,  636,  where  the  Court  say  that, "  if  the  argument  of  the 
defendant's  counsel,  who  moved  his  discharge,  that  the  criminal  proceeding  was 
a  mere  pretext  to  bring  the  defendant  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  against  him  civiliier,  had  been  supported  by  the  fads  of  fhs 
case,  the  deiiendant  would  have  been  discharged — as  it  was,  the  motion  was  de- 
nied." Mr.  Upton  further  replied,  that  no  reasons  for  the  decision  in  the  MS.  case, 
in  the  Saperior  Court,  were  recorded,  and  that  there  must  have  been  something 
peculiar  in  the  case,  to  bring  it  within  the  principle  established  in  the  Engltah 
cases,  and  in  the  16th  of  Wendell.  That  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  would  require  the  Court  to  aoopt  a  presumption,  not  only  in 
violation  of  a  well-established  l^al  presumption,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
facts  sworn  to. 

That,  until  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear,  the  Court  is  compelled,  as  matier  sf 
law,  to  presume  that  the  plaintiffi,  in  making  complaint  before  the  grand  jury 
a£[ainst  the  defendant,  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  were  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  abusing  the  criminal  process  to  subserve  their  own  private  ends.  That 
where,  upon  a  rule  to  show  cause,  the  plaintiff  (as  they  have  done  in  these  cases) 
purge  themselves,  by  positive  affidavit,  of  every  suspicion  of  the  abuse  charged 
agaiTist  them  by  the  affidavit  of  the  defendant  upon  **  information  and  belief,'*  the 
Court  cannot  discharge  the  defendant  uptm  common  bail,  without  a  disregard  of 
the  doctrine  established  in  the  10th  of  Wendell,  and  declaring  that  the  defendant, 
being  within  the  jurisdiotiMi  of  the  Court,  by  reason  of  an  indictment  found 
against  him  upon  the  complaint  of  the  plaintifi^  the  plaintiff  is,  ipso  facto,  precluded 
from  availing  himself  of  his  civil  rights. 

The  Court  (Judge  Edwards)  decided,  as  to  the^^^  ground  upon  which  the  die- 
charge  of  the  defendant  was  asked,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  authorities  were 
against  the  position  taken  b^  the  defendant's  counsel,  though  he  was  unable  to 
perceive  any  sound  distinction,  in  principle,  between  the  note  of  the  defendant 
and  that  of  a  third  person ;  and  but  for  the  authmities,  which  were  conclusive,  be 
•hould  have  sustained  the  defendant's  counsel  in  this  position,  and  discharge. 
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Upon  the  second  poiat,  without  giving  any  written  opinion,  or  entering  into  any 
elahorate  discassion  of  the  question,  the  Court  decided  that  the  defendant  should 
be  held  to  give  special  bail  in  each  of  the  cases,  except  those  of  John  A.  Under- 
wood and  Godfrey  Patterson,  et  al. ;  and  in  these,  that  he  should  be  dischar^ 
Upon  common  bail,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  the  complainants  in  the  crimp 
inal  proceeding,  through  whose  instrumentality  the  defendant  bad  been  brought 
witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

The  plaintiff,  in  these  two  cases,  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  next  gen» 
era!  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  Court  staying 
proceedings  therein,  pending  the  appeal. 


ACTHMI  TO  RECOVER  DAMAGES  FOR  A  BREACH  OF  WARRAFTT  IM  THE  SALE  OF  OPITM. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,)  Feb.,  1848.  Hen- 
afaaw.  Ward,  &  Co.  rs.  Reggio  &  Peloso. 

Thb  was  an  action  on  the  case,  to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  warranty 
in  the  sale  of  a  quantity  of  opium  ;  also  for  recovery  of  the  amount  paid  therefor, 
upon  the  ground  of  a  rescission  of  the  contract,  of  sale. 

At  the  trial,  evidence  was  introduced  proving  that  the  plaintifis  purchased  of 
the  defendants  eleven  cases  of  opium,  and  received  a  bill  ot  parcels,  in  which  the 
article  purchased  was  described  as  *M  1  cases  opium ;"  that  payment  was  made 
by  the  defendants'  note  on  8  months,  which  was  paid  at  maturity ;  that  theopiuBi 
was  received  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  kept  by  them  seve- 
ral months  before  it  was  opened  for  use ;  that  in  the  meantime  it  began  to  decay, 
or  decompose,  and  finally  lost  nearly  all  its  original  smell  and  appearance ;  that 
what  small  parcels  thereof  had  been  sold  bv  the  plaintifis,  before  tney  discovered 
what  it  was,  had  been  returned  to  them  ;  that  the  plaintifls  caused  the  article  to 
be  analyzed  bv  eminent  chemists,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was,  in  fact,  mere- 
ly that  part  of  opium  which  is  led,  and  thrown  away  as  dregs,  after  extracting 
Kom  it  the  morphia^  which  constitutes  its  medicinal  value  ;  that  these  dregs  were 
united  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  meconic  acid,  and  with  the  other  acids  and 
alkalies,  usually  found  in  genuine  opium  ;  and  that  the  meconic  acid,  which  ie 
usually  found  united  with  the  morphia,  was,  in  this  instance,  neutralized  by  the 
mtroductlon  of  powdered  marble,  so  that  the  whole  substance  thus  mixed  would 
pass  the  usual  chemical  tests,  and  was  calculated  to  deceive  chemists,  as  well  as 
druggists;  more  especially  as  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  the  vegetable  matter 
of  Uw  opium  were  not  apparently  disturbed  by  these  processes. 

It  was  also  testified  that  the  article  was  wholly  worthless,  and  of  no  value  for 
any  purpose ;  that  nearly  all  of  it  had  been  tendered  back  to  the  defendants  before 
bringing  this  suit,  but  that  it  was  not  received  by  them ;  that  the  article  was 
shipped  to  the  defendants,  in  Boston,  by  Braggeotti  &,  Co.,  of  London,  on  joint  ac- 
count; and  that  the  defendants  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  preparation  of 
the  opium,  and  were  wholly  innocent  of  any  wrongful  intentions  in  the  transac- 
tion. 

The  plaintlfi  did  not  claim^  in  this  case,  further  damages  than  merely  the  amount 
of  the  purchase  money,  and  interest 

WiLDB,  J.,  ruled,  that  if  the  jury  believed  that  the  article  was  not  opium,  and 
was  worthless,  then,  without  any  tender  thereof  to  the  defendants,  the  plainti^ 
were  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  claimed ;  the  description  on  the  bill  of  par- 
cels being  a  warranty  that  the  article  was  opium.  That,  if  the  article  was  not 
opium,  and  yet  was  not  wholly  worthless,  if  the  plaintiffs  had  done  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  done  as  to  the  tender  of  the  article  to  the  defendants,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescinding  the  contract,  then  the  plaintifis  were  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount  claimed. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintifli,  for  the  amount  paid  and  in- 
terest, amounting  to  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  doUars, 
ciffbty-nine  cents. 

IVm.  Whiting  fo?tbe  plaintiA,  C.  P.  Ciirtis  for  te  defendants. 
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VERBAL  PROMISES  TO  FAT  ANOTHER'S  DEBTS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES  VOID. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (Boston,  Mass.,)  1848.  James  H.  West,  a 
al,f  vs,  Cbartes  W.  Barker. 

This  was  an  action  to  retiover  the  sum  of  8146  96,  for  lumber  alleged  to  have 
been  delivered  to  one  N.  M.  Barker,  on  the  credit  of  the  defendant.  The  plain- 
tifls  ofiered  evidence  tending  to  show  that  N.  M.  Barker  went  to  them  to  purchase 
a  bill  of  lumber,  and  that  they  refused  to  trust  him,  on  the  ground  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  his  ability  to  pay ;  that  immediately  afterwards,  the  defendant  came  to 
the  place  of  business  of  the  plaintifis,  and  introduced  N.  M.  Barker  as  his  brother, 
and  said  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  lumber  which  his  brother  might  pui^ 
chase.  There  was,  also,  evidence  that  the  defendant,  on  the  bill  being  presented  to 
him  by  the  Attorney  with  whom  it  had  been  left  for  collection,  expressed  surprise 
at  its  amount,  and  said  he  did  not  expect  the  bill  was  for  more  tlian  thirty-five  or 
forty  dollars. 

The  defendant  contended  that,  if  any  promise  was  made  by  him  to  pay  the  debt 
of  N.  M.  Barker,  it  was  void,  not  being  in  writing,  as  within  the  Statute  of 
Frauds ;  that  the  plaintiffs  originally  gave  credit  to  N.  M.  Barker,  as  appeared  b? 
their  books  of  accounts,  in  which  the  items  in  the  bill  were  all  charged  to  N.  Bi. 
Barker ;  and  that,  if  the  defendant  was  liable  at  all,  it  was  only  for  5\e  three  first 
items  in  the  bill,  being  the  lumber  which  was  delivered  to  N.  M.  Barker  on  the 
day  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  amounting  to  sev- 
enteen dollars  and  eighty-two  cents. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaiutifis,  for  the  three  first  items  and  inter- 
est, amounting  to  eighteen  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents.  This  verdict  entitles  the 
plaintiff  to  recover  only  four  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents  for  costs. 


CLAIMS  AGAINST  SHIFS  AND  VESSELS. 

By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  it  is  provided  that  certain  debts  against 
ships  and  vessels,  amounting  to  fifty  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  be  liens  upon  such 
ships  and  vessels,  when  such  deMs  are  contracted  for  work,  labor,  materials,  etc — 
for  provisions,  stores,  etc. — for  wharfage,  etc. 

It  is  further  provided,  that,  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  from  the  departure  of  sach 
ship  or  vessel  from  the  port  where  the  debt  was  contracted,  to  some  other  port 
within  the  State,  these  debts  shall  cease  to  be  liens ;  and  that,  in  case  the  vessel 
leaves  the  State,  all  liens  shall  thereupon  terminate. 

Under  this  law,  the  following  decision  was  lately  made.  The  many  losses  <rf 
creditors,  in  similar  cases,  are  tending  to  reduce  the  credit  usually  given  to  ships 
and  steamers  from  thirty  days  to  one  week,  except  where  there  is  perfect  conn- 
dence  in  the  responsibility  of  the  proprietors. 

U.  S.  District  Court. — Before  Judge  BcWs.-^Decision  in  Admiralty. — ^The 
President,  Mana^rs,  etc.,  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  vs.  The  Steam- 
boat Alida. — Orrm  Thompson,  claimant  On  the  20th  of  September,  the  boat  was 
owned  by  Wm.  R.  McCuUough,  wl|o  transferred  her  in  trust  to  a  third  person^ 
but  the  custom-house  refusing  to  register  the  conveyance,  a  regular  bill  of  sale 
was  executed  to  E.  Stevenson  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  27th  he  conveyed  her  to 
the  claimant.  On  Saturday  previous,  James  McCullough,  the  father  of  Wm.  R., 
failed,  in  consequence  of  which  Wm.  R.  became  in:«olvent,  and  on  Monday  this 
was  notorious  in  the  city.  The  boat  had  been  arrested,  immediately  previous  to 
her  transfer,  on  two  or  three  claims  against  her,  and  on  the  2 1st  September  was 
attached  on  the  libel  filed  in  this  cause.  The  libellants  own  the  Lackawana  coai 
beds,  and  supply  this  coal  extensively  to  steamboats  by  carts  from  their  yards,  as 
it  is  required  for  use,  and  render  bills  about  once  a  month,  collecting  the  amount 
within  a  few  days  after  allowing  time  to  examine  the  bills.  The  only  direct 
agreement  proved  was  the  following  memorandum,  written  by  Mr.  McCullough 
In  the  books  of  the  libellants : — 

*<  Steamboat  Alida. — ^I  have  this  day  purchased  of  the  Dr  and  H.  C.  Co.  500 
tons  of  lump  coal,  to  bo  delivered  at  Rondout,  at  $4  624  per  gross  ton,  less  13  i 


cents  per  ton  for  cash  to  the  first  of  Aufn>8t.  Also,  1,000  tons  lamp  coal,  to  be 
delivered  from  yards  in  New  York,  at  $5  00  per  ton,  to  be  delivered  by  carts. 
New  York,  Jaly  12,  1847. 

(Signed)  "  Wm.  R.  McCullough.*' 

The  boat  left  New  York  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  returning  on 
alternate  days ;  she  received  her  coal  usnally  on  arrival  down,  sufficient  to  supply 
her  ran  up  the  next  day.  In  April,  the  libellants  delivered  140  tons  in  this  city  ; 
in  May,  245  tons  in  New  York,  8  at  Kingston,  and  349  at  Rondout ;  in  June,  303 
tOQs  in  New  York,  and  up  to  the  10th  of  July  122  tons — ^the  total  price  being 
$4,557  70.  The  paymente  were,  23d  June,  $782 ;  30lh  June,  $2,858  70— leav- 
ioga  balance  due,  when  the  new  arrangement  went  into  efllect,  of  $917. 

The  delivery  of  coal  continued  in  the  same  manner  up  to  Sept.  18.  On  the  2d 
Auffust,  $4,363  50  was  collected  by  libellants,  and  August  31,  $2,145.  The 
effecting  agent  proved  that  he  delivered  the  bills  monthly,  and  a  few  days  after 
called  and  received  the  payments  a^  credited.  When  be  presented  the  bills  in 
September,  McCuUough  promised  to  pay  the  amount  in  a  day  or  two.  The  Court 
held  all  this  te$«timony  proper  and  relevant,  as  the  memorandum  alx)ve  quoted  did 
not  represent  the  entire  bargain  and  understanding  between  the  parties.  The 
Court  neld  that  this  memoraMum  in  no  way  varied  the  relation  of  the  parties,  other 
than  in  respect  to  the  prices.  The  libellants  under  it  were  bound  to  deliver  the  coal 
as  before,  when  demanded,  and  only  in  the  quantity  required  ;  and  Mr.  McCuUough 
was  bound  to  pay  for  the  coal  as  delivered,  each  delivery  creating  a  debt  payable  at 
the  time.  The  lien,  however,  as  laid  down  in  the  previous  decision,  is  only 
available  to  the  libellants  for  the  amount  of  coal  delivered  within  twelve  days 
before  suit  brought,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  boat  on  her  regular  trip  from 
New  York.  This  will  include  the  coal  delivered  from  the  9th  Sept.  to  the  time 
suit  was  brought — 120  tons,  at  $5  00  per  ton,  $600  ;  and  for  the  residue  of  the 
amount  unpaid,  $3,239  97,  the  libellants  have  lost  their  remedy  against  the  boat« 

It  was  contended  for  the  claimant,  that  this  $600  had  also  cea^d  to  be  a  lien, 
becaose  the  debt  was  cmUraded  on  the  12th  July ;  but  the  Court  held  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  color  for  such  construction  of  the  statute. 

Decision  for  the  libellants  for  $600,  and  interest  from  the  21st  September  last, 
and  their  costs  to  be  taxed. 


PARTNEBSHIF  CREDITORS. 

la  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  Windham  County,  February  term,  1847. 
In  the  case  of  Calvin  Washburn  and  others  vs.  The  Bank  of  Bellows  Falls,  et  al^ 
the  following  points  were  decided : — 

Partnership  creditors  are  entitled  to  a  preference  over  separate  creditors,  out  of 
the  partnership  assets  of  an  insobent  firm,  in  equity^  notwithstanding  the  separate 
creditors  had  first  attached  those  assets.  But  at  law,  in  Vermont,  the  claim  of 
the.  separate  creditors,  under  the  attachments,  would  bo  valid. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  partnership  creditors,  in  such  a  case,  to  make  out  Kvrima 
facie  case  of  insolvency ;  and  if  the  defendants  wish  an  account  taken,  for  the 
purpose  of  disproving  the  insolvency,  it  may  be  done,  but  at  their  own  expense. 

The  partnership  creditors  might,  however,  if  they  chose,  have  caused  such  an 
tccount  to  be  taken,  making  the  members  of  the  firm  parties  to  the  bill. 

The  partnership  creditors  luiving  made  separate  successive  attachments,  and 
having  resorted  to  a  court  of  equity  for  relief  against  the  attachments  of  the  sep- 
trat?  creditors,  must  share  the  assets  equally,  pro  raia^  and  not  in  the  order  of 
their  attachments. 

In  this  case,  the  defendants  being  justified,  from  former  decisions,  in  contesting 
the  matter,  no  costs  were  allowed  for  the  proceedings  before  the  chancellor  he- 
few  ;  but  as  the  chancellor*s  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal,  costs  were  allowed 
to  the  plaintifls  in  the  court  above. 


V08  Commareiml  CkntnieU  and  Seme». 

COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE   AND  REVIEW. 


rOUnCAL  BTIMTI,  AND  IIIKIK  fHrLVBNCK  UPON  IKTKENATIOIIAL  COMMBECB-^KKATT  WTTB  UMX' 
tCO,  AKD  THB  rBBllCH  RBTOLVTlOlf — CAPACITT  OP  PBAKCB  TO  CONCUM B  AMBRICAlC  PROSVCTtOm-' 
THB  PKENCB  TARIPP  OP  1787— CTATB  OP  APPAIR9  III  BKOLAKD~-GOMDmON  OP  TBK  BANK— COMMBle 
CIAL  APPAIRI  OP  TBB  UH1TBD  ITATBa— llfCBBABB  OP  CAPITAL  IB  TBB  VBITBD  8TATB8 — RAttJlAA* 
INVBflTMBNTI  OP  MBW  BNaLABD— QOVBRNJtBMT  LOAXt— PKICBI  OP  UMITBD  8TATBB  BTOOKS  19  PBV 
YORK,  BTC^  ETC. 

During  the  month,  political  events  of  the  most  grave  importance  have  tkkea 
place,  and  what  their  ultimate  influence  upon  international  commerce  may  be,  il 
is  impossible  yet  to  determine.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  as  well  as  the  entirely  unexpected  explosion  in  France,  and  the  abdica* 
tion  of  the  king  of  July.  After  seventeen  years  of  unadulterated  quackery,  the 
ephemeral  government  of  1830  has  reached  its  legitimate  end.  Louis  Philippe, 
through  the  success  of  the  bold  schemes  of  corruption  which  he  practised,  was 
awarded  a  much  greater  degree  of  political  wisdom  than  he  deserved.  The  plaa 
of  meeting  every  political  difficulty  by  lavish  expenditure,  must  necessarily,  ia  • 
commercial  age,  have  a  speedy  end ;  and  when,  but  a  few  months  ago,  the  expo- 
sure of  government  corruption  was  accompanied  by  the  suicide  of  a  minister, 
the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall  was  plainly  discernible.  The  stimulus  then  giveii 
to  reform  has  rapidly  produced  a  crisis,  and  once  more  a  Bourbon  king  seeks 
safety  in  flight  from  Paris.  This  time  the  people,  benefiting  by  former  experi- 
ence, seek  not  to  arrest  the  flying  monarch,  whose  desertion  of  the  throne  seems 
to  have  been  as  sudden  as  his  call  to  it  was  unexpected.  What  the  results  are 
to  be,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee.  One  thing  may  be  considered  certain,  viz :  that 
France  has  seen  her  last  Bourbon  ruler,  and  the  chances  are  now  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  decree  of  Napoleoiv— "  The  Bourbons  have  ceased  to  reign 
in  Europe."  Although  they  succeeded  in  struggling  back  to  their  several  thrones 
for  a  time,  the  lapse  of  thirty-three  years  has  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  elder 
branch,  and  now  the  younger  branch,  from  the  throne  of  France ;  and  the  Count 
do  Paris  will  probably,  like  the  younger  Stuart,  become  "  a  wanderer  ;*'  while  the 
second  great  movement  of  France  in  favor  of  republicanism  will,  chastened  fay 
the  progress  of  fifty  years,  lead  the  great  mass  of  the  European  people,  and  purge 
all  the  thrones  of  their  mischievous  incumbents. 

The  efl^t  of  this  state  of  things,  commercially,  must  be  of  an  adverse  nature 
immediately,  because,  in  times  of  doubt  and  disturbance,  the  circulation  of  capital 
is  always  restricted,  and  trade  paralyzed.  This  depends,  however,' upon  the  de- 
gree of  resistance  that  the  aristocrats  may  succeed  in  making  to  the  will  of  tbt 
people.  In  1880,  when  the  revolution  went  forward  without  much  opposition, 
there  was  no  commercial  panic  in  Paris — neither  the  funds  nor  the  money  market 
were  perceptibly  disturbed.  The  nature  of  the  crisis  was  fully  understood  by  the 
bankers  of  Paris,  and  they  supported  their  customers  freely  through  the  difficulty, 
and  there  was  no  great  degree  of  commercial  distress.  At  the  present  moment, 
Tiowever,  the  state  of  the  puUic  mind  is  more  ripe  for  a  radical  and  thfirou^ 
change  in  the  form  of  the  government ;  the  removal  of  many  abuses ;  the  exteo- 
Bton  of  the  right  of  suffi^ge,  and  the  abolition  of  commercial  and  industrial  re- 
strictions. These,  if  perfected  without  civil  strife,  must  greatly  promote  our  trade 
with  France,  and  cause  an  immensely  increased  consumption  of  raw  produce.  The 
redaction  or  removal  of  the  duty  on  cotton,  and  the  abolition  of  the  tobacco  r^gi^ 
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wkh  a  modification  of  the  datj  on  rice,  muflt  prove  vastly  advantageous  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  France;  and  these  are  likely  speedily  to  ic^ 
knr  in  the  train  of  governmental  reform. 

Tlie  capacity  of  France  to  coosome  largely  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
is  folly  eqaal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  population  of  the  former  is  35,000,000, 
and  of  the  latter,  27,000,000,  inclnding  Ireland.  In  1787,  an  enlightened  Frendi 
mkiifltry  issued  a  decree  ^  for  the  encouragement  of  the  commerce  of  France  with 
tbe  United  States,"  by  which  free  trade,  in  its  fullest  latitude,  was  extended  to  the 
United  States.  The  act  admitted  into  France  wiiale,  spermaceti,  and  other  oBs, 
dry  or  salted  fish,  breadstufis,  flax  and  other  seeds,  skins,  furs,  hides,  ashes,  new 
•kipe,  naval  stores,  etc. ;  and  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  all  merchandise 
and  commerce,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Frenchmen.  In  tbe  second 
year  under  this  law,  we  being  then  but  3,000,000  of  people,  sent  thither — 


Floor. 
Rice..., 


.bbl9. 

..tcs. 


258,140 
24,68« 


Wheat. bush.    3,664,176 

Rfe 558,891 

Barley- 520,262 

This  trade  was  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries,  but  for  the  infernal  system  of  government  which  has  sought  to  keep  the 
masses  poor  by  exacting  all  their  means  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  that  the  govern* 
nent  may  be  sustained  by  the  corruption  of  a  lavish  expenditure. 

While  tbe  aspect  of  foreign  interests  is  prospectively  brightening,  the  internal 
state  of  a&irs  is  greatly  improved  by  the  renewed  hope  of  peace  held  out  in  the 
treaty  adopted  as  presented  from  Mexico.  Apart  from  the  moral  evils  of  a  eon- 
tinaed  war,  the  curtailment  of  national  expenditure  is  a  great  and  desirable  olw 
ject  to  be  attained  ;  and  the  public  sense  upon  this  subject  is  sufficiently  roarited 
ia  the  buoyancy  and  rise  in  the  public  funds,  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Senate,  even  in  the  uncertainty  of  its  being  agreed  to  by  any  re- 
sponsible Mexican  authorities.  The  circulating  capital  of  the  country  is,  at  this 
time,  far  more  abundant  than  ever  before.  The  advantageous  exports  of  the 
past  year  very  considerably  mcreased  its  amount ;  while  the  steady  course  of  in- 
das^,  and  absence  of  speculation,  manifest  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  several 
years,  have  greatly  promoted  the  accumulation  of  capital,  keeping  production  in 
advance  of  consumption.  In  England,  the  state  of  afiairs  seems  to  present  a  con* 
tinned  absence  of  all  enterprise,  and  a  gradual  diminution  of  engagements ;  while 
production  is  proceeding  slowly  under  the  discouraging  circumstances  of  stagnant, 
adverse  markets.  As  an  instance  of  the  degree  in  which  business  has  become 
paralyzed  in'Great  Britain,  we  may  observe  the  leading  features  of  the  bank  re- 
tarns  down  to  late  dates  :— 
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BntllMi. 

FriT«t«loaM. 

Depodti. 

N«tt  drenrn. 

Reserye  of 

DOttt. 

Oecober    23. 

X8,312.691 

jei9,467,l28 

je8,588,509 

je20,318,l75 

XI  ,574,270 

30. 

8.439,674 

20.424,897 

8,911,352 

20.842.412 

1,303,103 

lfov*inbcr  6. 

8,730.351 

19,919,915 

8,804,305 

20,396.445 

2,230,085 

25. 

10,016^57 

18,791,117 

7,866,482 

19.297,750 

4,228,095 

IWrnbcrll. 

11.426,176 

17,630,931 

8.437,376 

18,320,905 

6,448.780 

24^. 

12,236.526 

16,979,060 

8,243,203 

17.822.895 

7,786.180 

Janoary      8. 

12.578,361 

16,345,958 

10,858,286 

18,175,175 

7,315,385 

15. 

12.871,602 

15,254,936 

10,676,188 

19,094,600 

7,152,400 

22. 
"        28. 

13,176,812 

14,510,363 

10,774,870 

19,111,880 

7,447,385 

February  11. 

14,204,724 

13,?r43,570 

9.961,845 

18,554,652 

9,064,235 

-        19. 

14,569,649 

12,988,392 

9,797,938 

18,083,695 

9,806,010 

^10  Cammereial  Chromde  and  Rmew. 

October  23d  was  the  turning  point.  Since  then  the  ballion  has  gradually  ii^ 
creased,  until  it  is  now  75  per  centiroore  than  in  October.  The  most  remarkable 
feature,  is  the  fact  of  the  great  reduction  of  discounts.  The  highest  point  was  the 
close  of  October.  The  bank  minimum  rate  was  then  8  per  cent,  and  out  of  doors  as 
high  as  29  per  cent  Since  then,  the  minimum  rate  of  the  bank  has  gradually 
(alien  to  4  per  cent,  and  out  of  doors  to  2  a  3  per  cenl^  short  loans.  At  this  high 
rate  of  interest  in  October,  the  amount  loaned  was  60  per  cent  more  than  at  the 
present  low  price.  The  amounts  borrowed  at  the  high  rates  have  gradually  been 
paid  off;  but  sound  dealers  have  not  sufficiently  recovered  confidence  to  renew 
enterprise,  even  at  the  low  price  at  which  money  can  now  be  had.  The  meani 
at  the  command  of  the  bank  have  risen  from  £1,303,103,  to  jC9,806,010  ;  yet,  al- 
though they  loaned  on  first-class  paper  at  4  per  cent,  they  had,  at  the  lateet  date, 
in  nowise  relaxed  the  severity  with  which  bills  oflered  were  scrutinized.  This 
state  of  money  afiairs  affords  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  absence  of  all  disposl- 
tk>n  to  operate  in  the  several  markets,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  low  and 
falling  state  of  prices  in  all  departments ;  a  disposition  of  the  public  mind  by  no 
means  alleviated  by  the  state  of  political  af&irs  in  Europe.  The  news  from  France 
caused  a  considerable  fall  in  the  English  funds,  which  is  probably  but  a  first  ef- 
fect At  the  close  of  the  long  struggle  with  France,  the  English  funds  were 
greatly  supported  by  the  transfer  of  capital  from  France  to  England  for  safety. 
Should  any  indications  arise  that  the  government  of  the  revolution  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  national  debt  in  its  integrity,  an  immense  migration  of  capital  most 
result  Louis  Philippe  himself,  if  report  does  him  no  injustice,  has  long  since  pro- 
vided for  his  pecuniary  wants  out  of  France,  in  anticipation  of  the  vengeance  that 
has  at  last  overtaken  him. 

Independently  of  the  influence  which  foreign  news  has  exercised  over  the  mar- 
kets, the  state  of  commercial  affiiirs  in  the  United  States  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  The  importations  of  goods,  which,  in  the  first  part  of  the  aeaaon, 
were  much  in  excess  of  last  year,  have  considerably  fallen  off  as  the  spring  ad- 
vanced ;  yet  the  supply  of  goods  has  been  large,  and  the  assortments  good.  The 
country  has  generally  paid  up  its  bills  to  the  cities  with  great  promptness,  and 
continued  purchases  to  a  fair  extent,  at  prices  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
large  domestic  production  and  active  foreign  competition  from  distressed  manufiicr 
turers  abroad,  cannot  be  complained  of.  The  distress  which  was  so  wide-spread 
and  disastrous  in  England,  failed  to  spread  itself  to  any  considerable  extent  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  utmost  effi)rt  was  to  produce  a  considerable  money  pres- 
sure in  the  Atlantic  cities,  which  came  within  the  influence  of  the  operations  of 
English  connections,  but  the  interior  was  undisturbed  by  it.  In  fact,  a  similar 
state  of  things  exists  in  England.  Both  there,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
agricultural  interests  profited  largely  by  the  events  of  the  past  year,  and,  while  all 
other  classes  suffered  in  England^  the  producers  of  grain  sold  fair  crops  at  prices 
which  will  average  higher  than  any  they  have  attamed  probably  since  the  war; 
and,  through  all  the  late  disastrous  revulsion,  the  agricultural  districts  of  Eng^ 
land  have  been  free  from  pressure  or  distress — in  fact,  were  never  more  proRpe^ 
ous,  the  prices  obtained  more  than  counterbalancing  the  diminished ,  production. 
In  the  United  States,  the  agriculturalists  are  a  majority  of  the  active  classes,  and 
in  England  a  minority ;  but  still  an  important  class.  For  the  coming  year,  all  the 
elements  of  increased  activity  in  English  production  exist  in  cheap  food,  cheap 
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nw  mateml,  and  cheap  money.    Nothing  but  the  state  of  her  markets  for  ex* 
port  seems  to  interfere  with  a  retam  of  great  commercial  activity. 

In  the  United  States  the  influence  of  capita],  so  to  speak,  has  been  prodactive 
of  disasters  in  some  branches  of  business.   These  are,  more  particularly,  the  cot- 
Ion,  iron,  and  sugar  interests ;  and  these  seem  to  be  the  results  of  over-action, 
prodoced  by  extraneous  causes,  resulting  in  an  abundance  of  goods,  produced  from 
raw  material  at  high  prices,  contending  with  new  supplies  from  cheaper  material. 
Prom  the  rapid  extension  of  credits  now  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country* 
based  npon  the  actual  existing  capital,  the  prospect  seems  to  be  of  a  greatly  in- 
ereased  activity  of  interchange,  as  well  as  consumption,  of  goods  and  produce, 
leading  gradually,  through  a  period  of  great  apparent  prosperity,  to  one  of  those 
eommercial  revulsions  which  inevitably  and  periodically  overtake  the  commercial 
world.  ,  These  are' always  ascribed  to  some  special  cause,  but  generally  to  mal- 
administration of  the  currency  and  finances  by  those  exercising  power  and  au- 
thority, as  in  the  case  of  the  late  disasters  in  England,  which  are  ascribed  by  a 
large  class  to  the  bank  loan  of  1844,  they  contending  that  had  the  bank  beea 
left  free  to  act  of  its  own  discretion,  no  revulsion  would  have  followed.    This 
is  one  of  the  many  causes  that  are  each  supposed  to  have  specially  destroyed  al- 
most a  nation's  credit,  when  the  fact  simply  was,  that,  through  a  prevailing  epi- 
demic, a  large  number  of  persons  had  spent  their  money,  or  invested  where  they 
could  not  get  it  back  again  to  meet  their  engagements.    Where  an  individual 
conducts  a  business,  the  profits  of  which  will  yield  him  about  a  certain  sum  per 
annum,  adheres  strictly  to  that  business,  spends  less  than  his  ascertained  profits, 
and  accumulates  either  the  capital  employed  in  his  business,  or  a  contingent  fund 
that  can  be  resorted  to  in  a  moment  of  pressure,  there  is  little  danger  that  any 
change  in  the  currency,  any  tinkering  of  the  government,  or  any  variation  in  its 
policy,  will  endanger  the  solvency  of  his  aflairs.    If,  on  the  other  liand,  he  is  of 
tangulne  temperament,  usee  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  push  his  business, 
makes  whatever  capital  he  may  possess  but  the  basis  of  a  stupendous  fabric  of 
credit,  in  which  his  obligations  are  nearly  equal  to  the  debts  in  his  favor,  and  the 
estimated  profits  of  this  extended  business  are  quite  swallowed  up  in  an  extrava- 
gant Btyie  of  living,  and,  without  seeking  to  strengthen  the  real  capital,  leaves  it 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  fall  in  prices,  or  a  pressure  which  shall  shrink  tlie  sum 
of  the  bills  receivable  below  the  aggregate  of  the  bills  payable  by  an  amount 
greater  than  the  actual  capital,  ultimate  failure  is  inevitable ;  such  a  rickety 
concern  totters  on  by  a  miracle,  and  the  first  pressure  crushes  it  amid  complaints 
directed  against  all  supposable  elements  of  evil  except  the  true  one,  viz  :  want  of 
prudence.    It  is  certainly  true,  that  where  a  general  abundance  of  capital  exists, 
those  large  sources  of  supply,  enjoying  the  power  of  manufacturing  their  means 
of  accommodation,  greatly  promote  the  extension  of  such  an  improvident  mode  of 
business,  by  facilitating  the  procurement  of  credit,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation 
of  ultimate  disaster.   This  process  is  now  in  progress  throughout  the  Union.  The 
economy  and  prudence,  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  last  revulsion,  have  long 
■ioce  been  relaxed ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  political  circumstances, 
that  the  multiplication  of  credits  has  been  restrained.    With  the  return  of  peace, 
most  of  these  circumstances  will  act  with  diminished  influence ;  and  that  disposi- 
tion to  multiply  banking,  as  well  as  company  and  private  credits,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  former  numbers,  will  receive  a  new  impulse.    Among  the  indi- 
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cttioDs  of  the  great  increase  of  capital  io  the  last  few  years  in  this  country,  we 
may  ennroerate  the  investment  of  $35,902»366  in  railroads  in  the  New  En^aad 
•States,  with  projects  now  on  foot  to  increase  the  capital  by  over  $7,000,000 ;  in 
New  York,  over  920,^00,000 ;  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  an  eqoal  bodi.  Tbt 
contraction  of  ^$50,000,000  of  a  national  debt,  owned  mostly  at  home,  while  the 
stocks  of  the  several  States  have  advanced,  under  a  gradual  return  of  considerable 
amounts  from  Europe ;  as  thus  last  year  came  $1,000,000  of  Pennsylvania  stock ; 
of  Maryland,  $505,000 ;  of  Ohio,  $704,624 ;  in  addition  to  considerable  amoaiils 
.  of  company  stocks,  $7,000,000  of  new  bank  capital  is  applied  for  in  Pennsyi- 
▼ania.  From  all  these,  and  other  sources,  the  public  credits  depending  opoa 
United  States  capital  have  probably  increased  $150,000,000  in  a  few  years,  yet 
prices  have  rather  advanced  than  otherwise,  while  considerable  sums  more  thai 
usual  have  been  invested  in  ship-building  and  factories.  Notwithstanding  all  tUt, 
the  late  ofier  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  $5,000,000  of  treasury  notes, 
was  taken  at  over  par,  the  ofl^rs  amounting  to  more  than  $17,000,000.  Tbii 
oifer  included,  however,  $5,000,000  at  \  per  cent  premium,  by  the  bouse  of 
Rotlischild,  being  probably  the  first  regular  bid  ever  put  in  by  a  foreign  banker 
for  an  American  loan,  and  in  some  degree  it  may  be  considered  as  the  foreshad- 
owing of  the  serious  political  news  which,  by  the  succeeding  packet,  reached  here 
from  France.  A  firm  which,  for  half  a  century,  through  the  meet  turbalent 
times,  may  be  said,  by  its  forecast,  sagacity,  and  accurate  information,  to  have 
led  affliirs  in  Europe,  was  certainly  not  badly  advised  of  the  rotten  state  of  aflUn 
at  the  French  capital,  and  of  the  results  to  which  they  might  lead.  Independently 
of  this,  however,  double  the  sum  asked  for  was  offered  at  a  premium,  payable  in 
^cie  from  exclusively  American  resources,  and,  on  the  announcement  of  the  re- 
sult, stocks  rose  several  per  cent  The  prices  of  the  leading  stocks  have  been 
as  follows : — 

PRICES  OF  UlflTED  STATES  STOCKS  IH  RIW  TOIK. 


Interest  Rad*mab)e.       f oterait  pttjpttble. 


United  States... 

6'8 

1853 

Semi-annual. 

€t 

6'8 

1856 

»< 

•• 

6*8 

1869 

M 

M 

6»s 

1867 

M 

U.  S.  Tr.  notes. 

G's 

1867 

«« 

New  York 

7*8 

1849 

Quarterly. 

<t 

6*8 

1861 

Semi-annnal. 

« 

5*8 

1860 

Quarteriy. 

N.  York  cityV..*" 

5*8 

1856-70 

t< 

Ohio. 

« 

6'8 

7*8 
6*8 

1860 
1871 

Semi-annual. 

M 

Kentucky.. 

M 

UUnois 

6*8 

Fundable. 

M 

Indiana 

5*8,  S 

5*8 

3tate 

Pennsylvania... 

Semi-annual. 

Janoary  13. 
91ia    93 
971a    98 
98|a    984 
99    a    994 
99|a    99| 
100} a  101 
100    a  100 
93   a    93i 
90|a    91 
95^  a    96 
lOlialOll 
97    a    981 
41    a   43 
50    a    50} 
70ia    71 


MudkV. 

94   a   944 

103   a  109) 

1034  a  103} 

1044  a  104t 

1031  a  103 

1001 > loi 

103   alOSi 

93    a  94 

91    a  99 

984  a 

1021  a  10  . 

99   t  99f 

46   a   46| 

554  a  55) 

741a  741 


These  figures  show  a  very  general  advance,  notwithstanding  that,  in  addition 
to  the  1 6,000,000  notes  re-issued,  at  least  $16,000,000  more  will  be  looked  fcjr 
before  July.  The  abundance  of  capital  in  the  country,  and  the  general  upNvtro 
tendency  of  afl&irs,  warrants,  however,  the  belief  that  the  markets  will  readily 
sustain  the  whole  amount  necessary,  as  well  for  closing  up  the  war  as  for  ctrry- 
ing  out  the  treaty  stipulations,  should  Mexico,  hired  by  the  annual  instalmentii  to 
be  paid,  be  induced  to  keep  faith. 
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COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  statement  of  the  trmde  and  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
United  States,  is  derired  from  Parliamentary  Retnms  to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  1847.     The  commercial  and  6ecal  year  of  Great  Britain  ends  on  the  5th  of  Janaary. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEfilCA. 
ut  Accomrr  of  the  declared  yalue  op  the  tarious  articles  of  britisb  produce  and 

MAirUFACTURES  EXPORTED  TO  TBB  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  PAST  SE^TEK 

TEARS,  RNDUe  THE  5tH  DAY  OF  JANUARY,  1847. 

Apparel,          Bran  and       CoHon  naira-  Iron  lb  StctL 

Slops,  and     Copper  mann-  tutute;  incliid*f  Earthenware  Hardwares  it,    wrought  and 

Teait.                Baberdasbery.       (actures.          Cotton  Ysm.      of  nit  torti.  Cutlery.         unwrnurbt. 

1840 i;i09.34l   i:i07,473  Xl, 123,439   jE179,933  je3a4.065  jE355,534 

1841 137.088    104,153    1.515,933    225,479  584,400    626,532 

1642 84,893    89,952     487.276    168,873  298,881    891,854 

1643 142,899    132,476     804,431    191,132  448,321    22.1.668 

1844 229,871    197.289    1,052,908    348,928  827.084    696,937 

1845 149,759    204,841    1.056,240    377,581  719.483    642,088 

1846 175.143   209.203    1,133,657    323,155  739.793   737,199 

Linen  nannfac-  Tin  lb  Pewter  wares ;  Woollen  man- 
tares,  ineludinf  Silk         Tin,  unwruufht,  and  uioctare*.  in-  Other 
Tears.                      Unen  Yam.  ■wnnfactHMS.         Tin  Plates.  cludinf  Yam.  articles. 

l&U) je976,247  je274.159         JEi74.033  jBl.077.828  i;570,968 

1841 1,232,247  306,757            223,809  1.549,926  592.318 

1842 463,645  81,243            144,451  892,335  422,404 

1843 715,546  164,233            171,890  1,564.470  453,648 

1844 938.392  189,698            301.756  2,462,748  692,468 

1845 911.318  218,377            350,333  1,805,181  712,462 

1846 852.778  225,364            379,500  1,345,057  709.611 

A66RE0ATE  YALUE  OF  RRITI8H  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  AND   MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED  FROM  TBI 
UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

1840.  1841.  184S.  184}.  1844.  184S.         1846. 

£5,283,030  je7,098,642  je3,528,807  je5,013,514  X7,938,079  ir7.147,663  i;6,830.460 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UmTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
AR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  YARIOUS  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  nriTED  EfSra- 
DOM  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF   AMERICA,  WITH  THE  QUANTITIES  60  IMPORTED  ENTERED 
FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 

Bftik  lor  T»niMfB*  er  Djers*  «•.    <        Beei;  salted. «  ^   ■         Cheese.  .  s 

Home  Home  Home 

Years.                        Imported.      consuropiloa.  Imported.  eonsum|tion.  Imported,  eonsoinption. 

C»t9.               CwU.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Ctott.               Cwtt. 

1840. 37.776         30,073  77  17             

1841 60.014          31,487  22,429  258  15.038            8,239 

1842. 27,648          21,353  7,024  2,898  14.097          13,913 

1843. 11,084          18,108  31,026  528  42.312          38,033 

18U. 20,990          29.579  76,660  467  53,114          55,414 

1845 25,822           Free.  73.135  474  66.337          61,291 

1846. 23,473           Free.  161,668  Free.  91.901          82,046 

t SkUu,  Pox.— — s  4 Skins,  Marten. »  i Skins,  Mink. s 

Home                                       Home  Hi.mc 

Yfltn.                         Imported.       oonsnmptbn.  Imported.       consomption.  Imported,   consumption. 

AV.                     JVa.                  /fo.                    JVo.  J^a.  A"tf. 

1840. 39,970  556  20,107  22,387  88.579  23,286 

1841 71,335  1.366  40,998  32.698  109,257  52,218 

1842. 31,385  2,220  16.808  30,046  73.197  79,315 

1843 51,670  2,048  25,144  20,384  94,773  66.695 

1844. 49,560  407  18,992  21.189  149.080  70,739 

1845 46,964  Free.  39.340           Free.  205,276  Free. 

1846. 56,508  Free  30.818           Free.  207,366  Free. 
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,  Wheal.— -V  /-<tem,  Wheat  Flour.-x  fWAm,  imUnM^-^ 

Home  Home  Home 

Teeis.                        Imported,      consumption.  Imperttd.  oOMom prion.       Iinpoftcd.  coiisiiinpii<»> 

Qr«.                  (ira.  Cvt».  Cwts.  Cvt«.                 CMto. 

1840 73.755          5t5,326  984,467  875,068  5,872            5g8M 

1841 10,553          27,087  359,745  311.490  1,699             1,?0S 

1842 16,111          16,056  380,933  333,285  7^48            6.173 

1843. 91,317  16,521  11,578          10,739 

1844 2,421            2,421  292,011  29,122  26,781           27,150 

1845. 23,239               595  246,341  6,071  28,109            Free. 

1846. 171,155        142,034     2^129,580  2,132,244  26,798  Free. 

* — Skim,  Mofqunth. — »  4 Skint,  Racoon. v            t Skins,  SeaL ^ 

Home  Home  Home 

Tears.                       Imported.      consumption.  Imported.  consumption.      Imported.  cooMimptiaB. 

><».                    JW.  AV.  Jf».  J^o.                  Jf: 

1840 138,398        228,613  492,539  467  2,041           13,211 

1841 191,944        127319  507,785  1,976  8,178            8.178 

1842 300,976        358,003  175,525  40,218  24,112            2,848 

1843 288,036        108,619  375,993  60,510  68,287          34^99 

1844 223,232        165,704  362,349  9.366             450 

1845. 1,070,566          Free.  546,680  Free.  32,380           Free. 

184a 7,132          Free.  539,746  Free.  12.108  *         Free. 

Iron,  Chromate  of.  r Laid. — »  ^4>il,  8pennaceU.-k 

Home  Home  Home 

Tears.                          Imported,      coosumptioo.  Imported.  consumption.       Imported,  oonsaroptioa. 

7\m«.               TYnu.  CM*.  CwU.  Turns.                Tuns. 

1840. 507  .             593  1,408               350 

1841 395              650  4,729  3,044  501            1,166 

1842. 941            1,046  26.555  24,977  1,171               294 

1843 808              808  76,010  60,641  1,866            1.642 

1844. 2,060            2,060  69,138  81,445  1,052             1,468 

1845. 1,750            Free.  44,358  Free.  3,783            2,792 

1846 1,071            Free.  85,666  Free.  2,207            2,975 

f '        Tallow.          %  r~          Tar.  »  Tobacco,  UnmaDofaetiirad. 

Home  Home  Boom 

Tears.                         Imported.       consumption.  Imported,      consamption.  Imported,      eoimrmptioa. 

C»U.               C»t*.  Last*.  Lasts.  Lbs.                 Lks. 

1840. 3.870            4,766  1,243  1.275  34.628,886   22.169,551 

1841 1.208            1,208  2,273  2,244  42.132,969   21,260,407 

1842 28,040          26,864  1,560  1,566  38,5944^36  21,223,159 

1843. 46,503          43,980  1,600  1,733  41,038,597   21,894,764 

1844. 52,799          54,567  873  893  36,615,985   23.298,563 

1845 52,056          47,686  1,239  Free.  31,151.472   24,700,881 

1846....: 60,546          67.182  1,556  Free.  48,612,355  25;237,008 

/- — Pork,  Baited. «  Rioe,  no«  in  the  Husk.  Rice,*  roagh,  and  in  Hask. 

Home  Home  Bwne 

Tean.                       Imported.       eonsomptkn.  Inroorted.  eoDsaroptioB.      Imported.  eonmuBplioa. 

C«to.                CwU.  Cwts.  CvU.  Qrs.                 Qrs, 

1840. 7                  2  848  230  41,528          17.605 

1841 10,078              259  145  53  40,313          32^77 

1842 13,408            6,523  2,686  444  40,377          38,896 

1843. 9,882            1,556  13,874  4,065  18,596          14.076 

1844. 24,342            1,032  5,149  828  86,603          27.156 

1845 21,774            1.138  4,553  413  43,178          23,920 

1846. 45.453            Free.  40,340  27,736  29,789          25.192 

*  ExcluaiTe  of  quantities  cleaned  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  exported  on  drawback. 

Tobacco,  Blanil,  or  Segart.  *         Torpeotiae.       -  >              * Wax,  Bees*. — » 

Home  Home.  Home 

Tean.                    Imported.          contomptioo.  Imported.  consomptioo.       Imported,  ooawimptiea. 

I^.                    Lbs.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.               CM*. 

1840 1,163,832            7,771  349.136  382,014  381               326 

1841 1,435,898            7,137  361,622  3.38.916  459               472 

1842 281,172            7.034  408,330  45.1,428  1,094            -920 

1843 624,191            6.330  473,183  473,577  2,362            1.669 

1844. 615.950            3.685  452,195  466.550  1,664            1,654 

1845. 1,719356            5,424  507,655  Free.  1,294            Free. 

1846. 1,409,059           5,254  355,766  Free.  1^6           Free. 
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Homo 


1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
1843.., 
1844... 
1845.. 
184a.. 


Imported. 
CwU. 

22^633 

8.976 

7,796 

29,265 

26,469 


cooiamption. 

Cwts. 

2 

6,164 

24,177 

6,216 

11,599 

20,755 

31,491 


Imported. 
qrs. 
9,164 
3,693 
2,448 
3,670 
2,876 
10,381 
7,536 


•ndFlaxMed. 
Home 

eooramption. 
Qr*. 
9,010 
3,860 
2,593 
3,670 
3,864 
Free. 
Free. 


/ — Skin*,  Bear. — 
Home 
Imported.  oonramptioD. 


4,693 
6,579 
5,126 
5,377 
5,128 
4,128 
5.573 


jr0. 

552 
344 
90 
494 
303 

Fi^. 

Free. 


Wood  and  Timber,  not  fawn 
ortplit. 

Home 


-Wood  and  Timber,  Btaret.- 


1840.. 
1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844.. 
1845... 
1846... 


Imported. 

2,282 
2,9(»5 
1,032 
6,574 
1,059 
1,979 
20,452 


eoMumption. 
Leads. 
2,282 
2,514 
690 
4,025 
3,955 
2,335 
11,750 


Imported. 
Ot,  hmnd.         Loads. 


677 
705 
747 


Free. 
Free. 


Home  contiunptioo. 
OL  kund.  Loads. 


231 

810 

208 

7,962 

15,275 


17 


Free. 
Free. 


20 
116 
180 

Free. 

Free. 


Tean. 

1840.. 
1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
1846... 


» Skins,  Beaver. » 

Imported.  Home  consumption. 

JVtf.  JVo. 

12,180  12,104 

15,250  14,971 

12,881  9,751 

8,913  10333 

5,601  6,355 

4,471  Free. 

577  Free. 


Imported. 

J^o. 
409,208 
126,970 
155,167 
161,014 
107,643 
171,843 
152,988 


Bkint,  Deer.- 


Hume  consdmp. 

JTo. 

90,149 

82,406 
39,177 
55,945 
30,893 

Free. 

Free. 


1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
1846... 


Imported. 
J^s. 
487,856,504 
358,240,964 
414,030,779 
574,626,510 
517,218,622 
626,650,412 
401,953,804 


-Wool,  Cotton.- 


Home  conaomptioo. 

Lbs. 
452,990,122 
353,353,509 
386,107,190 
509,475,209 
454,967,749 

Free. 

Free. 


Wool,  Sheep  and  I^ambi*. 
Imported.  Home  consuoMK 

L^. 


Lbs. 
115,095 

58,791 
561,028 
126,615 

29^355 
835,448 
901,024 


235,967 

42,500 
287,626 
212,577 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


ESTIMATED  INCREASE  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

STATEMEirT  SHOWING  WHAT  THE  TONNAOE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WOULD  BE  ON  THE  30th  OF 
JUNE,  1857,  IF,  DURINO  EACH  OF  THE  TEN  YEAES  SUCCEEDING  THE  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR,  THl 
FBR  CENTAOE  OP  AUGMENTATION  WERE  THE  SAME  AS  PURING  THE  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR  ;  Dl- 
RITED  FROM  A  REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


Teara. 

Jane,  1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852., 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1^56.. 
U57., 


Tonnace. 

Per  eentace, 
lOSMOOtha. 

Tonnafe. 

Years. 

2,562,085 

2339,046 

306,947 

3,145,993 

1848 

3,145,993 

340.082 

3.486,075 

1849 

3,486,075 

377,845 

3,863,920 

1850 

3,863,920 

417,630 

4.281,550 

1851 

4,281,550 

462,836 

4,744.386 

1859 

4,744,386 

512,868 

5,257.254 

1853 

5,257,254 

568,309 

5,825,563 

1854 

5,825,563 

629,743 

6,455,306 

1855 

6,455,306 

697,818 

7,153.124 

1856 

7,153,124 

773,253 

7.926,377 

1857 

7^86^77 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  U.  STATES  FROM  1821  TO  1847. 

a.  atatemert  ezhibitmo  the  value  of  exports  ain>  oiforts  (exclusive  op  coin  amd  wutr 
lion)  annually,  from  1821  to  1847,  inclusive  ;  and,  also,  the  excess  op  exporta- 
tion OVER  importation,  AND  OF  IMPORTATION  OVER  EXPORTATION. 


/ ■ — ■ Value  of  exportt.- 

Domestie  pro-    Foreign  mer- 
duce.  chandtse. 


Valne  of  im-  Exportation  Importatioa 
ITean.  duce.  chandtse.  TotaL  ports.  over  import,  over  expiwt. 
1821* $43,671.894  810,824,429  $54,496,323  $54,520,834  $24,511 


1822 49,874,079 

1823 47,155,408 

1824 50,649,500 

1825 66,944,715 

1826 52,449,855 

1827 57,878,117 

1828 49,97€,632 

1829 55,087,307 

1830 58^24,878 

1831 59,218,583 

1832 61,726,529 

1833 69,950,856 

1834 80,623,662 

1835 100,459,481 

1836 106,570,942 

1837 94,280,895 

1838 95,560,880 

1839 101,625,533 

1840 111,660,561 

1841 103,636,236 

1842 91,799.242 

1843t 77,686,354 

1844t 99,531,774 

1845 98,455,330 

1846 101,718.042 

1847 150,574,844 


11,476^022    61,350,101     79,871,695  18,521,594 

21.170,635    68,326,043    72,481,371  4,155,328 

18,322.605     68.972,105    72,169,172  3,197,067 

23,793,588    90,738,333    90,189,310    $549,023  

20,440,934    72,890,789    78,093,511   5,202,722 

16,431,830    74,309.947    71,332,938    2377,009  

14,044,578    64,021,210    81,020,083  16,998,873 

12,347,344    67,434,651     67,088,915       345,736  

13,145,857    71,670,735    62,720,956    8,949,779  

13,077,069     72,295,652    95,885,179  23,589,527 

19,794,074    81,520,603    95,121,762  13,601,159 

17,577,876    87,528,732  101,047,943  13.519^11 

21,636,553  102.260,215  108,609,700  6,349,485 

14,756,321  115^^15.802  136,764,295  21.548,493 

17,767,762  124,338,704  176,579,154  52,240.450 

17,162,232  111,443,127  130.472,803  19,029,676 

9,417.690  104,978.570    95.970,288    9,008,282   

10,626,140  102,251,673  156,496,956  54,245,283 

12,008,371  123,668,932    98.258,706  25,410,226  

8,181,235  111,817,471  122,957,544  11,140,073 

8,078,753    99,877,995    96,075,071     3,802.924  

5,139,335    82,625,689    42.433,464  40,392525  

6,214,058  105,745,832  102.604.606    3,141,226   

7,584,781   106,040,111  113,184,322  7,144,211 

7,865506  109.583,248  117,914.065  8,330,817 

6,166,039  156,740,883  122.424,349  34,316,534  


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  U.  STATES, 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  THE  TEARS  ENDING  ON  THE  30tB  JUNt,  1846 

AND  1847. 

ExclnftJTO  of  Kpecie.            Specie.  Total. 

184S— Imports $117,914,065       $3,777,732  $121,691,797 

Foreign  exports. 7,865^06          3.481,417  ll,346,e3S 

Total „ $110,048,859          $296,315  $110,345,174 

l847--Import8 122,424,349        24,121,289  146,545,638 

Foreign  exportt 6,166,039          1,845,119  8,011,158 

Total ^ $116558,310     $22,276,170  $138,534,480 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 

X846- , ^ $101,718,042          $423,851  $109,141393 

1847. 150,574,844              62,620  150,637,4W 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ALGERIA. 

Some  statislicft,  recently  published,  enter  folly  into  the  details  of  the  pro^fren  of  trade 
in  Algeria  Fince  the  early  poaseseion  of  tho  province  by  the  French.  Dating  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1831,  the  castom-hoase  retarns  exhibit,  with  few  exteptiuns,  a  steady  increase; 
and  it  appears,  that  while  the  total  revenue  from  that  source  then  scarcely  amounted  to 
830,000  t',  subsequent  progressive  improvement  carried  the  sum,  in  1634,  to  818,030  £ 


♦  Years  ending  September  30.  t  Nine  months — to  Jono  30. 

t  Twelve  month»— to  June  30. 
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In  1838  there  was  an  incfaased  amount  derived  from  the  three  principal  branches,  inclnd- 
iag  import  and  export  trade  and  navigation  does,  and  then  the  total  of  revenoe  received 
was  1^05,819  t  The  following  year  (1839)  showed  a  reaction,  as  the  amount  in  that 
period  only  represenied  1,077,471  f.  The  progress  made  from  that  date  will  be  best 
eacabUshed  by  the  «at](ioiBed  table : — 

T«u«.  laport  duties.  Export  dntim.  NsTintioo  &am.  Total  dotiot  racoivsd. 

n^uet.  FVtnet.  Franc*.                  Franet. 

1840 710,316  20,934  396,296  1,114,093 

1841 705,430  9,860  535,937  1,241,229 

1843. 1,841,136  20,813  408,131  1,670,081 

1843. 1,330,116  6,068  380,896  1,606,983 

1844. 1,293,326  15,544  548,103  1,853,974 

1845. Iill5,660  9,260  616,068  1,740,997 

It  is  explained,  in  reference  to  the  above  account,  that  the  description  of  merchandise 
which  entered  the  country  in  1845  consisted  of  cotton  manafactures,  articles  of  general 
eonsomption,  &c.  llie  great  increase  in  the  nsvigation  dues  in  the  coarse  of  the  last 
year  has,  it  appears,  arisen  from  the  augmentation  of  the  rate  on  foreign  vessels  of  from 
3  francs  to  4  francs  per  ton. 

There  exist  in  Algeria  two  leading  commercial  depots  recognized  by  the  State,  besides 
tea  other  smaller  magazines  distributed  throughout  \he  province.  One  of  the  leading  de* 
pots  is  at  Algeria,  the  other  at  Mera-eUKebier ;  the  remainder  are  established  at  Bona, 
Philippeville,  Bougeia,  Mt«taganem,  Tenez,  Cburchell,  Dellys,  and  Algiers. 

The  chief^  depot  at  Algeria,  in  December,  1844,  contained  merchandise  valued  at 
93,587  C,  and  received,  in  the  year  1845,  merchandise  valued  at  257334  f.,  constituting 
a  total  stock  valued  at  350,921  f.  The  deliveries  up  to  the  end  of  1845  amounting  to 
333,045  f,  there  then  remained  in  stock  goods  valued  at  117,876  i  The  depot  at  Mers- 
el-Kebier,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1844,  contained  merchandise  valued  at  231,0^  f.: 
and  received,  in  the  year  1845,  merchandise  valued  at  1,731,969  f.,  constituting  a  total 
stock  valued  at  1^63,034  f.  The  deliveries  up  to  the  end  of  1845  amounting  to  1,404,586 
f^  there  then  remained  in  stock  goods  valued  at  558,438  f.  The  other  magazines  con- 
tained altogedier,  in  December,  1844,  merchandise  valued  at  1,084,21)5  f.;  and  received, 
m  1845,  merchandise  valued  at  5,978,986  f ,  constituting  a  total  stock  valued  at  7,063.191 
(.  The  deliveries  up  to  the  end  of  1845  amounting  to  5,979,853  f.,  there  then  remained 
fa  stock  goods  val  led  at  1,083,333  f.  The  principal  articles  in  which  trade  is  carried  on 
are  deacribed  as  salt  meat,  tobacco,  rice,  coffee,  olive  oil,  wine,  brandy,  cotton,  linseed  and 
hemp,  prepared  hides,  and  hosiery. 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  RUSSIA. 

In  1846,  there  were  exported  over  the  European  Asiatic  boundaries^— 

Fw  abroad.. 5  r.  98,8804>64 

To  Poland 3,339,930 

To  Finland 1,493,887 

Total ^ » 103,714,781 

Imported  fi-ora  abroad 5  r,  84,958,998 

Fkom  Poland 1,316,368 

From  Finland 730,533 

Total 86,995,789 

QM  and  silver  coin,  and  in  bars,  imported  fix>m  abroad J^  r.  9,744,363 

From  Poland- 1,473,106 

Total 11,217;J69 

Exported  to  foreign  countries. 12,973,817 

To  Poland 83,156 

TotaL 13,061.973 

Sam  total  of  the  import  and  export  trade  is  therefore 21 3,989,907 

In  1845,  the  sum  toul  of  the  import  and  export  trade  was. 190,425.481 

The  surplus  of  1846  of  the  import  and  export  trade  ia 23,564,436 

▼OL.  xvui. — ^zfo.  IV.  27  .  . 
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The  exportation  of  the  principal  ajticles  of  commerce, 
ing  years,  gives  the  following  result: — 


Hemp pads. 

Flax 

Tallow 

Potash 

WooL • 

Bmshes , 

Iron « 

Copper 

Linseed  and  Hempseed cht. 

Timber sil.  r. 

Raw  hides 

Russia  leather 

Com. - 


of  commerce^ 

oompared  with  lh^ 

twopreeed- 

1844. 

184fi. 

1846. 

8^70,636 

2,841,718 

2,695,653 

3,731,501 

.   2,691,320 

2,504,550 

3,340,93a 

3,229,097 

3^22,614 

300^66 

247,346 

1^,606 

844,254 

783,588 

498,763 

70,450 

84,638 

80,851 

781.084 

817,020 

691,905 

85,349 

82,963 

126,646 

1,390.645 

1.394,149 

926,396 

3,203,273 

3,069.165 

3.775,356 

1,018,058 

1,322.027 

1,119,522 

794,789 

921,093 

1,169,162 

16,340,023 

16,527,731 

28,929,916 

TRADE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

One  of  our  Canadian  friends  and  coh-espondents  has  sent  as  a  copy  of  the  «  Mgmtre^ 
Herald  and  Commercial  Gazetteett**  containing  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  progresi 
of  the  Upper  Province,  with  a  view  of  its  republication  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  The 
gentleman  who  forwarded  us  the  paper  is  probably  the  compiler  of  the  article.  The 
writer  institutes  a  comparison  of  the  resources  and  progress  of  Canada  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  an  offset  for  the  "  boastings  of  our  republican  neighbors  over  their  progrecs, 
and  our  comparatively  stationary  condition  in  the  social  race.*'*  With  no  limited  views 
of  the  progress  of  the  race,  either  in  its  moral,  social,  or  indoBtiial  lUitereets,  and  no 
patriotism  that  is  not  broad  enough  to  take  in  the  great  brotherhood  of  man,  irrcapective 
of  geographical  boundaries,  or  political  institutions,  we  take  almost  equal  pleasure  in  re- 
cording every  indication  of  prosperity  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Without  fur- 
ther digression,  however,  we  proceed  to  give  the  "  figures  and  facts,"  as  we  find  tbem  in 
the  Herald: — 

The  number  bf  townships  in  Upper  Canada  asseflsed  in  several  years,  from  1825  to 
1846,  inclusive,  were  as  follows :~19i,  226,  251,  258,  283,  284,  290,  304,  306,312, 
314,  and  329.  The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  at  the  same  relative  dates,  were  as 
follows:— 597,078,  916,143,  1,306^04,  1,511,006,  1,556,676,  1,723,149,  1,748,109, 
1,918,005,  2,025,372,  2,174,382,  2,277,562,  and  2,458,056.  The  return  for  1847  is  not 
complete  ;  but  leaving  out  of  our  account  the  Districts  of  Brock,  Colburn,  Dalhousie,  Gore, 
Newcastle,  Niagara^  Ottawa,  Talbot,  Victoria,  and  the  AVestem  District,  there  appears  to 
be  an  increase  in  the  breadth  of  land  under  cultivation  of  102,976  acres,  in  the  remainiog 
ten  districts. 

Unoccupied  lands  liable  to  assessment  have  increased  from  2,694,606  in  1825,  to  6,189,608 
in  1846 ;  a  result  that,  perhaps,  does  not  exhibit  our  system  of  managing  the  public  landfl 
in  a  very  fiivorable'light 

The  value  of  real  property  assessed  for  district  taxation  has  increased  as  follows  >-Ja 
1825  it  amounted  to  JC2,311,156;  1832,  je3,439,100 ;  1835,  X4,351,989 ;  1837, 
je4,742,078  ;  1839,  je5,420,409  ;  1840,  je5,641,477  ;  1841,  je5,996,110  ;  1849, 
;e6.984,188  ;  1843,  X7,247,472 ;  1844,  X7,584,453  ;  1845,  Je7,738,873  ;  1846, 
Je8,194f667 ;  and  in  1847,  the  increase  of  value  in  seven  districts  amounted  to  JCS72376 
^-the  returns  not  being  complete  for  the  other  districts. 

The  taxes  actually  raised  during  the  year  1825  amounted  to  X10,418,  and  in  1846  to 
X86,142. 

The  number  of  horses  kept  in  1825  was  23,537 ;  1832,  36,822  ;  1835,  48,120  :  1837, 
56,745;  1839,  66,699;  1840,  73,287;  1841,  77,247;  1842,  84,213;  1843,  88,586; 
1844,  93,862 ;  1845,  99,831 ;  1846,  106,163— the  last  number  being  found  by  estimating 
the  number  in  Dalhousie  and  Toronto  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1845.  The  increase  in 
this  description  of  cattle  in  1847,  as  compared  with  1846,  amounted  to  4,337  in  eleven 
districtB. 


«  Editor  of  the  Montreal  Herald. 
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The  namber  of  oxen,  omjuing  Toronto,  in  the  tevenl  yean  from  1835  to  1845,  incla- 
me,  were— 1825,  24,249 :  1832,  38,253  ;  1835,  46,080  ;  1837,  46,768 ;  1839,  47,569  : 
1840,49,060;  1841,51,627;  1842,55,137;  1843.57,873;  1844,61.033;  1845,66328. 

Milch  cows  were  m  fjUows.-^Ia  1825,  58,111 ;  1832,  92,374 ;  1835, 109.971 ;  1837, 
1S1,163 ;  1839, 136,659  ;  1840, 149,188 ;  1841. 160,943  ;  1842, 173,208  ;  1843, 163345; 

1844,  188,169  ;  1845,  210,582 ;  1646,  212,590.    lo  1847  the  retoms  for  elefen  districts 
showed  an  increase  of  4,697  head  during  the  twelve  months. 

The  young  cattle  were  owned  in  numbers  as  follows :— 1825,  25,263  ;  1837,  56,592  ; 
1839,  47,694 ;  1H40,  49,691 ;  1841,  57,720 :  1842, 79,163 ;  1843,84,282 ;  1844, 79,178 ; 

1845,  76,027  ;  1846,  64,615.    The  retams  from  eleven  districts  for  1847  show  an  mcrease 
on  the  preceding  year  of  2,676  head. 

The  namber  of  booses  liable  to  aasessraent,  were  as  follows: — 1825,9,431;  1839, 
14,499;  1835,20,651;  1839,21,575;  1840,26,060 ;  1841,29,960 ;  1842,31,386;  1843, 
33,191 ;  1844,  35^25 ;  1845,  37;313 ;  1846,  39,844.  In  1847  the  increase  on  eleven  dis- 
Diets  was  1,401. 

The  population  in  1832  consisted  of  137,546  males,  and  123,514  females =26 1,060 ; 
and  in  1842,  of  259,916  mnles,  and  227,139  females5=487,055. 

During  the  same  years  the  extension  of  trade  in  grist  and  saw-mills  was  as  follows : — 
Grist-mills,  1825,  238  ;  1832,  319  ;  1835, 352  ;  1837, 365 ;  1839, 420  ;  1840, 428 ;  1841, 
428 ;  1842,  453  ;  1843,  441 ;  1844,  460 ;  1845,  480  ;  1846,  511.  Saw.nnUs:~1825, 
411;  1832,  670;  1835,  842;  1837,  866;  1839.  953;  1840,  983;  1841,1,013;  1842, 
1,073;  1843,  1,199;  1844.  1,248;  1845,  1,324;  1846,  1,400. 

Merchants*  shops  increased  from  1825  to  1846,  both  inclusive,  from  456  to  1,787. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  New  York  census  at  hand,  which  goes  into  such  minute 
particalats  as  those  we  have  given  above ;  but  we  can  compare  some  particulars.  In  pop- 
tdation,  for  example,  the  increase  in  Western  Canada  for  the  10  years,  from  1832,  as 
shown  above,  equalled  86  per  cent ;  while  the  highest  rate  of  increase  in  the  £mf»tre 
State, — that  during  the  10  years,  from  1790  to  1800,  was  but  70  per  cent ;  the  number  of 
inhabitants  for  the  respeciive  periods  being  about  one-fourth  more  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  From  1820  to  1S30,  and  from  1830  to  1840,  the  increase  in  New  York  was  but 
SO  And  39  per  cent  respectively. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  number  of  horses  at  different  periods  in  the  United  States ; 
we  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  another  mode  of  comparison.  We  can  only  compare  its 
positive  amount  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  two  countries.  In  New  York 
State,  2f 428,921  inhabitants  own  474,543  horses,  or  19  to  every  100  inhabitants.  In  de- 
spised Canada  we  approached  as  near  oar  rich  neighbors  as  18  horees  to  every  100  per- 
aone ;  or  84,213  animals  to  487,055  persons.  In  New  York  the  number  of  neat  cattle  in 
the  year  1840  was  1,911,244,  or  78  for  every  100  inhabitants.  In  1842  the  Upper  Cana- 
dians  possessed  307,508  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  young  cattle,  or  63  to  every  ICK)  persons 
— a  dijffercnce  by  no  means  disadvantageous  to  Canada,  when  we  remember  the  length  of 
settlement  and  accumulation  of  wealth  whkHi  have  done  so  ronch  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  her  Southern  neighbor. 

In  New  York  the  number  of  grist-nrills  ki  1840  was  338  ;  in  Canada  West,  in  the  same 
year,  they  amounted  to  420,  though  they  were,  no  doubt,  of  much  leas  capacity  in  the 
hitter  country. 

The  comparison  of  the  progress  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Canada  is  still  more  sa- 
tisfactory than  that  of  the  other  items.  From  1839  to  1641,  this  kind  of  property  im- 
proved to  the  extent  of  jC565,701.  Daring  the  same  period  in  New  York  State,  it  fell 
o6*  to  the  extent  of  jC  1,1 88,460.  Dminf  the  whole  period  included  in  the  returns  to 
which  we  have  referred,  we  have  no  example  of  such  a  decrease  in  valae. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  these  fli^res,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  relied  on* 
exhibit  oor  country  in  that  phrase,  which-is  held  to  be  the  most  happy  for  nations  or  indi- 
viduals— that  of  advance.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  ourselves  so  far 
behind  our  neighbors,  as  some  of  us  are  occasionally  so  anxious  to  make  us  believe.  We 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  past ;  but  our  satisfaction  should  have  the  in- 
spiriting efifect  of  making  us  put  forth  our  energies  with  fresh  vigor  for  the  time  to  come. 


TRADE  OF  CEYLON. 


Frctm  a  pariiamentary  paper,  lately  printed,  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  all  imports 
into  the  island  of  Ceyk)n,  in  the  year  1845.  was  jC  1,464,787  5&  5^:1.,  and  the  amount  of 
duty  paid  J^U  1,861  123.  llji.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  same  year  was 
£572,008  5i.  8d.,  and  the  duty  jC32,561  178.  6d.  The  total  expenses  of  the  Customs* 
^artment  were  jC9,256  148.  8}1,  of  which,  JC7,73S  14s.  was  paid  as  fixed  salaries. 
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TRADE  OF  QUEBEC  AND  GASPE,  CANADA. 

The  following  is  a  statemeDt  of  the  imports  and  exporta  for  the  year  1847,  at  the  porta 
of  Qnebec  and  Gaape.  It  shows  a  great  excess  in  the  value  of  exports  over  that  of  im- 
ports ;  but,  this  being  only  local,  does  not  indicate  correctly  the  ratio  of  the  whole  amocmt 
of  exports  to  the  imports ;  the  latter,  in  the  aggregate,  being  considerably  greater  thaa 
the  former. 

QUEBEC. 

Value  of  exports,  1847...jei,413,599    8    0  |  Value  of  imports  1847....  Je612,579  10  U 


Value  of  exports,  1847... 


GASPS. 

je36,lM  11  10  I  Value  of  imports,  1847.. 


£nM7  10  11 


Shipping  registered  at  Gaspe,  twenty  vessels,  amounting  to  990  tons. 

The  value  of  foreign  goods  imported  m to  the  port  of  Montreal  during  I847i8  JC1«695,978 
lis.  5d.,  being  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year's  imports  of  X  197,634.  The  amount 
of  British  manufactures  imported  has  decreased  in  value  X228,l&8  ISs.  6d.,  while  that 
of  for^gn  goods  has  increased  jC70,553  16b.  8d.  The  exports  from  Montreal  show  an 
increase  last  year  over  the  previous  year  of  jCi56,694  3>s.  lid. 

OOKFAIUTITI  STATEMEKT  OF  A  FEW  PEIHCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FRODtTCE  SHIFPKD  FEOM  HORTESAXy 


Flour bbls. 

Butter.... bbls.  and  kegs 
Wheat .minots 


1846. 

242,598 

10.262 

316,706 


COMPARED  WITH  1846. 

1847. 


281,099 

I2,42d 

561,967 


Oatmeal, ..bUs. 

Ashes pearl 

Ashes pot 


1846. 

1,892 

5,186 

25,050 


1847. 

10,843 

4,071 

11,111 


STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  BT  SEA  AT  THE  PORT  OF  MOHTREAL,  121  1847. 


ABbes— Pot .bbls.  11,111 

«•        Pearl 4,017 

Apples 297 

Ale hhds.  2 

Barley „ minots  22,847 

Beef. tcs.  89 

Beans minots  1,587 

Butter kegs  12,423 

Cheese pkgs.  261 

Com,  Indian jninots  14,511 

Flour Jbhls.  281,099 

Glass .....bxs.  370 


Honey ...casks  9 

Honey bxa.  38 

Honey cases  3 

Lard kegs  SOS 

Linseed bbls.  694 

Indian-meal 3,631 

Oats .jninots  146,154 

Pork bbls.  2,010 

Peas bush.  9,046 

Seed,  grass Ma,  300 

Wheat Jninots  1,087,967 


NtTMBER  OF  VESSELS  THAT  SAILED  FROM  THR  PORT  OF  MONTREAL,  IN  1847. 

For  Great  Britain 154  I  For  Oporto w.. 

For  Ireland 13    For  Quebec 

For  Colonies 36 


1 
IS 


THE  FOREIGN  SILK  TRADE. 

The  total  imports,  as  compared  with  1846,  show  a  decrease  of  587,994  lbs.  in  1847, 
and  the  consumption  also  a  decrease  of  409,513  lbs.  The  annexed  table  will,  boweverj 
explain  this  more  in  deuil,  and  will  also  give  the  comparative  stock  of  the  two  years,  re- 
•olting  in  a  deficiency,  in  January,  1848,  of  157,733  lbs.: — 

^ 1846 .  , 1847 , 

8toclu.]«t  StoeUlU 

Imports.      Consoroption.    Jan.,  1847.  Imports.  CoDiumption.  imn^  J848L 

Bengal Jbs.    1,325,350    1,455,150    1,300,000  l,0b4,500  ],353,]50  881,350 

China 3,067,540    1,553,950       693,500  1,997,466  1,919,538  843^38 

Brusea 386.900       349,230       169,100  346,980  151,050  331330 

Persian 165,000       154,500         13,000  50,400  43,900  13,650 

Chine8e,thrown        59.400  33,770  95,630 

Total 5,013,690    4/J17^430    3,665^0    4^435,696    4,407,906    9,507,878 
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Prices  generally,  throaghont  the  year,  have  had  a  downward  tendency,  attributable  on- 
doobtedly,  in  a  great  meaaare,  to  the  vtate  of  the  money  market,  and  a  total  absence  of 
specolation,  together  with  tlie  determination  of  consumers  to  boy  nothing  beyond  their 
immediate  wants.  The  decline  most  decided  has  been  in  Italian  ^k,  the  nrst  of  the  new 
crop,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  having  been  sold,  from  3f.  to  4«.  per  poond  under  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  1846. 


BRITISH  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Toung,  a  shipowner,  has  poblished  a  letter,  in  which  he  gives  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  of  which  it  is  known  that  he  is  a  zealous  supporter. 
He  says: — 

By  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  entered  into  with  Russia  on  the  3d  of  April,  1824,  the  mara- 
tune  intercooise  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain  was  placed  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect and  ondktinguishing  equality.  In  other  words,  so  fiu-  as  the  direct  trade  between  the 
two  countries  was  concerned,  the  British  navigation  laws  were  wholly  repealed.  In  the 
year  1822,  the  proportions  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  entered  inwards  from  Pmsnaa 
porta,  were  as  follows : — 

Tom. 

British 102,847 

Foreign 58,270 

Excess  of  British  over  foreign 44,577 

Br  a  parliamentary  return  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1847, 
en  the  motion  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1846,  the  relative  en- 
tries were: — 

Tom. 

British- 63,425 

Foreign 270.801 

Excess  (>f  foreign  over  British 207,376 

Tins,  under  the  practical  operation  of  competition,  it  turns  out  that  British  tonnage  has, 
m  twenty -four  years,  decreased  from  102,848  tons  to  63,425  tons,  while  the  oompetiiig 
foreign  tonnage  has  advanced  from  58,270  tons,  to  270,801  tons. 


CHAMPAGNE  WINE  TRADE. 

The  production  of  Champagne  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  three  arrondissements  ot 
Chalons,  Epemay,  and  Rheims;  and  the  stock  in  these  three  districts,  in  the  hands  of 
^porters,  amounted,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1847,  to  18,815,367  bottles,  viz:  4,604,237  in 
Chalons,  5,710,753  in  Epemay,  and  8,506,377  in  Rheims.  During  the  year,  from  the 
Ist  of  April,  1846,  to  the  same  date,  1847,  Chalons  exported  2,497,355  bottles,  Epemay 
2,187,553,  and  Rheims  4,090,557— together,  8,775,485  bottles.  Of  these  were  sent 
abroad  4,711,385  bottles,  and  France  herself  was  supplied  with  2,355,366  bottles;  the 
remainder,  1,707,304  bottles,  are  distributed  in  the  Marine  Department.  Of  the  latter 
^[uantity,  the  greater  part  is  accounted  for  by  charges  in  storing,  as  of  course  this  depart- 
Dent  does  not  actually  consume  that  quantity.  The  Champagne  trade  embraces  now  the 
whole  world.  It  is  now  sent,  as  well  to  China,  Australia,  and  Persia,  as  to  Russia  and 
England;  aUbough  the  latter  two  countries  are  the  largest  consumers  of  this  fashionable 
drink.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  number  of  houses  trading  in  Champagne  was  very  limited- 
there  existed,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty ;  to-day,  their  number  has  risen  to  upwards  of 
three  hundred.  The  house  Ad  Faoqueson  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  arrondisae- 
ment  Chalons ;  it  exports  700,000  bottles.  Then  follow  the  houses  M.  "fl.  Jacquinet, 
Perier  and  Co.,  Ckauvine  and  Dagunet,  snd  Goerg,  aU  of  which  export  more  than  100,000 
bottles.  At  Rheims  reigns  the  widow  Clicquot,  known  over  the  whole  worid ;  and  next 
to  her  the  house  Reinart,  which  both  supply  the  north  of  Europe,  particulariy  Russia.  In 
Epemay,  the  name  of  Moot  is  the  principal  one,  and  his  wine  er\joys  the  highest  repute- 
tion  in  England.  The  manufocture  of  Champagne  has  doubled  itself  during  the  last  fif. 
teen  years,  but  it  i^ supposed  that  the  consumption  keeps  pace  with  it,  for  the  prices,  upon 
ao  average,  remained  always  the  same.  Last  year's  crop  is  satis&ctory  as  to  quantity, 
tboagfa  the  quality  is  middling,  and  therefore  hardly  more  than  one-eighth  part  of  the 
frapes  will  answer  for  Champagne. 
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SHIPPING  EXPENSES  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

DfiPABTMSifT  OF  Statb,  WoMkington,  February  32, 1848. 
Fbsim AN  HoNTy  Esq.— Sib  :  Fresonung  that  it  may  prove  interesting  to  the  mercantile 
community,  I  encloee  a  copy  of  a  statement  recently  received  from  the  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Amsterdam. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwabd  StubbSv  -Agent. 
EzrairsES  OP  a  ship  from  thb  uvrrsD  statbs  of  amxuca,  boitivd  to  amstirdam. 

Branch  Pilot  from  the  English  Channel fr.        186  10 

Custom-house  entry  and  seals , 5  00 

Boatage 20  00 

Harbor  dues- 10  45 

Canal  dues  and  Pilot  up ^ 234  65 

Cash  for  the  horses « 250  00 

Total ^ ....^ Jfr.        706  20 

IXTENSBS  FROa  AMSTERDAM  TO  SKA. 

Canal  dues  and  Pilot  down fr.  ISO  M 

Cash  for  horses  down 250  00 

Harbor  dues  at  New  Deep „ 10  45 

Custom-house  clearance 10  00 

Ste4imboat  (the  Roads)- 51  00 

Boat  outwards 10  00 

New  Deep  light-money 6  33 

Pilotage  outwards 53  00 

Total , .fr.        511  03 


ACT  RELATING  TO  PASSENGER  VESSELS  COMING  TO  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  act,  to  amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  concerning  passengers  in  yessels 
arriving  at  the  city  of  New  York,*'  which  was  published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine, 
itJCff  passed  the  Assembly  December  15, 1848,  diree-fifths  of  the  memben  being  present 
It  has  been  signed  l^  the  Governor,  and,  therefore,  has  become  a  law  of  the  State. 

Sec.  1.  The  hospitid  erected  on  the  easterly  shore  of  Staien  Island,  and  the  land  ad- 
joining thereto,  belonging  to  this  State,  heretofore  known  as  ^*  the  Marine  Hofpital,"  to- 
gether with  all  the  boildhigs  and  improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  transferred  from  the 
eommisstoners  of  health  to  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  to  be  by  them  held  in  trust 
for  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  the  same,  except  in  re- 
gard to  the  sanitary  treatment  of  the  irmiates  thereof,  is  hereby  given  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners of  emigration,  for  the  purpose,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  specified  in  the  pre- 
vious enactments  relative  to  the  same  ;  and  from  and  afier  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
control  of  the  said  commissioners  of  health,  and  of  6a ch  and  every  one  of  them  oyer  the 
same  shall  cease  and  determine,  except  as  herein  before  provided. 

Sec.  9.  The  Comptroller  of  the  State  shall,  within  ten  days  af^er  the  passage  of  this 
act,  render  to  the  commissioners  of  emigration  a  ful^  and  particniar  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mariners'  fond,  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  have  foil  power  and  anthor- 
ity  to  sue  for  and  collect  all  claims  in  fovor  of  said  fond,  and  the  moneys  so  collected  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  s^Il  be  drawn  fivm 
hira  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  hereby  amended. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioners  of  emigration,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  shaU  bnve  and 
exercise  Ae  same  power  and  authority.  In  relation  to  poor  children  actually  chargeable 
upon,  or  receiving  support  from  said  commiflsioners,  as  are  now  conferred  by  law,  the 
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*'<7omranioiiere  of  fbt  Alms-boiise  Department,"  of  ibe  city  of  New  Tofk,  reepcctiug 
the  **  Act  ooDcerniiig  apprentices  and  servants." 

See.  4.  The  commisBionera  of  emigtatkm  are  todiorized  to  make  such  regntotions  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  lor  the  government  of  the  inatitation,  in  which  they  may 
aopport  soch  persons  as  become  chargeable  to  them,  and  for  the  caaplosrmeat  of  the  in- 
mates thereof. 

Sec  5.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  minor  children  of  alien  passengers  shall  become  or> 
phans,  by  their  parents  or  last  surviving  parent,  dying  on  the  paauge  to  the  port  of  New 
York,  or  in  the  marine  hospital  on  Staten  Island,  the  personal  property  which  said  parents 
or  parent  may  have  had  with  them,  shall  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  commisBioiierB  of  emi- 
gration, to  be  by  them  appropriated  for  the  sole  benefit  of  said  orphan  children ;  and  said 
comHussioners  shall  give,  in  their  annual  report  to  the  legidatnre,  a  minute  statement  of 
all  cases  in  which  propertv  shall  come  into  their  possefsian  by  virtue  of  this  section,  and 
the  disposition  made  of  the  same.  And  the  commissioners  of  emigration  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  requiring  the  health  officer  to  make  such  reports  to  them,  re- 
specting the  persons  and  property' at  said  hospital,  os  they  may  consider  necessary. 

Sec.  &  The  second  section  of  this  act,  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  moneys  by  the 
oommissioners  of  emigration,  shall  not  apply  to  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  dollars  and  thirteen  cents  paid  to  the  commissionerB  of  health  by  the  trustees 
of  Che  Seamen's  Fund  and  Retreat,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  health, 
hot  the  said  sum  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  commissioners  of  health,  and  when 
io  paid,  ten  thousand  dollars  thereof  shall  be  applied  as  provided  by  the  second  section  of 
ifae  act,  chapter  373,  of  the  laws  of  1847,  and  the  residue  thereof  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  hereafter  provided  by  law. 

dec  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  afi^t  the  present  mode  of 
appointment  of  the  health  officer,  resident  physician,  or  commissioner  of  health  in  the 
dty  of  New  York  ;  nor  to  prevent  the  health  officer  from  selecting  his  own  medical  as- 
aistanta. 

Sec  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


THE  TRANSATLANTIC  MAILS. 

MOnCB  TO  TBS  PUBLIC,  AITD  INSTRUCnORS  TO  POSTMASTSRS. 

Post'Offiee  Department,  March  l$t,  184a 

1.  Letters  to  any  post-office  in  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  CMdenburgh,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
PniMia,  or  Saxony,  in  Germany,. may  be  sent  by  the  United  Stat*  mail  steam-packed 
Washington  and  Hermann,  postage  unpaid,  or  pre-paid  to  destination,  or  pre-paid  to  Bie- 
oaen  only,  at  the  option  of  the  sender. 

UmUd  States  postage — 

If  mailedatNew  York 34 cents abigle. 

••       within  300  miles  of  New  York « 29         « 

"       over  300  miles  from  New  Yoik. Si         •• 

No  additional  postage  to  Bremen. 
Fottage  to  be  added,  if  to  be  pre-paid — 

To  Hamburgh 6         ** 

CHdenburgh 5         •« 

Hanover , 6         '* 

Bronswick 6         " 

Prussia ! 19         « 

Single  letter  limited  to  half  an  ounce. 

2.  Writers  may  pre-pay  to  the  following  places  and  countries,  or  send  unpaid,  or  they 
nay  pay  the  United  States  postage  only — which  last  is  advised. 

Add  to  United  States  postage  {see  abote)  if  pre-paid — 

To  Lubec... 9  cents  siqgle. 

Gotha 13  «• 

Austria 18  " 

Cassel 10  *• 

Coburgh *.  15  " 

Bavaria «2  " 

Frankfort-on-thc-Maine. 13  •* 

Darmstadt 15  " 

Baden 18  " 

Wurtemborgh ^ 21  " 
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Single  letter  limited  to  i  oonoe,  except  to  Lubeo  and  Gotha,  wiiidi  is  limited  lo  |  omtBmf 
(foreign.) 

3.  In  die  following  caaee  it  is  best  to  pay  the  United  States  postage  only.    NeYerAe-> 
less,  the  writer  may  pay  to  destination,  or  may  send  unpaid. 
PotUige  tn  addition  to  United  Stmtts  ratet  (see  oftoM.) 

To  Altona „ €  cents  i 

Keil ^ 11 

Copenhagen,  and  Denmarl(  generally 39 

Stockholm,  and  the  farthest  part  of  Sweden • 39 

Bergen,  Christiana,  and  farthest  part  of  Norway * •, 28 

St  Petersburgh,  or  Cronstadt 24 

Alexandria,  Canx>,  or  Greece « 37 

Eaatem  towns  of  Italy ^ « 18 

Constantinople ^ ^ 37 

Basle,  and  Switzerland  generally ^ 21 

The  single  letter  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  limited  to  i  ounce ;  in  the  < 
coontriee,  on  list  No.  3,  limited  to  \  ounce. 

4  On  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  the  United  States  postage,  and  that  only,  is  to  be  pm- 
paid ;  3  cents  per  newspaper  or  pamphlet,  with  inland  postage  added  if  mailed  ebewhera 
than  in  New  York.  Memorandum. — Newapapers  will  be  rated  abroad  with  foreign  UtUr 
postage,  if  printed  in  any  other  language  than  the  £nglisb»  and  if  enveloped  otherwisB 
than  with  narrow  bands. 

5.  Each  letter  is  to  be  marked,  or  stamped  on  the  &ce  with  the  name  of  the  offiea 
mailing  it,  and,  on  the  back,  with  the  name  of  the  New  York  post-ofiice.  If  United  States 
postage  only  is  pre-paid,  it  is  to  be  marked  or  stamped  "  paid  part,"  in  black.  If  poetaga 
through  to  destination  is  pre-paid,  it  is  to  be  stamped  or  marked,  in  red,  "  paid  all ;"  and 
the  amount  of  foreign  postage  received  is  to  be  stated  on  the  letter  in  red.  If  the  letter 
is  unpaid,  the  Unit^  States  postage,  in  bluek,  ia  to  be  stated. 

C.  JoHHSON,  Po9tma9ter  Cfeuend. 


RIGHTS  OF  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  SHIP-MASTERS. 

We  learn  from  Galignani's  Messenger  that  the  Court  of  Cassation  was  ocenpied,  an 
the  24th  and  25th  of  November,  1847,  with  a  case  of  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Coo 
Royale  of  Aix,  on  the  point,  whether  the  capuins  of  fi!reign  vessels  were  bound,  lika 
French  captains,  to  make  the  report  of  their  voyage  t<^  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  the 
port  into  which  they  cnteredt  or  to  the  Consul  of  their  own  nation.  The  case  arose  oat 
of  an  action  brought  by  M.  Gauthier,  a  merchant  of  Marseilles,  against  Captain  Bpowb, 
of  the  American  vessel  Minerva.  The  Conr  Royale  of  Aix  decided  in  fovor  of  the  fa. 
cnlty  to  aend  in  the  report  to  the  Consul  on  these  grounds: — 1.  That  the  maxim  of  locu$ 
regit  actum  is  not  applicable  to  commercial  matters.  2.  That  art.  212,  and  the  followiiy 
of  the  code  of  commerce,  are  obligatory  only  on  French  captains.  3.  That  French  cap- 
tains being  permitted,  in  America,  to  make  their  report  to  the  French  Consul,  the  same 
fiivor  ought  to  be  accorded,  in  Fnmce,  to  American  captains.  On  the  appeal,  the  Coot 
confirmed  the  former  decision. 


REGULATIONS  OF  SHIPPING  BY  THE  HAYTIEN  REPUBLIC. 
B.  C.  Smffei,  Haytien  Conaul,  residing  in  London,  pobliihes  the  following  notice,  bear- 
ing date  London,  Jan.  24th,  1848  >- 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that,  according  to  instructions  received  from  the  government  af 
the  Republic  of  Hsyti,  all  manifests,  certificates,  dtc,  of  every  ship,  vessel,  or  steam^, 
bound  for  any  port  of  Hayti,  will  have  to  be  presented,  at  the  above  oflSce,  to  be  vised, 
with  i|  copy  of  the  same  to  be  left ;  and  that,  ahould  the  above  regulationsnot  be  coropfiad 
with,  auch  ship,  veeael,  or  steamer,  will  be  made  liable  on  arrival,  and  subject  to  a  fine. 


SHIPS  DESTINED  FOR  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Masters  of  ships,  destined  for  Bordeaux,  are  cautioned  not  to  attempt  entering  the 
Gironde,  if  the  distanoe  does  not  allow  thsm  to  arrive  quite  inaide  Cordonan  Ligfat-hoasa 
More  aunaat. 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT  AND  BRANCHES. 
oonrAos  op  thb  lairr  of  the  united  states  in  the  setesal  teabs  feom  its  establishment 

IN  1793,  AND  INCLUDINO  THE  COINAGE  OP  THB  BBANCH  MINTS  FBOH  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP 
THBUt  OPBBATIONS  IN  1838. 


Teua. 
17931 


Amoant  eoiasd. 


1795  J 

1796 

1797  ... 

192,129  40 
125,524  29 

1798 

545  608  00 

1799 

645,906  68 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803  .... 

571,335  40 
510356  37 
616,075  83 
370,698  53 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

371,827  94 

333,239  48 

801,084  00 

..   1,044^95  96 

1808 

1809  ... 

982,055  00 
884,752  53 

1810 

1811 

..  1,155.868  50 
..   1,108,740  95 

Tmui.  Amount  ooiovd. 

1812 1(1,115,219  50 

1813 1,102,271  50 

1814.. 642,535  80 

1815 20/183  00 

1816 56,785  57 

1817 647,267  50 

1818 1,345,064  50 

1819 1,425,325  00 

1820 1,864,786  20 

1821 1,018,977  45 

1822 915,509  89 

1823 967,975  00 

1824 1,858^7  00 

1825 1,735,894  00 

1826 2,110.679  25 

1827 3,024,342  32 

1828 1,741,381  24 

1829 2,306375  50 

1830 3,155,620  00 


Ymu*.  Amount  eohioiL 

1831 93,923,473  00 

1832 3.401,055  00 

1833 3.765,710  00 

18S4 7.388,423  00 

1835 5,668,677  00 

1836 7,764.900  00 

1837 3,299,898  00 

1838 4,206,540-#[) 

1839 3.576,467  61 

1840 3,426,632  60 

1841 2,240,321  17 

1842 4,190,754  40 

1843 11,967,830  70 

1844 7,687,767  59 

1845 5,668,595  64 

1846 6,633,965  60 

1847 21,435,791  19 


Tota]....«143,916,113  54 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  which  exhibits  the  yeariy  coinage  from  1793,  that 
the  total  coinage  irom  that  period  to  1847,  inclosive,  amounted  to  9143,916,113  54; 
riiowing  that  the  amount  coined  in  1847  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  coinage  la 
the  fif^-fire  years  from  the  first  coinage  in  1793,  to  the  close  of  1847. 

ONNAQB  OF  THE  MINTS  MONTHLY,  FBOM  THE  IST  OP  JANUABT  TO  THE  IsT  OP  DECEMBEB,  1847. 


July $3,543,946  44 

August 1,804,043  44 

September- 2,699,305  01 

October 1,418,577  76 

November. 3,085,953  80 


January #535,050  52 

February 815,191  36 

March. 2,676,328  69 

April 873.165  99 

May 1,364,173  61 

June- 1,942,312  50 

The  ino-ease  of  gold  and  silver  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 

ending  on  the  30th  of  Jane,  1847,  as  compared  with  the  year  1846,  was  $21,979,855, 

being  7y417  73-100  per  cent. 

Total  import  of  gold  and  aibrer.  Total  orport  of  fold  and  lilTer.        Exe«M  of  irouoit*. 
'^^  ■--  8296316 


Taan. 

1846... 

1847.. 


nport  or  gold 
93,777,732 
24,121,289 


93,481,417 
1,845,119 


22,276,170 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  STOCK  DIVIDENDS  FROM  1794  TO  1847. 
From  1694  to  1697,  the  dividends  of  this  mammoth  institution  were  8  per  cent  per  an* 
Burn, payable  quarterly;  in  September,  1698^  7  per  cent;  in  March,  1699,  7;  and  in 
March  of  the  some  year,  they  had  (alien  to  41-  In  1700,  5) ;  in  1701, 4} ;  in  1702, 7) ; 
in  March,  1703,  7),  and  in  September  of  same  year,  9 ;  in  March,  1704,  7},  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  same  year,  8) ;  in  March,  1705, 8^,  and  in  September  of  same  year,  7 ;  io 
Blarch,  1706,  they  rose  as  high  as  10^,  the  largest  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the 
bank ;  in  September  of  the  same  year  they  fell  to  7} ;  in  March,  1707,  3},  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  aame  year,  4 ;  in  March,  1708, 4),  and  in  September  of  same  year,  8i ;  in  March, 
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1709,  4),  and  in  September  of  flame^ear,  4 ;  in  March,  1710,  4,  and  in  Septeinl>er  9|, 
and  the  same  daring  the  year  l6ll.  The  dividendi  from  1713  to  1714  were  4  per  cent ; 
LQ  March,  1715,  they  fell  to  3}.  From  September,  1715»  to  March,  1719,  4;  and  from 
1719  to  1720,  3i.  From  1731  to  1737,  they  etood  at  3 ;  and  from  1738  to  1739,  at  af. 
Itt  March,  1730,  3,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  2| ;  fn  March,  1731,  3,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  2| ;  in  March,  1733,  3.  From  September,  1732,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1746,  a  period  of  14  years,  2};  from  March,  1747,  to  October,  1753, 2) ;  from 
April,  1753,  to  April,  1754,  2J;  from  October,  1754,  to  April,  1767,  3};  from  April, 
1767.  to  April,  1781,  2} ;  from  1781  to  1787,  3 ;  from  1788  to  1806, 3} ;  from  1807  t» 
1833,  5;  from  1833  to  1838,  4;  from  1839  to  1847,  3^  percent 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  dividends  paid  by  the  bank  to  stockholdere,  we  hate 
carefully  compiled  from  Ftancis*  History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  an  interesting,  if  not 
remarkably  practical  or  scientific  work. 


PAYMENTS  OF  INTEREST  AND  PRINCIPAL  OF  U.  STATES  DEBT. 

TABLE  OP  PAYMENTS  MADE  AHITFALLT  Off  AOOOUNT  OP  THE  INTEBBST  AHD  FBTRCIPAI.  OOP  T«B 
PUBUC  DEBT,  PBOM  THE  4TU  OF  MABCI,  1789,  TO  THE  IST  OF  DBCEXBBB,  1847. 


TMra. 

179l».... 

1793 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1707 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1803 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807.. 


Paymenti. 
$5,287,949  50 
7,363,665  99 
5i8 19,505  29 
5301,578  09 
6,084/111  61 
5,835346  44 
5,793,431  83 
3,990,294  14 
4,596,876  78 
4,578,369  95 
7,391,707  04 
9,539.004  76 
7,256,159  43 
8,171,787  45 
7,369,889  79 
8,989,884  61 
6,307,730  10 


1811 

PanMOts. 
.      #8,009,204  05 

Y«ai% 
1831 

816,174,378  » 

1812 

4/149,633  45 

1833 

17,840309  91 

1813 

11,108,133  44 

1833 

1,543,543  38 

1814 

7,900,543  94 

1834 

6,176,565  19 

1815 

13,638,933  35 

1835 

58,191  38 

1816 

34,871,063  93 
35,423,036  12 

1836.   . 

1817 

1837 

31,839  91 

1818 

.       3142964K)1  63 

1838 

5,605,730  97 

1819 

7,703,926  29 

1839 

11,117,987  49 

1830 

8,628,494  38 

1840 

4,086,613  70 

1831 

8,367,093  63 

1841 

5,600,689  74 

1833 

7,848,949  IS 

1843 

8,575,539  94 

1833 

5,530,016  41 

1843t.... 

861,596  55 

1824 

16,568,393  76 

1844 

13,991,903  84 

1825..... 

12,095,344  78 

1845 

8,595,039  10 

1826 

11,041.083  19 

1846 

M13393  SI 

1827 

10,003,668  39 

1847 

6,733,091  39 

1828 

13,163/138  07 

18471... 

2,539,337  88 

1829 

.       13,383,867  78 

1830 

.       11,355,748  33 

Total. 

.  9483300,498  78 

1808 10,260,245  35 

1809 6,452,554  16 

1810 8,008,904  46 


TREASURY  NOTES  AND  SPECIE  AT  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

STATEMBlfT  OF  AXOtTNT  OP  SPECIE  AND  OF  TBEASURT  NOTES   BBCEITED  AT  THE  dTSTOM-BODSE, 
BBW  TOEK,  FBOM  JAMUABT  1  TO  DECEMBEB  1,  1847. 


January. 
February.... 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 


MOKTBl. 


Speeie. 
9810,444  03 
1,417,584  41 
1,653,315  06 
3,109,936  39 
1,483,658  69 
1/164,549  47 
2,062,981  11 
3,340,706  48 
3,101,447  33 
1,343333  91 
930,575  49 


Traasnrr  not«t. 

9615,601  86 

83,985  74 

1,851  85 

1,300  00 

50  00 


94,455  11 


TotaL 
91^436,045  88 
1,501370  15 
1,654,066  91 
3,111,136  99 
1,483,708  » 
1,464349  47 
3,063381  11 
3340,706  48 
3,101,447  33 
1349.393  91 
1,035,030  60 


Total 918,615,433  36         9797,144  56       919,413,566  88 


«  From  March  4, 1789,  to  December  31. 

t  From  June  30  to  December  1. 


t  To  Jane  30. 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COIN  AND  BULLION. 

▲  STATEMENT  EXHIBTriNG  THE  AMOUNT  OF  COIN  AND  BUIXION  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED  AN- 
VOAIXT  FROM  1821  TO  1847,  INCLUSIVE  ;  AND,  AL90,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  UfFORTATION  OTIt 
SKFORTATIOII,  AND  OF  EXPORTATION  OVER  THB  W70RTATI0N,  DURING  THE  SAME  YEARS. 

-Exc««  of- 


1831* 
1823.. 

1»3.. 
1824. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 


Exported. 

#10,478.059 

10,810,180 

6,372^87 

7,014.552 

8,797,055 

4,704,533 

8.014,880 

8^43,476 

4.924,020 

2.178.773 

9,014,931 

5,656.340 

2,611,701 

2,076,758 

6,477.775 

4.324.336 

5,976,249 

3,508,046 

8,776,743 

M17,014 

10.034,332 

4,813.539 

1,520.791 

5,454.214 

8,606.495 

3,905.268 

1,907,739 

*  Yean  ending  Sept  30.        t  Nine  months— to  June  30. 

§  Including  $62,620  of  American  coin. 


1829.. 
1830.. 
1831... 
1832... 
1633... 
1834... 
1835... 
1836... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
1849.. 
1843t.. 
18441. 
1845... 
1846.. 
1847§. 


Inpoited. 

f8,064.890 

3,369346 

5,097396 

8,379335 

6,150,765 

6.880366 

8,151,130 

7,489,741 

7,403,612 

8,155364 

7,305,945 

5,907.504 

7,070.368 

17311,632 

13,131,447 

13,400,881 

10,516,414 

17,747,116 

5,595,176 

8.882313 

4,988,633 

4,087316 

22,320335 

5330,429 

4,070342 

3,777,732 

24,121389 


InporUtUM  < 
•xportatioo. 


91,365383 

2,176.4^ 
136350 

2V47'9,592 
5377,191 

'25*1,164 
4,458,667 

15,834374 
6,653,672 
9,076,545 
4340,165 

14339,070 

"465*79© 


20,799,544 
376315 


£iportaAion  over 
ifnporUtioD. 

$2,413,169 
7,440,334 
1375,091 


2,646390 


753,735 


1,708,986 


3,181367 

5,045.699 
726,523 


4,536353 
127,536 


22313350 

t  Year— to  Juno  30. 


DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 
The  following  ia  a  concise  statement  of  the  Finances  of  this  State  for  1846  and  1847, 
showing  a  decided  improvement  :— 

Tknes  for  1845,  received  in  1846 ., $351,278  72 

•*         1846,         "         1847 .'..        328,407  16 

Totil f  679,685  88 

PMoned  in  1846 $380437  97 

*•  1847 233321  33 

613.959  70 

Excess  of  reoeipU *. „ $65,726  18 

Kxchislve  of  $50,029  21  received  from  miaceUaneous  sources  in  monejr,  and  $18,000 
in  Planters'  Bank  bonds. 

In  estimating  the  indebtedness  of  the  State,  the  bonda  of  the  Plasters'  Bank  have  been 
iadaded.    The  debt  now  stands  as  follows: — 

Bonda  issued  in  March,  1833 ^ $1,500,000 

8iz  per  cent  interest  from  March,  1830,  to  January,  1848 795,000 

Bonds  issued  in  July,  UB31 500,000 

tti  per  cent  interest  from  July,  1839,  to  January,  1848 255,000 

Total $3,050,000 

Sobject  to  a  deduction  of  $24341  ia  bonda  and  coupons,  paid  into  the  Trcamiry. 
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FREE  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE, 
The  aggregate  amount  of  the  circulating  notes  of  aU-the  free  banking  associationB  aid 
mdividoal  bankers  in  operation  on  the  fiiBt  day  of  December,  1847,  wbs  $10,3€6^54. 

The  securities  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  to  aecore  the  redemption  oi  these  bib 
was,  at  the  same  date,  viz : — 

New  York  State  4)  per  cent  stock 9265^76  56 

"  5  ••  4,886.189  24 

«  5}  •«  892,000  00 

"  6  «  1,055,665  00 

••  7  "  801,009  00 

87,900,239  80 

United  States      5  **  f  55,000  00 

«  6  "  « 59,000  00 

114,000  m 

Indiana  State       6  "  $6,650  00 

Arkansas  State    6  «  499,000  00 

Alabama  State     5  «  34,000  00 

Illinois  State        6  «•  643,666  67 

Michigan  6  &  7    ••  280,608  00 

1,463,994  fi7 

Cash  in  deposit 62,726  8« 

Bonds  and  mortgages 1,559,363  40 

Total  amount  of  securities^ f  11,100,253  73 

Increase  of  New  York  State  4|  per  cent  stock....  f  37,400  00 

••  "  5  "  ....         2,343,057  30 

••  "  5i  ••  ....  407,000  00 

"  «  g  M  ^_  454,073  00 

'•  **  7  "  ....  185,873  00 

United  States       7  ••  ....  9,000  00 

93,436,403  30 

Indiana  6  «•  2,650  00 

Cash  deposited 24,687  79 

Bonds  and  mortgages. 7,097  00 

Total „ $3,470,838  00 

Increase  of  circulation  on  the  above 3,331,656  00 

Decrease  of  Michigan  6  per  cent  stock 206,425  60 

Two  associations  and  nineteen  individual  bankers  have  commenced  business  during  the 
year  1847,  viz: — 

American  Banl(,  Mayville,  Chautauque  county ;  Atlas  Bank  of  New  York,  Clymfr, 
Chautauque  county ;  Bank  of  Bainbridge,  Bainbridge,  Chenango  county ;  Bank  of  Cayv- 

gi  Lake,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county ;  Bank  of  Lake  Erie,  Bufiklo,  Brie ;  Bank  of  SaFatcffi 
prings,  Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga  county ;  Bowery  Bank,  New  York  city ;  Farmenf 
Bank,  Mina,  Chautauque  county ;  Fhmklin  Bank,  French  Creek,  Chautauque  coimty; 
Commercial  Bank,  AllMiny  city;  Commercial  Bank,  Friendship,  Allegany  county;  Coro* 
mercial  Bank,  Lockport,  Niagara  county;  Henry  Keeps*  Bank,  Watertown,  Jefietaoa 
ooonty ;  Mclntyre  fitiank,  Adirondack,  Essex  county ;  Merchants*  Bank,  EUlery,  Chau- 
tauque county ;  New  York  Security  Bank,  Huntsville,  Saratoga  county ;  Northern  Bank 
of  New  York,  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  county ;  Northern  Exchange  Bank,  Brasher  Ft^kf 
8t  Lawrence  county;  iPratt  Bank,  Buflalo,  Erie  county;  Rochester  Bank,  Roche8ler» 
Monroe  county ;  State  Bank,  Saugerties,  Ulster  county. 
And  have  deposited  the  fi>Uo¥ring  securities,  viz : — 

New  York  5  per  cent  stock $1,438,194  46 

51        "  , 321,000  00 

••         6  " 95^100  00 

"         7  *♦  ^.  27,250  06 

Bonds  and  mortgages 70,000  00 

Total « ., $1,951,444  40 

Ciiottlating  notes  isnied  on  tha  above... ^ < 1,918,186  00 


Jtmnud  of  BasMng^  Cwrrmcy^  md  Fimmee.  4S9 

Hiirty  banks  have  been  doaed  by  tbe  ComptroUer  «nce  tbe  paasage  of  the  general 
banking  law. 

The  Conaptroller's  report  ferninhes  a  statement  which  shows  the  amoont  and  kind  of 
seenriiies  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  sale  for  each  bank,  the  proceeds  of  sircarities,  amount 
of  circulation  outstanding,  dividends  declared,  amount  of  notes  unredeemed,  and  amount 
b  deposii  to  redeem  said  notes,  December  1 ,  1847.    The  readlt  of  this  uble  is  as  follows  v-^ 

New  York  State  stocks  sold 9143,350  00 

nUnois  «  «39.000  00 

Aikaiiaaa  «  157,000  00 

Indiana  •^  424.000  00 

Abbama  ••  98.000  00 

Micfaigaa  «* 79,000  00 

Bonds  and  mortgages. 44U97  86 

$1,581,747  86 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  securities 971.003  98 

Showing  a  loss  on  securities  o£ $610.743  88 

Circulation  at  the  time  of  sale $l.239.28r»  00 

Amount  redeemed  to  December  1, 1847,  and  returned  to  bank  depart* t  1,215,483  00 

Circoiating  notes  outstanding. 923,b02  00 


DEPRECIATION  OF  FOREIGN  COIN. 

The  Mercantile  Times  publishes  some  good  suggestions  in  rekition  to  the  circnIatioD 
of  foreign  coin  in  this  country.  We  cannot,  however,  endorse  the  recommendation  of 
the  Times,  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  a  law  making  a  it  forfeiture  of  the  coin  ofiered,  if 
tendered  for  more  than  the  depreciated  value  of  such  coin: — 

^  **  The  government  has  long  since  exerted  its  influence  to  prerent  the  continimnce,  in 
circijlation,  of  the  small  snd  ^predated  foreign  coin  which  has  become  mixed  with  that 
of  tbe  United  Stales.  The  post-office,  the  custom-house,  snd  other  government  offices, 
Rfuse  it ;  and  some  of  our  banks  have  declined  receiving  it  for  anything  more  than  its 
teal  value,  as  ascertaifaed  by  weight. 

**  The  Spanish  coins  of  sixteenths,  eighths,  and  quarters  of  a  dollar,  are  so  much  depreci- 
iled  by  wear — partiirularly  the  sixteenths  and  eighths— as  to  be  worth  no  more  than  five 
•ad  ten  cents.  The  qusriers  may  be  worth,  on  an  arerage,  twenty-two  cents ;  yet  we 
dunk  the  better  mode  of  arresting  the  evil  is  to  fix  the  rates  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  cents, 
is  the  only  value  at  which  they  ^uld  be  permitted  to  pass. 

**  A  great  good  would  result  fi-om  breaking  up  the  circulation  of  tlus  coin  for  anything 
nore  than  the  rates  we  have  named.  It  would  abolish  the  illegal  and  inconvenient  cur- 
'VDcy  of  shillings  and  pence,  which,  though  not  used  in  books  and  accounts  correctly  kept, 
ve  mill  maintained  by  small  traffickers,  omnibus  drivers,  market  people,  etc.,  etc.,  who 
kaow  nothing  of  our  beautiful  sjrstem  of  decimals.  Half  cents  and  quarter  cents  form  no 
P«rt  of  our  legal  currency  ;  and  why  permit  them  7  Ten  mills  make  one  cent ;  ten  cents, 
^  dime  ;  ten  dimes,  one  dollar ;  ten  dollars,  one  eagle.  For  greater  convenience,  the 
niot  has  coined  half  dimes,  or  five  cents ;  quarter  eagles,  |(250 ;  and  half  eagles,  9^  00. 
Oor  srstem  of  coins  is  as  complete  and  convenient  as  it  is  simple  and  beautiful ;  and  we 
•tt  bound  to  encourage  nnd  carry  it  out.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  law  passed  making 
^  a  forfeiture  of  the  coin  oflfered,  if  tendered  for  more  than  five  cents  the  sixteenth,  ten 
o^ts  the  eighth,  or  twenty  cents  the  quarter  of  a  dollar.  This  would  soon  send  to  the 
nint  for  re-coinage,  the  large  quantity  of  depreciated  silver  at  present  current,  and  which 
^lekides  our  own  coin,  to  a  great  extent,  fi-om  circulation." 


BRITISH  CONSOLS. 
In  the  London  money  market,  under  the  pressure,  consob  have  been  as  low  ss  79  for 
<^i*h.  The  history  of  the  fluctuating  value  of  this  deaoription  of  public  secnritie«,  io\  a 
^ber  of  ycare.  is  interesting.  In  April,  1844,  for  the  nrst  time  for  nearly  a  century, 
^  per  cent  consols  were  at  par,  or  J&IOO  of  money  for  JCIOO  of  stock.  The  Uwt  time  they 
*^e  at  £100  was  in  1717,  the  year  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  at  which  period 
^  unoimt  of  the  public  debt  was  rather  more  than  ^678,000,000.    Tbe  highest  price  the 
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3  per  cents  ever  rose  to»  was  in  June,  1737,  and  again  in  May,  1739,  when  they  attuBed 
the  high  price  of  £170.  Between  the  year  1729  and  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  1745,  the 
3  per  cents  were  never  lower  than  je89,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  period  tbey 
were  above  par.  Again,  in  March,  1792,  they  rose  to  X97i,  when  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt  was  £239,350,000.  During  the  period  between  the  peace  of  PariB,  in  1763, 
(when  the  amount  of  Uie  debt  was  £138,774,000.)  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Americaa 
war,  they  fkictuaied  between  80  and  90  per  cent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Americaa 
war,  namely,  in  February,  1782,  they  were  as  low  as  54^.  At  the  tenninadon  of  the 
American  war,  the  debt  was  £249,851,628.  In  the  years  1797-98,  in  conseqoenee  of 
the  great  success  of  the  French  armies  on  the  continent,  and  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Noie, 
and  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  together  with  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
the  French  Republic,  the  price  of  stock  became  less  than  it  has  been  before  or  since  that 
time.  In  May,  and  again  in  Juno,  1797,  the  3  per  cents  were  reduced  as  low  as  46f. 
In  the  September  of  that  year,  the  3  per  cent  consols  fell  to  47 f,  being  the  lowest  price 
to  which  they  have  ever  fallen.  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  nati<mal  debt, 
states  that  they  were  also  at  that  price  in  January,  1798.  The  3  per  cent  consols  have* 
not  been  under  68  since  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1820,  when  they  were  67|. 


LOSS  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  SAFETY  FUND  BY  FAILURES  OF  BANKS. 
The  following  statement,  derived  from  the  Aimual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State,  shows  the  capital,  and  the  sums  contributed  to  the  Safety  Fund,  by  deven  banks 
which  have  become  insolvent ;  also  the  sums  drawn  fix>m  the  Safety  Fund  to  pay  the  debts 
of  these  banks : — 

Bawu.  Cftpital.      Cootribation  to  Fand.  Dnwn  from  Fdad. 

City  Bank  of  Bufialo ^400.000         $4,333  33         9278,645  29 

Bank  of  Buffalo 200,000  6,000  00  584,603  22 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo 400,000  12,000  00  611,010  87 

New  York 500,000  15,000  00  285,950  23 

•'  «•  Oswego. 250,000  5^08  21  241,220  €3 

Clinton  County  Bank. 200,000  4,263  00  227,875  39 

WatervUet  Bank 250,000  5,416  66  127,13126 

Wayne  County  Bank 100,000  3,000  00  129;313  70 

Bankt)f  Lyons 200,000  5,211  22  92,238  08 

La  Favette  Bank 500,000  17,500  00  38  00 

Bank  of  Oswego 150,000  8,250  00  

Total $3,150,000       #86^82  42      $2,577,926  67 

There  is  a  loss  of  capital  to  the  stockholders,  by  the  failures  of  the  banks  before  named, 

of  $3,150,000 ;  add  to  this  the  loss  to  the  Safety  Fund^  $2,577,926  67,  and  it  makes  a 

total  of  $5,727,926  67.    These  banks  paid  into  the  Safety  Fund  $86,282  42 ;  this  shows 

a  loss  of  capital  of  $5,641,647  25. 
The  following  amounts  of  circulating  notes  of  the  several  insolvent  Safety  Fond  banks 

have  been  presented  at  the  Comptrollers  office,  and  redeemed  in  the  last  three  years,  as 

provided  by  the  act  chapter  114,  Laws  of  1845,  viz: — 

bajie..  1848.         1846.       1847.       Total 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo, $21,071  $1,304  $14^5  $23,670 

Bank  of  Lyons ^ 12,830  3,877  1.855  18,569 

Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego 11^45  2,877  848  15,570 

Clinton  County  Bank 4,928  1,281  1,603  7,812 

Watervliet  Bank 4,461  270  317  5,048 

Bank  of  Buffalo 1,349  205  255  1,809 

Commercial  Bank  of  New  York 447  184  81  712 

Wayne  County  Bank.. 76  47  3  136 

City  Bank  of  Buffelo 35  55  40  130 

La  Fayette  Bank,  liTew  York 21  17  38 

Total $57,042  $10,121      $6,314  $73,477 

Redeemed  by  issue  of  stock,  viz : — 

Watervliet  Bank 27,568           27,568 

Bank  of  Lyons. 10,186         10,166 

TotaL $84,610     $20,307     $6^14   $111^ 


RaUroadj  Camd,  and  Steamboat  SUOiUki. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


CAMDEN  AND  AMBOY  RAILROAD  AND  THE  RARITAN  CANAL. 
Tbb  Ctmden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company  is  consolidated  with  the  Delaware  and 
Rarican  Canal  Con>pany  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  made  joint 
itock*  This  road  extends  from  Camden  Depot,  Philadelphia*  to  South  Amboy,  on  Rari- 
taa  Bay,  and  is  60  miles  and  67  chains  in  length,  vdth  a  deflection  or  carratore  of  leas 
ten  one  mile ;— inclusive  of  branches,  92  milea  and  41  chains.  This  road  is  divided  into 
fire  principal  sections,  as  follows:— 

Section  1,  completed  in  1833,  extends  from  Sonth  Amboy  to  Bordentown  Depot,  35 
-*—      Whole  number  of  turn-outB,  15.    Distance,  4  miles  and  15  chains. 


Section  3,  completed  in  1834,  extends  from  Bordentown  Depot  to  Camden,  26  mites 
and  10  chains.    Whole  number  of  torn-outs,  6.    Distance,  1  mile  and  15  chains. 

Section  3,  completed  in  1838,  extends  from  Bordentown  to  the  Lower  Depot  kt  Trenton, 
6  miles.     Whole  number  of  turn-outs,  1.    Distance,  8^  chains. 

Section  4,  completed  in  1839,  extends  from  the  Lower  Depot,  New  Brunswick,  34  miles 
and  1  chain.    Whole  number  of  turn-outs,  8.     Distance,  53  chains. 

Section  5  extends  from  Trenton  to  Delaware  Bridge,  at  Bloomsbury,  1  mile  and  30 
Whole  nimiber  of  turn-outs,  3.    Distance,  25}  chains. 

DSIOINAL  008T  OF  THE  CAMDEN   AND  AMBOT  RAILKOAD. 


Gmding $379,721  76 

Engineering. 94^94  77 

Wharfing 55,644  55 

Stock  and  tools.. 48,955  05 

Inddentai  expenses 32,384  90 

Timber 121,153  65 

Stone- 37,314  14 

Office  expenses 1,058  20 

Real  estate 371,769  68 


Cohrerls.. 

Salaries 

Damages 

Carpenters.. 

Le^  expenses 
Muonry. 


Iron  rails $517,907  63 

Gravelling 22,223  44 

Trenching 27,998  14 

Stone  blocks 111,524  73 

Laying  rails 155,346  46 

Cars 140,742  88 

Ditching 264^32  61 

Locomotives. 123,840  67 

Iron 10,372  08 

17,112  91    Locust ., 13,447  70 

26,858  22   Printing„ 1,679  32 

4,570  71  I  Interest 104^42  64 

5,482  85  I  Wood  rails. 7,310  67 

6,701  51    Steamboats 420,153  57 


14,768  36  !  Philad.  and  Trenton  Railroad 


Taxes.. 
Pine  wood. 
Coal  lands. 


Smithery 10,067  08 1  Stone  rails... 

Property  in  trust  to  pay  debts  8,543  04 

Canal  paamge  barges 1,832  28 

Sleepers 35,170  60 

Fencing 2,245  35 

Saltingtimber 6^53  61 

Stable  expenses-. 36  89 

Bridges. 78,459  37 

BnAen  stone- :.  103.372  64 


45,569  54 

3,457  69 

209  09 

75  13 

25,000  00 


Total $3,222,204  84 

Lesscredits 1,347  87 


Total $2,320,856  87 

XBCKirTS  AND  DldBCRSBMENTS  OF  TBZ  CAMDEN  AND  AMBOT  RAILROAD  FROM  1832  TO  1839. 

, 18M. ,    , 1811 ,    , 18M . 


MoimM.  lUeeipto. 

January, 

February- 

Marai~. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October $20,003  03 

November.,.     17,223  07 
December....     13,465  98 


Expendituret.      Receipts.  Expenditaret.       Raeeipts.  ExpendHoiet. 

$16,387  20  $20,453  80  $20,110  36  $14,633  16 

17,650  04  6,895  10  29,441  30  12,125  33 

31,849  86  18,328  90  45,196  18  24,627  04 

38,794  25  24,436  95  46,328  07  32,718  86 

47,414  22  27,133  80  48^52  88  31,523  85 

42,189  27  21.561  02  60,542  58  21,883  09 

54,608  11  36,778  85  56,147  05  25,524  57 

63.845  04  26,675  84  62.470  98  27,431  85 

56,260  25  28,227  37  60,191  19  16,856  57 

$4,829  95  56,576  19  19,702  30  53,671  95  19,713  84 

10,663  71  30,746  25  28,148  18  49,490  75  37,437  34 

8,829  96  21,875  82  28,749  79  3^,750  25  48,786  19 
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, IMi. .    , I8J8 .       IW7. 

MaKTHt.                       R«oeipU.  Expeoditorec  ReceipU.  EzpendHiifes.  Reeaiyli. 

January «37,53d  21  917,693  80  $26,b74  62  89*^49  57  t29,Sb9  29 

February 98,343  64  12^93  44  25,447  98  20,289  27  36,429  49 

March 42,750  60  21,080  08  43,942  28  36,937  49  64,055  77 

April 53,524  91  20,362  30  68.025  72  26.483  72  79.056  60 

May 59,118  08  ^7,2^2  34  75,728  95  24,393  98  70,605  58 

June. 63,357  62  27,814  63  75,945  24  36,801  04  61.488  04 

July 78,515  36  36,182  82  91,088  28  37,920  07  80,391  96 

August 85,657  13  22,698  69  98.615  78  31.631  46  74,189  59 

September. 73,538  38  49^31   19  93,809  46  32.678  10  74,977  99 

October €9,415  06  23,459  46  76,197  31  41,074  95  79.677  €1 

November 44,963  16  23^96  56  55,066  28  20.829  13  56,941  98 

Decemter. 52,746  48  35,396  45  39,849  38  45,063  82  39,705  66 

1817,         , 1818. .     , 18»9. . 

MoNTBi.  Bxpenditorw.  B«c«ipt«.  Expenditures.      Rcc«tpU.  Expenditam. 

January $35^  60  930,892  16  925,417  27  924,365  96  98,959  51 

February 92,339  28  33,772  85  16,030  39  28,698  97  15,986  48 

March 35,419  75  57,692  77  38,490  76  49.813  60  25,631  19 

ApriL 35360  30  66,973  33  24,913  56  66,642  95  22^99  99 

May 31,066  76  67.524  72  24,249  88  78,576  83  254^63  23 

June 24.099  26  65,528  17  31,157  22  46,921  52  21.333  39 

July...„ 24,684  25  8l,4.'>5  91  39,313  43  94,184  37  31.899  67 

August 26.997  58  80,765  12  24,029  53  69.297  22  22.484  34 

deptember 34.398  13  82,566  73  23,975  50  62,587  52  21,046  64 

October 31,240  89  78.019  02  31,715  61  61,382  71  24,145  51 

November. 31,428  62  70,187  76  41,844  28  48,345  55  93,134  97 

December 26,183  16  39,511  67  41,011  68  54,512  56  15,636  73 

From  the  **  Report  of  the  Juint  Board  of  Directors  of  ihe  Delaware  and  Rariun  Ca- 
nal and  Cnmden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Companies,  to  the  Stockholders,  January  19» 
1848,"  and  the  Report  of  the  State  Directors  oi  the  same  companies,  one  of  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  Message  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  furnished  us  by  Wii^ 
UAM  H.  Gatzmer,  Esq.,  the  intelligent  and  efficient  agent  of  the  companies,  residing  in 
Fhiladt  Iphia,  we  are  enabled  to  extend  our  statistics  of  the  road,  dtc,  to  the  present  time, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  operations  of  the  corporation. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Sute  Directors,  it  appears  that  New  Jersey  owns  one-fifteenth 
of  the  whole  stock  of  the  two  companies,  upon  which,  with  other  stockholders,  she  re- 
odves  ihe  regular  dividends ;  and  which,  added  to  the  transit  duties  secured  in  the  char- 
ters, amount  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  nett  earnings  of  the  companies.*  It  appears  ^m 
the  report  of  the  joint  directors  of  the  companies,  that  in  consideration  of  a  grant,  by  ths 
State  of  Now  Jersey,  of  certain  vtloable  rights  and  privileges,  of  which  one  was  the  ex- 
dasive  right  to  transport  passengers  and  merchandise  by  railroad  across  the  State,  between 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Phihtdelphia,  the  companies  transferred  2,000  shares  of  stock, 
on  which,  as  before  stated,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  receives  the  dividends.  With  thii 
heavy  imposition  by  the  State,  the  public  need  scarcely  complain  of  the  high  rate  of  faie 
charged  oy  the  companies.  The  snnis  paid  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1847  in  divi- 
dends and  transit  duties,  amoonted  to  a  firaotion  more  than  eighty-one  thaiuand  three  Aim- 
ired  and  one  doUartt  or  nearly  one^fowrth  of  the  nett  revenue  of  the  works ;  and  die 
whole  ftum  paid  to  the  State  from  these  interests  since  the  commencement  of  the  cpera- 

*  Th%  transit  dotJM  eoDt!st  of  <«»  ctmte  en,  euek  paeeetufer,  and  fifteen  "cente  en  eeek  ten  tf  fedt, 
tsunporied  over  tbeir  roadf ;  and  it  wwt gmeremteed  by  the  conpanlM,  that  theiramit  duti«ft,  mndtktiie- 
tieede  oti  ent  thooMsd  tbaretof  the  iloek  traasfcrrad  to  the  Suia,  •hoold  •mount  ta«<  leeet  drfrty  tWn- 
•and  doliara,  or  that  nnHHinl  bn  nade  np  by  the  eompaniet.  The  State  now  holds  twe  tkwttwd  tbaNt  et 
utoek,  or  fKW.OOO,  which  Is  qneCad  in  the  market  at  35  to  45  aboTO  par,  or  eqoal  to  about  $900,000;  tiba 
dhridends  upon  which  have  bena  about  IS  par  cent  on  par,  makiof  the  poymenU  to  the  State  the  paatytar 
ever  eigktg  the^eand  detiere  /  and  for  what  t  What  outlay  have  the  people  of  New  JeiMy.  aiadt  fiem 
which  they  recaivo  this  large  iaeooM  l-Ammieen  Reilreed  JtnrneL 
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I  of  tbe  compaBJew,  uaomatM  to  «x  limrfiirf  imi  Mvtii^-mic  iAomani  «ur  ikwiir«i 

Tks  inereiang  buflinefli  on  tbe  nulnwd  daring  the  few  put  yean,  rendered  neceiry 
m  rery  large  outlay  of  capital,  properly  uid  eoonomically  to  condoei  it  Sinoe  tbe  date  of 
tfae  detailed  report  of  1840t,  eight  iteamboetti  and  eteam-toge  have  been  boilt  or  purchaeed, 
namely,  the  John  Stevent,  John  Potter,  Transport,  Princeton,  Rainbow,  Camden,  Amboy, 
and  Washington.  Their  force  in  looomotiTe  engines,  passenger  cars,  freight  cars,  and 
craten,  and  their  docks  and  boildings  at  each  tenntnas  of  the  road,  hare  also  been  greatly 
calaiged  and  increased  in  nomber. 

The  increasfaig  trade  on  the  canal  will  appear  from  the  tabtdar  statements  annexed, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  tbe  canal  have  gradually  and  regularly  in- 
creased, with  the  eiception  of  the  year  1846,  when  the  SchaylkiU  navigation  was  dosed 
in  consequeBce  of  the  enlargement  of  their  locks  and  works,  from  #79,467  74-100  in 
1840,  to  (355^1  51-100  hi  1847 ;  and  the  qoanUty  of  coal  carried  through  it  has  abo 
increased  from  113,078  torn  in  1840,  to  540,900  torn  in  1847. 

We  give  below  an  annual  statement  of  the  joint  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  rail* 
road  and  canal,  and  also  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Conir 
paay,  as  follows: — 

EBcstrrs  or  the  camdcn  ahd  axbot      joatt  rbceitts  aho  KXPiNDmnui  or 

EAILROAD  TRAirsroaTATION  Oa  EAILEOAD  AHD  CAITAL. 

1640..  $548473  87  $26M57  77  $283,716  10  9627,641  81  $306,327  39  $331,414^ 

1841..     550,015  68  286,644  67  363.37101     631^9^13  336,153  76    395,405  36 

1843..      635,335  89  386,070  98  319,364  96     735,670  U  339,083  35  386,586  89 

1843..      695,11137  398,95178  396,159  49     796,400  94  853,074  38  444,335  56 

1844..      780,709  17  879,335  01  401,474  16     913.199  88  436,370  73  485,939  15 

1845..     883,75143  560,408  32  333,313  311,050,563  01  630,457  81  430,105  30 

1846..  1,023,253  10  597^98  94  424,854  16  1,183,43018  675,708  83  507,73131 

1847..  1,150,383  36  741,917  96  408,465  30  1,405,704  77  835,713  41  569,993  36 

AKTUAL  STATOflirT  OP  THIOOOH  FASHIIOIRS  ON  TBI  CAlOttlf  AMD  AMBOT  «Ap.po4|>, 

1840.        1841.        184i.       1841. 

§3  paasengers  ria  South  Amboy #53,7731  $39,3771   $33,594  $33,488 

Forward  &cken  **  38,909        35,103        89,478      38/183 

$4  pasfengeia  via  Bordentown  road  and  New 

Brunswick 71^1i      89,896J      77,658      83,061 

Forward  deckeiB  **  ** ^. 

TotaL. ^ $153,1131  $153,876}  $140,735  $188,037 

1844.   184C.   1846.   1847. 

f  3  passengers  vU  Sooth  Amboy. $30,448  $3^,483  $33,0694  $3536 

orward  deckers           <• 36,046  86,735  185,501  43,700 

$4  passengers  via  Bordentown  road  and  New 

Brunswick. 111,178  111343)  14,903  133,186 

Forward  deckers           ^                  «  873  15,834)  16,634  80,940 

Total $168,540  $188,884)  $300,096|  $3334)31 

*  New  York  boildi  bar  freat  euMl,  and  ebaifw  iMtooabl*  tolb;  New  JMwy,  witboat  invMliaf  a  dol- 
lar, eoUecta  traarit  dotitt,  and  laeeirM  dirideodi  oo  itoek  toit  whiob  iIm  aavw  axpndad  a  oaat  A  daglt 
paMge  ftom  tha  Raport  of  Um  8lat»  DiMctOTi  (Jobo  J.  ObatwMd  aad  Gm.  WilUaa  IrMi)  tlwwt  bow 
wtH  ■alMid  iho  h  with  bor  poritioa  la  this  ratpaet:^ 

'*Tbo  paymeoti  into  tbo  State  traaiary  t 
tlM  loeoipts  from  dbor  tifliUar  •oaroes,  oonatk 

aavoloot  ioititaHona.  Now  JoiMf  may  woU  bo  satisfied  witb  bor  potftion.  \^hilo  olhor  StaUt,  la  carry* 
iaf  ont  tboir  syatooN  of  ioltmal  ImprovoaMoCs,  havo  boon  ombamUwd,  and,  in  many  inatanoot,  drhroa  to 
-' -'    ,  gha,  with.    "         '       * .^....     -      .    .     ....  .      .     ... 


r  bv  tho  eompaoioi  will,  this  yoar,  oxeoad  f7S,OO0 ;  whiob,  with 
ttstkotai  an  ampio  fond  ft>r  soauiniaf  and  oztoodinf  all  oar  bo« 
roll  bo  satisfied  with  bor  podtion.    Whilo  olhor  StaUs,  hi  carry* 
^^        jMoCs,  havo  boon  ombarrassed,  and,  in  many  insUnoos,  driroQ  to 
ryrdlfolton.  sbo,  wUbont  iocarring  tho  rospoasibiUty  of  a  siMrlo  dollar,  hat  not  only  abandant  maaas  Ibr 
aU  pr— ont  porposas,  hot  thaso  rasooreos,  proporly  invastad,  will  onablo  bor  to  take  all  tbosa  grtat  aad  pio- 
itibia  liBpfovoaiaBts  at  tho  tonainatioo  of  tbdr  tospaoti^e  ehartoa." 
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The  following  statement  aiiows  the  amonot  of  the  transit  duties  (exdoslve,  of 
of  the  dividends  on  the  2,000  shares  of  stock  presented  to  t^e  State)  paid  the  Stftte  of 
New  Jeney  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Baikoad 
and  Transportation  Companies,  in  each  year  from  1840  to  1847»  indonYO- 


tkahbit  mnriEs  paid  the  staiv  of  rcw  jbssbt. 


Ymn, 

1840.. 
1841... 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 


By  the  IMawaie  and 

RftiitanCanaL 

«5,799  43 

1,726  89 
10,904  24 

6,614  52 
10,158  38 
12^5  24 
10,718  29 
24,284  68 


Br  tba  OuBdra  ud 
AmboT  Railroad. 
tl9,585  66} 
20,071  72| 
19,151  46i 
19,679  70 
23,935  84 
26,853  55 
28,414  49 
33,017  02 


Paldbyttolsiiil 
OwanaMf 

9253^5  09} 
21,798  61 
30,055  71 
26,294  29 
34,094  2S 
39,658  79 
39,132  78 
57,301  70 


Total.. 


(83,011  67  (190,709  45}  $273,721  12} 


SfATIHEHT  OF  THl  WEIGHTS  OF  MEKCHAlfDISB  CAHRISD  TBBOUaH  TH£  OELAWABE  ARn  KASI* 


TAN  CAlfAL  FROM  1834  TO  1847,  UfCLUBIVE. 


Yaan. 

1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 

1837.. 
1638.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 


Weif  ht  of  MerehasdiM. 

7Vm.  CwU  Qr«.  Lht, 

12,459  01  0  27 

57,736  05  0  09 

88,467  16  1  23 

122,488  18  0  22 

119,475  08  2  03 

127,398  07  1  17 

172,120  04  2  07 


Tean. 

1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 


WeMit  of  Merchandbw. 
7W«.  CwL      Qr».    IM. 


174,884 

03 

^ 

16 

223,268 

18 

1 

19 

240,049 

05 

0 

00 

350,384 

18 

0 

00 

462,733 

00 

0 

00 

424,702 

08 

0 

00 

700,408 

08 

0 

00 

AMNVAL  STATBMZRT  OF  THK  TSARSFORTATBON  Off  THE  CAKDS5  ASD  AXBOT  XAILSOAIK 


Taan.  Tliroagli  Tmatpovtatioo. 

1840  11,325  05  2  12   79,774  13 

1841  14,652  07  0 


1848  13,200  17 

1343  19,511  17 

1844  24,902  U 

J845  25,372  16 

1846  26,628  10 

1847  36,707  04 


Way  7*rainportatioii.  Afff.  aaoaipls. 

7>m«.  Cto(.  Or«.  Z.&9.     DaUort.  DMrnrt, 

3,356  05    3    04    12,855  44  92,629  57 

3,565  19    2    18    13,583  68  118,315  17 

4,130  18    e    19    15,780  06  106;i51 61 

4,152  06    0    27    15,935  85  149,594  79 

6,506  15    1    09    21,432  68  188,695  57 

7,445  16    2    06    28,61113  109,489  89 

18    185,522  47    13,276  8    1     18    50,417  78  235,940  25 

26    253,4621^7    16,981  17    2    07    64,527  57  317,969  84 


05  104,73149 

19  90,471 55 

02  133,658  94 

15  167,262  69 

15  170,878  76 


We  annex  a  statement  of  the  nomber  of  tons  of  coal  passed  through  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  in  each  year  from  1835  to  1847,  inclnaive : — 

TKARaiFOBTATIOir  OF  COAL  0«  THE  DELAWARE  A5T>  RARITAlf  CARAI* 


Tears.  Tons. 

IS35 17,823 

1836 38,426 

1837 68,426 

1838 51,245 

1839 17,766 


f  ean.  Tow. 

1845. 113,078 

1841 119,247 

1842 171,755 

1843 193,606 


Taan.  Too*. 

1844 267,496 

1845 372,076 

1846 340,000 

1847 540,200 


GREENSVILLB  AND  ROANOKE  RAILROAD. 
This  road,  which  was  first  opened  in  1833,  is  21  miles  long,  extending  from  Hicksfcid 
to  Gaston.    It  ongiaaUy  cost  0200,000.    The  stock  is  divided  into  4,000  shares,  the  par 
Taloe  of  which  is  $100  each.    The  flat  bar  rail«  }  by  2i  inches,  is  oaed.    The  fotkuwisf 
is  a  table  of  distances,  ftres,  &c:— 


Farat. 


Summit.. 
Gaston. 


pLACxa. 


PlUCKS.  M 

Hicksford^ - 

Ryiapds 10     90  50 

We  give  below  a  comparative  view,  derived  from  the  last  Aanial  Report^  of  tha  re* 


18 
21 


FaHt. 

f  1  00 

100 
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wkptBt  ezpen^tam,  8lc,  of  the  GreensTiUe  and  Roanoke  Railroad  Company,  from  tfa« 

opening  of  the  road  to  May  1, 1847 : —  , 

ci»FAXAnT»  TOW  OF  THs  RBcnm,  ■xriHnrrusis,  sro,  op  tbb  ainnaviLLi  ahd  boamobi 

EAILBOAD  OOMPAVT. 

Seeeipie^  1818.  18M.  ISM.  1641.  1841. 

Freiflbt $15,376  83  $19,520  63  $31,936  23  $35,618  93  $38,580  38 

Paesenffen 4,590  48      7,478  85      6,956  33      6,703  89      6,513  06 

Mail 1,180  00      1,253  41      1,000  00         845  40 

TotaL $19,867  31  $38,179  48  $30,144  86  $43,333  81  $35,938  74 

P^dPeteiabtiivR.R.Co.    10,490  33    11,939  37    13,084  15    30,044  09    16,46116 

Repain  of  road,  &c 7367  51      6,153  10      7,046  69      8,08144    10,068  80 

Inteieat  acoonnt. 3,169  48      3,769  66      3,416  35      3,73813      3,407  61 

TotaL. 30,637  31    31^63  13  ^,547  09  $31,863  65  $38,957  57 

Nect  income. $6,817  35  $6^97  77  $11,450  16   $6,98117 

State  of  tke  debt:— 

To  itockholdeia $30,693  03  35^3  03  35,393  03    34,317  53    33,017  53 

«'   PetenbargR.R.Co.      5,895  69  14,884  97  16,137  43      8,393  48      4,659  71 

«  banks. 12,000  00  6,500  00  3,000  00      1,000  00         500  00 

**  indifidnak. 19,650  68  6,365  85  3,377  37      1,545  33      1,597  00 

Total $68,439  39  $62,943  84  $56,697  73  $45,355  33  $38,774  33 

Beceipts>-  1841.        1844.         184f.         184«.       1847. 

flight $334N)9  18  $19,918  14  $30,180  55  $19,734  65  $83,687  15 

PaflKngere. 5,09157      4,194  47      4,388  39      5,639  39      7,175  95 

MaiL 846  40         557  03         600  00      3,000  00      3,000  00 

Total $39,146  15  $34,669  63  $35,368  94  $37,364  04  $31,863  10 

^i^PeiMbarKR.R.Co.    13,30178    11,635  74    11,953  08    13,743  78    13^15  05 

Repainafroad,&c 8,370  67      5,563  33      4,667  54      5,034  80      9,308  33 

Imereet  aooount 2,009  95      3,847  33      3,673  46      3,077  96      1,393  45 

Total $23,583  40  $30,045  28  $19,394  08  $19,856  56  $33,416  73 

Nettinoome $6,568  75  $4,684  85  $6,074  86  $7,507  48  $6,446  86 

Slaleof  tkedebt:— 

Toetockholden. 37,998  53  38,679  05  83,039  05  33,039  05  80,808  98 

•«  Peterabmg  R.  R.  Co.    36,588  95  14^84  84  9,395  60  8,55818    

«•  banka 4,000  00  4,000  00  8,500  00  8,500  00 

••  indifidnals 1,786  54  1,016  81  1,130  09  950  06  659  08 

Total $56,353  01  $43,619  60  $37,544  74  $30,037  36  $33^61  96 


QOMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 

A  depotation  of  Directon  cf  the  Bouloffne  and  Amiens  Railway  Company  has  bean 
in  London  some  time  past,  to  arrange  with  the  Directors  of  the  Soath^astem  Railway 
fi»r  the  commencement  of  through  tiaffic  between  London  and  Paris.  The  double  line  o^ 
calls  is  now  laid  the  entire  distance  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  half  a 
mOe,  and  it  is  expected  the  railway  will  be  opened  throughout  on  tfie  15th  of  March, 
1646,  thus  enabling  the  passengers  to  proceed  the  whole  distance  from  London  Bridge  to 
Pteis  by  ateam.  There  will,  from  that  date,  be  five  through  tnins  daily  from  Bonloone 
to  Puis.  The  departorea  from  Boologne  will  be  4  A.  M.,  8  A  M.,  11  A  M^  8  P.  M., 
and  9  P.  M. :  from  Paris  at  8  A.  M.,  9  A.  M.,  12  at  noon,  4  P.  M.,  and  7  P.  M.  The 
trains  from  Paris  at  8  A  M.,  and  Boulogne  at  3  P.  M.,  will  be  express  trains,  performing 
the  distance  in  5  hours  and  20  minutes.  A  steamer  will  leaTe  Fokestone  for  Boulogne, 
ta  proceed  by  the  express  train  at  3  P.  M.,  and  a  special  train  will  leave  the  other  side  in 
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QDion  with  the  ezpre«  train  lemyiog  Paris  at  8  A.  M.  This  arrangement  will  eaaUe  par- 
ties who  leave  London  or  Paris  in  the  morning  af^er  brealiiast  to  reach  their  respective 
destinations  on  the  same  erening.    The  passengers  wiU  be  booked  through  on  eitfacr 


CONSUMPTION  OF  WOOD  BY  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Few  of  oar  readers,  we  presune,  are  aware  of  the  immense  quantity  of  wood  commned 
bf  the  various  railroad  companies  between  Albany  and  Bofialo.  Tlie  Utica  and  Scbe- 
nectady  Company  consume  about  25,000  cords  of  two-feet  wood  per  annum ;  the  Aabom 
and  Rochester  road,  about  15,000  cords ;  and  the  T<Miawanda  road,  8,000  cords.  Tbe 
other  roada  consume  probably  from  30,000  to  35,000  cords — making  the  whole  amooot 
upwards  of  80,000  coids  per  annum !  This  immense  draft  upon  our  **  woods  and  forestav** 
must  soon  cause  an  advance  in  the  price  of  fuel :  indeed,  the  price  of  wood  has  beea 
steadily  advancing  in  this  place  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  will  soon  oome  to  be  as  im- 
portant an  item  in  household  expenses  as  it  is  to  citie&— ^otoeia  Time$. 


WESTERN  (MASSACHUSETTS)  RAILROAD. 
This  road  was  opened  in  1839.  It  extends  from  Worcester  (Maes.)  to  Greenbiali, 
(N.  Y.,)  opposite  Albany.  It  is  156  miles  in  length,  and  cost  98,186^)00.  The  stodL 
is  divided  into  40,000  shares,  the  par  value  of  which  is  9100.  The  H,  or  inverted  T 
rail  is  used  on  this  road.  In  connection  with  the  Worcester  and  Boston  road,  44  inilss 
in  length,  it  forms  a  complete  Ime  from  the  latter  place  to  Albany,  and  completes  the 
diain  from  Boston  to  Buffalo.  We  give  below  a  table  of  distances,  fiures,  &c,  from  Wor- 
cester to  Greenbush,  or  Albany,  as  follows  >^ 


PuLcsa.  Wim,      Fans. 

Worcester... 


Clappville 9  fO  10 

Charlton 13  0  15 

Spencer 18  0  30 

East  Brookfield 30  0  40 

South  Brookfield 23  0  50 

WestBiookfield...... 36  0  60 

Warren 29  0  70 

Brimfield 1  05 

Palmer 39  1  20 

North  Wilbraham . , 

Wilbraham. 48  1  30 

Springfield 54  1  50 

West  Sprinted 56  150 

Weetfield 64  1  60 

Russett 72  1  80 

Chester  Village 75  190 

Chester  Factory 82  2  10 

The  financial  year  of  the  Western  Railroad  Company  terminated  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember ;  and,  from  the  r^KMt  laid  before  the  stockholders,  we  have  condensed  an  aoeomt 
of  its  doings  for  the  past  and  previous  years. 

By  a  oomparison  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  past  year  with  the  raoeipts  and 
expenses  of  former  years,  it  will  appear  that,  daring  the  past  year,  the  per  oentage  of  the 
gross  income  expended  has  been  greater  than  it  has  been  in  previoos  yean ;  jret,  by  a 
careful  examination,  it  will  be  foond  that  a  large  amount  has  been  charged  to  the  cnrreot 
ejq>enses  of  the  past  year,  which  property  belonged  to  the  expenses  of  previoos  yesm 
For  instance,  new  rails  to  the  amount  of  93^,000  have  been  used,  and  charged  to  ex- 
penses during  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  995>000  has  been  chaiged  to  expenses  ibr 
deterioration  of  raUs,  which  has  been  credited  to  a  deterioration  account ;  to  be  held  in 
reserve  against  the  tune,  which  is  near  at  hand,  when  portions  of  the  present  track  wB 
require  new  rails. 


Placss.  Mika.  Fteva. 

Middlefield... ^ 

Becket. ^....  91  ^25 

WaahiDgton 94  2  40 

Hinsdale 99  2  50 

Dalton.^ 102  2  66 

Pittsfield 107  2  75 

Shakers. ^ ^. 110  2  85 

Richmond » 115  3  00 

State  Line..... 118  3  10 

Edwards. « 120  3  15 

Canaan 123  3  25 

East  Chatham 128  3  46 

Chatham  Four  Comets....  133  3  55 

Chatham  Centre 137  3  70 

Kinderfaook. 140  3  75 

Schodack 148  4  00 

Greenbush. 156  4  25 

Albany 4  25 
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TKAHSrORTATION  I 

IThe  bttUnoe  to  the  credit  of  the  eommgeot  fund,  at  the  eommeoecmeiit  of 

the  year,  was $104,011  9S 

T^  inoome  of  the  road  daring  the  year  has  heen — 

Fkom  paneBgere $509^1  9S 

«    freights 785.S45  66 

*•    maUa,  rente,  &.C 37,668  48 

ExpeI»e8^—  $1,395,336  06 

For  road  repain ^ $196,548  63 

••    engine  repairs « 59/)50  12 

"    carrepain 72^1  03 

"    buUding8,&a. 34,630  86 

**    transportation  eipenses^ 380,623  35 

"    general  ezpeosea. 40,775  76       676,689  75 

Nett  earnings. $648,646  31 

From  which  deduct  interest  paid  on  loan.... .  $264,854  53 
One  dividend  of  four  per  cent  on 

35,500  shares $142,000 

One  do.  on  40,000  shares. 160,000 

302,000  00 

*566,854  53 


LaaTiag  a  eniplos  fcr  the  year  of.. 


81,791  78 


And  a  total  surplus,  Nofember  30, 1847,  of $185,803  77 

It  appears  from  the  report  that,  daring  the  year,  the  passenger  trains  have  run  regular- 
ly, and  without  any  serioas  accident  No  passenger  has  been  injured.  The  freight  trains 
have  been  less  fortuiute.  Several  accidents  have  occurred  to  these  trains,  whereby  seve- 
ral brakemen  have  lost  their  lives,  and  a  number  have  been  badly  injured.  Two  of  the 
men  employed  upon  the  road  have  lost  thei^  lives  within  the  past  year  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  bridges  over  the  track.  In  previous  years  there  has  been  a  larger  loss  of  life 
from  tfaiscaose. 

The  increase  of  business  ibr  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  previous  y<ear,  has  been 
57  per  cent  on  freight,  and  21  per  cent  on  passengera,  making  an  average  gain  of  42  per 
cent  on  the  gross  receipts.  We  give  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amount  received 
from  passengers,  merchandise,  mails,  Slc,  together  with  the  expenses  of  the  load*  dbc, 
fiwn  its  opening  in  1839  >— 


TBI  AMOUNT  BSCEITBD  FROM  ALL  SOITIOBS  8INCI  THB  lOAD  WAS  OFIini>. 


1839» 
1840. 
1841. 
1842t 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846t 
1847. 


113,472  94 
70,820  79 
113,841  85 
266,446  83 
275,139  64 
358,694  00 
366,753  02 
389,861  42 
502,321  93 


MerehandiM. 
$4,136  21 
38,359  78 
64,467  14 
226,674  61 
275,696  19 
371,131  84 
420,717  30 
459,365  18 
785,345  66 


MAib,*e. 

$3,i66'82 
4,000  00 
19,566  84 
23,046  68 
23326  68 
26,009  83 
29,191  29 
37,668  48 


Total. 
$17,609  15 
112,347  39 
182,308  99 
512,688  28 
573.882  51 
753.752  72 
813,480  15 
878.417  89 
1,325,336  06 


ExpentM. 
$14,380  64 

62,071  72 
132,501  45 
266,619  30 
303,973  06 
314.074  20 
370.621  25 
412,679  80 
676,689  75 


BaPetfofrepli. 
$3,228  51 
50,275  67 
49.807  54 
246.068  98 
269.909  45 
439,678  52 
442,858  90 
465,738  09 
648,646  31 


NITMBER  •r  THUOUOH  AlfD  WAT  PASSEWOERS. 


Tki 


Grand  teCal. 

190,4364 

800,965} 

920,2571 

923,633 

265,664 

388.311 

Total 152320i       1,336,447     1,115,163        374,1041      1,489,2671 

*  Three  months.        t  First  year  of  opening  through  to  Albany.        X  Eleven  mondia 


18^ 

1843 , 

1844 

1846(11  mo.).'! 
1847 


iroo^  pan. 

18^701 

26,595 

24,3304 

19,192) 

29.832A 

34.2991 


Way  MM. 

171.866 

174,3701 

195.927 

204,4404 

235,831} 

354,0111 


FIntelaa. 

164,390 

160.419 

157,885 

158,1944 

186,229 

288,1224 


Beeond  «1aai. 
26,046 
40,5531 
62.3721 
65,5081 
79,435 
100,1881 


4S8  Jounud  of  Mmb^  tmd  Mtmufadur^. 

Floor  is  a  leading  article  in  the  buanew  of  this  road.    The  folbwing  table  ■hews  ibe 
progrefls  of  its  transponation  over  the  road  for  a  eeiies  of  yeais  :— 

HtJMBBB  OV  BAXBXLS  FLOtm  TKAITSTORTSD  FBOH  ALBAlfT  AHD  TROT,  IHOLUIIED  m  THE  TDK- 

NAOB  TRAlf  8F0BTID. 

To          Tootbir    Total  No.  To          Tootfaar  Tttal  Ko. 

Tout.                   Bottoo.        ffUtiooi.     of  barrels.   Tean.  Boston.        stalioot.  ofWmlk 

1842 85,986      86,124    172,110  1845 181,7964  146^6  938,183 

1843 123,386    120,873    244,239   1846  (11m.)  209,634    151,711  361,346 

1844 154,413    142,990    297,403  1847 513,851    188,649  702,500 


INCREASE  OF  RAILROAD  CAPITAL  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  give  below  a  schednle  of  petttioBS  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa^nsetts 
of  1848,  finr  an  increase  of  capital:^- 

Western  Railroad  Corporation,  for  an  increase  of  tfaeir  capital    Amomit  prayed  foe, 
$3,000,000. 

Boston  and  Worcester  Baibroad  Corporation,  for  an  inci«asa  of  tbeir  capital.    Amowil 
prayed  for,  from  (1,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 

N<n^cfa  and  Worcester  Railroad  Corporation^  for  an  increase  of  tfae|r  capital  Amomu 
prayed  for,  91,000,000. 

Eastern  Railroad  Corporation,  for  an  increase  of  tbeir  capital  Amount  mayed  for, 
$500,000. 

Boston  and  Providence  Raikoad  Corporation,  for  an  increase  of  tbek  capital  Amomt 
prayed  for,  $470,000. 

DonJieMer  and  MfltonRaiiroftd  Corporation,  for  an  increase  of  tbek  capital.  Amowtc 
played  for,  $60,000. 

Old  Colony  Railroad,  for  an  increase  of  tbeir  capital    Amamt  pnytd  for,  $100,000^ 

Six  of  tbe  companies  here  named  have  already  built  railroads,  the  datf  object  of  which 
is,  to  aid  and  promote  businees  terminating  in  this  dty.  These  railroads,  already  built 
and  in  daily  operation,  are<  in  all,  366  miles  in  length,  exclusive  of  branches,  measuring, 
is  all,  44  miles*  Five  of  these  rsiboads^sonsist,  in  the  wkolt  or  in  part,  of  double  inA 
— the  extent  of  doable  track  being  97  miles.  A  part  of  the  debt  already  incuiTod  hat 
been  occasioned  by  the  building  of  a  second  track,  and  one  of  the  otjeets  of  the  proposed 
increased  capital,  is  to  make  a  forther  extension  of  doable  track. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


NEW  YORK  LAW  OF  CORPORATIONS  FOR  MANUFACTURING,. 

MINING,  BTc 

Tax  ft^wing  **  Act  to  autfaorite  the  forroation  of  corperatiens  for  maitnfoctufh^ 

Banning,  mechanical,  or  chemical  pvpoees,"  passed  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Feb.  IT, 

1848,  and  took  eSdCi  immediately  aiter  its  passage,  as  vrill  be  seen  by  &e  27th  sepcion 

of  this  act  >— 

AN  ACT  TO  AtrTHORIEB  TBI  FOSBlATIOIf  OP  CCttPORATKHfS  tOR  MAlfUFACTUXniO,  KHIXKO,  MS- 
CHAHIOAL  OX  CHEMICAL  PCHFOSES. 

See  1.  At  any  time  hereafter,  any  three  or  more  persons,  who  may  desire  to  form  a 
eempany  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ok  any  kind  of  manufacturing,  mining,  medianical, 
orcbemicai  business*  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  before  some  officer  competent  to 
take  the  acknowledgement  of  deeds,  and  file  in  the  offipe  of  the  clerk  of  the  connty  kt 
wfaidi  ikb  business  oif  Ac  company  shall  be  carried  oo,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  certificate  in  writioff,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the 
corpmaie  name  of  the  said  company,  and  the  otyects  for  whidi  the  company  shall  be 
formed,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  company,  the  terra  of  its  exieteiice» 
not  to  exceed  fifty  years,  the  number  of  shares  of  which  the  said  stock  shall  conaiat,  the 
number  of  trustees  and  their  names,  who  shall  manage  the  concems  of  said  c<Mnpany  for 
the  first  year,  and  the  names  of  the  town  and  county  in  which  the  operations  of  the  said 
compai^  are  to  be  carried  on. 


Sec  Sl  Wben  tbe  oertifieate  ^mU  hate  been  filed,  ts  aforeMod,  tbe  penons  w^  dbaU 
bave  signed  and  acknowledged  the  same,  and  their  ancoeaBOfs,  riiall  be  a  body  poUtio  and 
covpormie,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  tlie  name  atated  in  aiick  cettificate ;  and  by  that  Mune 
have  aaeeearion,  and  ahall  be  capable  of  aung  and  being  aoed  in  any  cout  of  law  or 
•qaity  in  tfaia  State,  and  they  and  their  aoeoeaBon  may  hatpe  a  oommoo  aeal,  and  mtnf 
make  and  altar  the  aame  at  pleaeare ;  and  they  ahall,  by  their  corporate  name,  be  capabte 
in  law  of  pnrchaaing,  boldiog,  and  conveying  any  real  and  peraonal  eatate  whatever,  K^noh 
may  be  neceaBary  to  enable  Uie  aaid  company  to  carry  on  their  opeiationa  named  hi  aoeh 
certificate,  bat  ehall  not  mortgage  the  aame  or  give  any  lien  thereoiL 

Sec  3.  The  stock,  property,  and  coneema  of  anch  company  ahall  be  managed  by  not 
laaa  than  three,  nor  more  than  nine  troateea,  who  shall  respiectively  be  atockholdera  inaoefa 
company  and  citiceaa  of  the  United  Siatea,  and  a  majority  of  whom  dull  be  dtiaena  of 
this  State,  who  ahall,  except  the  first  year,  be  anmalhr  eleeted  by  the  atockholden,  ataach 
time  and  plaoe  as  ahall  be  directed  by  the  by-lawa  of  the  compiNiy ;  and  poblic  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  anch  election  diall  be  pobliihed,  not  leai  than  ten  daya  pre- 
viooB  thereto,  in  the  newspaper  printed  nearest  to  the  plaoe  where  the  operations  of  the 
mid  eompany  shall  be  carried  on ;  and  the  electioo  ahall  be  made  by  each  of  the  atoch- 
hokkfs  as  ihall  attend  for  that  porpoae,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  All  elections  ahatt 
be  by  ballot,  and  each  atockbolder  diall  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  he  owns  shares  of 
stock  in  the  said  eompany,  and  the  persona  receiving  the  greateat  number  of  votea  sWI 
be  ftuakeea;  and  when  any  vacancy  shall  happen  among  the  troateea,  by  death,  resigDa* 
tioQ  or  otherwise,  Jt  shall  be  filled  ior  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  aooh  manner  as  nay 
be  provided  for  ^  the  by-lawa  of  the  aaid  company. 

Sec  4.  In  caae  it  ahall  happen  at  any  time,  that  an  election  of  tniatees  ahall  not  bs 
made  on  the  day  designated  if  the  by-lawa  of  aaid  company,  when  it  oogfat  to  have  been 
made,  the  company  f<Mr  that  reaaon  ahall  aot  be  dissolved,  bat  it  Aall  be  lawfiil  on  any 
other  day,  to  hold  an  election  for  tmstees,  ia  snch  manner  aa  shall  be  provided  for  by  tha 
aaid  by4aws,  and  all  acta  of  tmstees  riiall  be  valid  and  binding  as  against  snch  oompstty, 
until  their  soocessors  shall  be  elected. 

Soc.  5.  There  shall  be  a  Preaident  of  the  company,  who  shall  be  designated  from  the 
Bombar  of  the  tmstees,  and  also  soch  sobordinate  officers  aa  the  company  by  its  by-lawa 
may  designate,  who  may  be  elected  or  appointed  and  reqaired  to  f^  sodi  security  for 
the  faithful  perfonnaace  of  the  datiea  of  their  oflfee  as  the  company  by  its  by-lawa  may 


Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  lawfol  for  the  trusteea  to  call  in  and  demand  6mm  the  atockholden 
respestively,  all  sadi  aams  of  money  by  them  spbseribed,  at  saoh  tunes,  aad  in  each  pay- 
aMMs  or  instalments  aa  the  tniatees  shall  deem  proper,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  tha 
sharos  of  stock  subscribed  for,  and  all  pravioas  payments  made  thereon,  if  payment  shall 
■ot  be  made  by  the  atockholders  within  aixtr  davs  after  a  personal  demand  or  notice  ra- 
qairing  such  payment  shall  have  been  poblished  for  six  auooessive  weeka  in  the  newapaaer 
neareat  to  the  place  where  the  bosiness  of  the  company  ahall  be  carried  on  aa  aforesaid. 

Sec  7.  The  trasicea  of  aoch  company  ahall  have  power  to  make  sneh  prudential  by* 
lawa  aa  they  shall  deem  proper  for  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  stock  and 
basincan  afl^irs  of  auch  coaqiany,  not  ineonaiatent  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  pre* 
acribing  the  datiea  of  officers,  artificers,  and  aervaota  that  may  be  empfoyed ;  for  the  ap- 
poiatment  of  all  offioen,  and  for  canying  on  all  Idnda  of  basineas  within  the  ofajjeets  and 
paipusLS  of  such  company. 

Sec;  8.  The  stock  of  such  company  ahall  be  deemed  personal  eatate,  and  shall  betrans- 
forafale  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  preacribed  by  the  by-lawa  of  the  oompany ;  bat  no 
Aares  shall  be  transforable  antil  all  previous  oaUa  thereon  ahall  have  been  fuUy  paid  in, 
or  shaU  have  been  declared  forfoiled  for  the  non-payment  of  calls  thereon :  And  it  shall 
not  be  lawfol  for  each  company  to  ase  any  of  thur  funds  in  te  porchase  of  any  stock  In 
any  other  eorpoiatfon. 

Sea  9.  The  copy  of  any  certifieata  of  incorporation,  filed  in  porsaance  of  thia  act,earw 
tified  by  the  coanty  clerk  or  hia  deputy,  to  be  a  true  copy,  and  of  the  whole  of  aooh  oer- 
tifieate, ahall  be  received  in  all  courts  and  plaoea,  aa  presamptiva  legal  evidence  of  thefoets 
therein  stated. 

Sec  10.  All  the  stockholders  of  every  company  incorporated  under  tUs  act,  ahall  ha 
aevarally,  individually  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  oompany  in  which  they  are  stockholdsm, 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  them  respectively  for  all  debtaandoon* 
tracts  made  by  each  company,  until  tha  whole  amount  of  capital  stock  fixed  and  limited 
by  each  company  ahall  have  been  paid  in,  and  a  certificate  thereof  ahall  have  been  made 
and  recorded  as  prsacribed  ia  the  following  section ;  and  the  capital  stock,  so  fixed  sand 
United,  shaU  aU  be  paid  in,  one-half  theiaaf  witUn  one  year,  and  the  other  half  tbsMsf 
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wiUiin  two  yeats  from  the  incorporation  of  said  compan j»  or  anch  eofporation  Aidl  b# 
diBBoIved. 

Sec  11.  The  president  and  a  mi^ritjr  of  the  tmstees,  within  thirtf  daya  after  the  per- 
ment  of  the  laat  inatahnent  of  the  capiud  atock,  ao  fixed  and  timited  ij  the  comapmnyr 
ahall  make  a  certificate  stating  the  amount  of  the  capital  ao  fixed  and  paid  in ;  which  oeitifi* 
oate  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  president  and  a  mnjoiity  of  the  trastees  ;  ami 
they  ahali,  within  the  said  thirty  days,  record  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  county  derk  of 
the  county  wherein  the  business  of  the  said  companr  ia  carried  on. 

Sec.  12.  Every  such  company  shall  annoally,  within  twenty  days,  fix>m  the  first  dmj  of 
January,  make  a  report  which  shall  be  published  in  some  newspaper,  publidied  in  ^bt 
town,  city,  or  village,  or  if  there  be  no  newspaper  imblidied  in  said  town,  city,  or  TiUa^e* 
then  in  aome  newspaper  published  nearest  the  place  where  the  business  of  said  company 
is  carried  on,  which  shall  state  the  amount  of  capital,  and  of  the  proportion  actually  paid 
ki,  and  the  amount  of  ita  existing  debts,  which  report  shall  be  aigned  by  the  preaident  ami 
a  majority  of  the  trustees ;  and  diail  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  £e  president  or  secretary 
of  the  said  company,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  derk  of  the  county  where  ^  boakiefla 
of  the  company  shall  be  carried  on  ;  and  if  any  of  aaid  companies  shall  611  ao  to  do,  aD 
.  the  trustees  of  the  company  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  hable  ibr  all  the  debts  of  the 
company,  then  existing,  and  for  all  that  shall  be  contracted  before  sodi  report  shall  be 
made. 

Sec.  13.  If  the  trustees  of  any  such  company  ahall  declare  and  pay  any  dividend  wiiea 
the  company  is  insolvent,  or  any  dividend,  the  payment  of  which  wou]d  render  it  insol- 
vent, or  which  would  diminish  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  they  shall  be  jointly  and 
aeverally  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  company  then  existing,  and  for  aU  that  shall  be 
thereafter  contracted,  while  they  shall  respectively  continoe  in  office: 

Provided,  That  if  any  of  the  trustees  shall  ol^ect  to  the  declaring  of  such  dividend  or 
to  the  payment  of  the  same»  and  shall  at  any  time  beibre  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment 
thereo^  file  a  certificate  of  their  objection  ki  writing  vrith  the  clerk  of  die  company  and 
with  the  clerk  of  the  county,  they  ahall  be  exempt  from  the  aaid  HabiKty. 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  but  money  afaaU  be  coneddered  as  payment  of  any  part  of  the  capital 
atock,  and  no  loan  of  money  ahall  be  made  by  any  aueh  ccimpany  to  any  stockholder 
therein ;  and  if  any  auch  loan  ahall  be  made  to  a  atockholder,  the  officers  who  shall  make 
Ht  or  who  shall  aeaent  thereto,  shall  be  jointly  and  aeverally  liable  to  the  extent  of  anch 
loan  and  interest,  for  all  the  debts  of  the  company  contracted  before  the  repayment  of  the 
•am  ao  loaned. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  certificate  or  report  made,  or  public  notice  given,  by  the  ofBocTB  cfmxf 
auch  company,  in  pufsoanee  of  the  provisions  of  tins  act,  shall  be  false  in  any  material 
representation,  all  the  officers,  who  ahall  have  signed  the  same,  knowing  it  to  be  Mae, 
ahall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  coinpany,  contracted  while  tbey 
are  atockholders  or  ofiioera  thereof. 

Sec  16.  No  person,  holding  atock  in  any  such  company,  as  executor,  administrator, 
guardian,  or  tmatee,  and  no  persoD,  holding  such  stock  aa  collateral  aecurity,  diall  be  per- 
sonally subject  to  any  liaUlity  as  stockholder  of  such  company ;  but  the  person  pledging 
aoch  stock  shall  be  considered  as  holding  the  same,  and  shall  be  liable  as  a  stockholder  ac- 
oovdingly,  and  the  estates  andfiinds  in  the  hands  of  such  executor,  admiinstFator,  guardian, 
or  trustee,  shall  be  liable  in  like  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  testator  or  intca- 
ute,  or  the  ward  or  person  interested  in  such  trust  fiind  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been 
living  and  competent  to  act,  and  held  the  same  stock  in  his  own  name. 

S^.  17.  Every  such  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  or  trustee,  shaU  represent  the 
share  of  atock  in  hia  hands  at  all  meetings  of  the  company,  and  may  vote  accordingly  aa 
a  stockholder ;  and  every  person  who  shall  pledge  his  stock  aa  aforesaid,  may,  nevertbe* 
iaaa,  represent  the  aame  at  all  such  meetings,  and  may  vote  accordingly  as  a  stockholder. 

Sec  18.  The  stockholders  of  any  company,  organized  under  the  proviaions  of  thia  act, 
shall  be  jointly  and  aeverally  individually  liable  for  all  debta  that  may  be  due  and  owing 
to  all  their  laborera,  servants,  and  apprentioes,  for  aervicea  performed  for  such  corporation. 

Sec  19.  The  legialature  may  at  any  time  aher,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act,  or  may  annul, 
or  repeal  any  incorporation  formed  or  created  under  this  act ;  but  such  amendment  or  re- 
peal ahall  not,  nor  ahall  the  dissolution  €f  any  such  coinpany,  take  away  or  impair  any 
remedy  given  againat  any  such  corporation,  its  atockholders  or  officers,  tor  any  liability 
which  ahaU  have  been  previoualy  incurred. 

Sec  20.  Any  corporation  or  company  heretofore  formed,  either  by  special  act  or  nnder 
the  general  law,  and  now  existing  for  any  manufocturing,  mining,  mechanical,  or  chemi* 
oal  purposes,  or  any  company  which  may  be  formed  under  thia  act,  may  increase  or  dt- 
wiakih  ita  capital  stock  by  ooinplyiDg  with  the  pmvliiQDB  of  this  act,  to  any  amount  whicb 
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mtcf  be  deemed  eofficient  and  proper  Ibr  the  porposee  of  the  ccnporatioa,  and  may  alaoex- 
lend  He  buanees  to  any  other  mamifacuiriDg,  miniog,  mechanical,  or  chemical  buaineM, 
■dbject  to  the  proYiaions  and  liatdlities  of  this  act  Bat  before  any  corporation  shall  be  en- 
titled to  diminiah  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  if  the  amomit  oif  ita  debts  and  liabilitiea 
■bali  exceed  the  amount  of  capiul  to  which  it  ie  propoeed  to  be  reduced,  stK^  amount  of 
debts  and  liabilities  shall  be  satisfied  and  reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  saeh  dimroished 
amoimt  of  capital ;  and  any  existing  company,  heretofore  ibnned  under  the  general  law, 
or  any  special  act,  may  come  under  and  avail  itself  of  the  privileges  and  provisions  of  this 
act,  1^  complying  with  the  following  provisions,  and  thereupon  such  company,  its  oflfieen 
and  8tockfac4ders,  diall  be  subject  to  all  the  reetrictions,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  this  act. 

Sec.  21.  Whenever  any  company  shall  desire  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  for 
tbe  parpoee  of  availing  itself  of  the  privileges  and  provisions  ci  this  act,  or  for  increasing 
or  (timinishmg  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  or  for  extending  or  changing  its  business, 
it  sball  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  publish  a  notice,  signed  by  at  leasts  majority  of  them, 
in  a  newspaper  in  the  county,  if  any  &all  be  published  therein,  at  least  three  successive 
weeks,  and  to  deposit  a  written  or  printed  copy  thereof  in  the  post-offloe,  addressed  to 
each  stockholder  at  his  uaual  place  <Mf  residence,  at  least  three  weeks  previourto  the  day 
fixed  upon  for  holding  such  meeting ;  specifying  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  time  and 
place,  vrhen  and  where  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  and  the  amount  to  which  it  shall  hn 
proposed  to  increase  or  diminish  the  capital,  and  the  business  to  which  the  company  would 
be  extended  or  changed  ;  and  a  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  c^  all  the  shares  of  stock  shall 
be  necessary  to  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  or  the  ex- 
tension or  change  of  its  business,  aa  aforesaid,  or  to  enable  a  company  to  avail  itself  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  23.  If,  at  any  time  and  place  specified  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
aertion  of  this  act,  stockholders  shall  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy,  in  number  represent- 
ing not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation,  they  shall  or- 
ganize by  choosing  one  of  the  trustees  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  also  a  suitable  per- 
son for  secretary,  and  proceed  to  a  vote  of  those  present,  in  person  or  by  proxy ;  and  if, 
on  cmnvaasing  the  votes,  it  shall  appear  diat  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  has  been  given 
in  fovor  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  capital,  or  of  extending  or  changing 
ita  business,  as  aforesaid,  or  for  availing  itself  of  the  privileges  and  provisions  of  this  act, 
a  certificate  of  the  proceedings,  showing  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  tbe 
amount  of  capital  actually  paid  in,  the  business  to  which  it  is  extended  or  changed,  the 
whole  amount  of  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  company,  and  the  amount  to  which  the 
capital  stock  shall  be  increased  or  diminished,  shall  be  n^e  out,  signed  and  verified  by  the 
affidavit  of  the  chairman,  and  be  conntetsignsd  by  tlie  secretary  j  and  such  certificate  shall 
be  acknowledged  by  the  chairman,  and  filed  as  required  by  the  fiist  section  of  this  act,  and 
when  so  filed,  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporation  abali  be  increased  or  diminished,  to 
the  amount  specified  in  such  certificate,  and  the  business  extended  or  changed  as  aforesaid, 
and  die  company  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privilegea  and  provisions,  and  be  sul^t  to  the 
liabilities  of  this  act,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  23.  If  the  indebtedness  of  any  such  company  shall  at  any  time  exceed  the  amount 
of  its  capital  stock,  the  trustees  of  such  company  aapenting  thereto  ahall  be  personally  and 
iodividoally  liable  for  such  excess  to  the  creditors  of  such  company. 

Sec.  24.  No  stockholder  shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  debt  con- 
tracted by  any  company  form«»d  under  this  act,  which  is  not  to  be  paid  within  one  year 
from  the  time  the  debt  is  contracted,  nor  unless  a  suit  for  the  collection  of  such  debt  shall 
be  brought  against  such  company,  widiin  one  year  ailer  the  debt  shall  become  due  ;  and 
no  suit  shall  be  brought  against  any  stockholder  who  ahall  cease  to  be  a  stockholder  in  any 
such  company,  for  any  debt  ao  contracted,  unless  the  same  sball  be  commenced  within  two 
years  from  the  time  he  shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  stockholder  in  such  company,  nor  until 
tB  execution  against  the  company  shall  have  been  returned  unsatisfied  in  whole  or  in  part. 

See.  25.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  every  such  corporation  or  company,  to  cause 
a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  treasurer  or  clerk  thereof,  containing  the  names  of  all  persons, 
alphabetically  arranged,  who  are  or  ahall,  within  aix  years,  have  been  stockholders  of  such 
company,  aini  showing  their  places  of  residence,  the  number  of  ahares  of  stock  held  by 
them  respectively,  and  tbe  time  when  they  respectively  became  the  owners  of  such  shares, 
aod  the  amount  oi  atock  actually  paid  in  ;  which  book  ahall,  during  the  usual  business 
hours  of  the  day,  on  eytry  day,  except  Sunday  and  the  fourth  day  of  July,  be  open,  for 
the  inspection  of  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  company,  and  their  personal  represent- 
atives, at  the  office  or  principal  place  of  busineaa  of  such  company,  in  the  county  where 
its  business  operations  ahall  be  located  ;  and  any  and  every  such  stockholder,  creditor,  or 
r^iesentative,  diall  have  a  right  to  make  extracta  from  such  book ;  and  no  transfer  of 
Btock  ahall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  to  render  the  person  to  whom  it  ahaU 
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be  timooferred  Iiabl«  for  tbe  debcs  of  the  company,  aceordiog  to  the  profiflkiie  of  tUs  act, 
until  it  shall  have  been  entered  therein,  aa  required  by  thia  aection,  by  an  entry'  ahowag 
to  and  from  whom  transferred.  Such  book  shall  be  presumptiTe  evidence  of  the  £kis 
therein  stated,  in  &vor  of  the  plaintifi;  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  against  audi  company,or 
agiUnst  any  one  or  more  stockholders.  Every  officer  or  agent  oC  any  snch  company,  irf» 
Aail  neglect  ta  make  any  proper  entry  in  sudi  bbok,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  exlAiC 
the  same,  or  allow  the  same  to  be  inspected,  and  eztracls  to  be  taken  therefrom,  as  pio-. 
vided  by  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  df  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  company  shaft 
Ibrfeit  and  pay  to  the  party  injured,  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  neglect  or  re- 
fusal, and  all  the  damages  resulting  therefrom :  And  every  company  that  shall  neglect  to 
keep  such  book  open  for  inspection,  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  the  sum  of  fifty 
doUani  for  every  day  it  shall  so  neglect,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  busineaB  of  auch  ocnrpovatMB 
ahall  be  located ;  and  when  ao  recovered,  the  amoont  ^all  be  paid  into  tbe  treasuy  d 
each  county  for  the  use  thereof. 

Sec  S6.  Every  corporation  created  under  thia  act  shall  possess  the  genenl  powers  aoid 
ffftvileges,  and  be  solidect  to  the  liabilities  and  reatrietiona  contained  m  title  tfairdi  of 
chapter  eighteen,  of  the  first  pan  of  the  Revised  Statutea. 

Sec  d7i  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediatdy.* 


ADULTERATION  OF  MEDICINE. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  large  and  respectable  number  of  persona  engaged  in  tbt 
Dtnig  and  Medicine  trade^  who  read  the  Merchanta*  Msgaaine,  in  this  country  at  least, 
are  innocent  of  the  sins  charged  against  ike  Engiiah  manufacturers  by  Ae  trustees  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  in  New  York,  in  the  following  passage  from  their  printed 
c^cular :— • 

Blue  pill  is  imported  containing  a  per  eentage  of  mercury  from  ten  down  to  seven  and 
a  halt,  mixed  with  bhie  clay  and  Prussian  blue,  to  jp^ive  the  proper  de«gn  and  color.  Two 
importations  of  tins  kind,  from  the  manufactory  of  William  Bailey,  of  Wolverhampton, 
have  already  been  exposed  ;  the  first  in  1845,  and  the  other  recently.  Its  composition, 
according  to  die  analysis  of  our  Professor  Reid,  is  mercary,  earthy  clay,  Prussian  blue, 
used  in  coloring,  sand,  in  combination  with  the  clay,  solable  saccharine  matters,  insoluble 
organic  matters,  and  water.  Very  large  quantities  of  rhubarb,  much  decayed,  the  b^ter 
parts  of  which  are  dark  colored,  ¥rftn  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell,  having  probably  been 
ediausted  to  make  extracts,  come  from  England,  invoiced  there  from  1^  to  3  pence  ster- 
ling per  pound.  It  is  intended  and  used  for  powdering,  color  being  given  to  it  by  tume- 
ric, 6lc  The  article  ^led  oxide  of  zinc  on  the  ESnglish  labels,  is  generally  carbonate  of 
^ic,  being  imported,  it  is  said,  at  a  price  which  precludes  the  possibihty  of  honest 
prefMumtion.  All  that  is  received  under  the  name  of  precipitated  sul|^ur,  or  «  Uc  sol- 
phur,**  as  Uie  merchants  commonly  term  it,  except  when  it  is  expressly  ordered  from  an 
honorable  manufocturer,  contains,  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Opum  is 
often  invoiced  at  one-tfaird  the  value  of  good  quality,  and  is  found  upon  examination  not 
to  be  worth  even  that.  The  same  may  be  said  of  scammony.  Most  of  the  foreign  ex- 
tracts are  not  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  tbe  treatment  of  dis- 
Mse.  The  salts  of  quinine,  morphine,  and  all  the  more  costly  chemicals,  are  grsady  adul- 
terated. The  agent  of  an  EngUah  manufacturer  of  ohemScals,  extracts,  and  many  other 
preparationa  used  in  medicine,  has  said,  and  his  remarks  are  in  print,  that  it  is  a  reguhr 
and  systematic  business,  carried  on  by  his  principal  and  others  in  his  line,  to  make  artidei 
for  the  American  market  of  different  qualities^-one  for  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  another, 
very  much  i^rior,  ••  for  the  West  f  meaning  thereby  our  Western  States.  He  gives  us, 
Ayr  instance,  the  fiklowing  quotations:  **  Compound  extract  of  coloicynth,  98.  6d. ;  dc  for 
iIk  West,  5s.j^  the  latter,  as  we  are  allowed  to  infer,  containing  no  scammony,  only  the 
poorest  soK  of  aloea,  and  but  little  if  any  cokxynth,  or  extract  from  it.  Amia  we  have, 
««Blue  Pill,  38.  9d.;  for  the  West,  is.  8d."  It  is  not  wonderful,  remariLS  SiDinan^ 
Xoureal,  that  such  uncommon  doses  as  we  hear  of  are  taken,  and  indeed  required,  at  the 
West,  and  that  disappointment  is  everywhere  experienced  by  physicians  in  the  action  of 
medicines ;  and  these  examples  are  but  few  out  of  many  that  might  be  given. 

*8tat§ofJf«w  Torkil     I  have  oompuod  tbe  preceding  with  (be  <»ri|inal  law  oo  fila  in  tfaia  ofltoa,  tai 
4tar«tery*«  CMm.      t  do  certify  that  tke  Miae  k  a  coneel  tmiMeripi  IherefVon,  and  of  the  wboltM 
theaalderifioal.  C.  Mobmji,  ABcmanr  ^  tMf 
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CHIKISWALUNGO  IRON  FURNACE,  NEAR  COLUMBIA,  PA. 
W^  &^ixk*'  SaUmmm*$  ^oum^^f  Seienee  <md  .iri "  for  March,  1848,  an  extract  of 
«  letter  from  S.  8.  HAldemeB  to  the  editon  of  thai  Joanial,  i^viag  the  foUowiog  aooooat 
of  tke  ChikJewaluogo  Furaace  :»- 

The  Cfaikiawalango  Furnace  ia  thirty-two  feet  high  and  eight  feet  greateat  dianater, 
and  ia  driven  by  a  forty  horae  power  engine.  The  bellewa  ia  aizty  inchea  in  diametert 
ita  etroke  five  aod  a  half  feet,  and  ita  cranli  makea  fourteen  revolutiona  in  a  minnte.  It 
waa  boilt  aa  a  ** forty  ton"  furnace ;  but,  owing  to  the  conatant  attention  and  the  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  my  brother  and  partner,  Dr.  E.  Haldeman,  the  average  produet  ia 
■zty-five  tone  a  week.  The  following  table  ezhibita  an  tmnanal  good  week's  work,  al- 
thoofh,  if  acrap  iron  had  been  uaed  vdth  the  ore,  the  reanlt  woald  have  been  one  or  two 
torn  noore.    Anthracite  coal  and  a  hot  blaat  are  used. 

ObariM.            Cod.                                Om.  LiaMloM. 

1^47— Sept.  96..  37  900»  33,300  lb&  140e3>  51,800  Iba.  425»  15,735  Iba. 

"<    37..  36  900»  33,400  <•  1400»  50,400  "*  435»  15,300  «• 

-    38..  36  900«  33,400  •*  1500=  54,000  "  435=  15,660  •« 

*•    39..  37  900=  33,300  ^  1500=  55,500  '<  435«»  16,095  <* 

"    30..  36  900=  33,400  «*  1500=  54.000  *«  435=  15,660  •' 

Oct     1..  36  900=  33,400  ••  1400=  50,400  «•  435-  15,300  »* 

'*      3..  36  900=  33,400  '<  1400=  50,400  ••  435=  15,300  •« 

338,600  •*  366,500  ^  109,040  ** 

NoT&-^38,e00  Ib8.=l03  tow,  1  cw^  0  <r.,  08  Iba.    366,500  lba.=163  tone,  13  ew^ 
lqr.,081ba    109,040  lb&»48  tone,  13  cwt,  3  ^.,08  Iba. 
Reaolt  of  the  above,  73  tons  pig  metal 

T6  explain  the  above.  On  the  36th  of  September  the  furnace  was  filled  thirty-seven 
timea,  each  charge  contafaiing  900  Ifaa  of  coal,  (making  33,300  Iba.  hi  the  twenty-fonr 
honrsO  1400  of  ore,  (**  chestnut  hill "  hematite^  and  435  of  flux.  The  engine  oonsnmes 
forty  tona  of  coal  a  week,  not  taken  into  the  above  account ;  but  we  intend  to  make  nich 
•Herationa  in  the  spring  as  will  cut  ofi*  this  expense. 

When  a  furnace  is  blown  in,  the  hearth  and  stack  being  cold,  the  -first  ten  days  are 
counted  aa  a  week's  work.  Here  follows  the  resu^  of  such  a  week,  (of  bat  eight  days, 
however,)  endfaig  with  the  30th  of  October  last>— 

Toot.  Cwt.  Or.  Um. 

Coal „ 98  08  3  00 

Ore „ 137  03  3  13 

Flux 41  19  3  31 

Reaolt,  43  tona  (groaa  weight)  of  pig  metal 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON. 

'Hie  attention  of  men  of  sdenee  has  of  late  been  much  devoted  to  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  iron,  both  aa  regards  economy  in  the  smelting  department,  and 
ilso  in  producing  the  fimshed  material  at  the  least  possible  cost  Among  the  improve- 
ments which  have  lately  taken  place,  that  of  Mr.  Low's  will  most  decidedly  rank  aa  on# 
of  the  first  in  importance,  wliether  we  consider  it  as  simplifying  the  varies]  procesaea  of 
iron  manufacture,  or,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  producing  a  superior  commodity 
at  a  very  redoeed  price.  By  Mr.  Low's  proceas  pig  iron  can  be  puddled  and  made  into 
vary  aoperior  finiahed  iron  without  the  proceas  of  refming,  with  equal  facility ;  and  the  loaa 
tai  making  a  ton  of  finished  bars  from  pig  iron  wilt  be  less  than  one-half  that  made  in  the 
snlinary  manner.  Mr.  Low'a  proceas  is  a  aimple  one,  and  conrists  in  giving  the  raw  ma- 
terial in  its  process  of  manufacture  a  much  less  degree  of  carbonization  or  oxydation,  the 
two  grand  objecta  reqoiaite  for  aolidity  of  atraoture  and  hardnees ;  for  this  purpose  he 
van  black  oxyde  of  manganeae,  plumbago  or  graphite,  charcoal,  and  nitrate  of  either 
potash,  soda,  or  Ihne,  usually  emplo3riDg  aaltpetie.  Tbeae  ingredienta  are  mixed  togedier 
b  the  proportiona  specified  by  the  patent ;  and  te  every  diaige  of  ore  in  the  blast  fumaoe 
likely  to  produce  480  Iba.  weight  of  metal,  he  isea  66  Iba.  of  thia  mixture.  In  the  pod* 
dliag  fiimaoe  be  appliea  it  to  the  metal  in  a  foaed  atate,  by  throwing  upon  the  aorfaoe  two 
« three  ponnda  at  a  time,  and  gradually  inoorporating  the  requisite  quantity.  Hia  patent 
extendi  to  the  application  of  thia  mixture  to  the  man^Mture  of  caat  aleel  fitxn  malleable 
iron,  adding  two  or  three  poonda  to  e?ery  SOIba.  of  aleel  when  in  the  melting  pota. 
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AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  author,  we  preaome,  for  a  copy  of  an  addreas  ddhrered  at  Co- 
lombia, (S.  C.,)  before  the  State  Agriealfaral  Society,  on  the  S5ih  of  November,  1&47,  bf 
R.  F.  W.  Allston.  It  18  an  able  and  interesting  addreas,  bat  mostly  pertaining  to  agri- 
cuitare.  We  give  a  single  passage,  the  only  one  that  would  be  considered  appropriate  for 
(he  pages  of  a  conmierdal  magazine  :» 

First  bom,  most  needed,  most  capable  of  self-existence,  agricultare  is,  nevenhelea, 
materially  dependent  upon  commerce  and  manufactures.  Commerce,  which  waits  onr 
(Kaples  through  every  sea — to  every  mart,  and  supplies  to  us  the  productions  and  febrics 
of  other  climes,  which,  by  ila  influence,  sh€»d»  upon  every  shore  the  bright  and  cheeriug 
light  of  civilization,  the  harbinger  at  once,  and  hand-maid  of  religion — rebuking  the  spirit 
of  war,  and  substituting  instead,  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  proclaiming  *«  peace  on  earth, 
good-will  towards  men."  Manufactures,  which  fomisfa  not  only  every  aid.  necessaiy  or 
convenient  for  the  prosecution  of  human  industry,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  divenroed 
fruits,  but,  also,  a  market  for  consumption  of  the  raw  ntaterial,  so  essential  a  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction. In  our  country,  agriculture  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  natural  pursuit,  the  main- 
spring of  all  the  rest— it  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  surety  of  public  virtue. 


MANUFACTURES  AT  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  enterprising  place  is  progresistng  in  wealthy  and  will  eventually  become  one  of  the 
most  extensive  manufacturing  depots  in  the  countiy.  The  Trenton  Iron  Company  now 
employs  about  500  hands,  and  manafadares  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  tons  of  railroad  iron 
(rails)  per  day. 

This  establishment  has  recently  been  much  enlarffed,  and,  in  addition  to  the  water- 
power,  it  has  an  engine  of  one  hundred  and  eiffhty  horse-power,  in  constant  operation. 

Another  rolling  mill,  140  feet  square,  has  lately  been  erected  here  by  the  Delaware 
Manufacturing  Ca  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  manufiicturing  merchant  iron,  that  is,  all  sorts 
of  small  rod  and  bar  iron.    This  establishment  is  operated  altogether  by  steam-power. 

Messrs.  Bird  &.  Weld  have  recently  enlarged  their  establishment,  and,  in  addition  to 
their  former  business,  have  engaged  in  the  building  of  machinery  for  the  manufocture  of 
India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Fercha.  Messis.  Vancleve  &,  McKean  have  also  an  eatabliali- 
ment  for  the  manufiicture  of  water-wheels,  mill-gearing,  steam-engines,  &G.,  &je, 

Mr.  Shepard,  formeriy  of  Paterson,  has  purchased  the  bleaching  and  printing  establiah- 
raent,  and  is  refitting  it,  we  hope,  for  future  suooessfol  operation.    On  the  whole,  bi 
in  Trenton,  and  the  place  itself,  is  vigorously  progressing  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 


PENCIL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  pencils  of  the  finest  quality  are  made  from  plumbago,  or  black-lead,  produced  in 
Borrodale  Mine,  about  nine  miles  from  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  The  produce  of  this 
mine,  which  belongs  to  a  company,  is  periodically  despatched  to  their  warehouse  in  Elssex- 
street.  Strand,  London,  contiguous  to  which  their  "  lead  sales'*  are  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  every  month.  The  best  pencils  are  cnt  out  by  a  saw  from  sound  pieces  of  plumba- 
go, previously  calcined  in  close  vessels  at  a  bright  red  heat  No  other  lead  is  thought 
equal  to  that  of  Borrodale,  though  its  quality  is  not  uniform :  but  an  inferior  sort  impoited 
from  Mexico  and  Ceylon,  is  used  for  secondary  pencils :  and  more  common  ones  are  now 
largely  made  from  a  composition  of  plumbago  powder,  lamp-black,  and  day.  The  manu- 
focturers  who  enjoy  the  high^M  reputation,  are  Banks,  Foster  &,  Co.,  and  Airey,  of  Kes- 
wick; and  Moxdan  &.  Ca,  and  Brookman  &,  Langdon,  of  London. 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  RUSSIA. 

A  return  of  ^  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  Russia  during  the  last  tea  jreais,  with  an 
-  account  of  the  progress  and  prospect  of  soch  production,  has  just  been  printed  by  ocder  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1827  the  produce  was  X900,673,  since  which  period  it  has 
steadily  increased  up  to  the  close  of  1846,  when  it  amounted  to  je3,4l4,4d7.  Daring  the 
ceo  years  embraced  in  the  return,  the  produce  of  Siberia  has  iocreasiiM)  ten-fold.  The 
impression  of  the  Russian  (^ovemment  is,  that  there  will  be  an  increase  inalead  of  a  du 
iuinution  in  the  sqpply  for  a  scries  of  jears  to  come. 
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NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


HAUTICAL  CALCULATIONS: 

WITH  mEFlBEHCI  TO  TBS  DI8TAVCSS  BIT  Willi  IflW  TOKK  AND  CHABLISTOlf,  (S.  C.,)  AND  IIIW 
TOSK  AHD  HALffAX,  (N.  9.) 

Ill  the  Merchants'  Magazine  lor  December,'  I8i7,  we  pnbliehed  some  nautical  calcala* 
ttODS  with  refiirenoe  to  the  rostes  of  the  Atlantic  steamers,  prepared  by  an  accomplished 
nilor,  and  originally  poftliahed  in  ths  '^Camrimr  and  Enquirer,^*  The  same  hand  has 
fmuBhed  diat  jownal  with  a  statement  of  the  distances^between  New  York  and  CharleSi- 
too,  (S.  C.»)«aDd  Halifax  and  New  York,  which  we  transfer  to  oar  Magazine  for  fmure 
reference. 

mSTAIIGn  FEOM  irXW  ¥OIK  TO  OHASZiXSTOlf ,  (S.  0.) 

From  Bfttter)!  to  White  Baoy  off  the  Bar,  (throng^  the  South-west  channel,)  .miles        18 
From  position  off  the  Bar,  to  lat.  35^  04'  N.,  Ion.  75^  33'  W.,  distance.. 330 

Qmr*«— a  11^2  W. 
Gape  Hatteias  Light  would  then  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  distance  19*  miles,  and 

from  the  outer  part  of  Shoal,  3  milea. 
Pron  position  off  Cape  Hatteras,  to  lat.  33^  31'  N.,  long.  77^  45'  W.,  distance^.      1.50 

eStorse— a  51.44  W. 
F^ng  Pan  Shoal  would  then  bear  N.  W.  i  N.,  6  miles  distant. 
Fhxn  position  off  Frying  Pan  Shoal,  to  lat.  33^  44'  N.,  Ion.  79^  51'  W.  distance.       U9^ 

Cour9e—8,  66.48  W. 
From  position  off  Charleston  Bar,  tododL „.,„ 10 

Total  disianoe  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  nautical  miles 697 

DISTARCB  FROM  IflW  TOBK  TO  HALITAX,  (N.  9.) 

FVom  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook 4..  .miles        16 

Vnm  position  off  the  Hook,  bearing  S.  (mile  distant  to  lat.  40^  46'  N.,  Ion.  69^ 

S^W.     Omrw—N.  84J»  E.,  distance. 188 

IVom  lat  40<»  46'  N.,  Ion.  69»  53'  B.,  to  lat.  44*  27'  N.,  Ion.  63°  29'  E.  Course^ 

N.  51.62  E.,  distance 358 

Sambro  Light  would  then  bear  W.  true,  3  nules  distant. 

Fhxn  position  off  Sambro  Island  Light,  to  HaUftx 12 

Total  ^iBtanoe,  nautical  miles. 574 

nisTAHCB  nunc  Halifax  to  hbw  tobx. 

From  Halifiui  to  Sambro  Island  Light « ,        12 

lAt  of  ship  440  27'  N.,  Ion.  63^  29'  W.,  from  thence  to  lat.  40<>  46*^  N.,  lat.  69<> 

52*  W.     a>«rse—S.  51.  56  W.,  distance 356 

The  new  South  Shoal,  off  Nantucket,  would  thra  bear  N.  true,  11  mUes.    From 

thence  to  hit.  40<*  28'  45"  N..  Ion.  74*  01'  W.,  distance IBS 

Siiidy  Hook  Light  would  then  bear  S.  E.  by  S.  true,  i  mile  distaat.   Fh>m  Sandy 

Hook  to  Battery .- 16 

Total  distancSy  nautical  miles "574 


GUNNET  ROCK,  FRITH  OF  FORTH. 

The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Light-hoosss  hereby  give  notice,  that  diey  have  moored 
a  Green  Buoy,  marked  with  the  word  **  Wreck,"  off  the  brig  sunk  in  the  channel  North 
of  the  Gunnet  Rock,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Hk  following  compass  be^mngs  are  taken  at 
the  Buoy:— 

Inchkeith  Light-house  Tower.-— Its  apparent  breadth  to  the  North  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  West  Cliff  of  the  island^  bearing  a  B.  by  E.  i  E.,  distant  about  one  mile. 

Manello  Tower^Bearing  S.  a  W.  {  W. 

But  Buoy  of  Gunnet.— Bearing  S.  W.  by  S.  {  W.,  ^Dstnnt  about  half  a  mile. 

Bttmt-lsland  Pier  End  and  Light.-^Beaiing  N.  W.  by  N. 

Sank  Vessel  or  Wreck.— Bering  W.  |  N.,  distant  about  twen^4fe  or  thirty  fathoms 
it  low  water  ^Ming  tides:  the  lower  masts  aie  still  standings 
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LIGHT-HOUSE  AT  CAPE  AGULHA& 

The  long-denied  ligfat-hooae  to  now  being  elected  on  Cape  Agulhas,  a  poim  of  buid, 
or  rocks,  in  South  Africa,  which  most  be  paaaed  by  Tesselfl  of  all  nations,  homeward  boond 
from  India. 

Daring  the  last  ibarteen  years,  two  American  Tesaels  have  been  wrecked  on  AgaSia^ 
viz :  the  Gentbo,  Captain  HoIKe,  and  Montgomery,  Captain  Constant,  both  of  Boatoo. 

The  site  selected  is  180  yards  doe  North  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  beach ;  its  latitude 
and  longitude,  (which  will  be  also  those  of  the  burner  itself,)  calculated  frcm  the  Astroo- 
opner  RoyaPs  Theodolite  Station,  on  the  hill's  top,  (which  are  latitude  34^  49*  2"  15  8^ 
longitude  28<>  0'  39"  1  E.,)  wid  be  as  foUows :— ktitude  34^  49^  47^  95  S.,  longimde 
SHP  (K  45"  3  R  It  only  now  remains  to  state  that  the  apparatus  for  lighting  is  on  the 
dioptric  principle,  and  of  the  first  class  or  largest  size,  made  in  Paria  It  will  lig^t  870*, 
the  remaining  90^  landward  being  the  only  portion  of  the  lantern  obscured,  l^e  edifice 
presents  a  very  large  front  to  the  Southward,  to  prevent  the  poeAbility  of  ita  being  mis- 
taken for  a  private  building.  The  height  of  the  focus  of  light  above  the  sea'k  level  wilT 
be  125^.  The  distance  on  the  horizon  fi:om  which  it  will  be  seen  will  be  15  milea  fion 
the  deck,  making  the  height  of  the  eye  15  foet,  90  1-5  miles ;  from  a  mast-head,  lOOieei 
Idgh,  S8  3-5  miles.  The  edifice,  as  designed  by  Lieut.  Col.  Mitchell,  and  anproved  of  by 
the  Board  of  Trinity,  is  progressiug  as  speedily  as  the  difficulties  inseparable  fit>m  build- 
ing at  such  a  place  will  acbnit,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wniiam 
Martin,  of  this  towh,  who  was  selected  by  CoL  Mitchell  for  that  purpose.— &  A.  C 
Advertiser, 


FRENCH  ILLUMINATION  OF  THREE  NEW  LIGHT-HOUSEa 

Minietry  of  PMie  Worka,  Parte,  Dec,  1847. 

Mariners  are  hereby  informed  that,  from  the  Ist  of  January  next,  three  new  ^ghts  will 
be  exhibited  throughout  the  night,  one  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  Coreica,  and  the 
other  two  at  the  entrance  to  the  Roads  of  Brest. 

The  following  description  shows  the  geographical  position,  character,  and  range  of  dieae 
^bret  lights,  the  establishment  o^  which  has  been  aheady  announced  in  the  three  \u(t  edi- 
tions of  the  *<  Deecriptian  dee  Pharee  de  France**  published  in  1645, 1846,  and  1847  .^ 

LI0BT-B0U8B  OF  THB  ISLAND  OP  onUGLU. 

Light  with  eclipses  of  from  half-minute  to  half^ninute.  [1.] 

Upon  the  Island  of  Giraglia. 

Ut  430  1'  45".    Lon.  70  3^55"  E. 

In  ordinary  weather  these  eclipses  will  be  total  only  beyond  a  diatanoe  of  ten  marioe 
miles. 


LIGHT-HOUSES  OF  THE  MAIN  CHANNEL  OF  BREST. 

1^  LIOHT-HOCSS  or  FBTIT  MQIOU. 

Fixed  light.  [3.] 
Upon  the  Point  of  Petit  Minav,  aitoatad  at  the  Western  entrance,  and  at  the  Northern 
side  of  Ibe  inlet  of  Brest. 

Lat  480  91' 29".    Lon.  6«  52' 19"  W. 

2^  UOST-B0U8B  OF  FOBTZtO. 

light  varied  from  three  to  three  minutes  with  flashes,  preceded  and  followed  by  brief 

eclipses.    [2.] 
Upon  the  Point  of  Portzic,  at  6^00  metres  N.  69<^  E.  of  the  Light-house  of  Petit 
Minon. 

Lat.  48«  20' 12".    Lon.  6®  57' 9"  W. 

In  ordinaiT  weather  the  brief  eclipses  of  this  Lig^t-hoose  will  become  total  only  beyoiH) 
a  distance  of  eight  marine  miles. 

These  two  lights  in  a  lips  with  eadi  other  w^  faidicate  to  mariners  the  conrae  they  liava 
to^  steer  to  the  entiaiv^  of  the  inlet,  in  avoiding  to  the  North  the  shoals  of  **  CW,"  and  of 
the  <•  haeee  Bewfee,*'  and  at  die  9oadi  that  of  "  VandreeT 


SIGNALS  AT  NEW-HAVEN  HARBOR,  ENGLAND. 

The  ibnowing  regulations  reapecting  aignds  at  New  Jfaven  Harbor,  have  been  approved 
of  by  the  Trinity  &ani,  and  the  aame  took  effect  on  and  from  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1847,  rii  :— 

There  ehall  be  exhibited  on  the  Weeiem  Pier,  nightly,  from  amiaet  to^sonrise,  a  high 
white  light,  and  in  addition,  daring  certain  perioda,  a  low  light  or  other  signal,  viz: — 

Dviog  the  imdeimentioned  depths  of  water  at  the  harbor's  month,  whether  flood  or 
•bb. 

18  feet  and  upwards. 

Day  signals— A  red  flag.    Night  signals— A  low  white  lig^t 

10  feet  and  upwards,  and  not  13. 

Day  signals— Two  black  balls.    Night  signals — ^A  low  red  Ught. 

^         8  feet  and  upwards,  and  not  10. 

Day  signala— One  black  boll 


GRADUAL  RISE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  ABOVE  THE  SEA. 

It  is  a  &ct  worthy  of  notice,  says  the  Newlbandland  Times,  that  the  whole  of  the  land 
in  and  about  die  neighborhood  of  Ck>nception  Bay,  very  probably  the  whole  iriand,  is 
liBog  oat  of  the  ocean  at  a  rate  which  promises,  at  no  very  distant  day,  materially  to 
aflect,  if  not  to  render  oseless,  many  of  the  best  harbors  we  have  now  on  die  coast.  At 
Port  de  Gmve  a  series  of  obeenrations  have  been  made,  which  undeniaUy  prove  the  rapid 
displacement  of  the  sea-level  in  the  vicinity.  Several  large  flat  rocks,  over  which  schoon- 
en  might  pass  some  thirty  or  Ibrty  years  ago  with  the  greatest  frdlity,  are  now  approach- 
ing  the  surfiuse,  the  water  being  scarcely  navigable  fcr  a  skifll  At  a  place  called  the  Cosh, 
at  the  head  of  Bay  Roberta,  opwards  o(  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore,  and  at  several  feet 
abore  its  level,  covered  with  nve^or  six  feet  of  vegetable  mould,  diere  is  a  perfect  beach, 
the  stones  being  rounded,  of  a  moderate  sise,  and  in  all  respects  amilar  to  those  now 
foond  in  the  B/^^oeat  land-washes. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  NEW  LIGHT  AT  KEY  WEST. 

&  R.  Mallory,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Key  West,  publishes  tbs  following  notioe  to 
mariners,  imder  date  Feb.  6, 1848 : — 

The  new  Light,  just  completed  at  Key  West,  will  be  shown  on  the  10th  Feb.,  1848. 
It  is  a  fifst-dass  l^ht,  and  will,  probably,  be  visible  from  a  ship's  deck  at  the  distance  of 
twent|r-two  miles  in  clear  weather.  It  is  situated  eight  hundred  srards  North-east  of  the 
lite  of  the  old  light.  The  bearings  and  courses  heretofore  followed  for  entering  this  port 
may  still  be  observed ;  bat  vessels  approaching  the  ship  channel  in  the  day-time,  will  find 
five  fiithoms  water  on  the  bar  by  bringing  the  buoy  in  range  with  the  Light-hoope  and 
naming  for  it.  

WRECK  OFF  MUNDSLEY. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  Green  Buoy,  marked  with  die  word  *'  Wrsok,"  has 
been  placed  five  fiimoms  to  the  N.  E.  of  a  vessel  sank  in  the  track  of  shipping  off  Mnnds- 
ley.  The  Baoy  lies  in  seven  fethoms  at  low  Vater  spring  tides,  about  If  miles  from  the 
ihote,  and  with  the  foUowiag  compass  bearings : — 

Mondsley  ChurdL....*. • W.  by  S. 

»i«ton  Church a  by  W.  \  W. 

Haisbro' Church , S.  J  E. 


LIGHT-HOUSE  ERECTED  AT  RODDY'S  ISLAND. 

latten.  Collector  for  the  District  of  Wash 
se  erected  daring  the  past  year  at  Boddy'e 
time  on  the  9dd  January,  1848,  and  is  a  revolving  light 


James  K.  Hatten,  Collector  for  the  District  of  Washington,  (N.  C.,)  gives  notice  that 
the  Light-ho*i^  erected  daring  the  past  year  at  Boddy's  bland,  was  lighted  for  the  first 
*'"    I,  andisai 


TWO  LIGHTS  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF'  ITHACA  HARBOR. 

Vioe-Admiral  Sir  William  Parker  has  reported  to  the  Admiralty  that  two  Lights  are 
llseed  at  the  entrance  of  Ithaca  Harbor ;  one  ou  Point  Andrea,  and  the  other  on  the 
Uxaretto. 
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MERCANTILE    MISCELLANIES. 


POETRY  OF  COMMERCE. 


The  following  pasmge,  from  the  New  Tear's  Addrefls  of  the  "  Dry  Goods  Reportsr,'' 
is  reproduced  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  not  so  much  for  its  merit  as  a  poem,  as  for  ike 
■obfect  it  refers  to  >— 

OOMKBRCB. 


An  baa,  O  Oooimerc* !  ball  to  tbM ! 
Tboa  aov'raign  raler  of  tbe  tea ! 
Wb«re  once  tb«  bottt  of  war  wora  tent, 
In  many  a  dcatb-dooned  armamant, 
Now  friendly  ship  or  packet  plies. 

On  poaeefal  arraod  bound ; 
And  industry,  'naatb  other  skies» 

New  lleldt  of  toil  bath  found. 
OI  avar  nay  these  peaealU  bandl 
In  chains  of  ftiandship  bold  the  lands. 
For  Commeree  bearkeoed  to  the  ery 

That  eama  and  comes  from  Brin*s  shore; 
Tbe  grafai  that  ripened  *iieatb  oar  sky, 

Kind  Commerce  to  those  regions  bora. 
And  her  proud  Aeels,  that  dangers  scorn, 
Wafted  away  tbe  golden  com. 
For  bar  tha  mass  of  beings  striTes, 
And  ia  her  serrice  squander  lives ; 
But  most  of  all,  the/otr  protect 
Her  interests,  in  bar  products  decked. 
Tbe  jewels  bound  on  woman's  brow, 

Tbe  pearls  that  her  soft  locks  entwine, 
The  rabies  that  concealed  their  glow. 

Within  the  dark  end  gloomy  mine ; 
The  satin's  bright  and  gloaiy  ny, 

T1>e  silks  that  robe  fair  lady's  form  r 
Tbe  Oachemires  rich,  that  see  tbe  day 

Fbrvt  ooder  India's  sunbeams  warm ; 
The  eqstly  Itars  that  wrap  her  diouldecs, 
And  keep  her  warm,  and  charm  beholdan; 
By  Commeree  brooght  across  the  waves, 
Oflbr  the  gifts  that  beau^  craves, 
And  will  crave,  while  her  brow  is  tkit^ 
And  wbfle  MarUUe  shall  dress  her  hair. 
Tbe  ftowars  her  braids  that  interweave, 
Tbe  robe  that  charms  the  crowd  at  eve. 
The  snowy  glove    the  slippers  neat, 
That  fit  the  Polfca-danetng  ftet ; 
Tbe  very  «a«dbe<r,  richly  wroogfat, 
And  steeped  in  perlbme--all  are  brought 
By  useful  trade  ftom  other  lands, 
The  workmanship  of  skillfu)  hands. 
Hands,  unrewarded  for  their  skill. 


nat  toil,  and  toil  through  wnaxydbySk 
Shives  to  some  pinching  master's  will. 

Who. scarce  the^nrretched  sKlpead  payst. 
Bat  what  is  commeree  without  money  t 
A  hive  of  bees  without  tbe  boney  ; 
A  ship  at  sea  without  her  sail% 
A  sea  without  its  fkvoriag  gales. 
A  nwviag  power  without  advance^ 
A  land  withoot  inhabitants ! 
Then  money,  root  of  good  and  evili 
Angel  of  mercy,  imp  of  devil. 
We'll  note  thy  progress  thiongh  tJba  yaat^ 
The  earner  will  be  sineere. 
Fir^t  then  thou  earnest  in  torrents  thick. 
And  now  seemest  going  back  as  qoiek. 
Englaod  bar  sov'rdgns  seat  in  crowds. 
Like  rain  when  drof^ng  flrom  the  donds ; 
We  gave  our  com,  our  pork,  oar  flour. 
To  feed  her  helpless  (hssished  poor; 
And  in  ratnm  received  the  gold. 
Which  we  in  such  bigh-lbvo^hoU. 
Each  purse  contained  a  yellow  lining. 
And  every  fiuse  was  bright  and  shining^ 
A  change  has  woke  us  from  the  draaas, 
Things  always  are  not  what  they  soea. 
And  now  from  National  to  Hecbame, 
We  bear  tbe  cry  of  panic !  panic ! 
Faces  grow  longes  in  the  street. 
And  bulls  and  bears  in  terror  meet. 
Stocks  tumble  down,  like  rows  oThriek, 
Making  tha  operators  sich  r 
While  diseounts,  if  they  're  gnC  aCal^ 
Soon  swallow  up  the  prinetpal. 
This  is  thy  progress  money,  thea^ 
In  WaU-stiaet,  hannts of  bosy  men; 
These  are  tl^  triumphs  avnrywbere, 
When  mortals  struggle  for  a  share. 
And  yet,  without  thee,  what  eooM  w« 
Do  in  this  world  of  misery. 
It  is  the  stimulus  we  need. 
To  Ihre,  to  labor,  or  to  bleed. 
And  when  in  modcrstioa  soa|^ 
Gives  zest  to  toil,  and  hope  to  tboi^ 


COMxMERCIAL  SPECULATION. 

There  is  mach  of  enlightened  judgment  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  it  is  so  exactly  applicaUe  to  England  at  the  present  time  that  we  copj  it  >-' 
**  In  opposition  to  the  maxim  that  the  spirit  c?  enterprise  is  the  soul  of  commefci^  pros- 
perity, do  we  hold  that  it  ia  the  excess  of  this  spirit  beyond  the  moderation  of  the  New 
Tesument,  which,  pressing  on  the  natural  boundaries  of  trade,  is  sore  at  length  to  ni^ 
eftry  country,  where  it  operates,  with  the  recoil  of  all  these  calamities,  which,  in  the  shape 
of  beggared  capitalists,  and  unemployed  operatives,  and  dreary  iotenraJs  of  bankruptcy  im 
alarm,  are  ohaerved  to  follow  a  season  of  overdone  speculation.'* 
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DANGERS  OF  A  BUSINESS  LIFE. 

We  Kjcnce  ttt  erery  indication  of  life  from  the  pulpit  Tbe  polpit  if  never  more  divine 
in  its  ministnaioDfl,  than  when  it  appliea  its  teachings  to  tbe  wants  of  the  age,  or  fear« 
leasly  points  oat  the  dangers  that  beset  us  in  the  ordinary,  erery-day  walks  of  life.  This 
annple  remark  is  suggested  to  onr  mind,  by  the  poblication  of  a  sermon,  preadied  at  the 
^  Church  of  &e  SaTionr,"  in  Brooklyn,  in  September  last,  by  the  Rer.  Fredirick  A. 
Faklst,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministerial  duties.  The  oligect  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  is,  to  point  oat  some  of  the  dangers  of  a  business  life.  In  the  text,  or  motto 
aeleeted  fer  the  occseion,  **htnot  aiothful  in  hunnem,  hut  be  fervent  m  ejririt"  ^.,  the 
preacher  does  not  deprecate  the  importanoe  of  activity  or  industry,  in  the  business  of  life, 
hot  the  burthen  of  his  discourse  is  rather  to  show  the  dangers  peculiar  to  a  too  eager  pursuit 
of  gain.  The  first  danger  in  commercial  life  noticed,  is  the  contional,  ever-present  ten- 
dency to  selfishness.    On  this  head,  Mr.  F.  briefly  ramarks  :— 

'*  No  matter  how  similar  or  how  different  your  occupations,  my  brethren,  yon  are  all 
cxertiiig  yonrseives  lor  yoorsehres ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  for  all  practical  purposes, 
fer  those  whose  claims  on  yon  for  support  are  always  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  in  most  cases  by  the  ties  of  affection.  There  is  a  constant  struggle  going  on  for  the 
greatest  share  of  patronage  and  emolument — an  unintermitted  search  for  means  and  op- 
portnmties  of  peculiar  and  unwonted  profits — ^a  shifting  of  expedients  to  build  up  and 
magnify  one^s  fortune-— and  an  anxious,  and  almost  literally  a  sleepless  vigilance,  to  se- 
cure whatever  advantages  have  been  gained,  or  whatever  success  is  promised.  There  is 
a  direct  and  incessant  conflict  and  competition  between  your  own  concerns,  interests, 
advancement,  and  those  of  others,  ever  bringing  into  action,  and  encouraging  and  indu- 
ing the  aelfish  pensions.  Now  these  passions,  thus  powerfully  addressed  and  excited,  may 
become  tyrants  over  your  better  nature — swaying  every  part  of  your  conduct — rendering 
you  envious,  narrow-minded,  moroee,  meanly  and  grossly  avaricious— changing  the  fair 
and  noble  enterprise  of  business,  into  a  spirit  of  low  cunning,  chicanery,  and  intrigue— 
leading  you  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  neighbor's  sucoe»— tempt- 
ing yoQ  to  rejoice,  or  at  least  to  feel  verv  complacent,  in  his  failure  or  embarrassment, 
and  to  stray  from  the  course  of  strict  and  high-minded  integrity,  whenever,  by  so  doing, 
you  think  yon  can  gain  some  personal  advantage,  or  avert  some  apparently  threatening 
loss.  How  resolutely  should  every  honorable  and  Christian  man  guard  himself  against 
the  encroachments  of  this  most  despicable  and  dangerous  temper!  Be  active^I  would 
say,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy,  to  each  one  of  you,  brethren,  be  active — industrioua— 
enterprising  ;  but  O,  be  above  any  unworthy  jealousy  of  others.  Set  the  example  on  all 
occasions,  under  all  circumstances,  of  a  targe,  liberal,  generous  spirit.  Let- the  world  see 
that  whatever  success  you  attain,  it  is  only  by  tbe  legitimate  exercise  of  the  talents,  means, 
and  opportunities  you  can  honestly  command ;  taking  no  unfeh*  advantages  of  others^ 
straits  or  calamities,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  showing  a  readines,  as  fer  as  you  have  ability, 
to  relieve  rather  than  crush  them." 

The  second  danger  adverted  to,  is  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  religion  may  be  aaiUy 
and  entirely  separated  from  any  of  the  common  occupations  in  which  buaaeM  men  are 
engaged.  He  wa^  not  very  fer  off  from  the  truth,  who  somewhere  said,  that "  work  was 
worship."  But  let  us  hear  the  substance  of  Mr.  F.*s  reflections  on  this  point,  as  axpiesMd 
in  the  following  passage : — 

**  Religion  is  derigned  to  reach  the  minutest  things  which  we  do,  to  control  even  our 
thoug^its,  to  become  indeed  the  dominant  principle  of  our  characters.  Who,  then,  is  the 
leligteoB  man,  in  the  highest,  the  Christian  sense?  Not  he,  surely,  who  appears  to  be 
reHgioQs  on  great  occasions,  when  the  eyes  or  ears  of  hundreds  or  thcMisonds  are  observing 
or  listenmg  to  him,  but  who,  in  the  family  retreat,  is  a  source  of  grief  or  pain  or  mor^* 
cation  to  the  few,  and  as  they  ooght  to  be,  the  beloved  few  around  him.  Character  is 
net  so  tried  or  judged  in  regard  to  any  thing  elas— why  should  it  be  in  regard  to  this? 
The  little  things  in  a  man's  conduct,  as  they  are  thoughtlessly  called— the  prevailing  ak 
of  eenerous  and  high-souled  virtue — the  constant  and  delicate  respect  fer  the  feeun^B, 
wishes,  even,  I  am  readv  to  say,  the  prejudiced  of  others— the  habitual  love  of  excellence 
in  any  sphere  or  walk  of  Ufe-ahe  uniform  mildness,  serenity,  benevolence  of  the  disposi* 
tion — the  unshaken  trust  in,  and  loyalty  to  God,  and  reverence  fer  his  being  and  perfec- 
tions— in  a  word,  the  kindness,  generosity,  integrity,  and  piety  of  his  demeanor,  shown 
always,  and  eveiywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  not  fer  the  sake  of  display,  but  amply  and 
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obyiously  as  the  resaU  of  deeply  laid  principle  ever  operative  within ;  these  things  I  take 
to  he  among  the  strongest  proob  that  the  man  is  a  religioas  man.  Men  are  veiy  apt  to 
think,  nevertheless,  engaged  so  constantly,  not  to  say  engrossed  in  their  business,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  wiu  religion,  except  on  set  occasions  and  in  a  special  and  prescribed 
way  ;  and  t&o  often  that  it  belongs  to  paiticalaT  persons  who  may  be  reKgions  in  their 
behalf.  ^  ki  from  the  troth  is  all  this,  that  under  the  hgfat  and  instraotion  of  the  Gospd, 
you  ought  to  cany  religion  with  yon  to  the  office,  the  &ctory,  the  warehouae,  the  woik- 
shop,  the  exchange.  I  do  not  mean  that  jrou  are  to  carry  there  long  and  sad  faces,  a 
constrained  air  and  manner,  or  the  formal  exercises  of  devotion.  None  of  these  atone, 
nor  all  of  them  put  together,  would  prove  you  religious.  No.  But  an  inflexible  lore  of 
honest,  generous,  upright  dealing  between  nan  and  man ;  an  humble,  ibrbearmg,  fctgiv* 
ing*  conciliating  di^)osition ;  showing  you  ever,  in  that  crowded  and  exciting  arena,  to 
be  superior  to  the  world ;  not  absorbed  in  its  pursuits,  not  wholly  fascinated  by  its  duutns, 
not  willing  on  any  occasion,  or  for  any  temporal  bribe,  to  compromise  your  conscientioBs 
sense  of  what,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  right  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  This  it  is,  to  be  rdigioas 
in  one's  business ;  to  refer  all  that  you  do,  in  every  business  tiansactioD  and  engagementv 
^ways  and  alone,  to  that  moral  standard  which  Giod  himself  has  set  up." 

The  preacher  is  ri^t  in  affirming^  that  the  standard  of  character  among  baaiiieaB  mtm. 
is  in  danger  of  being  lowered.  A  single  passsge  from  this  portion  of  the  homily,  will, 
perhaps,  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  a  danger  that  every  one  must  feel  himself  exposed  to. 

*<  Amid  the  excitement  of  business,  where  each  man  is  apt  exclusively  to  aeek  his  own, 
and  not  another's  welfare,  the  lowest  rather  than  the  highest  standard  of  moral  obli- 
gation will  prevail  and  be  followed.  It  is  not  the  future  so  much  as  the  present,  which  is 
thought  of.  An  individual  will  be  far  more  likely  to  ask  himseU;  in  some  great  exigency, 
what  is  the  law,  the  public  law  of  the  land — rather  than  what  is  rig^t,  strictly,  unquali- 
fiedly, truly  right,  by  the  law  of  God.  Accordingly,  such  a  man  will,  without  the  sli^test 
compunction  or  uneasiness,  tranagress  the  Christian  law  of  equity  and  of  kindness.  In 
the  transaction  of  business,  some  men  are  daily  and  hourly  manifesting  an  unwillingnesi 
to  accommodate  each  other,  a  want  of  regard  to  the  wel&re  of  others,  a  reluctance  to  sac- 
rifice the  slightest  personal  convenience  or  profit,  and  a  readiness  to  seize  on  every  little 
petty  circumstance  which  may  result  to  their  own  benefit,  even  though,  by  so  doing,  they 
may  essentially  injure  others ; — things  which,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  and  socmI  life, 
even  they  would  condemn  as  breaches  of  the  commonest  charities  and  courtenee  of  hfe. 
Beware,  brethren,  of  this !  Let  the  unadulterated  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Goqiel,  in 
all  their  fullness  and  stricmon  of  requisition,  go  with  and  guide  you  in  every  concern 
in  which  yoh  engage.  In  the  event,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  find  you  have  gained  much 
—much  every  vmy,  for  the  want  of  which  nothing  could  compensate ;  mach  in  pea^  of 
conscience— in  its  silent,  but  deeply-felt  approval-^-4n  the  assoranoe  which  that  makes 
doubly  sure  of  the  fiivor  of  God." 

The  pieachar  closes  hoe  rather  generaliziiig  view  of  the  dcngen  of  a  bwinefls  life,  with 
a  brief  rsfiurenoe  to  the  tendency  to  foiget  ^at  life,  the  present  Ufe,  is  not  the  whole  of 
existence.  It  seems  to  us,  that  we  should  view  the  life  that  now  is,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  conscions  eternity  of  being ;  and,  without  taking  anxious  thought  for  the  fiitm«,  de. 
velop,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  those  faculties  of  mind  and  body  that  must  enhance  the 
blessedness  of  die  im&thomable  and  never-ending  futnre.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  ia 
withtn  tis,  now  and  fbrever,  and  should  be  as  much  so  in  the  body  as  out  t>f  it. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  DAY-BOOK. 

Many  traders  and  mechanics  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their  original  charges,  during 
the  day,  on  slate,  and  having  them  at  night,  or  at  some  convenient  opportunity,  transeribed 
OB  the  day>hsok.  Il  is  a  very  imsale  praotice.  A  decision  directly  in  point  has  been  made 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.    We  copy  from  the  Boston  Advertiser  ^— 

*<  In  the  case  of  Buckley  ««.  Pillsbury,  the  defendant  oflfered  to  make  oath  to  his  boob 
of  account,  hi  which  it  appeared  that  the  entries  were  m^e  onoe  a  week,  or  oftener,  by 
his  clerk,  who  transcribed  them  from  a  slate,  on  which  the^were  entered  by  the  defendant 
himself;  the  clerk  not  being  able  to  testify  to  the  items  charged,  any  further  than  that 
they  were  correctly  transcribed.  The  court  ruled  that  the  defendant  could  not  be  per- 
fidtted  to  swear  to  the  correctnesi  of  his  books." 
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HAVANA  SHOPS,  SHOPMEN,  AND  SHOPPING. 

[now,  **  KOTM  0»  CUBA,*'  BT  A  rHTSMlAll.] 

The  CaUe  det  Mereaderea  is  the  principal  street  in  Havana  for  diopping,  and  contains 
Dtmnj  fine  and  extensive  stores,  fiUed  w'tih  eboiee  dry-goods,  jewelry,  china,  glass-ware, 
etc  These  are  designated  by  di^Eerent  names,  which,  however,  have  no  refeFence  to 
(faeir  contents — as  "  the  bomb,"  a  favorite  one  ;  "  the  stranger,"  *f  virtue,"  etc. ;  but  the 
mne  of  the  owner  never  appears  on  the  sign-board.  The  prindpal  commercial  houses 
kftre  neither  sign  nor  name,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  larger  private  dweil*- 
ingu,  by  the  bales  of  goods,  or  boxes  of  sugar  and  l^gs  of  co&e  that  are  piled  up  in  their 
lower  stories ;  the  merchant  and  his  fiimily,  and  clerks,  living  in  the  upper  part. 

Neariy  aQ  the  retail  shops  are  owned  by  Spaniards ;  and,  with  very  few  exceptioas,  none 
boc  men  are  seen  behind  the  counters.  The  Parisian  diop-giri,  so  celebrated  for  her  drill 
in  selling,  might,  however,  here  learn  a  lesson,  not  only  in  ovwcfaaiging,  but  also  in  that 
asiiiiuit^  in  serving,  that  will  scarcely  permit  the  visiter  to  leave  without  purchasing 
-something.  Let  U^  novice  take  care  how  he  offers  one-half  the  price  asked  for  an  article, 
if  be  does  not  wish  it,  for  that,  aot  unfreqnently,  is  its  real  one :  in  almost  every  case  one* 
ioiuth  will  be  deducted.  *<  Row  much  for  this  xippee-xappee,^  (hippehappe,)  I  inquired 
of  a  hat-merdiant  "  Twelve  dollars.**  **  I  will  give  you  six.*'  •*  Say  eight*'  *«  Only 
nix."  '*  It  is  a  very  fine  one,  senor,  take  it  for  seven ;"  and  finding  that  was  about  its 
▼nine,  and  longing  to  exchange  my  beaver  for  a  Panama,  more  soited  for  the  heat,  I  closed 
die  baigahi. 

**  Yon  shall  have  this  cane  for  a  dollar,"  a  Catalan  said  to  me,  as  I  was  examining  hi» 
^parioQS  articles  s|ffead  out  under  one  of  the  arcades  near  the  maritet ;  not  wnhing  to  buy 
it,  I  offend  two  rials,  when  he  handed  it  to  me.  I  gave  him  two  reaUa  «eot^f?a«,  but 
he  insisted  on  fmertea,  and  I  got  my  cane  for  one-quarter  the  price  asked.  It  was,  how- 
ever, some  consolation  to  know  that  if  it  was  not  a  vtry  valuable  one,  I  should  no  longer 
appear  siagular  in  a  crowd,  in  which  every  idler  carried  one.  Besides,  being  an  insepa- 
rable appendage  to  the  exquisite,  it  is  still  used  as  an  insignia  of  several  profeesions.  Thus, 
the  doctor  is  l^re  still  recognixed  1^  his  ebony  csne,  with  its  gold  head  and  black  tassels, 
nnd  some  public  ofl&sers  are  distinguished  by  theirs.  Fine  English  cutlery,  all  linen  sti^ 
mustins,  and  many  other  articles  of  dry-goods,  and  eepecially  fancy  goods,  can  be  pur- 
chased  cheaper  here  than  in  our  Southern  States.  The  duties  on  them  are  not  high,  and 
(be  qoantiw  that  is  often  imported  overatocks  the  market,  and  lowers  the  prices. 

Although  the  OiUe  dea  Mereadarea  is  the  Bond-street  of  Havana,  retaii  shops  are 
scattered  all  over  the  citv,  which,  in  a  Urge  part,  seems  to  be  made  up  of  them,  the  lower 
•tones  of  many  of  the  dwelling-houses  being  thus  occupied.  The  ladies  in  shopping  do 
not,  in  general,  leave  their  volutes,  but  have  the  goods  brought  to  them,  the  strictness  of 
Spanish  eftiqnette  fbfbidding  them  to  deal  with  a  shopman ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  seller 
of  goods  is  of  their  own  sex,  diat  they  venture  into  a  store.  The  custom  of  Hppening 
in  public  only  in  a  vt^ante  is  so  g^ial,  that  some  of  my  fellow-boarders,  American 
ladies,  who  ventured  to  do  their  riioppiog  on  foot,  were  greeted,  in  their  progress,  by  the 
half-suppressed  exclamations  of  the  astonished  Hkbaneros,  who  seemed  as  much  surprised 
to  see  a  lady  walk  through  their  streets,  as  a  Persian  would  to  see  one  unveiled  in  Ids. 

I  have  said  that  Spaniards  are  chiefly  the  owners  of  the  stores,  the  Creoles  befaig  sel- 
dom engaged  in  commerce.  Those  containing  dry-ffoods  belong  generally  to  Asturians, 
while  the  sale  of  groceries  and  provisions  is  monopolised  by  Catalans.  These  latter  are 
•n  industrious,  s^vwd,  economical  class ;  and  have,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  these 
qoalities,  received  their  sobriquet  of  Spanirii  Jews,  which  can  only  be  construed  into  • 
compKment  to  the  Israelite.  A  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  island  is  in  their 
hands^  as  well  as  a  very  great  part  of  its  wedth.  In  the  interior  of  the  bland  ^y  an* 
pear  to  monopolize  every  branch  of  trading,  firom  the  pack  of  the  humble  pedlar  to  the 
country  ttendKi  with  its  varied  contents ;  and,  in  the  maritinie  towns,  many  a  commercial 
house,  whose  ships  cover  the  sea,  is  theirs. 

Under  the  arcades  near  the  markets,  in  Havana,  may  be  seen  a  number  of  shops,  not 
ten  feet  s(^re,  with  a  show-case  in  front,  before  which  a  restless  being  is  con^antly 
walking ;  Reminding  one  of  a  oaged  wild  animal  that  chafes  for  a  wider.jange.  At  night 
the  show-case  is  carried  into  his  Jitde  cabin,  which  serves  Utn  for  shop,  dormitory,  and 
Idtehen  :  and  where  he  nay  be  often  seen  preparing  his  fimgal  meal  over  a  chafinig-^iisll 
of  live  cnarcoals.  **  Five  years  of  privations  and  a  fortune,**  is  his  motto ;  and  not  a  few 
dU  the  wealthiest  Spanish  residents  in  Cuba  may  date  the  commencement  of  their  proa^ 
perity  from  as  humble  a  source.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  with  old  Spain  is  in  their 
hands,  and  they  have  lotterly  also  extended  their  correspondence  to  other  countries,  and 
entsffod  intp  active  compediion  with  the  resident  foreign  merchants.    The  CataUm,  more- 
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ovar,  famishes  the  planter  with  all  the  neoessaries  for  his  negroet  and  pkntatioQ ;  mi- 
▼ances  moneys  for  his  crops,  which  he  then  sells  on  commission ;  and  often  loans  to  fain 
the  requisite  sums  to  erect  his  costly  sugar- works,  or  make  his  less  expensive  cofiEec  estate, 
but  all  at  an  interest,  ruinons  in  the  present  depreciated  vake  of  hia  crops. 


REGULAR  BUSINBSa 
The  following  remarks,  which  we  find  in  the  **  Dry  Goods  Reporter,"  the  organ  of  thai 
bmndi  of  trade,  are  not  without  valoe  to  mercantile  men  generally. 
"  To  dflput  from  regular  bminesi  k  to  lose  money.** 

No  maxim  in  life  is  more  strictly  true  than  the  above  qaotation.  How  ofken  do  we  see 
men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  regular  business,  were  daily  gaining  in  respect  and  oe^ 
(lured  away  by  the  ignUfaiuuB  of  sodden  wealth,)  embark  in  speoolatioosaiid  enterpriaes 
^  which  they  know  nothing.  They  continue  on  ontil  serious  embarrassment,  and  ofleo* 
times  positive  ruin,  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  all  descriptions  of  trade  or  commec* 
cial  pursait  toll  must  be  paid  either  by  apprenticeship  or  money.  We  have  frequently  hftd 
occasion  to  notice  the  truth  of  this  somewhat  trite  remark.  We  have  seen  the  reuiler  8triv« 
iog  hard  to  connect  jobbing  with  his  retailing ;  and  the  jobber,  in  his  turn,  grown  envious 
of  the  importer,  seek  to  range  out  of  his  appropriate  sphere,  and  in  nine  cases  in  ten  these 
departures  from  legitimate  trade  have  been/ai^ea  in  their  resultB,  and  upon  a  calm  analy- 
ais  it  will  be  found  that  quite  as  much  success  has  been  attained  as  ooald  have  been  ratki»> 
ally  expected.  We  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  country  merchant  has  the  same  sources 
open  to  him  for  the  supply  of  his  wonts  as  the  city  retailer.  If  the  purchaser  is  doing  busineai 
in  the  country,  the  jobber  takes  into  consideration  that  competition  is  lets,  and  the  risk  oen- 
sequently  lessened.  His  o&rs  in  prices  are  quite  as  low,  at  least,  to  the  country  merchant  m 
to  the  city  retailer,  and  thus  the  purchases  made  of  a  snuiUer  concern  must  have  some  extim 
inducement  either  in  lower  prices  or  length  of  time.  If  goods  are  sold  without  these  io- 
docements,  we  think  it  wovild  be  safe  to  conckide  that  a  want  of  credit  among  jobbers  is 
•ne  reason  fi>r  his  seeking  to  make  purchases  among  his  equals.  But  even  were  this  bar- 
rier removed,  woold  it  be  sound  policy  for  a  man  (whose  main  dependence  is  on  the  re- 
tail trade)  to  allow  the  gems  to  be  selected  at  about  cost  from  his  stock,  and  goods  of  i»> 
ferior  qualities  and  more  ordinary  styles  left,  from  which  he  muH  suit  the  taste  of  fastidioos 
women.  Generally  a  stock  selected  from  in  this  way  is  ii^ured  vastly  mora  thaa  the  pro- 
fit made  could  benefit,  even  were  there  no  risk  in  the  credit. 

The  position  of  the  jobber  and  importer  can  be  illqjBtrated  better  by  an  anecdotft^  which 
we  heard  yesterday  from  undoubted  authority.  A  jobber  who,  one  year  since,  was  afflicted 
with  the  importing  mania,  and  followed  the  business  successfully  during  the  year  1847, 
realizing  therefrom  over  two  thousand  dollars,  sava  he  would  willingly  give  all  the  money 
he  made  in  *47,  and  fi^e  hmndred  dollars  added  thereto,  to  be  rid  of  his  imports  for  '48^ 
Many  will  say  this  was  all  owing  to  circumstances,  which  probably  might  not  happen 
again  in  years,,  and  that  the  importers  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  Softly,  man !  this  is  not 
exactly  so.  Upon  inquiry  you  will  find  that  but  few  of  the  present  quantities  of  ezoeis 
goods  htlong  to  our  importers.  They  are  merely  the  factor*^  the  oumifkip-  rests  ^- 
where ;.  and  the  heavy  loss  (for  a  heavy  loss  mast  be  sustamed  on  this  spring's  imports)  will 
fiill  upon  Earope,  and  not  be  sustained  here. 

Importers  who  are  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  price  at  which  gooda  are  sold  in  this 
country,  have  some  connection,  branch,  or  resident  partner  in  Eiirope,  whose  duty  it  is  ta 
watch  the  market  there.  The  exports  from  thence  is  the  barometer :  and  when  such  ttmei 
as  the  preseni  are  upon  ns,  we  find  that,  although  they  eeemingly  and  in  reaUty  have  goods 
enough  on  hand,  they  belong  to  other  partiea,  and  in  many  instances  have  been  shipped 
against  their  advice.  So  sensitively  alive  are  these  resident  partners  in  Europe  to  the  ex- 
ports, that  we  have  heard  of  jSS  having  been  paid  for  the  outward  manifisat  of  a  ship  bowid 
to  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  firequently  amused  at  the  quaint  remarks  of  Zadock  P^tt,  Esq.,  ex-mam- 
bar  of  Congress,  (a  man  of  strong  common  sense,)  who  was  originally  a  tanner  by  trade. 
A  Bpeoulator  was  showing  him  a  new  method  of  tanning,  by  whudi  he  represent^  great 
quantitiea  of  money  could  be  made.  Pratt  told  him  he  did  not  doubt  it,  but  he  was  making 
money  enough ;  that  he  (the  speculator)  had  better  find  some  one  who  was  not  doing  ao 
well.  He  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  allure  him  from  hia  legitimate  baaneea^and  by  wmt 
appUcaticm  haa  amassed  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Our  advice  is,  to  the  retailer,  do  not  attempt  to  job ;  to  the  jobber,  leave  importing  alone ; 
and  to  the  importer,  allow  not  the  ofler  of  an  extra  price  to  induce  yoa  to  break  a  package, 
for  it  is  as  completely  unjust  for  vou  to  rob  the  jobber  of  hislegitinMLte  profit  as  it  wookTM 
for  the  jobber  to  retiil^gooda.   We  say  moat  emphatically»Bdd(  to  yoar  regular  buatneM. 
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THE  ACCOMPLISHED  MERCHANT. 

Tlie  peraonal  aoeompUsbnients  and  public  spirit,  by  which  the  higher  class  of  roercantile 
pursaits  would  be  greatly  ennobled  as  a  depanment  of  human  life,  and  niade  more  infla- 
ential,  must  be  bnilt  of  many  important  qualifications. 

The  great  merchant  AoM  be  half  a  statesman.  His  occupation  of  itself,  when  con- 
docted  on  the  broadest  scale,  demands  the  exercise  of  that  wide  and  comprehensiTe  vinon 
leqniaiie  for  the  operations  of  a  chief  minister,  or  a  general,  whose  pUns  of  campaigns 
«>ver  half  a  continent.  If,  in  addition  to  his  own  fortunes,  he  would  understand  and  ad- 
ranoe  the  great  interests  of  his  conntrr,  his  qualities  and  acquirements  must  be  much  am- 
pier.  To  give  him  such  capacities,  what  and  how  great  training  is  necessary.  For  our 
own  part,  we  would  advocate  the  establishment,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  of  a  distinct 
brandi  of  commercial  studies,  with  its  own  professorships,  by  which  those  designing  to 
follow  the  more  enterprising  pursuits  of  trade  should  have  their  grasp  of  mind  enlariged, 
mild  their  views  rendered  more  liberal  and  enlightened.  We  do  not  know  why  commer- 
dal  knowledge — a  knowledge  embracing  the  products  and  essential  interests  of  diifterenC 
countries,  iheir  relations  to  each  other,  together  with  the  principles  of  maritime  and  inter- 
national law — why  a  parsmt,  thus  covering  the  world  with  its  observations  and  its  action, 
18  not  a  9cienee  as  much  as  any  other,  and  to  be  mastered  with  as  severe  and  regular 
•tody. 

This  much  for  his  department  of  life  as  an  occupation ;  but  the  n>erchant  dionld  have 
waore  than  this  would  argue.  He  should  be  accomplished  in  many  things,  like  any  other 
person,  in  the  community,  of  cultivated  mind.  His  pursuits  must  necessarily  be  very  en- 
grossing ;  but  they  need  not  be  so  to  the  exclusion  of  those  gentlemanly  tastes  and  acquire- 
ments which  would  pUice  the  mercantile  business,  in  its  more  general  departments,  en  a 
level,  intellectually  and  socially,  with  the  learned  professions.  Why  should  not  a  mer-* 
chant  have  cultivated  a  very  thorouf^  knowledge  oif  literature,  a  taste  in  architecture- 
one  of  the  noblest  of  studies — a  love  for  sculpture  and  paintings,  a  delight  in  landscape 
and  garden  oination  7  These  things  should  form  a  part  of  his  education ;  and  they  need 
not  afterwards  interfoie  with  the  foil  prosecution  of  business.  He  has  wealth  to  support 
his  tastes,  which  many,  if  not  most,  professional  and  sedentary  men  have  Bot ;  why  sbouhl 
At  sense  of  the  beautifiil  slumber  in  him  ?  Not  many,  perhaps,  are  formed  to  have  a  taste 
fi>r  all  these ;  but  some  part  of  them  must  appeal  to  the  perceptions  of  every  one ;  and 
why  sboukl  the  man  of  traffic  pour  away  the  wine  of  life,  satis^^ing  himself  with  the  dregs, 
though  they  be  of  gold!  . 

I^  to  this  statesman-like  scope  of  vision,  and  these  refinements  of  mind,  he  add  an  un- 
dentanding  of  the  great  moral  and  social  interests  of  his  country  and  the  woiid,  and  the 
abiding  disposition  to  help  them  forward,  what  one  of  all  the  professions  which  men  fol- 
law,  would  be  more  worthy  of  honor,  or  of  envy,  than  the  profession  of  the  mbrcbant? 


SHORT  MEASURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

■Some  recent  proceedings  in  the  drapery  tcade,  says  the  London  Spectator,  have  eade4 
in  the  exposure  of  extreme  didioneety  amongst  the  manufacturere  and  wholesale  houses. 
The  retail  dealera  have  been  combining  lately  to  procure  a  more  equitable  measurement 
ef  various  goods  supplied  to  ihem  by  tl^  wholesale  houses.  For  this  purpose, «  meeting 
was  held  a  few  days  ago,  at  which  several  exportera  were  present,  to  investigate  certain 
allegations  against  the  wholesale  dealers.  The  course  of  proceeding  was,  to  examine 
sealed  packets  of  goods  which  had  been  sent  in ;  and  the  results  were  rather  startling. 
Among  other  instances,  reels  of  cotton  thread  marked*'  warranted  100  yards  **  were  found 
«o  measure  respectively  93^,  89,  86^,  and  in  some  eases  even  as  little  as  75 ;  while 
m  no  single  instafluoe  did  the  measurement  reach  the  fiill  standard.  In  tapes  (he  deficien- 
cy was  found  to  be  still  more  considerable.  It  is  usaM.to  make  white  tapes  in  lengths 
eifnine  yards,  one  docen  ef  these  leneths  being  packed  in  a  parcel,  and  then  issued  from 
the  wholesale  house  with  the  yendei^  mark  upon  it  as  **  wairanted.^'  On  measoiing 
theee  **  nine-yard  lengths,"  it  was  found  that  in  every  instance  they  fell  short.  In  some 
descriptions  the  nine'-yard  lengths  were  under  seven  yards,  in  others  under  six ;  whilst  in 
enother  sample,  where  the  tape  itself  had  been  stamped  at  the  end  im  indelible  ink  as  nine 
yards,  there  were  found i1o  be  but  5|.  Other  goods  were  submitted  to  the  same  ordeal 
with  like  resqlts.  The  manufacturere'  account  of  the  deception  is,  that  they  are  compelled 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  wholesale  houses ;  who  on  then-  side  extenuate  their  con- 
duot  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the  system  of  competition  in  respect  of  low  prices,  whldt 
compels  them  to  resort  to  dishonest  practices.  It  is  some  gratification  to  know  that  an 
active  movement  'is  in  progress  to  wipe  4xit  the  stain  by  adqpting  at  once  an  hoamt 
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PRICES  OF  MERCHANDISE  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

A  letter  d  John  Johneon,  of  Piqna,  Ohio,  one  of  the  pioaeen  of  the  West,  and  long 
connected  with  the  Indian  Departtnent,  records  the  following  item*,  which  will  be  inte- 
resting to  nil.    We  copy  from  <*  0i9i^9  Cincinnati  Adoertiwer," 

In  1801-S,  I  find  the  following  prices  of  articles  at  Detroit,  Fort  Wajne,  and  in  Ohio. 

Paid  for  six  barrels  of  salt,  at  Detroit,  at  (16  per  bU.,  (96 ;  1,200  lbs.  tobacco,  $460 ; 
3  bbls.  floor,  $30 ;  127  bnshels  corn,  $127. 

Bought,  at  Cincinnati,  of  Mr.  Mayo,  331  gaUons  whiskey,  at  (1  per  gallon,  $33  50; 
and  580  lbs.  tobacco,  at  S7|  cents  per  lb. ;  2,000  lbs.  bacon,  at  25  cents  per  lb. ;  a  qoaniity 
of  hair  powder,  at  $1  per  lb.  The  officers  and  soldiers,  in  those  times,  when  on  doty, 
wore  their  hair  long,  and  always  powdered.  I  find  paid  for  five  gaHons  of  tar,  for  tbe 
public  wagons,  $10 ;  $8  per  boshel  was  at  one  time  paid  for  corn  at  Fort  Defiance. 

In  a  time  of  scarcity,  for  the  pnrpose  of  feeding  the  Indians,  I  paid,  at  one  time,  be- 
tween six  and  seren  hundred  dollars  for  a  field  of  com,  estimated  to  contain  ten  acres,  and 
th«  Indians  gathered  and  divided  it 

In  the  winters  of  17M-5,  immediately  after  the  whiskey  insarrectionin  Westen»Penn- 
sylvania,  I  paid  $14  per  cwt  for  transportation,  in  wagons,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsbnzgfa. 
There  was  no  turnpike  road  at  that  tiiro;  a  five-horse  team  would  convey  3,000  to  3,500 
lbs.,  and  travel  12  to  15  miles  a  day.  When  public  money  was  transported,  I  alveays  ae- 
cumpanied  the  wagons  on  foot.  The  specie  was  packed  in  boxes  of  $1,CK)0  each,  and 
these  stowed  in  large  tierces  of  soldier's  clothing  and  Indian  goods,  so  that  Uie  wagoners 
were  not  aware  that  they  carried  money.  In  this  way  much  of  the  public  funde  were 
transported  in  eariy  times.  Then,  there  was  no  paper  money ;  it  was  a  hard  money  eja» 
and  truly  a  hard  way  of  getting  along  with  it  None  but  ^oee  who  participated  in  those 
eventful  and  trying  times,  can  form  any  estimate  of  the  labor,  anxiety,  risk,  and  expense 
attendant  upon  the  discharge  of  public  duty. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  price  of  United  States  rations,  at  Piqma,  1|  lbs.  of  beef^  or 
I  lb.  of  salted  pork,  was  5|  to  6  cents ;  1  lb.,  and  2  of  flour  or  bread,  5^  cents ;  100  lbs. 
rye  or  com  meai,  $3 ;  1  lb.  soap,  12^  cents ;  1  qt  salt,  12^  cents ;  com,  50  cents  pa* 
bushel;  bacon,  10  to  12|  cents  per  lb.;  1  qt  whiskey,  18}  cents.  In  August,  1813,. I 
reported  3,000  Indians  fed  and  supported  by  the  United  States,  at  an  expense  of  fixmi 
$4,000  to  $5,000  per  month. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  BOOK  TRADE. 
CflAMBBRS*  MisoxiXAirr. — The  reading  public  are  aware,  we  presame,  that  this  popula* 
work  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  publishers  is  in  course  of  republication  by  a  house  in  Boeuiit 
Messrs.  Gould,  Kendtdl,  4*  Lincoln.  Should  it  enjoy  the  same  measure  <^  soccefls  here 
as  in  E<ngland,  the  Boston  publishers  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  enterprise.  The 
following  statement  of  the  ^  Miscellany,"  derived  from  an  authentic  souroe,  is  interestiog 
in  a  moral  as  well  as  commercial  point  of  view : — 

During  the  currency  of  the  work,  ahioe  its  commencement  three  years  ago,  tha  weekly- 
impression  has  varied  from  80,000  to  100,000 ;  but  including  reprints,  which  are  oeDsunt- 
)y  going  on,  the  average  impresaion  of  each  dieet  of  32  pages  has  been  115,000i  Of  some 
sheets  which  appear  to  have  been  pecidiarly  popular,  the  impression  has  been  upwards  of 
200,000.  The  tract,  *<  Life  of  Louis  Philippe,"  has  been  put  to  preaa  thirteen  times,  and 
the  various  impressions  have  amounted  to  280/170.  The  total  number  of  dieets  tk  the 
work  printed,  till  the  present  hour,  is  18,000,000,  the  whde  forming  38,125  ream&  Tha 
weight  of  the  entire  mass  printed  has  been  387  tons.  The  cost  of  the  work  for  paper  hn 
bean  X25,776,  (#125,000 ;)  for  printing,  £11^45,  ($55,000;)  and  for  binding,  J61 6,248,. 
(#80^000.)  The  money  paid  to  authors  for  writhig  has  in  most  instance*  been  XIO  per 
s  ee^  or  altogether,  ;C1,450,  (#7,000  p  and  for  wood-engravingi  the  outlay  has  been  aboat 
J6500.  Of  mise^laneous  diirimrsements  no  account  need  be  taken,  l^e  price  paid  by 
the  public  for  the  work  has  been  J6100,000,  ($485,00a)  The  inofils  dispoised  amooir 
the  bookselling  trade  may  be  estimated  at  je88,000,  ($180,000.)  Of  tke  general  8ale% 
the  bulk  has  been  chiefly  in  volumes.  The  quantity  of  volumes  done  up  at  each  isait 
has  usually  filled  two  wagons ;  total  number  of  volumes  done  up,  1,300,000.  The  larger 
proportion  of  these  have  been  dispoesd  of  in  or  firom  London  as  a  centre ;  the  circulatios 
MS  been  mainly,  where  we  were  most  desirous  it  should  be,  in  the  manufacturing  and 
eonunarcial  districts  of  the  country. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 
A  **  Cyclopedia  of  Moral  and  ReligiotM  Axiecdotes"  has  been  commenced  in  ^  aerial 
form  by  Meaara.  LeaYitt,  Trow  dc  Co^  of  New  York.  It  ia  to  be  completed  in  eight 
iiBinbei&  Aneedotee  do  much,  when  ri^^tly  need,  to  eoliat  attentioa,  ooavinoe  the  jndg- 
naent,  and  pamade  the  heart  From  the  fint  part,  already  pubUahed,  we  make  extraeta 
of  a  few  whkh  we  find  oader  the  head  of  *'  Bankruptcy,"  aa  appropriate  to  the  chasacter 
of  a  strictly  conmiercial  journal. 

TBS  CORBIQUKIfCtS  OF  IIID0S8I1IG* 

It  was  iSke  eoatom  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
year,  to  madi  aa  annial  sermon  fwr  the  **  BeneTolent  Society  of  Surrey  Chapel,  for  via- 
itiog  and  reliering  the  Sick  Poor  at  their  own  Habitationa,*'  selecting,  at  the  aame  time,  a 
few  of  the  moat  remarkable  cases  to  read  to  his  congregation,  that  had  been  viaited  dor- 
ing  the  preceding  year.  On  one  of  these  occaaiona,  he  narrated  the  affllctiye  ciitom- 
staocea  of  a  lady,  formerly  of  property  and  reapecUbiUty,  who  had  been  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  want,  in  a  time  of  aickneas,  throog^  having  impradently  beeooia 
security  Son  some  relation  or  friend ;  and  Mr.  Hill  took  this  opportunity  of  publicly  warn- 
ing and  entreating  all  present  to  be  on  their  guard  against  committing  so  fiital  an  error. 
**  1  would  advise  all  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  to  do  the  same  as  I  do  myself,  when  any  re- 
quest of  this  kind  comes  to  me.  I  just  walk  oat  of  <me  room  into  another,  and  conaidef 
what  I  can  afford  to  giee,  and  what  I  ought  to  give  to  the  applicant ;  then  I  return  and 
say — *  Here,  my  friend,  I  make  you  a  present  of  this  sum,  and  if  you  can  get  A  few 
othere  to  help  you  in  the  same  way,  perhaps  you  will  get  over  your  difficulty.'  Then," 
said  Mr.  £011,  with  emphasis,  "  I  know  the  end  of  it ;  but  were  I  to  lend  my  name,  or  be- 
come surety,  I  know  not  AO10  that  mi^t  end." 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  waited  on,  a  few  months  after  this,  by  one  of  the 
memben  of  the  charch,  soliciting  his  kind  assistance  in  procuring  him  a  lucrative  situation, 
then  vacant  in  that  parish  and  diatriet,  viz :  a  ooUector  of  the  king'a  taxes ;  the  person 
urged  that  it  woukl  be  the  raakiiur  of  him  and  his  family,  but  that  he  must  have  two 
bondsmen  fer  jCl.OOO  each.  Mr.  Hill  said  he  would  consider  of  it.  This  petitioner  was 
well  known  to  Mr.  Hill ;  he  had  long  held  a  confidential  situation  in  his  chapel,  and  was» 
besides,  in  a  good  trade  and  connection  of  business,  with  his  friends.  There  was  no  rea- 
son to  dflirt>t  his  integrity ;  and  he  was  one  that  Mr.  Hill  y/tm  deairouB  to  oblige.  The 
result  was,  he  became  one  of  hia  securities,  and  prevailed  on  a  gentleman,  at  Clapham* 
to  be  the  other ;  and  the  situation  was  obtained.  Alas !  alas !  for  poor  Mr.  Hill  and  hia 
brother  bondsman !  In  three  or  four  years,  the  collector  was  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of 
thouaanda.    The  securities  were  obliged  to  pay. 

TBI  HONIST  DBBTOR. 

In  the  vear  1805,  a  small  tradesman,  in  a  coimtry-town  in  Somersetshire,  became  so 
much  embamssed,  that  he  thought  it  no  more  than  an  honest  part  to  make  known  the 
aitnatioa  of  his  aflain  to  his  creditors.  The  consequent  investigation  which  took  place, 
terminafed  in  an  aarignment  of  his  effects,  which,  when  sold,  produced  a  dividend  of  nine 
ahillingB  and  foorpenca  in  the  pound,  and  he  received  a  discharge  from  all  further  daima. 
But,  although  thus  legally  acquitted,  and  with  little  prospect  of  realizing  his  intention,  this 
boneat  man  formed  the  honorable  resolution  of,  at  least,  attemptuig  wiiat  appeared  to  him 
the  obligations  of  unalterable  justice,  by  making  op  the  deficiency  to  all  his  creditoia.  It 
ia  true,  the  aum  required  was  small,  not  quite  ninety  pounds ;  but  his  means  were  proper- 
tionaUy  inadequate,  having  now  nothing  but  his  daily  labor  firom  which  it  coald  be  ob- 
tained, after  defraying  the  necessary  expenses ;  and  his  wages  were  discouragingly  low, 
not  averaging  more  than  twelve  shillings  per  week.  Mean  aocommodationa  and  dotinng, 
hard  fere,  and  hard  work,  at  length  enaUed  him,  trough  the  Divine  blesshig,  to  acoonw 
plish  his  purpose.  The  crediton  were  all  naid  in  full,  and  they  esteemed  his  integrity  so 
hi^y,  that  they  thought  proper  to  acknowledge  their  aenae  of  it  by  a  handsome  present. 

THB  BOMttT  UUOLTEHT* 

A  gentleman  of  Boston,  says  a  religious  journal,  who  waa  unfortunate  in  boaineas  thirty 
ycare  ago,  and  conaequently  unable  at  that  time  to  meet  his  engagements  with  his  cred- 
iton, af&r  more  thui  twenty  yean  of  toil,  succeeded  in  paying  every  creditor  (except  one 
vHioae  residenoe  could  not  be  ascertained)  the  whole  amount  due  them.  He  has  in  that 
twenty  yean  brought  up  and  educated  a  large  femily — but  still  he  owed  one  of  his  former 
ereditora ;  he  was  not  satisfied  to  keep  another's  property ;  he  made  inquiry,  and  received 
information  that  the  party  had  died  some  yean  aince.  He  again  pursued  his  inquiry  re- 
apecting  the  administrator,  and  aacertained  his  name  and  residence)  wrote  to  him»  ac- 
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knowledged  the  debt,  and  requested  him  to  injbrm  bim  of  the  manner  he  would 
the  money.    A  few  days  rince  be  remitted  the  whole  amoont,  principal  and  interest. 

THB  bankrupt's  XHTSBTAUfMEHT. 

Dr.  Franklin  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Denham,  an  American  men^uAty 
with  whom  he  once  went  a  passenger  to  Ehigland.  '*  He  had  formerly,"  be  sajrs,  **  been 
in  bosinesa  at  Bristol,  had  &jled,  in  debt  to  a  number  of  people,  oompoonded,  and  went 
10  America ;  there,  by  a  close  application  to  business  as  a  merchant,  be  acquired  a  plenti- 
ful fortune  in  a  few  years.  Returning  to  EIngland  in  the  ship  with  me,  be  invited  his  old 
creditors  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  thanked  them  for  the  ea^  compensatiofi  they 
had  fiivored  him  with ;  and,  when  they  expected  nothing  but  the  treat,  every  man»  at  the 
first  remove,  found  under  his  plate  an  order  on  a  banker  for  the  full  amount  of  the  unpaid 
remainder,  with  interest. 

THB  BAITEBUFT  QUAEEE. 

A  person  of  the  Quaker  profession,  says  a  London  paper,  having,  through  mlafortuDe, 
become  insolvent,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  more  than  1  Is.  to  the  pound,  formed  a  reso. 
lution,  if  Providence  smiled  on  his  future  endeavors,  to  pay  the  whole  amount,  and,  in 
case  of  death,  he  ordered  his  sons  to  liquidate  his  debts  by  their  joiot  proportions.  It 
pleased  God,  however,  to  spare  his  life,  and,  afier  straggling  with  a  variety  of  difficulties, 
(for  his  livelihood  chiefly  depended  on  his  own  labor,)  he  at  length  saved  sufficient  tQ 
satisfy  every  demand.  One  day  the  old  man  went  with  a  considerable  sum  to  the  sur- 
viving son  of  one  of  his  creditors,  who  had  been  dead  thuty  years,  and  insisted  on  paying 
him  the  money  he  owed  his  father,  which  he  accordingly  did  with  heartfelt  satis&ction. 


COMMERCIAL  QUESTION. 
An  answer  to  the  following  inquiry  of  **  A  Subscriber,'*  vnll  be  given  in  the  May  nnn* 
bar  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

Frsbman  HtTifT,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  If  A.  is  an  agent  for  a  country  bank,  and  has  an 
office  in  Wall-street,  in  which  he  carries  on  the  exchange  business  in  connection  with 
his  agency,  but,  wishing  to  speculate  with  the  money  of  the  bank,  (having  die  privi- 
lege to  do  so,)  does  not  wish  his  lunne  to  appear,  because  he  can  speculate  to  better 
mdvantage  without  its  being  known  that  he,  as  the  agent,  is  using  the  money  <^the  bank 
for  speculation,  and  should  call  on  B.,  and  offer  him  a  stipulated  sum  for  his  name,  to  be 
put  on  a  sign  over  the  door,  and  B.  grants  it— now,  in  case  of  A's  failure,  is  B.  account- 
able, or  can  he  be  held  aecountable  for  A.'s  liabilities,  in  any  way,  ^pe,  or  manner?  and 
vHiat  would  be  the  result  if  B.  had  only  what  property  the  law  allows  him?  An  answer 
to  this,  through  your  valuable  **  Merchants*  Magazine,"  would  much  oblige  a  svbscribxb. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

At  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Liverpool  Guardian  Socie^,  held  on  the  99d  inst^ 
*  amongst  other  speeches  on  that  occasion  we  extract  the  following  passage  from  that  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Dignan^  (the  author  of  the  Slave  Captain.)  In  proposing  "  prosperity  to  ths 
town  and  trade  of  Liverpool,"  he  said  that  **  there  was  not  a  stream  on  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe  which  had  home  on  its  bosom  the  same  amount  of  wealth  in  the  saiue 
space  of  time  as  the  Mersey ;  nor  did  the  history  of  maritime  enterprise  furnish  any  pa* 
rallel  to  the  astonishingly  rapid  progress  of  Liverpool.  No  bounds  could  be  set  to  the 
brilliant  career  which  this  town  was  destined  to  run.  Backed  by  the  manufiicUiiring  dia- 
tricts,  its  progress  must  be  onward  ;  and  when  it  fell,  the  British  Empire  most  fall  with 
H — (cheers) — a  tolerably  good  guarantee,  he  suspected,  that  our  heads  will  have  long 
ceased  to  ache  ere  such  a  cahimity  occurred." 


COST  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

In  the  Shartholda^B  Manual  of  Mr.  Tuck,  it  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  construclion  of 
lines  of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  ranged  from  8,570i.  for  the  Dundee  and 
Arbroath,  up  to  287,678i.  per  mile  for  the  Bladwall.  The  German  lines  have  onljr 
averaged  a  cost  of  11,000/.;  and  in  Belgium  the  average  cost  of  the  State  lines  was 
17,1  ^t;  and  it  appeals  that  the  French  hues  are  quite  as  expensive  as  the  English. 
The  American  Raiht>ads  are  by  far  the  cheapest,  ^e  average  cost  being  only  C^«^ 
per  mile  upon  about  6,000  miles  completed. 
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1. — Adventurea  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mbuniaint,  By  Gboroi  F.  Bvxton,  Gsq^ 
Member  of  the  Rojral  Geological  Society,  the  Ethnoln^cal  Society,  etc^  etc.  iSroo., 
pp.  312.    New  York :  Harper  6l  BrotherB. 

Mr.  BoxtoQ,  an  Engiisfamao,  visited  Mexico  since  the  coromenceflient  of  the  war  be< 
tweea  the  two  Repabiks  ;  and,  while  he  gives  as  a  racy  and  glowing  description  of  th« 
difficulties  and  .hardships  a  traveller  may  aniicipate,  should  he  venture  to  pass  through  Mex- 
ico, and  the  wild  scenes  and  wilder  characters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  his  notes  of 
Mexican  manners,  customs,  etc.,  are  the  freshest,  if  not  the  best  wo  have  met  with,  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  reading  on  the  subject.  His  pictures  of  the  lives  of  those  hardy  pio-> 
neers  of  civilization,  whose  lot  is  cast  upon  the  boundless  prairies  and  rugged  mountains  of 
the  Far  West,  abating  somewhat  for  the  exaggerating  eye  of  an  Englishman,  are  lively 
amd  graphic.  The  &ults  of  ua  Americans,  he  maintains,  are  of  the  head,  and  not  the 
htvTt ;  "  which  nowhere  beats  warmer,  or  in  a  more  genuine  spirit  of  kindness  and  aiiec- 
tion,  than  in  the  bosom  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.**  But  of  the  Mexicans — and  ho 
tTBTelled  nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  their  territory,  and  was  thrown  among  the  people 
of  e^rry  rank,  class,  and  station — he  says,  **  I  cannot  remember  to  have  observed  one 
coaunenthible  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Mexican ;  always  excepting  from  this  sweeping 
elaofle  the  women  of  the  country,  who,  for  kindness  of  heart,  and  many  sterling  qualities, 
are  an  ornament  to  their  sex  and  to  any  nation."  These  adventures  are  fiirmore  interest- 
ing and  amusing  than  the  many  catchpenny  accounts  of  the  war  ahnoat  daily  teeming 
frooa  the  press. 

S. — A  Summer  in  Scotland,    By  Jacob  Abboit.    With  engravings.    13mo.,  pp.  331. 

New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

Mr.  Abbott  seems  to  have  been  weU  aware  that  he  was  travelling  a  beaten  track,  tfrom 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  gather  much  that  was  new.  Notwithstanding  this,  ik  has 
contrived  to  impart  a  freshnes,  and  a  personality  or  individuality  to  his  narrative,  that  has 
interested  us  &r  more  than  Works  of  higher  pretensions.  The  moral  and  intellectual  fea- 
iBvea  of  the  author,  so  strikingly  manifest  in  this  work,  lend  a  charm  to  it  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  a  Urge  claas  d*  readers,  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  The  work  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  geographical,  historical,  or  statistical  account  of  Scotland,  but  merely  a 
narrative  of  the  i^ventures  of  a  traveller,  rambling  in  a  romantic  country,  in  search  of 
reereatiea  and  enjoyment  akme.  Mr.  Abbott  possesses  an  observing  eye ;  and,  as  a  graphic 
limner,  has  reproduced  fer  tlie  reader  a  picture  of  the  scenes  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  attention.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  work  embraces  elements  for  an  en- 
daring  popularity,  and  will  obtain  a  standard  character.  The  illustrations,  six  in  number, 
are  more  than  creditable^-they  are  excellent 

S. — Tke  Writingo  of  Oeorge  Washington^  etc.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notea^ 
mnd  lUuatrationa,  By  Jario  Spakks.  8vo.  New  York :  Harper  St,  Brothera 
This  work,  the  ninth  volume  of  which  is  before  us,  will,  when  completed  in  the  present 
dieap,  and  at  the  same  time  substantial  style,  furnish  the  most  vaUiable  study  of  the  early 
history  of  the  revolution  and  the  republic  that  has,  or,  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  can,  be 
given  to  the  country  and  the  world.  The  ninth  volume  includes  WaBhington*s  corree- 
poodence,  from  the  time  of  resigning  his  commission  as  commander-in-chief  o{  the  army 
to  that  of  his  inauguration  as  President.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  work,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  was  originally  published  in  1836-7  at  three  doUare  per  volume,  and  is  now 
afiorded  at  just  one-half  that  sum ;  and  that,  too,  without  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
quality  of  paper,  printing,  or  binding,  it  nrast  be  considered  the  chespest  edition  of  amy 
standard  work  of  equal  vidoe.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  being  introduced  into  so 
many  of  our  District  School  Libraries.    It  ahonld  be  in  all  of  them. 

i^^The  Bachelor  •/  Albany.    By  the  author  of  *<  The  Falcon  Family.**    12roo.,  pp. 

393.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Tliis  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  story,  written  in  a  lively  and  graceful  style,  and 
worthy  of  being  pubtisbed,  as  it  is,  in  a  more  durable  and  beautiful  form  than  has  become 
the  &shion  in  regard  to  the  novels  and  fictions  of  the  day ;  of  which  not  more  than  one  ia 
a  hnodred  can  expect  to  mrvive  this  nineteenth  century. 
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5.— 7!ie  Piefon&i  mstury  «f  EHghmdf  being  a  Hit4mry  #/  lAe  People  «•  uM  a»  « 
HUtory  of  the  Kingdom.  By  Gbobos  L.  Craik  and  Charles  BiIacfa&lahi,  aasisted 
by  other  Contribaton.  4  ?ol8^  8vo.  New  York :  Harper  &>  Brothers. 
This  great  work  is  at  length  completed.  It  forms  foar  royal  octavo  volumes,  of  nearly 
one  thousand  pages  each ;  is  beautlAilly  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  copionsly  ilhs> 
trated  with  several  hundred  wood-cuts,  including  monumental  records  of  events  in  Eng- 
land's history :  coins ;  civil  and  military  costume ;  domestic  buildings,  (nmiture,  and  orna- 
ments ;  cathedrals,  and  other  great  works  of  art ;  sports,  and  other  lustrations  of  mannera 
and  customs ;  mechanical  inventions ;  portraits  of  the  kings  and  queens ;  and,  indeed, 
of  whatever  is  calculated  to  illustrate  remarkable  historical  scenes.  It  is  universally,  we 
believe,  admitted  to  be  the  most  popular,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  comprehendve  history 
of  England,  that  has  heretofore  been  produced.  It  furnishes,  moreover,  a  complete  com- 
mereial  and  industrial  history  of  that  nation,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  centuiy 
— a  feature  that  must  render  it  acceptable  to  the  large  class  of  readers  this  Magazine  is 
designed  to  reach.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  woHl  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  the 
**  Book  Trade,"  but  hope  to  find  time  hereafter  for  an  elaborate  review  in  the  body  of  oor 
Bfagazine. 

6.~T%e  Thoueand  and  One  Nighte;  or.  The  ArMan  NigkU^  EntertammenL    Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  for  Family  Readmg,  with  Notes,  by  £.  W.  Link,  Esq.    From  the 
Second  London  Edition.    Illustrated  with  Six  Hundred  Wood-cuts  by  Harvst,  and 
Illuminated  Tides  by  Owen  Joiies.    In  two  volumes.    New  York :  Harper  6l  Brotheta. 
We  have  here  the  first  part  of  these  world-renowned  Oriental  tales,  so  highly  enlogiied 
by  Sismondi,  in  his  lectnres  on  the  "  Iiiterature  of  Europe,**  who  says,  diat  in  them  line 
conception  is  so  brilliant,  and  the  imagination  so  rich  and  varied,  that  they  are  the  delight 
of  our  infancy ;  and  we  never  read  them  at  more  advanced  age  without  feeling  their  en- 
chantment anew.    It  is  from  them  that  we  have  derived  that  intoxication  of  love,  that 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  that  deferential  awe  of  woman — by  turns  alavee 
and  divinities— vHUoh  nave  operated  so  powerfully  on  our  chivalrous  feeb'ngs.    The  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  the  illustrations  lend  a  charm  to  the  present  edition,  diat  most  secure 
for  it  not  only  the  favor  of  children,  but  all  persons  of  correct  taste. 

7,^Tke  Poethmnoue  Worho  of  the  Rev,  Thomaa  ChtUmere,  2>.  D.,  LL.  D.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Wxllux  Hanna,  LL.  D.  Volume  IL  12mo.,  pp.  478.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

Dr.  Chalmen  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptuies  daily ;  and,  while 
ffesh  in  his  memory,  briefly  noting  down  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  subject  The  first 
volume,  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  thk  Magazine,  includes  notes  on  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  from  "  Genesis**  to  **  Joehna,**  inclusive.  In  the  present  volume,  the 
same  method  is  continoed  with  the  books  fi>om  ^  Judges*'  to  "  Job.**  Dr.  ChalneTS  hcU 
a  high— perhaps  the  highest— rank  in  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whatever  he  has  produced,  pertaining  to  matters  of  theology,  is  received 
with  deference  by  a  large  class  in  **  orthodox**  or  **  evangelical**  Christendom. 

8. — Firet  Seriee  of  Phyeiology;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Life,     Writ' 

ten  in  Popular  Language.    Designed  for  the  Uoe  of  Common  Sekiole,  Acadewdeo, 

and  General  Eeadere,    By  Ratnbll  Coatbs,  M.  D.,  author  of  the  *<  Fint  Seriee  of 

Natural  Philosophy.**    12mo.,  pp.  340.    Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Buder  &  Co. 

We  view  the  mtroduction  of  the  leading  principles  of  physiology  into  our  eonunoD 

schools  and  academies  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  progress  of  educatioo  in 

our  time.    It  forms,  in  part,  what  Pope  denominated  the  "  proper  study  of  mankind— 

Man.    In  the  work  before  us.  Dr.  Coatee  has  given  us  something  more  than  a  m&9  con* 

pilation.    It  is  a  regular,  and,  as  far  as  such  a  work  can  be,  an  original  treatise  on  the 

sntgect.    Divested  in  a  great  measure  of  technicalities,  and  written  in  a  frfain,  hot  by  no 

means  inelegant  style,  it  will  be  found  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  comprehensMm  of 

beginners  in  this  important  science.    We  commend  it  not  only  to  teacfaen,  hot  the  gene- 

nU  reader,  who  shoold  not  omit  the  acquisition  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  so  well  cak«* 

lated  to  advance  his  eiyoyment  of  life,  and  all  life*s  blessings. 

9^— The  Little  Bobinoon,  and  Other  Talee.    Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  d&  Lincoln.    New 

York:  Berfordd&Co. 

This  litUe  volume,  the  second  of  the  series  of  •'Chambers*  Library  for  Young  Peopte," 
eontains  three  capital  stories— <*  The  Little  Robfaison,**  **  Michael  the  Miner,*'  and  •*  Gflea 
and  her  Bird.**  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  unique,  instructive,  an  j  entertainiog 
collections  of  books  for  children,  that  has  been  produced.  The  tales  are  all  origmal*  and 
osn  written  by  the  most  gifted  and  successful  writers  abroad*^ 
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Iftp— Jgtitortcgf  m^  Secret  Mewmirt  of  ike  fmpreee  Jmfepkim, I^nt  WifeofN^oUm 

etfi.    Tnmslated  from  the  French,  by  Jacob  M.  Howabd.    3  vob^  iSfano^  pp.  353  and 

333.    Philadelphia :  Carey  dt  Hart. 

The  reprodttodoD  of  Una  work  into  our  mother  tongoe,  at  a  time  when«  from  the  rero- 
lotionary  eTenta  whidi  are  transpiring  in  L^  Belle  France,  everjrthing  that  pertaina  to  har 
history,  and  the  individoala  who  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  character  and 
destiny  of  that  remarkable  nation,  give  a  aest  to  the  memoira  of  that  woman  whom  France 
auruamed  ^  The  Good^"  of  almoat  unequalled  interest  That  part  written  by  the  Express 
herself,  comprehending  n€«riy  the  whole  work,  it  is  truly  remarked  by  the  author,  it  full 
of  inatrnctiaii  to  men  and  women — to  Matesmen  and  dtisens.  **  The  rapid  but  vivid 
iketchea  given  by  this  daughter  of  aorrow  and  deatiny,  of  the  historical  characteis  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  Empire,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  curious, 
but  of  the  wise  and  reflecting."  No  one,  from  the  unrestricted  intimacy  of  the  marriage 
relation,  and  the  ponesBion  of  a  naturally  brilliant  and  safacious  mind,  ao  well  uoderstood 
the  remarkable  fiutturea  of  Napoleon's  character ;  and)  although  aa  true  to  his  person  and 
hie  interesta  aa  if  ahe  had  been  oommiasioned  by  Heaven  as  his  guardian  angel,  atill  ihe 
diflfered  from  him  upon  important  politioal  topica,  and  aomeiimee  rendered  herMGf  obnoziou* 
to  his  keen  reprooto — and  hence  it  is  frir  to  presume  that  she  has  furnished  the  world  with 
a  delineation  of  the  man,  and  the  most  secret  principles  of  his  actiona,  more  faithful  than 
it  could  expect  to  gather  from  any  other  aource.  It,  moreover,  furnishes  the  most  minute 
events  of  the  girUiood  of  the  Empress,  and  a  moat  thrilling  record  of  her  devious  and 
eventful  life,  fr^  her  voluptuous  and  petted  childhood,  in  an  obscure  West  India  island, 
to  her  matured  and  dazzling  womanhood.  The  work  ia  written  in  an  elegant  and  attract- 
ive atyie,  and  is  beautifully  printed. 

11.— T&rse  Home;  or,  THb  VigU  of  Late,  and  other  Poeme,  By  Mn.  Sabah  J.Hale, 
author  of  **  Northwood,"  "  Traita  of  American  Life,'*  etc,  etc  ISmo.,  pp.  216.  Phi- 
ladelphia :  Carey  6l  Hart. 

Of  Biis.  Hale,  it  may  be  said,  with  truthful  emphasis,  and  we  aay  it  with  perfect  know- 
ledge, as  we  have  eagecly  read  whatever  she  has  written,  that  no  line  has  frdlen  from  l^r 
pen  whfch,  dying,  she  could  wish  to  blot.  Mrs.  Hale  is  not  only  an  authoreai  of  merit, 
but  ia  something  more— she  is  a  true  woman  ;  posaesMd  of  all  those  graces  and  virtnea 
that  shed  lustre,  or  lend  a  charm  to  the  aex.  Several  of  the  shorter  poemsin  fliis  collection 
are  aa  **  remembered  words"  to  us,  and  we  are  rig^it  g^tA  to  poaBesa  than  in  ao  attractive 
a  form.  The  first,  and  Unseat,  «  The  Vigil  of  Love,"  is  now  fiiit  published  ;  in  which, 
as  also  in  **  The  Empire  of  Woman,"  ahe  imparts  a  **  poetical  interest"  to  the  ordinaiy 
events  of  woman's  life,  with  gHmpses  of  domestic  chsracter  connected  with  early  Ameri-. 
can  history.  They,  the  longer  poems,  are  at  once  original  in  design,  and  felicitoua  in 
execution.  In  preparing  tl^se  legends,  she  says,  and  truly,  the  author  haa  acrupulously 
sought  to  devote  whatever  talents  ahe  may  possess  to  the  grandsat  purpose  of  the  true  bard  r 


^Tor,  tmid  all  Iffc't  qoattt, 
Thtro  neim  but  woithy  oo»— 'tis  to  do  good.** 

19L — The  Czar :  hie  Cowt  and  People.  Including  a  Tbtcr  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  By 
John  S.  Maxwbll.  12mo.,  pp.  368.  New  York :  Baker  <&  Scribner. 
The  author  of  thia  volume,  ooimected  as  he  was  with  the  Legation  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  ei\joyed  rare  advantages  for  collecting  minute  details  per- 
taining to  the  Russian  flmpire ;  and  his  work  everywhere  evinces  a  nice  discrimination 
and  a  sonud  judgment.  The  most  prominent  and  interesting  fects  connected  with  the 
subject,  so  far  aa  regards  the  political  and  social  relatione  of  Ruasia,  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  interesting,  are  grouped  and  presented  in  an  easy  and  unafl*ected  manner* 
The  information  is  vari^,  and  there  is  an  air  of  truthfulness  in  the  author's  style  that 
must  impress  avery  one  with  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  most  of 
the  statements.  The  dark  picture  sometimes  drawn,  is  not  shaded  by  democratic  preju- 
dices— truth  alone  seems  to  have  *'  supplied  the  materials  and  coloring."  The  few  pages 
devoted  to  Norway,  pleasingly  contrast  with  the  larger  portion  of  £e  work ;  which,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  title,  is  diiefly  confined  to  Russia.  We  have,  on  the  whole, 
seldom  met  with  a  book  of  travela  so  replete  with  varied  information. 

IX^Bwbunk^  Hydrauliee  and  Meehanice.    New  York :  Greeley  Sl  M'Elratii. 

We  have  received  No.  V.  of  this  unique  and  really  valuable  work.  It  is  copiously 
iilastrated  with  well-executed  engravings.  Useful  as  it  certainly  mast  be  to  mechanics,  it 
is  scarcely  leas  interesting  to  the  general  reader.- 
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14. — Iavm  of  the  Lord  ChaneeUora  and  Kt^ipero  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  By 
John,  Lord  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Third  Series.  2  toIs.,  8to.,  pp.  535  and 
570.    Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blancbaid. 

Lord  Campbell  has  at  length  broaght  the  herculean  labor  of  writing  the  lives,  aad,  inci* 
dentally,  the  times  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  to  a  cloee.  The  first  and  second 
series  of  the  work  were  noticed  in  former  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  as  they  appeared. 
Beginning  with  Aagmendus,  who,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  Chancellor  to  Ethelbert, 
the  first  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  king,  the  noble  author  finishes  with  Lord  £Idon,  who  was 
Chancellor  to  George  IV.,  and  struggled  to  return  to  power  in  the  reign  of  William  IV., 
but  died  during  the  reign  o(  Queen  Victoria.  This  third  series  commences  with  the  hinh 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Lougfaboroagh,  in  1^3,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Lord  Eldon,  in 
1838.  The  lives  in  this  series,  although  few  in  number,  are  intimately  connected  with 
England's  history  and  laws  for  a  century.  The  biographer,  from  his  position,  ever  had  free 
accen  to  the  sources  of  authentic  information ;  and  how  diligently  he  resorted  to  the 
means  placed  within  his  reach,  the  work  itself  rami^es  ample  evidence.  The  whole  of 
Lord  Loughborough's  papers,  letters,  &c.,  were  submitted  to  tne  biographer  by  the  present 
Earl  of  Rossljm^  his  representative ;  which  enabled  him  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  reign 
of  George  liL  Even  for  the  life  of  Lord  Eldon,  which  occupies  the  seventh  volume,  cbe 
author  had  access  to  new  materials,  in  addition  to  the  copious  '*  selections  from  his  corre* 
q>ondence,"  given  in  Mr.  Twiss's  life  of  that  Chancellor.  The  work  is  one  of  intrinsic 
value,  slieddmg  great  light  upon  the  institutions,  history,  and  men  of  the  land  of  our  fore- 
fiithers ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  of  so  vohumnoiD 
a  work  is  duly  appreciated  in  this  country. 

15. — A  New  Law  Vieiionary;  containing  Explanatione  of  eueh  Temu  and  PhroMts  as 
occur  in  the  Works  of  Legal  Authors,  in  the  Practice  of  the  Cowrie,  and  in  the  Par- 
Uamentary  Proceedtnge  of  the  Houses  of  Lards  and  Commons :  to  which  is  ad4ied, 
An  Outline  of  an  Action  at  Law  and  of  a  Suit  in  Equity,  By  Hemst  Jakes  Holt- 
H0USK|  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Special  Pleader.  Edited,  from  the  Second  Enlarged 
London  Edition,  with  Numerous  Additions,  by  Hbkrt  PENiNaroN,  o[  the  Philadeli^ 
Bar.    12ma,  pp.  495.    Philadelphia:  Lea  Sl  Blanchard. 

The  language  of  almost  every  scienoe  is  a  dead  letter  to  the  unprofessional  reader ;  and 
in  every  art  or  science  there  are  words  which,  fnm  being  employed  in  an  ezcloBive  aeoae 
to  particularize  some  visible  object  or  some  abstract  idea,  have  assumed  a  technical  cha- 
racter— and  in  none  do  these  words  oftener  occur  than  in  that  of  the  law.  This  work, 
therefore,  while  indispensable  to  the  legal  profession,  will  be  found  extremely  nsefiil  to  per- 
sons desirous  of  understanding  matters  oat  of  their  immediate  pursuit  To  merchants  in 
IMirticular,  who  almost  daily  come  in  contact  with  the  law  in  its  various  bearings  oa  com- 
merce, the  work  will  be  almost  equally  useful  We  certainly  prize  it  as  a  valuable  additioa 
to  our  own  private  library.  The  American  editor  has  greatly  enhanced  its  vahie,  retaining 
all  that  the  English  edition  embmcod,  and  adding  a  laiige  number  of  terms  in  common  uaa 
— so  that,  in  fact,  the  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  pnbl^hers  is  really  more  complete  than 
the  English. 

16. — Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beings,    By  Carlo  Matteuoci, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Pisa.    With  numerous  wood-cuts.    Translated  under  the 
superintendence  of  Jonathan  Perora,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Vice-President  of  tlie  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.    12mo.,  pp.  988.    Philadelphia :  Lea  &.  Blanchard. 
In  1844,  as  we  learn  from  the  translator's  preface,  the  author  of  this  work  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  of  Tuscany  to  deliver,  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  physical  phenomena  of  living  beings.    Three  lectures,  the  substance  of  that  course, 
were  subsequently  published,  and  soon  passed  through  two  editions  in  Italy,  and  one  in 
France.    The  present  translation  was  made  from  a  copy  furnished  by  Professor  Mattenod, 
containing  a  large  number  of  additions  and  corrections.    I'he  author  corrected  ail  the 
errocs  that  crept  into  the  French  and  Italian  translations  of  his  work,  besides  embodying 
the  results  of  his  more  recent  investigations ;  so  that  the  present  English  translation  is  not 
tmly  free  from  the  errors  of  all  former  ones,  but  is  really  more  complete  than,  the  original 
work.    To  those  who  wish  to  become  acquamted  with  the  animal  economy  of  living 
beings,  we  scarcely  know'wfaere  they  can  find,  in  a  form  so  clear  and  comprehensive,  so 
iaige  an  amount  of  exact  information  on  the  subject. 

17. — Scenes  at  Washington;  a  Story  of  the  Last  Generation,  By  a  Citizen  of  Balti< 
more.    13mo.,  pp.  197.   New  York:  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  the  time  shortly  after  the  com- 
floencement  of  the  presera  century-^he  theme,  love  and  religion.;  out  of  which  the  writff 
iMiitiives  10  work  up  a  story  of  considerable  intoiest 
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18. — A  JSutorieal  and  Critical  View  1/  the  Speenlaiive  PkOomphf  of  Euroffe  in  tke 
NineUentk  Century.  By  J.  D.  Morkll,  A.  M.  Complete  io  od«  volume^  8?o.,  pp, 
752.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Ca 

This  is  a  aingnlarly  dear  Btatement  of  tbe  priaciples  of  the  different  Mhoofe  in  pbiloso* 
phyt  Scotch,  German,  aod  French;  written  in  a  remarkaUy  chaste  and  beautiful  style. 
Tbe  author  open»  widi  an  explanation,  illastrating,  as  he  proceeds^  the  general  idea  of 
phiioeopby  ;  deducing  naturally  the  fundamental  notions  from  which  it  springs.  Having 
gTa^>ed  the  Idea  of  philosophy  generally,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  difierent  views 
which  have  been  entertained,  by  the  leading  minds,  of  its  details ;  classifying,  as  it  were,, 
the  difiereiu  systems  that  have  been  in  vogue,  more  or  less,  in  every  age  of  the  world* 
Having  obtained  four  great  generic  systems  as  the  result  of  this  clasBi6cation,  he  endea- 
vors, in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  to  trace  their  history  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the 
opening  of  the  oineteenth  century ;  and  in  the  second  pan  he  follows  up  that  history  more 
minutely  to  the  present  age  ;  anc)  ia  the  third  part  todiiBoover  their  tendencies  as  it  respects 
ihe  future.  The  author  seems  to  have  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  whole  subject ; 
and,  as  the  mere  translation  of  any  of  the  writings  of  Hegel,  Schelling,  or  even  Kant,  into 
English,  would  prove  entirely  unintelligible  to  the  mats  of  English  readers,  he  wisely 
pursued  the  only  method  of  adapting  their  philosophy  to  the  English  mind,  by  mastering 
their  ideas ;  and,  without  their  Ik>oI^  before  him^  reproducing  tl^m  in  our  own  style  and 
language.  The  work,  although  worthy  of  the  attention  of  well-read  students  of  philoso- 
phy^  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  mass  of  educated  and  thinking  minds. 

19. — Germany,  Bngtand^  and  Scotland ;  or,  RecoUecti&ne  of  a  Swiee  Minister.  By 
J.  H.  Meals  lyAuBiONB,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  370.  New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
Everything  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  Swiss  divine,  so  well  known  to  onrcoim- 
trymen  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Carman  Reformation — a  work  of  almost  lupre- 
cedented  popularity — is  sure  to  command  the  attention  of  Protestant  Christians  of  almost 
•very  religious  denomination.  In  1845,  D*Aubigne  was  called  upon  to  imdertake  a  journey 
into  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  union 
between  those  countries  aod  the  Christians  of  Geneva ;  and  the  present  work  is  the  result 
of  that  journey.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — Travelling  Recollections  and  Historicaal 
Recollections.  The  journey  occupied  four  months,  divided  in  equal  portions  among  three 
countries — Grermany,  England,  Scotland.  The  author,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  in  this 
place  to  state,  entertains  little  or  no  sympathy  with  German  Transcendentalism,  or  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  is  a  staunch  Protestant ;  and  his  views  of  the  religious  aspect  of 
affiiirs  in  the  countries  visited  wiD  find  in  all  Protestant  countries  a  large  class  of  admirers. 
There  is  enough  in  the  work  to  interest  almost  every  class  of  readers^  irrespective  of  the 
leligious  sentiments  they  may  en||rtain. 

20. — 2'Ae  Mexican  War :  a  History  of  its  Origin,  and  a  Detailed  Accoimt  of  the  Vic» 
tariee  which  terminated  in  the  Surrender  of  the  Capital,  with  Official  Deepatehee  of 
the  Generals.  By  Edwa&u  D,  MANSFiEtn,  E»q.  Illnstratedt  with  Maps  and  Engravings* 
l2mo.,  pp.  323.    New  York :  A.  S.  Bames^  &  Co. 

The  number  of  histories  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  ^  heroes**'  it  has  developed^  i» 
legion.  This,  however,  as  the  last  that  has  been  written  or  published,,  brings  the  history 
farther  down  than  preceding  worka; — indeed,  but  little  of  mterest  baa  transpired  since  its 
publication.  Mr.  Mansfield,,  who  may  well  rest  his  reputation  on  several  works  of  more 
practical  value^  seems  to  have  selected  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information ;  and  the 
description  of  the  great  movementa  and  battles  is  based  on  public  documents,  despatches, 
•ad  orders,  which  must  ever  be  the  material  of  a  reliable  history  of  a  war.  We  earnestly 
hope  and  trust  it  is  the  last  record  of  war  that  the  American  or  any  other  civilized  or  Chris- 
tkuiisEed  people  will  be  engaged  in.  Tiie  responsibility,  on  whomsoever  it  may  rest,  of 
creating  this  unnatural  coi^ct,  is  awful.  Bot,  in  the  wUdom  of  Fk-ondence,  the  retribu- 
tion may,  we  hope,  be  overruled  for  the  good  of  both  nations. 

Ul,^^Haetenu9 :  More  Droppinge  from  the  Pen  that  Wrote  **  Proverbial  PhiUmphy^ 
«  A  Thouoand  Line^,'*  etc.,  etc.  18ma»  pp.  106.  Boston :  Charles  H.  Peirce. 
Notwithstanding  the  affected  and  rather  ridiculous  title  given  by  Mr.  Tupper  to  "  the 
little  crop  here  harvested,  and  grown  up,  among  many  other  matteis,  since  the  publication 
of  their  author's  last  works—**  Probabilities,"  and  "  A  Thousand  Lines" — ^we  have  been 
delighted  and  refreshed  with  the  genial  and  happy  spirit  evinced  in  such  pieces  as  **  All's 
tor  the  Best,"  "The  Happy  Man,"  «^ Cheer  Up,"  "Together,"  "Never  Mind,"  and 
•ome  othera  in  the  collection.  The  Aree  militajy  ballads,  "  Roleia,"  "  Waterloo,"  and 
**  The  Thanks  to  Parliament,"  which»  the  author  says,  "  are  fiiendly  contributions  to  an 
important  work  riiortly  to  be  published,"  are  sadly  incompatible«in  our  judgment,  with  the 
Christian  %urit  that  pervades  most  of  the  poems. 
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S9. — The  Origin,  Fr9gre$8,  and  Conehmon  of  the  Florida  War  ;  to  vhick  %9  cppewUi 

a  Record  of  OfficerOf  Non'Commisnofned  Officers,  Mueieiano,  and  Prnmte9  of  the 

United  Statee  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  C&rpe,  who  were  Killed  in  Battle,  or  Died 

of  Dieeaee;  ae  aloo  the  Names  of  Qficera  who  were  dietinguiehed  by  Brevete,  and 

the  Namee  of  others  recommended;  together  with  the  Orders  fat  CoUeeiing  the  Be- 

mains  of  the  Dead  in  Florida,  and  the  Ceremony  of  Interment  at  St.  Augustine,  East 

Florida,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  August,  184x.    By  John  T.  SpRAOtrs,  Brevet  C«p> 

tain,  Eighth  Regiment,  U.  8.  Infiintry.    8vo.,  pp.  557.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &.  Co. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject,  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country,  of  which  so 

little  is  known  as  that  of  the  Florida  war,  its  causes  and  its  results— at  least  by  the  great 

majority  of  our  coantr3m[ien  ;  and  yet  it  cost  us  vast  sums  of  money,  and  many  lives.    Bat 

it  is  the  object  of  the  present  well-timed  work  to  trace  the  origin  and  causes,  as  well  as 

the  history  of  that  war;  and  although  the  author,  who  participated  in  a  large  portion  of  it, 

does  not  profess  to  examine  the  details  of  this  seven  years'  war,  or  to  wei^  the  merits  or 

fioccesses  of  various  commanders,  and  the  numerous  plans  proposed  and  executed,  he  has 

nevertheless  furnished  what  appears  to  us  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  prominent  circun- 

stances  and  events  connected  with  it,  which  he  fortifies  with  an  array  of  official  docoments, 

that  will  enable  the  historical  student  to  acquire  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  all  that  has 

transpired  in  Florida  from  1821  to  1842.    The  map  of  florida,  and  the  few  well-executed 

pictorial  illustrations,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work  ;  whidi  we  consider,  on  the  whole, 

a  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  country. 

^^.^OOendorJTs  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Bead,  Write,  and  Speak  the  S^iM 
Language,  4*.  Designed  for  Young  Learners,  and  Persons  who  are  their  own  In- 
Hruetors.  By  M.  Velazqusz  and  T.  SmoinfE,  Professors  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
Languages.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  importance  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  by  every  young 
Btan  who  designs  to  devote  himself  to  commercial  pursuits  in  our  large  cities,  and  espe- 
cially New  York,  will  be  made  apparent  to  all,  on  a  moment's  reflection.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  an  indispensable  accomplishment  to  all  persons  transacting  business  in  the  countries 
of  which  the  Spamsh  is  the  vernacular  tongue.  That  Ollendorff's  method  of  teaching  it 
is  the  best,  we  believe,  is  universally  admitted.  Divested  of  the  abstractedness  of  gram- 
mar, it,  however,  contains  all  its  elements ;  developing  them  so  gradually,  and  in  so  simple 
a  manner,  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  Consulting  the 
benefit  of  the  learners,  and  with  a  view  to  render  the  work  a  complete  course  for  reading, 
speaking,  and  writing  the  Spanish  language,  the  authors  have  added  models  of  familiar 
and  commercial  letters,  containing  directions  for  all  the  usual  conomerdal  transactions ;  by 
the  aid  of  whidi  young  learners,  and  persons  who  induct  themselves,  may  transact  ia 
writing  any  business. 

fU.'^Laneton  Parsonage :  a  Tale.    Second  Part,    By  the  author  of  *'  Amy  Hefbert," 

"  Gertrude,"  «  Margaret  Percival,"  ete.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewkll,  B.  D.,  FcUow 

of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    12mo.,  pp.  223.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

We  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  tale  on  ite  appearance,  some  months  since.    The  writer, 

who  has  already  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  her  profound  acquaintance  with  the 

hmnan  heart,  and  her  power  of  illustrating  the  various  principles  o(^  female  conduct,  ts 

developed  in  ordinary  life,  is  understood  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  reverend  gendeman 

whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page  as  the  editor,    bi  the  present  part,  the  writer  de* 

lineates  school  life,  such  as  it  may  be  supposed  in  many  instances  to  exist.    The  sncceai 

which  has  attended  these  reproductions  of  the  British  press  here,  ts  perhaps  the  best  eri- 

deuce  of  their  popularity. 

25.— j5veeiitor'«,  Admimstrat&r*St  and  Chiardian*s  Guide.    By  Divro  Wbisbt,  CenamA' 

lor  at  Law.    12mo.,  pp.  373.    Anbum  :  J.  C.  Derby  &  Ca 

This  work  furnishes  a  cooopleta  sommary  of  the  laws  of  New  York  rsgnlating  the 
appointment,  powers,  duties,  rights  and  obligations  of  executors,  administretoiB,and  ffeu- 
dians ;  with  every  requisite  direction  pertaining  to  the  trusts.  Added  to  the  work,  is  <° 
appendix,  embracing  the  practical  forms  necessiary  to  be  used  in  the  transaction  of  tbt 
business  relating  to  their  several  trusts,  besides  a  copy  of  a  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
respecting  the  fees  of  Surrogates.  The  information  requisite  to  the  right  understanding  of 
almost  every  branch  of  law  is  scattered  through  many  volumes,  and  in  none  more  tbaa 
that  relating  to  executors,  ete.  The  present  work  is,  therefore,  a  desideratum  that  mwt  be 
duly  appreciated  by  all  who  are  or  mav  be  interested  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Wright's  treatise 
seems  to  cover  the  whole  ground  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  m  the  second  edition  since  its  ^ 
pubUcatioQ  in  1846,  shows  that  it  has  proved  socoesBfol. 
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a&  Gemral  Scott  and  his  Stqf:  comprinng  Memoirt  of  GtnerdU  Scott,  Twiggs, 
Smith,  Quitmarit  Shields, Pillow t  Lane,  CadwaUadar,  Patterson,  and  Pierce;  Colonels 
Ckilds,  Bilsy,  Harney,  and  Butler,  and  other  Pisttnguished  Officers  attached  to  Gen- 
trml  Scotfs  Army :  together  with  Notices  of  General  Kearney,  Coionel  Dotdphan, 
Colonel  Fremont,  and  other  Officers  distinguished  in  the  Conquest  of  CaHfomia  and 
News  Mexico.  Interspersed  with  Numerous  Anecdotes  of  the  Mexican  War,  and 
JParmnml  Adventures  ef  the  Officers,  Compiled  from  Public  Docomenti  and  Prirate 
Ck>TTe0poodence.  With  accartte  Portraits  and  other  beaatifoi  illattTBtiooa.  12ma,  pp. 
924.    Philadelphia:  Grigg,  Elliott  &  Co. 

Ilie  present  work  contains  concise  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  leading  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  Mexican  war  connected  with  €kn.  Scott's  array.  It  has  shown — would  to 
Heaven  that  there  had  not  been  occasion  for  it ! — that  a  people,  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  possessing  free  poUtical  instimtions,  can  vanqoish  a 
military  people,  governed  by  military  despots.  These  sketches  of  the  personal  history  of 
otir  military  men  are,  we  presome,  reliable ;  as  they  were  compiled  from  authentic  mate- 
rials, consisting  of  public  documents  and  private  correspondence,  and  memoin  derived,  in 
many  instances,  from  family  connections  of  the  officers. 

37. — General  Taylor  and  his  Staff:  comprising  Memoirs  of  Generals  Taylor,  Worth, 
Wool,  and  Butler ;  Colonels  May,  Cross,  Clay,  Hardin,  YeU,  Hays,  and  other  Dis- 
tinguished Officers  attached  to  General  Taylors  Army.    Interspersed  with  Numerous 
Anecdotes  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  Personal  Adventures  of  the  Officers.    Compiled 
from  Public  Documents  and  Private  Correspondence.    With  accurate  Portraits,  and 
other  beautifal  illustrations.     13mo.,  pp.  384.    Philadel(^a  :  Grigg,  Elliott  dc  Co. 
Similar  in  design  and  character  to  the  work  devoted  to  Greneral  Scott  and  his  Staff,  and 
eridenthr  prepared  by  the  same  hand.    The  work,  compiled  from  authentic  materials,  is 
well  calculated  to  satisfy  curiosity  on  the  subject.    We  presume  that  no  officer,  whose 
exploits  are  here  recorded,  will  find  fault  with  the  author  for  not  sufficiently  appreciating 
his  character  or  sendees. 

38^ — Memoir  of  Sarah  B.  Judson,  Member  of  the  American  Mission  to  Bwrmah.  By 
*«  FiJfinr  FoBisTra."  ISmo.,  pp.  350.  New  York :  L.  Colby  dt  Co. 
llie  soliject  of  this  memoir  was  the  second  wife  of  that  veteran  missionary  to  Bnrmah, 
Dr.  Judson ;  and  it  was  written  by  Miss  Chubbuck,  now  Mrs.  Judson,  his  third  wife— -end 
a  most  beautiful  and  fitting  tribute  it  is  to  the  memory  of  a  lovely,  heroic  woman,  who 
laid  down  her  life  in  the  cause  of  her  Divine  Master.  The  writer,  herself  a  model  of  all 
that  is  excellent  in  the  character  of  woman,  preserves  in  this  memoir  the  nice  balance,  the 
fruitless  S3rmmetry  of  her  character ;  presenting  her  as  she  appeared  under  all  drctun- 
stances — ^Uie  Woman  and  the  Christian.  The  memoir  is  concise,  but  comprehensive 
enough  to  impart  a  faithful  picture  of  the  more  important  events,  as  well  as  the  prominent 
traits,  which  formed  her  inward  and  outward  life.  The  volume,  from  the  neat  amd  correct 
press  of  Messn.  Podney  &.  Russell,  is  very  handsomely  printed. 

39. — Hawkstone:  a  Tale  of  and  for  England^  in  184-.  In  two  volumes.  From  the 
Second  London  Edition.  13mo.,  pp.  694.  New  York :  Stanford  &.  Swords. 
It  is  stated  in  the  prefiu)e  to  the  American  edition  of  this  work,  that,  could  the  author 
be  named,  his  name  would  be  an  abundantly  sufficient  warrant  that  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  En^^and  would  be  as  plainly  and  unequivocally  set  forth,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  opposite  aspects  of  relision,  between  which  the  path  of  her  vocation  lios,  as  they 
are  thoroughly  comprehended  and  humbly  held.  Some  will,  perhaps,  think  it  contentious 
— a  very  muc»  exaggerated  impersonation  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Jesuitism.  But, 
■side  from  its  theological  aims,  it  is  a  most  interesting  story,  and  evidently  the  production 
of  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  The  interest  of  the  narrative  is  sustained 
throug^nt,  and  there  are  many  passages  of  afiecting  and  even  thrilling  interest 

30. — Man-Midwifery  Exposed  and  Dissected.  By  SAMtiKL  Oseoort,  A.  M.,  Lecturer 
on  Phyaiology.  Boston:  George  Gregory.  New  York:  Fowler  Sc  Wells. 
This  pamphlet  has  a  rather  forbidding,  or  catchpenny  appearance  ;  but  it  is  an  attempt, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  a  completely  successful  one,  to  show  that  the  employment  of  men 
to  attend  women  in  childbirth,  and  in  other  delicate  circumstances,  is  a  modem  innova- 
tion— ^nimeoessary,  unnatural,  and  injurious  to  the  physical  welfrre  of  the  commimity,  and 
pernicious  in  its  influence  on  professional  and  public  morality.  The  author  has  collected 
an  array  of  testimony  on  these  points  which  we  should  suppose  it  would  be  difficult  to 
refute  by  counter-statements  or  arguments.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  sagacious, 
strong-minded  women,  will  be  educated  to  a  profession  which,  by  nature,  they  are  so  well 
caksulatedtoadonk 
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31^-Ztffler«  oil  ike  Moral  and  Religiou§  Dutiee  of  FarenU,    Bj  a  Cuemtxajc  IBamj 

pp.  156. .  Boston :  Abel  TompkmB. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  an  imperfect  organization,  or  nnfarorable  qualities  UMV^.'. 
mitted  to  children  through  their  parents,  we  are  diapoeed  to  agree,  in  the  main,  widk  M^' 
author  in  his  statement  that  those  who  are  rightly  educated,  wiStbut  few  ezoeptioDSyfliAir  ' 
virtuous  and  useful  members  of  society ;  while  but  few  of  those  whose  monl  coHaw'ii 
neglected  in  childhood,  ever  turn  to  the  path  of  duty.  It  is  with  the  view  of  imprettte 
parents  with  the  importance  of  **  training  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  ehoold  gl^ 
that  these  letters  have  been  written.    The  Rev.  O.  A.  Skinner,  a  UniversaliBl  cU  ^ 

of  New  York,  is  understood  to  be  tl»  author ;  yet  we  find  that  the  work  is  reoon 
by  several  clergymen,  of  diflerent,  and  even  orthodox  denominations..  ■ 

33.— i><f«f  to  the  People  of  the  United  Statee.  touching  the  Matter  of  iSZaoery.    W 

Thbodokb  Parker.    Boston :  James  Munroe  &>  Co. 

This  letter^  which  occupies  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  discusses  the  subfoct  if 
slavery  in  all  its  bearings ;  its  statistics  and  history ;  the  condition  and  treatment  of  alaM| 
the  efiects  of  slavery  on  industry,  education,  law  and  politics,  &c  Mr.  Parker  is  a  ImiI 
thinker,  and  never  hesitates  to  express  his  convictions  on  any  subject.  Many  of  ^O^^ 
eitions  in  the  present  work  are  fortified  by  an  array  of  &cts  and  figures  that  i»  wcnmm 
difficult  to  controvert. 

33. — War  with  the  Sainte;  or,  Pereecutione  of  the  Vaudoie  under  Pope  Innocents    By 
Charlotte  Euzabbth.    l8mo.,  pp.  308.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
This  volume,  the  last  that  proceeded,  as  we  are  informedrfrom  the  author's  pen,  t)etm^ 
pied  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  her  life,  axul  wia 
finished  almost  at  the  moment  of  her  death.    She  was,  to  the  last,  an  uncompron 
and  bitter  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  her  securianism,  as  inanil 
in  that  respect,  casts  a  shade  over  the  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  of  her  character  as  an  i 
and  a  Christian. 

34. — Novum  Testamentum  Jhmini  Noetri  Je$u  ChrUti*    Interprete  THBODcnu)  BMMtn^ 

13mo.    Plqladelphia :  G.  S.  Appleton. 

The  publication  of  this  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Beza's  Latin  version  of  the  Jftm 
Testament  cannot  fail  of  rendering  the  study  of  the  language,  and  particularly  the  1 
lation  of  it,  easy  and  agreeable    This  work  has  kept  its  place  in  the  general  es 
while  more  recent  versions  have  been  so  strongly  tinged  with  peculiarities  of  the  tranrfj 
tors,  as  to  make  them  acceptable  to  particular  classes  only. 

SS.—Mark  Wilton,  the  MerchanVe  Clerk.  By  Charles  B.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  author  «f 
"  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  ••  Lady  Mary,"  etc.  ISmo.,  pp.  — .  New  Yoikv 
Stanford  Sl  Sworda 

The  principles  which  the  author  designs  to  illustrate,  under  what  may  seem  to  some  m 
mere  tale  of  amusement,  will  commend  themselves  to  a  large  majority  of  ChristiaiM,  ci 
different  denominationa  The  work,  like  everjrthing  from  the  author's  pen,  is  vrrittenbl 
a  beautifully  simple  style  }  and  his  narrative  wUl  interest  even  those  who  read  for  annie« 
ment  rather  than  instruction.  There  is  none  of  the  bigotry  which  mars  the  olherms 
attractive  works  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

S6^-^The  Bethel  Flag :  A  Series  of  Short  DUeoureea  to  Seamen.  By  GAEDncES  Bnm$ 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  13nio.,  |9« 
309.    New  Yorii :  Baker  &  Scribner. 

The  present  volume  embraces  a  series  of  twenty  discourses  pertaining  to  matters  of »» 
ligion,  designed  for  the  religious  improvement  of  **  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  AkB, 
and  who  do  business  on  the  great  deep."  Every  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  vm 
"  ocean-tosaed  mariner,**  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  sympathy ;  for  that  reason,  if  •• 
other,  the  efforts  of  the  popular  author  of  these  sermons  will  receive  the  thanks  of  a  laigs 
portion  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  are  some  eloquent  passages  in  the  sermoo  flB- 
tiUed  **  A  Sabbath  at  Sea." 

37< — Barhariem  the  First  Danger.  A  Discourse  for  Home  Missions,  By  Horace  Bos8* 
NELL,  Pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Hartford,  Connectkut,  8vo.,  pp.  — .  New  Toik; 
American  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  Bushnell  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lights  of  the  orthodox  Congregational  Cfaai^ 
in  the  United  States.  The  present  discourse,  delivered  in  May  and  June,  in  New  Y<A 
Boston,  and  other  places,  bears  the  impress  of  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  and  theCbsIl* 
tian  teacher.    It  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  the  friends  of  *' home  i 
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Art.  I.— STBAI  lAIl-P&GIET  BOUTF  TO  CIIITA: 

AMD  ▲  KULEOAO  COMMUmCATIOK  BETWEEN  THE  PACmC  JOfD  THE  VAUJET  OP  THE  MISQISSIFR.* 

Whsn  Mr.  King,  the  preseat  Chainnaa  of  the  Conmktee  on  Nav^al 
Afiairs,  brought  forward,  in  1841,  hu  project  for  establisfainff  in  this^^oun- 
trj  the  Bjstera  of  Bteam^packets  for,  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  und^r 
contract  with  the  govemroent,  we  were  the  firstf  ta  urge  the  paramount 
importance  of  adopting  a  plan  which,  in  time  of  peace,  would  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  commercial  intercourBe  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  in 
time  of  war  would  form  a  most  powerfiil  ofiensive  and  defensive  force. 
How  far  this  project  might  be  rendered  useful  to  our  commerce,  or  be  ad- 
vantageously connected  with  our  navy ;  to  what  extent  its  adoption  might 
be  justified  by  economy,  or  demanded  by  the  policy  of  other  governments, 
or  limited  by  the  gradual  but  certain  improvements  in  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  Mr.  King  did  not  undertake  to  pop- 
scribe.  He  pronounced  the  system  to  be  yet  in  its  infimey ;  his  mj^ 
being  then,  without  doubt,  employed  in  maturing  the  ideas  contained  in  thfs 
admirable  report  to  which  it  is  now  our  desire  to  invite  the  careful  attenti^ 
of  every  reauaet ;  not  only  of  him  who,  by  his  place,  is  made  responsil^fle 
for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  trade,  nor  of  him  only  whose  profu- 
sion gives  him  a  personal  interest  in  those  measures  of  the  governm^t 
by  which  the  traffic  of  the  ocean  is  secured  or  ei^larged ;  ;but  ofthe  spequ* 
liOive  and  philosophic  reader  also,  who,  viewing  commerce  as  the  certain 
exponent  c^  national  prosperity,  as  the  companion  and  instrument  of  na- 
tional progress,  as  the  friend  of  liberty  and  the  enemy  of^ignorance,  wi^ 
watch  the  changes  in  its  course  and  action  with  philanthropic  regai^d. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  how  the  first  conception  of  Mr*  King  Jias, 
during  the  last  seven  years,  been  ripened  into  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 

*  Report  of  die  Hoo.  Thomas  Bmler  King,  Chainntn  of  the ,  ConqniUee  on  N^ifl 
Affidm,  on  the  Efltablidunent  of  Steam  Communication  with- China,  Slc, 

t  In  an  article  which  we  prepared  for  the  North  American  Review,  Vol.  LIU,  No. 
llS,p.a60.  .  ^ 
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usefulness  and  profitable  enterprise,  and  how  it  has  been  made  to  suit  it- 
self with  peculiar  adaptation,  to  our  territorial  wants  and  conditicm,  we 
will,  fi>llowing  his  lead,  say  a  few  words  upon  the  use  of  steam  on  the 
ocean,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  its  employment  by  us  in  the  manner  pro« 
posed,  for  the  defence  of  our  own  shores* 

What,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  matter  of  doubtfol  experiment,  has 
now  become  a  settled  policy,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  steam  as  a  motiTOi 
power  for  ocean  navigation  is  approved  by  th^  practice  of  all  the  commer- 
cial nations.  But,  hitherto,  the  use  of  steam  power  only  in  sea-going  mer- 
chant ships  has  been  confined  to  those  carrying  passengers  and  light 
freight.  Whether  the  exclusive  use  of  steam  may  be  made  available,  by 
fiiture  discoveries,  to  meet  the  wants  of  trade  in  its  most  remote  and  bur- 
densome channels,  or  whether  Its  employment  as  an  auxiliary  to  sails  will 
prove  practicable  or  judicious,  remains  to  be  developed.  There  is,  there- 
fere,  a  strict  propriety  in  the  expression  of  Mr.  King,  that  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  commerce  of  the  world  is  in  a  transition  state.  It  has  already 
been  proved,  to  our  own  detriment,  that  the  certainty  and  celerity  of  move- 
ment which  steam  secures,  are,  to  the  merchant  who  knows  how  to  profit 
by  them,  controlling  advantages.  By  our  want  of  sufiicient  experience 
and  preparation  to  meet  the  new  and  sudden  changes  efifected  by  steam 
in  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Europe,  we  have  seen  a  por- 
tion of  our  rich  packet  trade  pass  into  other  hands,  and  for  the  first  time 
have  been  compelled  to  yield  a  temporary  precedence  to  our  commercial 
rivals.  That  we  shall  resume  our  former  place,  we  can  have  no  doubt, 
when  we  consider  the  efforts  already  made,  and  those  in  contemplation. 
But  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  reflect  upon  what  we  have  lost,  and  to 
count  the  cost  of  its  recovery,  if  it  will  make  us  more  cautious  fi>r  the 
time  to  come.  ^ 

England  owes  her  present  supeHority  in  the  packet  system  entirely  to 
the  judicious  and  liberal  patronage  of  the  government.  It  is  the  part  of 
our  government  to  continue,  as  it  has  already  begun,  to  imitate  her  exam- 
ple, and  extend  to  our  own  merchants  the  encouragements  that  have  fbs* 
tered  the  enterprise  of  those  of  England. 

And  in  doing  this,  the  government  will  not  only  create  commercial 
wealth,  but  they  will  also  provide  fi>r  i(s  protection ;  they  will  be  increasing 
their  naval  force  at  little  expense,  and  in  a  manner  particularly  suited  to 
their  necessities,  whilst  they  are  opening  new  sources  of  trade  and  riches 
to  the  whole  country.  One  of  the  objects  for  which  the  first  report  of  Mr. 
King  was  written,  in  1841,  was  to  impress  upon  Congress  the  importance 
of  organizing  a  home-squadron  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier ; 
particularly  at  the  South,  where  invasion  would  be  most  dangerous  to  the 
Integrity  of  the  Union,  and  most  inviting  to  an  enemy. 

Ijiis  measure  was  loudly  advocated  by  the  pubUc  voice,  and  it  was 
carried  into  efiect.  But  so  little  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  yiews  of  the 
people  to  maintain  a  military  force  lying  idle,  that  as  soon  as  the  appre- 
hensions created  by  the  troubles  en  the  North-eastern  frontier  had  sub- 
sided, the  vessels  were  either  laid  ^ip,  or  distributed  upon  foreign  stations. 

The  strength  and  pertinency,  however,  of  the  pnncipal  argument  on 
which  Mr.  Kine  relied  to  carry  his  measure,  is  neither  impaired  nor  alter- 
ed. There  is  the  same  long  line  of  defenceless  Southern  frontier ;  the 
tame  dangerous  proximity  of  the  West  India  islands,  with  theur  black 
regiments ;  the  same  disposition  in  Great  Britain  to  convert  a  war  wi& 
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Aifl  countrj  into  a  crusade  against  slavery ;  a  greater  namber  than  ever  of 
those  fanatical  traitors  at  home  who  are  ready  to  take  part  in  this  crusade 
under  a  banner  inscribed  on  one  side  with  the  words  ''  accursed  be  the 
Union,"  and  on  the  other,  with  some  sentence  from  Holy  Writ,  ('*  the 
devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose/')  and  therefore  the  same 
urgency  for  making  someproyision  for  an  evil  which  will,  if  it  comes,  be 
ms  sudden  as  terrible.  The  statesmen  of  the  South  may  forget  now,  in 
the  excitement  of  passing  occurrences,  or  in  that  fearless  confidence 
which  is  slow  to  apprehend  danger,  both  the  threatened  peril  and  the 
cautious  prudence  that  would  guard  against  it;  but,  remembering  the  de- 
monstrations made  by  England  at  the  period  referred  to,  (of  which,  if  it 
were  requisite,  we  could  speak  in  detail,)  we  will  venture  to  assert  that 
in  the  event,  which  Heaven  avert,  of  another  rupture  with  the  mother 
country,  they  will  never  forget  either  again. 

It  is  not,  as  we  before  observed,  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  nation  to 
maintain,  in  either  branch  of  the  military  service,  a  large  force  to  meet  a 
possible  contingency,  or  in  the  time  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
have  no  leisure  to  bestow  upon  the  dread  or  a  remote  and  uncertain  ill.  We 
should  hardly,  then,  expect  to  find  favor  for  any  plan  of  defence  which  was 
purely  military,  and  at  the  same  time  costly.  But  (he  plan  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af&irs,  developed  in  the  report  before  us, 
which  is  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  of  intelligent  opinion  from  all 
sources,  of  an  investigation  (as  appears  from  the  various  papers  of  Mr« 
King  upon  the  subject)  by  no  means  confined  to  this  country,  and  of  a 
firee  and  candid  discussion,  entirely  opposed  to  the  obstinacy  of  scheming* 
possesses  the  twofold  recommendation  of  advancing  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, while  it  provides  for  the  national  security. 

The  report  of  1841,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  followed  in  May, 
1846,  by  a  second  report*  from  the  same  author  upon  war-steamers,  and 
in  June  of  that  year  by  a  third,f  upon  ocean  steamers.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  do  perfect  justice  to  Mr.  King  by  such  quotations  from  these 
papers  as  would  show  how  diligently  he  has  studied  the  subject  of  steam 
navigation,  how  zealous  he  has  been  to  make  the  government  and  the 
country  keep  pace  with  other  nations  in  the  improvements  of  defence 
and  commerce,  and  with  how  much  practical  intelligence  he  has  aimed 
to  suit  his  propositions  to  the  genius  and  wants  of  the  people. 

Such  are  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  by  the  late  period  at  which  we 
have  taken  the  subject  up,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating  the 
objects  of  these  reports  in  a  few  words. 

The  report  of  May  points  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  to  our 
own  nayv  such  a  modified  form,  as  will  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  na- 
vies of  Europe.  It  proposes  the  adoption  of  a  system,  in  the  construction 
of  steam  vessels  of  war,  that  will  be  gradually  progressive,  capable  of 
easily  expanding,  in  order  to  answer  to  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
commerce,  or  the  exigencies  of  a  sudden  calamity ;  it  considers  what 
would  be  the  best  practicable  method  of  defence,  if  our  coast  were  visited 
hr  a  hostile  fleet,  and  this  with  a  regard  not  only  to  our  means,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  people ;  and  finally,  it  compresses  into  a  small  compass 
the  most  valuable  information  concerning  the  use  of  iron  as  a  material 

•  Rep.  No.  681,  Ho.  of  Rep&,  98tfa  Ck>n.,  laC 
t  Rep.  No.  685,  Ho.  of  R^  96th  Coo.,  lot 
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(or  sbSp-buOdhig,  deriTod  from  the  experwaee  of  6hreat  Britam,  the  owif 
itation  by  which  it  has  been  employed  to  any  great  exteirt. 

The  report  of  June  resumes  the  subject  of  ocean  steamers,  built  aad 
SUlled  under  a  contract  with  the  government,  for  the  transportation  of  the 
inail.  It  presses  again  upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  afibrding  suck 
^pport  to  the  steam-packet  system,  as  is  required  to  compete  with  the 
dready  established  lines ;  it  proves  the  easy  and  economical  protectioir 
trhich  this  system  ofiers ;  it  reproduces  the  arguments  for  its  adoption, 
ibunded  on  the  commercial  interest,  and  presents,  in  detail,  the  plans  fi>r 
tfiose  lines  that  have  since  been  put  under  contract. 

Mr.  King  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  success  of  his  labors.  The 
Measures  which  he  has  recommended  in  his  reports,  no  less  praise* 
worthy  for  their  practical  views  than  for  the  condensed  and  forcible  man- 
ner  in  which  they  are  expressed,  have  been  carried  into  efiect.  The 
contracts  have  been  taken  for  three  lines  oi  steam-packets  :  one  between 
KeW  York  and  Liverpool,  consisting  of  five  steamers;  one  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  touching  at  Savannah,  and  perhaps 
Charleston,  consisting  also  of  five  steamer&---from  this  line  a  padcet  di- 
verges to  Chagres ;  the  third  line,  numbering  three  steamers,  was  be* 
tween  Panama  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  connecting  with  the  At- 
lantic ovei*  the  Isthmus,  and  with  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  by 
means  of  the  line  already  established  by  the  vigorous  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Wheelrrght 

Four  war-steamers  have  also  been  laid  down,  and  are  in  an- advanced 
stale  of  construction.  ^ 

Thus  Mr.  King  is  already  recognized  as  the  founder  of  the  steam* 
packet  system  in  this  country,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  author  of  a  new  system  of  naval  defence. 

We  have  now  come  to  speak  of  the  present  report  of  Mr.  King^  which 
is  divided  between  two  objects':  one,  an  extension  of  the  packet  system  to 
China ;  the  other,  a  plan  for  the  permanent  organization  of  an  effieieni 
naval  force,  such  as,  without  being  onerous  to  the  revenue,  will  yet  suffi- 
ciently provide  against  future  emergencies.  We  shall  treat  the  latter 
suliject  first,  reserving  the  views  involved  in  the  former  for  a  more  ex- 
tended notice. 

It  may  well  cause  a  reasonable  anxiety  to  the  thoughtful  statesman, 
when  taking  wio  account  the  scattered  riches  of  our  widespread  com- 
merce, the  exposed  state  of  our  long  Kne  of  maritime  frontier,  the  spirit, 
jealous  in  honor,  of  our  people,  bold  by  nature,  and  confident  from  sue* 
cess,  and  the  various  causes  which  may  lead  to  a  quarrel  with  otlier  na- 
tvcMis,  to  reflect  upon  the  possible  evils  which  the  command  of  the  sea,  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  skilled  in  the  latest  inventions  of  naval  warfiire, 
may'  bring  upon  this  country. 

it  is  not  in  any  merely  argumentative  spirit  that  we  speak  of  the,  causes 
of  foreign  disturbance. 

We  need  not  enumerate  the  liabilities  proceedmg  from  the  multiplied 
and  rival  interests  of  our  mercantile  marine,  or  firom  the  chances  of  a  war 
in  Europe,  growing  out  of  the  Actions  condition  of  France,  upon  wliicb 
many  minds  are  speculating.  But  it  appears  to  us  to  be  no  exnggeratioo 
of  alarm  to  consider  the  palpable  influence  of  the  example  of  this  republie 
upon  the  ancient  institutions  of  Em*ope,  and  the  hostility,  ready  to  profit  by 
occasions,  which  the  vary  instinct  of  ueKpreservatieii,  qoiekenea  by  this 
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influence,  must  create.  So  fiir  from  being  insensible  oanelres  to  our  ow» 
power  in  this  kind»  it  is  our  chief  pride  and  delight  to  witness  and  en« 
courage  its  manifestations.  What  other  proof  is  wanting  of  this  than  that 
public  and  eloquent  outburst  of  sympathy  with  the  twice-honored  apostle 
of  religion  and  liberty  in  Rome,  the  voice  of  which  (bund  a  very  echo  in, 
the  seat  where  learning  presides  at  our  principal  university  ?  This  in- 
fluence  is  exercised  through  all  the  foreigners  of  the  middle  classes  who 
visit  this  country,  and  must  increase  every  day  by  those  channels  of  como. 
munication,  constantly  ^cilitated,  which  exist  between  foreigners  natural- 
ized in  America  and  their  friends  at  home. 

To  those  in  Europe  who  feel  and  dread  the  irresistible  force  of  that 
public  opinion  which  we  are  creating,  it  would  be  a  motive  to  hostilities, 
if  an  opportunity  ofiered,  to  endeavor  to  retard,  at  least,  a  national  pro- 
ereas  incompatible  with  their  safety^  though  they  might  not  hope  to  arrest 
It  entirely. 

Ideas  like  these  are  neither  fanciful  nor  strained.  To  say  that  we 
have  a  high  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  to  imply  that  we  have 
relations  and  interests,  obligations  and  pretensions,  in  which  those  other 
nations  are  concerned ;  and  the  views  which  we  desire  to  take  of  this  sub- 
ject, are  no  further  speculative  than  must  be  all  opinions  that  are  designed 
to  regulate  a  practical  provision  for  future  contingencies,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  cannot  be  foreseen* 

Governed  by  views  similar  to  these,  but  in  his  report  more  fully  elabo* 
sated,  Mr.  King  has  aimed  to  create  a  naval  force  gradual,  and  not  costly 
in  its  accumulation,  and  one  likely  to  be  of  permanent  usefulness.  He 
proposes  to  construct  steam  vessels  of  iron,  a  few  each  year,  and  to  leave 
them  standing  under  cover,  and  well  protected  by  paint,  in  which'state  it 
is  known  that  they  will  remain  without  deterioration  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  first  and  last  requisite  of  these  vessels  is  to  be  speed.  They  wiU 
be  carried  in  their  construction  so  far  only  as  not  to  be  disqualified  for  re- 
ceiving, at  a  slight  expense,  any  new  improvements  in  machinery,  or  means 
of  propulsion.  Upon  an  alarm  of  war  these  vessels  can  be  prepared  for 
service  in  a  short  time,  and  be  ready  to  convoy  the  merchant  ships  neajr 
the  coast  into  port,  or  to  combine  to  resist  the  invasion  of  a  hostile  fleet. 
Armed  with  heavy  guns  of  Treadwell's  invention,  (which  we  shall  no 
doubt  adopt,  when  the  navies  of  Europe  have  set  us  the  example,)  and 
outstripping  everything  else  in  speed,  these  steamers  will  be  fitted  to  con- 
duct what  Mr.  Ring  calls  a  Parthian  mode  of  warfare,  especially  injurious 
to  a  foreign  fleet,  and,  on  account  of  the  nearness  to  home  resources,  par- 
ticularly convenient  and  advantageous  to  ourselves. 

Connected  with  this  plan  for  increasing  the  navy  proper,  is  the  plan  fbf 
a  further  accumulation  of  power  by  means  of  the  mail  steam-packets.  The 
steam-packets,  built  under  contract  with  the  government,  will  be  suitable 
in  strength  and  dimensions  for  vessels  of  war ;  they  will  be  sailed  by  ofii- 
cers  of  the  navy,  and,  in  th^  event  of  a  war,  will  hold  the  same  relation  to 
the  regular  military  marine,  that  the  militia,  headed  by  ofiicers  educated 
at  West  Point,  does  to  the  army.  Whilst  they  are  engaged  in  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  commerce,  they  will  also  be  exhibiting  the  naval  force  of 
the  country  abroad.  And  this  is  a  result  of  the  system  which  we  regard 
with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

His  union  of  comhiercial  enterprise  ^r^ith  aiiUtary  defence*  ia  whicli 
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the  peaceful  citizen  remains  as  exempt  as  ever  from  the  tomults  and  perils 
of  conflict,  and  the  government  is  not  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  a  con- 
nection with  trade ;  in  which  the  friendly  spirit  of  commerce  and  the  capa- 
city for  self^efence  are  displayed  together ;  in  which  national  power  is 
strengthened  without  pride,  and  national  wealth  increased  without  hazard ; 
in  which  the  ties  of  interest  that  bind  us  to  the  great  family  of  nations  are 
multiplied,  and  yet  the  dignity  of  our  position  preserved,  seems  to  us  to  be 
an  advancing  step  in  th^  progress  of  human  aJSairs. 

Mr.  King  has  no  desire  to  see  the  efficient  and  active  force  of  the  navy 
lessened — to  see  any  protection  of  our  commerce  removed.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  keeps  as  anxious  a  watch  over  the  safety  of  our  trading  vessels 
as  if  he  were  the  member  from  New  York  or  Boston,  instead  of  repre- 
senting the  sea-coast  of  Georgia.  And  perhaps  it  is  better  that  he  should 
be  from  Georgia,  for  he  must  be  less  under  local  and  personal  influences ; 
besides  which,  the  measures,  touching  commerce,  that  he  recommends 
being  less  iptimately  allied  to  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents, proceed,  we  may  safely  believe,  from  the  deliberations  of  the  states- 
man,  and  not  the  calculations  of  the  politician. 

When  Mr.  King  took  his  seat  in  the  present  Congress,  he  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  make  a  line  of  steamers  to  China,  from  the  Western  coast, 
connecting  with  those  already  established  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  the 
next  steps  in  his  system  ;  and  having,  upon  consultation  with  his  intelli- 
gent fiiends  in  New  York,  satisfied  himself  that  this  line  was  wanted,  and 
uiat  proposals  for  it  would  be  offered,  he  called  upon  Lieutenant  Maury,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory,  for  information  as  to  routes, 
distances,  winds,  currents,  and  other  nautical  details,  required  to  decide 
upon  the  best  point  of  departure  from  our  Western  shores. 

-  On  turning  to  the  globe.  Lieutenant  Maury  discovered  that  the  principle 
of  Great  Circle  sailing  applies  to  this  route,  and  this  discovery  is  so  import- 
ant a  feature  of  the  project  disclosed  in  Mr.  King's  report,  that  we  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  upon  it. 

The  fiict  that  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two  places  on  the  sur- 
ftce  of  the  globe  is  the  included  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  pass- 
ing through  them,  is  well  known  to  navigators ;  but  there  are  nun>erous 
causes,  such  as  the  interposition  of  land,  the  course  of  currents,  the  direction 
of  trade  and  periodic  winds,  the  conveniences  of  commerce,  dec,  whidi 
so  entirely  prevent  its  being  useful,  that  we  believe  there  is  only  one  Great 
Circle  route  recommended  in  any  book  on  navigation.  That  is  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  continent  of  New  Holland. 

The  practicabfljty  of  this  route  from  California  to  China,  opened  new 
views  to  Mr.  King's  mind ;  and,  afler  fiirther  conference  with  Mr.  Maory, 
he  addressed  to  him  the  following  note,  filled  with  novel  and  impoitant  sug- 
gestions. The  date  of  Mr.  King's  note  to  Mr.  Maury  is  December  21st, 
1847. 

*^  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  fi>r  your  note  of  yesterday,  this  moment 
received.  It  discloses  the  remarkable  facts,  that  in  establishing  the  line 
of  steamers  from  Panama  to  Oregon,  we  have  actually  taken  a  step  of 
three  thousand  miles  on  onr  way  to  China  1  and  that  California  must  afibrd 
the  point  of  departure  for  our  line  of  steamers  to  Shanghae,  and  must  con- 
sequently become  our  commercial  and  naval  depot  on  the  Pacific  Why 
should  it  not  also  become  the  rendezvous  for  our  whale  ships,  instead  of 
the  Sandwich  l^nds,  and  the  terminus  of  the  great  rulway  to  connect  the 
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Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ?  This  Great  Circle  route,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  to  those  of  China,  maj  justly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  im- 
portant discoveiy  made  by  jou,  no  other  person  ever  having  suggested  it. 
I  roust,  therefore,  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  give  me  your  views  respecting 
it,  and  the  suggestions  above,  more  in  detail." 

In  his  reply  to  this  note,  Mr.  Maury  has  treated  at  great  length,  and  in 
a  manner  that  evinces  a  studious  and  inventive  mind,  the  navigable  route 
from  California  to  Shanghae,  and  the  railroad  communication  between 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  will  endeavor  to  abbreviate  his  arguments  into  the  smallest  com« 
pass  consistent  with  intelligibUity. 

If  the  arc  of  a  Great  Circle  from  Shanghae  towards  America  be  contin* 
ued  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  just  clear  of  the  Peninsula  of  California, 
it  will  so  fiill  on  the  coast  of  South  America  as  to  show  that  it  is  the 
shortest  navigable  route  firom  China  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  Equador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  ChiK ;  or,  to^  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Maury's  letter,  that  it  is,  *Mn  point  of  distance,  the  great  highway 
firom  America  to  the  Indies.'^  The  monthly  lines  of  steamers,  therefore, 
of  Mr.  Wheelright  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama,  and  of  this  governments^ 
firom  Panama  to  Oregon,  (established  by  the  bill  of  Mr.  King,  passed  last 
session,)  are  now  actually  travelling  on  this  great  highway,  and  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  connection. 

^  After  passing  on  this  route  the  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Bartholomew, 
we  shall  find,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  on  the  right,  the  beautifiil 
ports  of  Upper  California,  including  the  safe  and  commcdious  harbors  of 
San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco.  Theseports  are  on  the  way- 
side of  the  Great  Circle,  and  shortest  distance.  They  occupy  that  geo- 
graphical position,  and  present  in  the  fiiture  those  commercial  advantages, 
which  will  assuredly  make  the  most  favored  of  them  the  great  half-way 
house  between  China  and  all  parts  of  Pacific  America.^' — {Maury* s  Let* 
terioihe  Hon.  Thomas  Butler  King.) 

Now,  on  this  route,  the  steam  mail-packets  firom  Panama  to  Columbia 
River,  have  engaged  by  their  contract  to  stop  at  Monterey,  a  harbor  which 
is  said  to  resenible  the  beautifiil  bay  of  Naples.  "  It  has  water  and  capacity 
fi>r  the  combined  navies  and  ships  of  the  world."  Monterey,  therefi>re, 
seems  to  be  the  proper  American  terminus  of  the  China  line. 

^It  is  in  lat.  36°  38',  and  is  one-tMrd  of  the  distance,  and  directly  on 
the  wayside  from  Panama  to  China ;  and  from  Monterey,  by  the  Great  Cir- 
cle, to  Japan,  is  not  nearly  so  far  as  it  is  from  Panama,  by  the  compass,  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  latter  is  4,500  miles,  the  former  3,700,  or 
jmt  the  distance  from  Charleston  to  Liverpool." 

The  steamer,  then,  that  arrives  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  from  Panama, 
on  her  passage  to  China,  will  have  sailed  4,500  miles,  and  is  still  4,700 
miles  from  her  destination ;  while  the  steamer  that  sails  4,500  miles  on 
the  Great  Circle  route  from  Monterey  to  China,  will  be  but  900  miles  fit>m 
her  destination.  In  the  present  state  of  steam  navigation,  however,  no 
steamer  can  carry  fuel  for  4,500  miles,  and  take  anything  else.  ^^  But,  mid- 
way between  Monterey  and  Shanghae,  touching  the  Great  Circle,  are  sit- 
uated the  Fox,  or  Eleoutian  Islands,  where  the  line  of  steamers  can  have 
its  depot  of  coal."     The  distance,  both  from  Monterey  and  Shanghae,  to 
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*  The  oontmct  was  tak«n  lor  this  line  by  Masirs.  AspinwaH  9b  Co.,  of  New  York. 
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those  islands,  is  the  same  as  that  from  Liverpool  to  Halifia.  Vessels  haT« 
ing  the  speed  of  those  of  the  Cuaard  Hoe,  will  make  the  passage  from 
Shanghae  to  Monterej  in  twenty-six  days,  including  the  loss  of  a  day  (on 
coaling  at  the  Fox  Islands. 

To  return  to  our  own  country.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  a  person  stand- 
ing at  New  Orleans  is  about  3,000  miles  nearer  to  China  than  he  would 
"be  if  at  Panama,  and  intending  to  go  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
though  he  must  have  travelled  1,500  miles  to  reach  Panama.  Again,  rail- 
roads from  Savannah  and  Charleston  to  Memphis,  are  partly  completed. 
The  distance  from  Memphis  to  Monterey  is  1,500  miles.  Intimately  con- 
nected, therefore,  with  the  project  of  a  line  of  steamers  from  Shanghae 
to  Monterey,  is  that  of  an  overland  communication  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic. 

If  this  Chinese  line  were  established,  and  a  railroad  were  built  between 
Memphis  and  Monterey,  on  which  the  ordinary  rate  of  travel  in  the  United 
States  was  kept  up,  the  merchandise  of  China  could  be  transported  to 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  thirty  days.  The  intelligence  brought  in 
this  way,  being  communicated  by  telegraph  to  Boston,  would  be  carried 
to  England  in  thirteen  days.  In  a  few  hours  it  would  be  taken  across  the 
channel,  and  might  then  be  distributed,  by  magnetic  wires,  to  the  oiost  re- 
mote parts  of  Europe  in  forty-five  or  six  days  from  China. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  uniting  the  two  great  oceans  that  bound 
our  empire,  compared  with  those  of  the  various  other  modes  that  have 
been  proposed,  are  next  treated  in  Mr.  Maury's  letter. 

The  railroads  planned  by  Whitney  an/d  others  may,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  be  discussed  in  a  few  words.  Without  questioning  the  value 
of  these  projects,  or  even  their  practicability,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  are  too  far  to  the  north  to  make  a  convenient  part  of  this  chain  of 
communication. 

The  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  appears  now  to  have  given 
place,  in  the  public  mind,  to  the  expectation  of  opening  a  preferable  chan- 
nel through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

This  route  is  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  that  via  Panama ;  still,  the  dis- 
ance  by  it  to  China  is  2,000  miles  greater  than  that  from  Memphis,  through 
Monterey.  The  plan  of  uniting  the  two  oceans  by  a  canal  through 
Tehuantepec,  originated  with  Fernando  Cortes,  who  ordered  a  survey  for 
that  purpose  in  1521.*  In  1814,  the  Spanish  Cortes  directed  the  canal 
to  be  made,  but  the  mandate  produced  no  other  result  than  a  recon- 
naissance by  General  Obregoso.  A  few  years  since,  a  grant  was  made  by 
Santa  Anna  to  Don  Jose  Gs^y  for  the  same  object,  and  the  survey,  acoom- 
plisbed  by  Cayetano  Moro  under  Garay's  direction,  was  obtained  by  Com- 
mander Slidell  Mackenzie  at  Mina-titlan,  copied  by  order  of  Commo- 
dore Perry,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver-  for  publication. 

With  these,  and  other  sources  of  information  before  him,  including  an 
account  of  the  reconnaissance  of  General  Obregoso  by  De  Mofras^f  Mff 
Jtfaury  argues  the  endre  Impracticability  of  this  canal.  We  have  no 
space  to  f^low  him  in  an  argument  which  extends  through  several  pagea 
of  his  letter  to  Mr.  King,  and  is  replete  with  evidences  of  research  and 
careful  reflection. 

•  Presoott* ■  CoaqMSt  of  M«xioo^ 
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But  we  will  recapitulate  a  few  of  his  leading  objections.  The  vmet 
labor  and  expense,  (the  latter  estimated,  by  one  of  our  array  engineers,  at> 
^e  hondred  millions  of  dollars,)  and  the  improbability  of  their  bekig 
really  encountered  by  us  who  have  done  and  can  do  so  little  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  western  rivers,  are  dwelt  upon.  The  terribly  fatal 
character  of  the  climate  is  another  objection.  "  So  impressed  are  the 
Mexicans  themselves  with  the  unhealthiness  of  the  route,  that  3anta  Anna, 
after  granting  to  Garay  the  privilege  which  hfe  proclaimed  to  his  country- 
men would  make  Mexico  the  focus  of  the  world's  commerce,  the  empo- 
rium  of  wealth  and  power,  issued  a  decree  directing  judges  to  sentence 
male&ctors  to  work  on  the  canal,  and  then  ordered  a  prbon  to  be  built 
on  its  banks  to  keep  the  laborers  in.'*' 

And  further,  the  certain  effects  of  this  dangerous  climate  upon  strangers, 
woukl  prevent  the  canal  from  being  resorted  to  even  if  it  were  rendered 
aavigabie. 

Mr.  Maury  comments  upon  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  shifUng 
bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cuatzacoalcos,  and  those  of  Teresa  and 
Francisco^  at  the  eastern  and  western  termini  of  the  canal,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  approach  on  the  eastern  side,  occasioned  by  the  northers  in  the 
Golf  of  Mexico,  and  the  want  of  any  harbor  of  refuge  south  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  the  nature  of  the  climate  on  the  western  side,  which,  along  the  coast 
of  Tehuantepec,  is  affected  by  perpetual  calms  and  thunder  and  lightning, 
like  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  equator. 

Information  on  this  latter  point  is  derived  firom  our  own  cruisers,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  there  is  an  Admiralty  order  forbidding  British  ships 
of  war  to  vint  this  coast  between  the  months  of  June  and  November. 

Such  is  the  iniuence  of  these  calms  and  atmospheric  disturbances,  that 
the  experienee  of  navigators  proves  that  a  voyage  from  this  coast  to  Men- 
terey^ocoupies  a  longer  time  than  one  from  Valparaiso  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  Maury  then  passes  to  a  conskleration  of  the  immensely  superior 
benefit  to  the  country  of  expending  such  a  large  sum  of  money  at  home 
instead  of  abi^oad,  when  the  same  end  is  to  be  gained. 

All  those  benefits,  resulting  from  the  increased  value  of  property  along 
the  line  of  a  railroad  and  canal,  which  are  felt  by  the  humblest  individual 
in  the  ratio  of  his  condition,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  richest  capitalist, 
would  be  given  to  Mexico  if  the  canal  were  cut,  and  will  be  reserved  to 
hasten  the  growth,  in  population  and  resources,  of  the  West  and  South,  if 
the  communication  between  the  two  great  seas  be  kept  in  our  own  ter- 
latorv. 

The  weight  of  this  argument  is  too  well  appreciated  at  home  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  only  necessanr  to  illustrate  it  by  a  reference  to  the  rail- 
nMids  and  canals  of  the  North  and  East ;  as,  for  instance,  the  road  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  and  the  Erie  canal. 

Our  whale  ships  in  the  Pacific  expend  mora  than  a  million  of  dollars  in 
■aoney  or  in  kind^  annually,  fer  repairs,  refreshments,  and  outfits.  Thia 
sum,  now  scattered  over  the  broad  Pacific,  would,  the  greater  part  of  it, 
be  disbursed  in  our  own  country,  if^  to  the  other  attractions  of  Monterey, 
its  fine  harbor,  the  freedom  from  port  dues,  d^c,  were  added  the  oppoiiu- 
nity  of  communicating  with  owners  in  New  England. 

Without  going  further  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  we  will  observe 
that  Memphis  is  selected  as  the  most  proper  point  of  departure  for  thia 
route,  on  account  of  its  central  position. 
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The  Savannah  and  Charleston  railroads  connect  it  with  the  AUantic, 
the  Mississippi  with  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  line  to  Monterej  from  this  city  passes  very  near  to  Santa  Fe  and 
Taos,  and  thus  opens,  by  an  easy  channel,  the  great  trade  of  that  Talley, 
now  carried  on  mules  and  conducted  in  half-military  expeditions. 

The  length  of  the  proposed  railroad  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  startling 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  reflect  that  it  bears  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  railway  from  Boston  to  Albany,  that  the  latter  does  to 
the  railway  from  Boston  to  Providence. 

It  was  as  great  a  step,  after  having  constructed  the  road  to  Providence, 
to  project  that  to  Albany,  as  it  is  now,  after  having  built  the  Western  road, 
to  plan  this  to  the.  Pacific.  And  it  is  probably  no  greater,  even  taking 
into  account  the  transit  through  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  or  the  natural  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome  on  the  Albany  road  would  have  disheartened  any  but 
New  England  enterprise,  which  has  left  out  of  its  vocabulary  the  word 
impossible. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  post-route  be  established,  until  the  necessary  sur- 
reys are  made ;  and,  as  for  the  pecuniary  means  for  building  the  railroad, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  profitable  appropriation  of  a  sinall  firaction  of 
the  public  lands  for  that  object,  when  it  shall  be  admitted  by  statesmen 
and  capitalists  to  be  desirable,  and  pronounced  by  engineers  to  be  feasible. 

Associated  with  this  novel  proposition,  to  make  the  New  World  the  me- 
dium of  the  most  rapid  communication  with  the  Indies,  is  an  historical  re- 
collection of  tender  interest. 

The  object  proposed  to  himself  by  Columbus,  in  those  voyages  which 
have  given  to  his  name  an  immortal  honor  greater  than  the  divinity 
that  *Moth  hedge  a  king,"  was  to  find  a  new  and  shorter  route  to  Uie 
East  Indies,  and  this  object  he  believed  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  bad 
accomplished.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  new  world  he 
had  given  to  mankind,  and  of  the  vast  ocean  beyond  it,  the  diaeoTeiy  of 
which  was  reserved  for  Vasco  Nunez — 

'*  When  with  easle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  aU  his  men 
Looked  at  each  odier  with  a  wild  sonniae, 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  m  Darien.** 

In  one,  then,  and  a  principal  one,  of  the  supposed  purposes  of  his  great 
mission,  Columbus  seemed  to  have  fttiled ;  and  yet,  if  this  proposition  shooM 
be  carried  out,  then  the  promise  which  he,  **  having  obtained  a  good  re- 
port through  fiiith,"  still  did  not  receive  himself^  will  hereafter  be  realised 
to  the  world. 

That  the  plan  of  a  railroad  communication  to  the  Pacific  from  sooke 
point  in  the  interior,  connecting  easily  with  the  Atlantic,  will  one  day  be 
executed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believe 
nothing  but  the  statistics  of  the  past.  Such  sceptics  exercise  but  little  in- 
fluence  upon  the  real  progress  of  society.  The  only  question  is  one  of 
time.* 

*  The  foregoing  paper  was  written  beibre  the  news  of  the  recent  overthrow  of  lh» 
IVencb  monarchy  reached  thui  eoontry. 
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r  Another  of  those  crises,  wbich  recur  with  apparentlj  tidal  regularitj, 
U  now  coiiTulsuig  the  commercial  community,  causing  the  products  of  the 
hasbandman  to  moulder  and  waste  in  his  fiill-stored  gamers,  the  sail  of 
the  merchantman  to  flap  idly  in  the  breeze,  and  the  wheel  of  the  manu- 
fiu^turer  to  become  still  and  motionless.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
*  sent  article  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  pre- 
sent  condition  of  commercial  af&irs  in  the  United  States,  and  to  ofler  some 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  desire  to  avert  the  evils  of 
such  recurrences ;  although  in  a  commercial  community,  where  the  inter- 
est and  prosperity  of  all  classes  are  inter-dependent,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  any  one  class  to  avoid  the  evils  which  impend  over  the 
whole.  So  true  is  it,  that  ^  if  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  sufler 
wHhit" 

The  present  condition  of  commercial  afiairs  in  this  country,  may  fiyrly 
be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  two  separate  and  distinct  causes. 

I.  The  unsound  condition  of  the  banks  throughout  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time.  We  use  the  term  unsound ;  for  it  is  believed  that  the 
operations  of  banking  are  subject  to  fixed  laws,  the  violations  of  which  are 
attended  with  as  inevitable  evils,  as  any  other  transgressions  of  the  moral 
laws.  To  illustrate  that  position,  we  will  adduce  the  condition  of  the 
banks  of  Massachusetts,  which  are  invariably  as  sound  and  well-conduct, 
ed,  if  not  more  so,  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  may 
fiiirly  be  considered  a  favorable  type  of  the  condition  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  United  States.  From  the  returns  made  by  the  banks  of 
Massachusetts,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  that  Commonwealth,  may  be 
drawn  the  following  comparative  statement  of  their  condition  for  each  of 
the  past  five  years  : — 

Tmt.                                         8p«ci0.  CireolaUon.  Ratio  ofOircoIatioo  to  Speoae. 

1843 $7^98^2  f7,142^43                  fO.98 

1844 4,587,140  9,789,422                     2.13 

1845 3357,904  11.329,572                     3.37 

1846 3.054,756  11,737,160                     3.84 

1847 3,943,973  15,624,861                    3.96 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  on  the  first  day  of  November  last,  the 
banks  had  but  twenty-five  cents  of  specie  in  their  vaults  for  each  dollar  of 
paper  in  circulation,  notwithstanding  that  the  import  of  specie  into  the 
United  States  (deducting  amount  exported)  was  #22,276,070;  whilst  in 
1843,  the  same  banks  had  one  hundred  and  two  cents  of  specie  for  each  dol- 
lar of  paper  in  circulation.  It  would  also  appear,  that  the  amount  of  circu- 
lation has  more  than  doubled  between  the  two  periods,  whilst  the  specie  has 
diminished  by  about  one-half  during  the  same  space  of  time.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  banks  upon  the  first  day  of  November  last,  was  very  little 
better  than  that  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  1837,  when  those  institutions  had  but  twenty-one  cents  of  spe- 
cie for  each  dollar  of  paper  in  circulation.  The  amount  of  specie  in  all  the 
banks  throughout  the  United  States,  upon  the  first  day  of  April  last,  was 
$38,014,160,  as  wiU  appear  firom  the  following  statement  of  mcts,  collect- 
ed from  official  sources : — 
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New  York. 

November $58,915 

December 1        38^6 

January 48,083 

February 49,502 

March 22,781 


\ 


X 


f44,034 

32,502 

34,800 

4,000 

4,754 


$213,866 
120,000 

$333,956 


$120,090 


NcwTork. 

$1,455,946 

1,788367 

1483,617 

433,226 

452,507 

$5,324,068 


^803341 
662,986 


50J211 
11^ 


Exported  to  March  3l8t 
Imported  •* 


91»728,739 
5,^4,069 

♦7,052,796 
333,956 

JBxoeas  of  exports  to  Mardi  3l0t,  1848 $6,7L8|840 

AmoaDt  of  specie  in  all  the  banka  throoghoat  the  United  Stateo,  November 

let,  1847 « ^ #44,733,000 

Amoant  of  specie  in  all  the  banks,  March  3l8t,  1848 38,014,160 

It  maj  be  doubted,  whether  the  ratio  of  paper  issues  to  specie  should  erer 
exceed  two  for  one.  It  is  upon  that  principle  that  the  Bank  of  England  re- 
striction act  is  based ;  although  the  error  in  that  case  seems  to  be,  in  iimitiBg 
the  amount  of  circulation  to  j&14,000,000.  It  would  be  better  (o  leave  the 
decision  of  that  point  to  the  public ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  even  the  Par- 
liament  of  Great  Britain  itself,  cannot  stop  a  drain  of  specie  to  paj  for 
breadstufli.  Anj  unnecessary  interference  by  government  with  the  man- 
agement of  banks  ever  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  positively  pernicious. 
It  might  as  well  attempt  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  meat  or  drink  which  a 
man  may  consume  within  each  period,  of  t wenty-four  hours,  as  to  fix  tiw 
proportion  of  paper  issues  to  specie  by  an  inflexible  standard.  As  long 
AS  the  public  feel  confident  that  banks  will  ultimately  redeem  their  bi& 
in  specie,  that  is  sufficient ;  it  was  that  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  public  which  prevented  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1825.  The  Bank  of  England  restriction  act  was 
tNissed  in  July,  1844 ;  but  in  October,  1847,  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor, 
virtually  suspending  the  act,  and  recommending  an  enlargement  of  its 
circulation,  at  a  rate  of  discount  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  The  Bank 
acting  in  conformity,  the  severity  of  the  money  market  abated ;  private 
bankers  released  their  surplus  reserves ;  while  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
continuing  distrust  of  English  bills  of  exchange,  bullion  flowed  in  with  un- 
usual rapidity.  Towards  the  close  of  December,  1847,  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 

""  11.  The  large  and  increasing  balance  of  trade  which  exists  against  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  laige  importations  from, 
and  the  diminished  amount  and  decreased  value  of  exports  to,  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

That  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country  will  be  large  at  the 
close  of  the  present  financial  year,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  as  last  year 
the  amount  of  breadstufils  exported  to  Europe  was  $53,260,437,  whilst 
this  year  it  wUl  not  exceed  927,000,000  ;  thus  leaving  a  deficiency,  in 
that  item  of  exports  alone,  of  926,000,000.  If  we  add  to  this  the  other 
important  facts,  the  reduced  price  of  our  principal  articles  of  export,  owing 
to  the  depressed  state  of  the  manu&cturing  interest  in  Great  Britain  as 
well  ad  in  the  United  States,  and  the  troubled  condition  of  France  at  tlid 
present  time,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  balance  of  trad^ 
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against  the  United  States,  at  the  elose  of  Ae  present  financial  jear,  will 
be  at  least  t40,000,000,  an  amount  exceeding  that  of  all  the  specie  in  all 
the  banks  throughout  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  as  maj  be 
seen  from  the  fi>llowrng  statement : — 

The  amount  of  ezportB  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  eDding  Jane 

30th,  1847 tl58,648,fi» 

If  we  deduct  from  this  the  dimination  in  the  export  of 

.     fareadstuft  for  the  present  ]rear $26,000^00 

Ako  dedact  dimmiabed  ejportM  to  France,  in  cooaeqaenoe 

of  the  unsettled  state  of  affiura  in  that  country^ . . .  ^ 3,000,000 

Abo,  again,  the  diminution  in  value  of  our  principal  articles 

of  export  the  present  year 30,000,000        59,000,000 

The  araonnt  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  30ih  Jane  next  will  be 999,648,6a& 

The  amoont  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  will  be  at  least 140,000,000 

The  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  on  the  30th  Jnne  next 

wiUbc $40,352,3TO^^' 

The  evil  efiects  of  a  large  balance  of  trade  against  anj  coimtrj,  maj 
be  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times*  (" 
The  export  of  specie  bj  England  in  1699,  to  buy  food  in  foreign  coun- 
tries,  caused  a  severe  crisis  in  the  afiairs  of  that  country ;  and  again  in 
1847,  that  country  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  in  consequence  of 
being  compelled  to  repeat  the  same  operation.  The  cost  of  grain  import* 
ed  into  that  country  between  January  and  October,  1847,  was  28,424,000 
pounds  sterling.  The  value  of  wheat  imported  into  the  United  States,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1837,  was  94,154,32$.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  operation,  re- 
peated for  a  series  of  years,  of  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
lands,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  luxury  among  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  occupation  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  the  pursuits 
of  war  and  conquest.  Under  that  empire,  the  labor  of  an  ingenious  and 
industrious  people  was  variously  but  incessantly  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  rich.  In  their  dress,  their  tables,  their  houses,  and  their  furniture^ 
the  favorites  of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of  convenience,  of  ele- 
gance, and  of  splendor ;  whatever  could  soothe  their  pride  or  gratify  their 
sensuality.  The  Roman  provinces  would  soon  have  been  exhausted  of 
their  wealth,  if  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  luxury  had  not  insen- 
sibly restored  to  the  industrious  subjects,  the  sums  which  were  exacted 
firom  them  by  the  arms  and  authority  of  Rome.  As  long  as  the  circula- 
tion was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  it  endowed  the  political 
machine  with  a  certain  degree  of  activity,  and  its  consequences,  some- 
times beneficial,  could  never  become  positively  pernicious.  But  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  cor^ne  luxury  within  the  limits  of  an  empire.  The  most  re- 
mote foreign  countries  were  ransacked  to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacy 
of  Rome.  The  forests  of  Scythia  fiimished  valuable  furs.  Amber  was 
brought  overland  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Babylon,  and  other  parts 
of  the  East,  supplied  her  with  the  richest  of  carpets,  but  the  most  import, 
ant  and  unpopular  branch  of  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia 
and  India.  Every  year,  at  early  summer,  a  fleet  of  sixscore  vessels 
sailed  from  Myos-hermos,  a  port  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  the  peri- 
odical assistance  of  the  monsoons,  they  accomplished  the  voyage  in  about 
forty  days.  The  coast  of  Malabar,  or  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  was  the  point 
of  their  destination ;  and  it  was  in  those  markets  that  the  merchants  from 
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die  most  remote  parte  of  Asia  met  them  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  of 
commodities.  The  return  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  usually  expected 
about  New  Year ;  and  as  soon  as  their  rich  cargoes  were  landed  upon  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  were  immediately  placed  upon  the 
back  of  the  faithful  camel,  transported  to  the  Nile,  and  then  deposited  in 
vessels  which  descended  that  river  to  Alexandria,  and  from  that  point  it 
was  poured  into  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  oligecU  of  oriental  traffic 
were  splendid  and  trifling :  silk,  a  pound  of  which  was  considered  equal 
to  a  pound  of  gold ;  precious  stones,  among  which  the  pearl  was  consider- 
ed next  in  value  to  the  diamond  ;  and  a  variety  of  aromatics,  which  were 
consumed  in  religious  worship,  or  the  pomp  of  funerals.  The  labor  and 
risk  of  the  voyage  was  rewarded  with  almost  incredible  profit ;  but  the 
profit  was  realized  from  Roman  subjecte,  and  a  few  individuals  were  en- 
riched at  the  expense  of  the  many.  As  the  natives  of  Arabia  and  India 
were  satisfied  with  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  their  own  coun- 
try, siLVEB,  on  the'  side  of  the  Romans,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
instrument  of  exchange.  It  was  a  complaint  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  that  in  the  purchase  of  female  ornaments,  the  wealth  of 
the  State  was  irrecoverably  given  away  to  foreign  or  hostile  nations.  The 
annual  loss  to  the  jiation,  in  consequence  of  the  import  of  luxuries  6*001 
foreign  countries,  which  took  nothing  in  return  but  the  precious  metals^  was 
computed  to  be  four  millions  of  dollars.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  number  of  slaves  had  increased  to  double  the  number  of  fiiee- 
men ;  the  taxes  upon  the  citizens  had  become  intolerably  burdensome ; 
the  agriculture  of  the  pro<rinces  had  become  imperceptibly  ruined  ;  and,  ia 
the  progress  of  despotism,  which  tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purposes,  the 
emperors  contrived  to  acquire  some  merit  from  the  forgiveness  of  debts,  or 
the  remission  of  taxes,  which  their  subjects  were  unable  to  pay.  An  ex- 
emption from  taxation  was  granted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  once  happy  and  fertile  province  of  Campagna,  the  scene  of  the  eaiiy 
victories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  hut 
which  ofiends  the  eye  of  the  modern  traveller  by  its  aspect  of  barrenness 
and  desolation,  and  poisons  his  lungs  with  its  noisome  and  pestiferous  ex- 
halations. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna  had  be- 
gun to  operate,  and  their  blasting  efifect  was  felt  long  before  a  single 
squadron  of  the  northern  barbarians  had  crossed  the  Alps.  In  ^t,  the 
Campagna  was  a  scene  of  active  agricultural  industry,  only  so  long  as 
Rome  was  contending  with  ite  redoubtable  Italian  neighbors — the  Latins, 
the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  From  the  time 
that,  by  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  she  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  agriculture  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  began  to 
decline.  Pasturage  was  found  to  be  a  more  profitable  employment  of 
estates ;  and  the  vast  supplies  of  grain  required  for  the  support  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  were  obtained  by  importation  fi'om  Lybia  and  Egypt,  where 
they  could  be  raised  at  less  expense.  Gradually,  the  abandonment  of  agri- 
culture  extended  from  province  to  province.  The  true  country  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Central  Italy,  had  scarcely  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  gloibCy  when 
it  found  itself  without  an  agricultural  population.  Vast  tracts  of  pasturage, 
where  a  few  slave  shephe^s  raised  herds  containing  thousands  of  homed 
cattle,  had  supplanted  the  nations  who  had  brought  their  greatest  triumphs 
to  the  Roman  people.    These  great  herds  of  cattle  were  then,  as  now,  in 
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the  bands  of  a  few  large  proprietors.  This  was  loudly  complained  of,  and 
pointed  at  as  the  cancer  which  would  ruin  the  Roman  empire,  even  as 
earlj  as  the  time  of  Plinj.  The  desolation  of  the  Roman  Campagna  is 
owing  to  moral  or  political,  not  physical  causes  ;  and,  under  a  different 
sjstem  of  administration,  it  might  be  rendered  as  salubrious  and  populous 
as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  district  called 
6rasset6,  situated  in  the  most  pestilential  part  of  the  Maremma  of  Italy, 
has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  reclaimed  by  an  industrious  pop- 
ulation, which  has  succeeded  in  introducing  agriculture  and  banishing 
the  malaria.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Campagna  is  extremely 
unhealthy  in  the  autumnal  months,  but  it  is  no  more  so  than  is  the  case 
with  every  low  plain  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Estramadura,  in  1811,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  nine  thousand  men  fell  sick,  in  Wellington's 
army,  in  three  days.  The  savannas  of  our  Southern  States,  where  "  death 
bestrides  the  gate,"  when  first  ploughed  up,  produce  intermittent  fevers, 
fitr  more  deadly  than  the  malaria  of  the  Campagna.  But  Uie  energy  of 
man  overcomes  the  difficulty ;  and,  ere  a  few  years  have  passed  away, 
health  and  salubrity  prevail  in  the  regions  of  former  pestilence. 

The  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  grain,  in  consequence  of  remote 
provinces  becoming  parts  of  the  empire,  enabled  the  cultivators  of  Africa 
to  deluge  the  Italian  harbors  with  grain,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  it 
could  be  raised  in  Italv  itself  where  labor  bore  a  much  higher  price,  in 
consequence  of  money  being  more  plentiful  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire.  IJius  the  markets  of  its  towns  were  lost  to  the 
Italian  cultivators,  and  gained  to  those  of  Egypt  and  Lybia,  where  a  ver- 
tical sun,  or  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  almost  superseded  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation. Pasturage  became  the  only  way  in  which  land  could  be  man-  ' 
aged  to  advantage  in  the  Italian  fields ;  because  live  cattle  and  dairy  pro-  D^ 
duce  do  not  admit  of  being  transported  from  a  distance  by  sea,  with  a 
profit  to  the  importery^and  the  sunburnt  shores  of  Africa  yielded  no  herbage 
for  their  support.  Agriculture  disappeared  in  Italy,  and  with  it  the  free 
and  robust  arms  which  conducted  it ;  pasturage  succeeded,  and  yielded 
large  rentals  to  the  great  proprietors,  into  whose  hands,  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  little  freeholders,  by  foreign  importation,  the  land  had  fitllen.  But 
pasturage  could  not  nourish  a  bold  peasantry  to  defend  the  state  ;  it  could 
only  produce  the  riches  which  might  attract  its  enemies.  Hence  the  Can* 
slant  complaint,  that  Italy  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  furnish  soldiers  to  the  le« 
gionary  armies ;  hence  the  entrusting  the  defence  of  the  frontier  to  merce* 
nary  barbarians,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  empire.  Its  peculiar  con- 
formation, while  it  facilitated,  in  many  respects,  its  growth  and  final  settle- 
ment under  the  dominion  of  the  capitol,  led,  by  a  process  not  less  certain  and 
still  more  rapid,  to  its  ruin,  when  the  empire  was  fully  extended.  If  any 
one  will  look  at  the  map,  he  will  see  that  the  Roman  empire  spread  out- 
wards from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  embraced  all  the  mon- 
archies and  republics  which,  in  the  preceding  ages  of  the  world,  had  grown 
up  around  that  inland  sea.  Water,  therefore,  afibrded  the  regular,  cer- 
tain, and  ch'^ap  means  of  conveying  goods  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  other.  Nature  bad  spread  out  a  vast  system  of  internal  navigation, 
which  brought  foreign  trade  to  every  man's  door. 

The  countries  which  have  to  apprehend  injury,  and,  in  the  end,  destruc- 
tion to  their  native  agriculture,  firom  the  importation  cf  foreign  breadstufis, 
are  those  which,  though  they  may  possess  a  tenritory  in  many  places  well 
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adapted  for  the  raising  of  grain  crops,  are,  notwithstanding,  rich,  fiir  ad« 
ranced  in  civilization,  with  a  narrow  territory,  and  their  principal  towns 
on  the  sea-coast  Such  is  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  ;  conaected  bj 
a  short  and  easj  communication  with  all  the  largest  grain. growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  continent  of  Europe,  she  has  everything  to  dread  from  im- 
portations ;  for  the  reason,  that  the  heavy  public  burdens,  with  which  that 
country  is  afflicted,  render  such  operations  grievous  upon  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  (or  whose  relief  such  importations  are  usually  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  countries  which  have  no  reason  to  dread  the  im- 
portation of  grain.  Such  is  the  United  States — which  has  no  more  rea- 
son to  fear  such  operations,  than  Great  Britain  has  the  inr>p(>rtaliun  of  coaly 
or  Russia  the  importation  of  iron.  Also,  countries  which  have  vast  in- 
land tracts,  like  the  United  States,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France-^especi- 
ally  if  no  extensive  system  of  water  communication  exists  in  their  interior, 
have  little  reason  to  apprehend  injury  from  foreign  importation  of  bread- 
stuffs;  because  the  cost  of  overland  carriage  upon  so  bulky  and  heavy  an 
article  as  grain  is  so  considerable,  that  the  producer  of  foreign  harvests 
can  never  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  or  come  in  to  supply  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  with  food.  Again,  countries  which  are  very  poor, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  money  or  exchangeable  products,  are  removed 
from  the  evil  effects  of  such  operations,  by  their  inability  to  pay  a  remu- 
nerating price  for  the  article  of  foreign  import.  /  The  largest  importation 
of  breadstufis  into  the  United  States  was  in  1837,  when  it  amounted  to 
$4,151,325;  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country  in  that  year  being 
922,569,841;  whilst  in  Great  Britain,  whenever  the  harvest  has  been 
deficient,  a  drain  of  gold  has  taken  place,  to  purchase  in  foreign  countries 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  staff  of  life ;  an  operation  which,  in  all  casea, 

Produces  a  severe  crisis  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  A 
trge  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  will  never  probably  arise 
from  a  compulsory  importation  of  foreign  breadstufis^  but  rather  from  an 
extravagant  consumption  o£^^  silk  and  seUin,^^  and  other  articles  of  super- 
fluity and  luxury. 

Let  those  who  are  apt  to  consider  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports 
a  fiivorable  omen  of  a  sound  condition  of  the  country,  ask  themselves, 
which  is  the  mo^t  favorable  state  of  things — that  of  1847,  when  the  ex- 
ports exceeded  the  imports  by  the  amount  of  $12,000,000,  or  that  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  exports  will  fall  short  of  the  amount  of  imports  by 
the  amount  of  $40,000.000 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  coun- 
try of  that  amount,  which  must  be  paid  to  foreign  countries  in  the  precums 
metals.  The  amount  of  imports  into  the  district  of  New  York,  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  Slst,  was  $27,504,816,  exhibiting  an  increase 
over  the  same  period  in  1847  of  90  per  cent ;  whilst  the  duties  accruiog 
in  the  same  period,  exhibit  an  increase  of  only  16  percent.  The  amount 
of  importations  into  the  districts  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  is  about  in 
the  same  ratio. 

There  are  other,  but  minor  causes,  which  have  a  tendency  to  faeiffbten 
the  present  commercial  crisis.  What  effect  the  present  troubled  condition 
of  France  may  have  upon  our  exports  to  that  country,  may  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  exports  of  1830  with  those  of  the  year  prior,  and  those 
of  the  year  subsequent  to  the  revolution  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  upon 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom.     The  second  revolution  (as  it  is  tenned)  took 
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place  in  Julj,  and  tbe  accounts  reached  us  in  the  middle  of  August.     Tbe 
returns  below  are  made  up  to  September  80th,  of  each  year : — 

1830, 75,105,943  Iba  cotton.  |  1831,46,125,487  llw.  cotton.  |  1832,  77,467,807  lbs.  cotton. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  our  exports  to  that  country  diminished 
40  jper  cerU  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  that  country ;  but, 
upon  the  return  of  peace  and  order,  the  equilibrium  was  restored.  If  such 
was  the  case  in  1830,  why  should  1848  prove  an  exception  ?  France  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  us  for  cotton.  The  revolution  of  1830 
was  only  of  a  few  days'  continuance,  and  ended  peacefully  and  satisfac- 
torily  to  the  French  nation.  Notwithstanding  which,  so  great  were  the 
fears  of  the  business  men  of  a  counter  movement  in  France,  and  of  war 
wi<h  other  nations,  that  a  year  elapsed  before  our  export  trade  with  that 
country  was  restored  to  its  ordinary  nnd  prosperous  footing.  If  such  were 
the  injurious  effects  of  a  political  movement,  which,  in  a  few  days,  ended 
in  the  complete  re-establishment  of  order,  may  it  not  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred that  the  recent  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy  will  be  produc- 
tive of  much  worse  consequences  to  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
other  leading  interests  of  this  country  ?  The  revolution  of  1830  was  hard- 
ly anything  more  than  the  substitutioif  of  one  monarch  for  another.  But 
the  revolution  of  1848  is  more  sweeping  in  its  character,  and  lays  the  axe 
more  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  monarchy.  It  establishes  a  repub- 
lic^an  form  of  government ;  confers  the  elective  franchise  upon  every  male 
citizen  of  twenty-one  yeurs  of  age,  and  upwards,  having  a  residence  of 
six  months ;  sets  at  liberty  all  persons  fi}r  civil  or  commercial  debts  ;  abol- 
ishes  slavery  throughout  the  French  colonies,  and  also  corporeal  punish- 
ment in  the  navy ;  dissolves  the  Council  of  the  Seine ;  orders  the  crown 
diamonds  to  be  sold,  and  the  royal  plate  and  ingots  found  in  the  king-s 
chateau  to  be  converted  into  coin ;  opens  an  office  in  each  mayoralty  of 
Paris,  in  which  registers  are  to  be  kept  of  those  workmen  seeking  em- 
ployment, and  of  those  employers  who  seek  laborers ;  establishes  schools 
on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  for  the  education  of  young  men 
lor  the  different  branches  of  the  public  administration  ;  abolishes  the  mo- 
nopoly of  government  advertisements,  heretofore  enjoyed  by  certain  news- 
papers ;  fixes  the  salaries  of  foreign  ministers  at  not  exceeding  25,000 
francs ;  sanctions  a  national  loan  of  100,000,000  francs ;  authorizes,  under 
certain  regulations,  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  sell  the  woods,  forests,  lands, 
&rms,  d^c,  which  belonged  to  the  old  civil  list ;  authorizes  an  addition  of 
45  per  cent  to  be  made  to  the  four  kinds  of  direct  taxes  ;  places  60,000,000 
francs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing branch  banks  in  Paris  and  the  departments  ;  fixes  the  duration  of 
the  day's  work  at  10  hours;  and  dissolves  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
all  other  religious  congregations  and  corporations  not  authorized  by  law. 

There  are  but  few  persons,  it  is  conceived,  who  will  deny  that  the  ad- 
vancement in  civilization,  within  half  a  century  in  France,  and  in  most 
ether  countries  of  Europe,  has  prepared  them  for  an  amelioration  of  their 
system  of  government ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  see  efibrts  made  by  the 
people  of  those  countries,  to  obtain  such  salutary  modifications  of  them,  as^ 
hi  the  view  of  intelligent,  responsible,  and  wise  men,  may  beu  gained  with- 
out incurring  imminent  hazard  of  plunging  those  nations  into  a  worse  con«« 
dltion  than  their  pre-existing  one,  as  history  has  so  oflen  shown  to  hare 
been  the  result  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe  and  in  South 
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America.  And  equally  prevalent,  we  apprehend,  is  the  wish,  that  the  con 
templated  changes  in  the  political  institutions  of  France,  and  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  now  in  a  state  of  commotion,  may  hereafler,  so  far  as  they 
shall  be  productive  of  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  be  followed  by  such 
an  accession  of  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  that  they  may  be  capable 
of  benefitting  by  them  and  of  maintaining  them.  As  regards  France,  how. 
ever  well  prepared  her  people  may  be  for  the  removal  of  many  of  the  re- 
straints imposed  on  them  by  the  constitution  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  it 
she  prepared  for  such  sudden  and  radical  changes  in  ther  principles,  and 
in  the  forms  ef  government,  as  are  now  in  contemplation  ?  That  is  a 
question  which  the  wisest  man  among  us  may  feel  inclined  to  leave  to  the 
solution  of  time.  One  thing  is  manifest,  that  the  Provisional  Government 
has  recently  attempted  a  new  organization  of  the  government ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  radical  reform,  intended  to  convert  the  citizen  into  a 
sovereign  in  many  things  which  have  not  hitherto  been  handled  by  most 
monarchical  governments.  Already  the  Provisional  Government  has  un- 
dertaken to  regulate  the  prices  of  labor  and  the  number  of  working  hours, 
and  to  furnish  food  and  employment  for  the  poor.  Besides  giving  to  the 
people  an  equality  in  forming  a  government,  it  is  evidently  intended  that 
government  shall  have  more  concern  with  the  internal  and  domestic  life 
of  the  people,  than  it  heretofore  has  had.  The  philanthropic  and  theo- 
rizing genius  of  young  France,  finding  itself  in  power,  seems  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  legislating  too  much  upon  details.  There  is  great  fear  that,  under 
a  government  in  which  every  man  has  suddenly  acquired  a  part,  France 
will  be  governed  too  much.  How  things  will  be  managed  in  a  single 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  consisting  of  900  members,  most  of 
whom  have  heretofore  been  entirely  unacquainted  vnth  either  the  princi- 
ples or  details  of  legislation,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts  consisted,  at  one  time,  of  720  members,  which 
was  found  to  be  too  un wieldly  for  the  prompt  and  si^  transaction  of  legis- 
lative business,  and  was  subsequently  reduced  to  850  members  ;  and  it  it 
thought  that  the  public  welfare  of  that  Conamonwealth  would  not  suffer  by 
a  still  forther  paring.  The  French  republican  machine  will  probaUy  re- 
quire the  application  of  oil  in  one  or  more  parts,  and  the  tightening  of 
loose  screws,  before  it  will  work  to  advantage^nd  answer  the  expectation 
of  those  who  have  aided  in  its  construction.y^he  election  of  members  to 
the  popular  branch  of  900,  was  to  be  held  on  the  2d  of  April ;  in  the  mean* 
while,  all  that  constitutes  the  real  prospen^  of  France,  its  capital  and 
commerce,  has  sufi^red  a  terrible  blight.  While  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  sit- 
ting in  committee  at  the  Luxembourg,  to  work  out  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  labor,  the  irresistible  course  of  events  is  daily  and  hourly  throwing^ 
thousands  out  of  employment  Consumption  of  all  articles  is  at  an  end  fci 
the  time  being ;  houses  are  becoming  vacant,  hotels  deserted.  The  ri^r 
of  British  and  foreign  wealth,  which  poured  a  steady  stream  for  so  mti^ 
yean  into  Paris,  is  fiist  drying  up.  In  financial  matters,  things  are  still 
worse.  Lafittefailed  immediately  succeeding  the  revolution  of  1880 ;  and  hit 
successors,  Guion  6d  Co.,  have  failed  immediately  succeeding  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  owing  60,000,000  francs.  M.  Goudchaux,  Provisional  Min* 
ister  of  Fmance,  has  got  frightened,  and  retired.  The  Bourse  opened 
after  ten  days  of  inaction,  and  the  8  per  cents  had  fallen  from  73  to  56; 
the  5  per  cents,  from  116  to  89 ;  and  all  the  railroad  shares  had  experi- 
enced a  atill  more  awfiil  decline.    Even  at  these  prices,  few  tranaactioiii 
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were  efiected.  A  ran  for  specie  had  been  made  on  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  institution  had  been  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The 
Bank  of  Belgium  had  also  adopted  the  same  alternative. /Paris,  to  afi 
appearance,  ruled  hj  the  Provisional  Government,  is  really  in  the  hands 
of  the  ''dti^,"  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  desperate  set  of  persons, 
who  advocate  doctrines  that  would  do  no  discredit  t6  "the  Reign  of  Terror." 
These  clubs  were  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  reform,  and  i 

have  been  animated  by  a  proper  spirit ;  but,  since  the  revolution,  their  y 

doors  have  been  thrown  open  to  every  one,  and  gradually  the  idle  and  J 
Ticious  have  come  in,  until  now  they  have  the  ascendancy ;  creatures,  who  (^ 
have  everything  to  gain  by  a  bloody  revolution,  they  have  made  the  clubs 
a  terror  to  all  sober-thinking  persons  in  Paris.  These  clubs,  by  acting 
in  concert,  succeed  in  controlling  the  government  which  has  not  the  cour- 
age to  refuse  them  anything ;  and  it  might  be  said,  that  thoieovemment 
is  merely  their  medium  of  communication  with  the  people.  /The  coming 
scarcity  of  bread,  and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  l^  the  Bank  of  \  ,,^  ' 
France,  and  the  consequent  great  scarcity  of  money,  are  also  very  bad  >  *  \ 
features  in  the  aspect  of  aflRtirs.  Only  one-third  of  the  usual  amount  of 
breadstu£i  has  been  brought  to  Paris  since  the  revolution.  The  people 
in  the  provinces  do  not  forward  it  to  Paris,  for  fear  that  it  may  be  piUaged 
on  the  road  ;  are  unwilling  to  trust  the  Parisian  flour-dealers  and  bakers, 
who^are  all  failing ;  and  are  unwilling  to  part  with  their  breadstufl&  for 
bank-notes,  since  the  Bank  has  suspended,  which  is  considered  the  next  pre- 
ceding  step  to  an  absolute  fiiilure.  Let  &mine  once  be  folt,  and  a  system 
of  horror  on  the  most  extensive  scale  will  be  exhibited. /Another,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  element  of  discord  is,  the  duafiection  of  the 
National  Guard,  a  most  important  and  respectable  military  body,  number- 
ing eighty  thousand  persons,  who  all  have  an  interest  in  restoring  peace 
and  order.  This  body  was  formed  in  1830,  has  been  constantly  in  ser- 
vice, and  its  members  had  become  united  together  upon  terms  of  the 
most  agreeable  social  intercourse.  The  safety  of  Paris  and  of  France  was 
in  their  hands,  and  no  one  felt  the  least  foar,  while  they  could  depend  upon 
the  National  Guard  ;  but  a  decree  was  issued  for  political  purposes,  and 
with  a  view  to  bear  upon  the  election  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  April,  ( 
that  the  National  Guard  shall  henceforth  be  amalgamated  with  the  Guard 
Mobile — a  guard  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  dirtiest  ^md  JiUhie$t  of  the  Parisian  populace^  generally  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one — who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
register  their  names,  and  receive  a  musket«  Thrusting  such  creatures 
into  their  ranks,  gave  great  offence  to  the  National  Guard,  who  marched 
without  arms  to  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  to  protest  against  the  measure ;  but 
their  rivals  anticipated  them.  The  Guard  Mobile  had  already  filled  the 
square  in  fix>nt  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  When  the  National  Guard  arrived 
at  the  spot,  their  rivals  had  put  themselves  in  a  position  for  a  fight,  and 
announced  to  the  National  Guard  that  they  must  fight  their  way  into  the 
Hotel,  if  they  reached  it  at  all.  The  National  Guard  retired  without  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  their  visit.  Since  then,  they  are  seldom  seen 
10  uniform,  and  never  in  large  numbers.  At  present,  the  only  protection 
the  country  has  to  rely  upon,  is  from  its  newly  organized  and  undisciplined 
mob.  The  Assembly  were  to  meet  on  the  20th  April,  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution and  elect  a  government ;  they  were  to  carry  on  their  debates  under 
the  protection  of  diese  two  hundred  thousand  rabble,  who  were  to  be  re- 
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viewed  on  the.  Champ  de  Mars  on  that  day.  The  meeting  was  to  be  or- 
ganizcd  by  M.  Dupunt  de  L'Eure.  Victor  Cousin,  the  philosopher,  was 
expected  to  open  the  ball,  by  declaring  for  adoption,  as  the  French  model, 
the  United  States  Constitution,  aided  by  Arago,  Gamier  Pages,  and  others; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  expected  that  that  plan  would  be  op. 
posed  by  Lamartine,  the  poet,  who  would  advocate  an  Assembly,  without 
an  upper  house,  or  Senate,  which  he  thinks  to  be  too  conservative  for  a 
republican  form  of  government.  The  emigration  of  wealthy  families  from 
Paris  and  France,  when  it  is  possible,  is  caused  not  so  much  by  fears  as 
to  personal  safety,  as  from  the  apprehensions  that  the  present  policy  of  the 
powers  that  be,  will,  ere  long,  render  a  more  direct  appropriation  of  prop- 
erty unavoidable.  The  organization  and  power  of  the  clubs  cannot  be  re- 
sisted  by  the  government ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  scheme  of  spo- 
liation  that  would  not  be  popular  among  these  bodies,  if  the  proceeds  should  be 
devoted  to  one  o£  their  own  projects.  From  the  tone  of  opinion  in  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  no 
postponement  of  the  elections  of  the  National  Assembly  will  take  place. 
The  20th  of  April  is  accordingly  looked  forward  to  with  great  anxiety. 
Such  men  as  Cousin,  Lamartine,  Beranger,  and  Eugene  Sue,  may  con- 
coct very  good  systems  of  philosophy,  indite  very  fine  poetry,  or  write  ex- 
cellent  fashionable  novels  ;  but  how  well  capacitated  they  are  to  frame 
a  system  of  government  for  thirty  millions  of  people,  heretofore  accustomed 
to  arbitrary  monarchy,  remains  to  be  developed. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  the  present  condition  of  afiairs  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  by  involving  its  different  countries  in  a  general 
war,  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  United  States.  Such  an  expectation 
will  appear  entirely  improbable,  when  we  survey  the  position  and  con- 
dition  of  each  countiy  separately.  England,  with  her  large  and  still  in- 
creasing national  debt,  her  troubles  in  Ireland,  her  dilapidated  West 
India  colonies,  her  unemployed  manufacturing  operatives,  and  her  un- 
certain harvests,  has  her  hands  full  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  will 
leave  her  old  enemy  to  govern  herself  in  her  own  way.  Russia  is  con- 
stantly employed  with  her  war  in  Circassia,  her  troubles  with  Poland,  and 
the  cholera  within  her  own  border ;  moreover,  Nicholas  is  too  intent  upon 
self-aggrandizement,  to  care  much  about  French  or  Austrian  affairs,  and 
will  act  only  on  the  defensive.  Spain  is  distracted  with  civil  commotion, 
and  it  will  require  all  her  vigilant  efibrts  to  retain  possession  of  Cuba. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  well-founded  reason  to  apprehend  a  gen- 
eral war  in  Europe,  unless  Austria  should  attempt  to  put  down  the  present 
political  movement  in  Italy,  by  an  armed  invasion.  Let  us  consult  the 
past,  respecting  the  efiects  of  a  general  war  in  Europe  Upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States. 

War  between  France  and  Great  Britain  commenced  in  1798,  and  end- 
ed with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  event  gave  peace  to  the  world. 
Let  us  compare  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain,  duiing 
twenty-two  years  of  war,  with  that  of  the  twenty-two  years  of  peace, 
which  followed  upon  the  transportation  to  and  confinement  of  Bonaparte 
at  St.  Helena.  The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
the  United  States,  in  1792,  (the  year  preceding  the  breaking  out  <^  a 
general  war)  was  33,422,032  poundjs.  In  1815,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  it  amounted  to  92,325,051  pounds.  Under,  the  favorable 
efieots  of  peacci  consumption  continued  rapidly  to  increase,  till,  at  the  ex. 
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piration  of  twenty-lwoyears,  in  1837,  it  amounted  to  356,728,496  pounds ; 
and  in  1844  it  amounted  to  626,650.412  pounds.  In  IbOO,  the  exporta. 
tion  of  cotton  to  France  was  10,200,348  pounds  ;  in  1S16,  afler  the  con- 
clusion of  her  wars,  it  amounted  to  18,024,567  pounds;  in  1829,  it  amount- 
ed to  73,864,209  pounds ;  and  in  1840,  it  amounted  to  172,274,025  pounds. 
The  advancement  in  cotton  manufacturing,  as  of  most  other  branches  of 
industry,  is  dependent,  and  to  a  great  extent,  too,  upon  the  existence  of  a 
firm  and  established  peace ;  while  it  is  liable  to  be  greatly  embarrassed 
and  retarded  by  that  state  of  mental  inquietude  and  distrust,  among  cap!, 
taiists  and  business  men,  which  springs  from  ^'rumors  of  war."  This 
may  be  seen  by  the  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  lasted  but  a 
few  days,  when  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  that  country  fell  ofi, 
€U  once, -about  forty  per  cent.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  may  not  be 
the  case  with  the  immediate,  if  not  the  final  consequences  of  the  late 
revokitioii  in  that  country — a  problem  which  time  alone  can  solve. 
Should,  therefore,  a  general  war  ensue  in  Europe,  upon  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  affairs  upon  that  continent,  the  consequence,  upon  the 
whole,  to  the  agricuhure  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  positively  injurvms.  We  can  no  more  avoid  suffering 
Irom  the  calamities  of  war  in  Europe,  than  from  those  with  nations  bor- 
dering upon  us.  Contrast  the  position  and  condition  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  day  l>efbre  General  Taylor  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  with  that  of 
the  present  time.  The  Mexican  war  has  lasted  two  years,  and  cost  about 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  thus  far ;  no  small  poKien  of  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  usual  channels  of  trade,  in  the  shape  of  specie,  and  ex- 
pended IB  a  foreign  country.  It  is  not  yet  finished,  although  a  treaty  of 
peace  is  pending  between  the  two  countries,  by  which  we  shall  obtain 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  covering  a  territory  of  about  400,000 
square  miles,  most  of  which  is  utterly  worthless  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
and  containhig  a  population  of  200,000,  most  of  whom  are  slaves  to  large 
land-proprietors' — the  cost  of  maintaining  our  right  to  which  territoij 
will  far  exceed  its  agricultural  productions  for  many  years  to  come.  Wars 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious  between  nations,  since  the  advantages 
derivable  from  transactions  between  them  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  commodities  exchanged  with  each  other ;  and  it  is  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  wars  to  diminish  the  productive  and  consuming  abilities  of 
a  nation,  and  consequently  to  narrow  down  the  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties. The  conclusion,  therefore,  cannot  but  be  irresistible  with  all  fair 
minds,  that  the  true  source  of  prosperity  to  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 

is  PEACE  AND  GOOD  WILL. 

The  condition  of  our  export  trade  is  anything  but  flattering  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  following  comparative  statement  will  show  the  decline 
in  price  of  our  principal  articles  of  export  within  one  year : — 


Cotton. 

Tobaeco. 

Rice. 

Cora. 

Floor. 

13    cents. 

5    cent& 

4    cents. 

]0l  cents. 

97.56 

8^    " 

41     " 

2|    " 

S3    •* 

6J7 

1847 

1848 

An  average  of  diminution  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent — making  a  differ- 
ence in  the  aggregate  o{  exports  of  $30,000,000.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
diminished  export  of  grain  the  present  year,  and  the  reduced  exports  to 
France,  in  consequeni^e  of  the  troubles  in  that  country,  there  will  be  a 
filling  short  of  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  next,  as  com- 
pared with  1847,  of  959,000,000. 
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The  large  amount  which  will  be  required  to  complete  the  prelected  inter. 
nal  improvements  in  the  United  Statei,  will  hare  a  tendency  to  heighten 
the  present  scarcity  in  the  money  market,  by  abstracting  a  large  amount 
from  the  usual  channels  of  trade  for  the  purposes  of  investment  in  those  ob. 
jects*  Whatever  that  amount  may  be,  it  will  necessarily  be  unproductive  for 
a  short  period.  The  amount  required  for  the  construction  of  new,  and  ex- 
tension of  present  railroads  in  New  England,  will  be  at  least  six  millions 
of  dollars.  Large  amounts  will  also  be  required  for  the  same  purposes  in 
New  Yoi^,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  latter  State  is  just  be* 
ginning  to  complete  that  great  plan  of  international  improvements  which 
she  conceived  in  1886,  and  has  left  inoomplete  until  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  troubles  in  Great  Britain,  was  the  diversion 
of  a  large  amount  of  capital  from  the  usual  channels  for  purpoees  <^  in* 
vestment  in  railways. 

The  amount  of  charters  granted  was jB299,000,000 

The  amount  of  capital  expended  was « 161,OOO^N)D 

The  amount  to  be  provided  for ^ X138,000,000 

'*  Railway  Calls  "  is  a  phrase  which  will  soon,  accordmg  to  present 
appearances,  be  as  significant  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  it  heretofore 
has  been  in  the  '^Sea-girt  Isle." 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  by  which  the 
United  States  are  to  pay  to  that  country  15,000,000  dollars,  which  of  course 
must  be  paid  in  specie,  will  of  course  have  a  tendencv  to  tighten  the  money 
maricet,  for  a  short  period  at  least.  There  must  also  be  a  considerable 
sum  in  specie  annually  exported  to  our  newly.acquired  territories  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  our  troops,  which  must  be  stationed  there  to  defond  oar 
boimdaries  and  prevent  aggressions  upon  our  citizens. 

The  paper  circulation  of  the  United  States  is  now  undergoing  a  curtail* 
ing  process,  which  must  continue  until  it  is  restored  within  wholesome 
limits.  Should  our  imports  diminish,  as  it  may  naturally  be  expected 
will  be  the  case,  from  our  inability  to  pay  for  them,  except  in  our  own 
products,  and  the  disturbances  in  Europe  result  in  a  restoration  of  order 
and  quiet,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  return  of  a  sound  state  of  affitirs; 
an  expectation,  however,  the  realization  of  which,  we  think,  cannot  be 
consummated  tmtil  the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth.  d.  m.  b. 


Art.  m— THE  COIIEICS  OF  TIE  IAKE8  AND  WESTEM  WATEES. 

The  space  that  we  will  ;here  travel  over,  embraces  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  our  international  commerce.  The  West,  with  its  fortile  tracts, 
still  in  virgin  richness,  its  immense  rivers  and  vast  resources,  is  becoming 
gradually  the  ^  Goshen"  of  the  United  States ;  while  our  great  lakes,  that, 
like  seas,  lay  widely  skirting  its  extended  borders,  offer  fiicillties  for  ez« 
porting  its  surplus  productions  to  other  cHmes.  The  increase  of  our  com* 
merce  in  this  quarter  is  almost  incredible.  Thousands  of  sail  swell  in  the 
breeze,  bending  to  their  respective  destinations ;  yet  still  there  is  a  cry 
for  our  mechanics,  our  sailors,  and  raftsmen,  for  the  exportation  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  treasures  gathered  by  the  vigorous  arms  of  the 
western  agriculttuists.  The  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  her  international 
resources.    Like  the  heart  in  the  human  system^  'tis  there  is  seated  her 
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vital  principle.  If  it  be  in  a  healthy  coniiition,  the  whole  conimeice  of  * 
the  country  must  flourish ;  fi>r  it  at  once  shows  a  more  than  sufficiency — 
a  surphisy  which  commerce  in  her  crucible,  more  sure  than  the  subtle  aU 
chymist,  converts  into  a  golden  currency.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation,  in 
all  the  variety  of  her  advancements,  depends  upon  her  commerce.  It  is 
the  main  fountain  of  her  existence,  gliding,  in  almost  gossamer  courses, 
through  her  very  being,  distilling  tli^  principles  of  healthy  action  and  sue- 
cessfid  continuance.  The  Unit^  States,  in  her  internal  commerce,  stands 
pre-eminent  She  has  almost  a  living  population  on  her  waters,  busy  as 
the  Hybla  bees,  canying  away  nchness  from  climes  that  do  not  need  them. 
As  long  as  our  pacific  relations  are  preserved,  this  commerce  must  still 
increase.  Our  country  has  scarcely  unfolded  half  of  its  treasures ;  and  as 
lou  as  we  bade  in  the  genial  sunshine  of  peace,  new  stores  of  wealth 
will  be  opened  to  our  view  by  the  efforts  of  genius  and  progressive  civili« 
zation.  In  our  account  of  the  commerce  of  uie  lakes  and  western  waters, 
we  are  guided  to  our  results  from  ffiven  data,  and  arrive,  by  virtue  of  the 
Phoenician  figure,  to  certainties  and  truths  like  the  astronomist,  when  he 
calculates  the  increase  and  progressive  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
We  have  known  the  relative  increase  of  our  commerce  from  year  to  year 
through  every  section  of  the  Union,  which  makes  it  so  easy  to  estimate 
its  advance  by  the  measure  of  travelled  distances.  We  look  abroad  upon 
the  vast  extent  of  our  Union  with  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfiiction.  We 
see  every  portion  teeming  with  usefiilness  and  intelligence.  Her  com- 
merce, no  more  in  its  infimcy,  is  advancing  with  gigantic  strides,  pournig 
in  floods  of  wealth  to  its  enterprising  inhabitants,  'fhe  account  which  we 
will  here  ffive  of  our  main  international  commerce,  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  all  commercial  men.  They  will  see  the  progressive  march 
of  the  great  West,  and  the  ratio  of  its  increase.  They  will  be  enabled 
to  calculate  the  importance  and  events  of  the  future,  by  the  results  of  the 
past ;  provide  for  contingencies  so  continually  occurring,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  anticipated  experience.  For,  in  a  vast  country  like  this,  where 
the  most  remote  places  are  brought  together,  as  it  were,  in  an  unity,  what 
afi^cts  one  part  will  operate  upon  all,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
resources  possessed  by  each  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  will  take 
as  Uttle  room  as  possible  in  the  following  sketch  of  the  main  lakes  on  the 
northern  fi*ontier  of  the  United  States,  their  harbors,  resources,  probable 
increase,  and  actual  state  of  their  commerce.  They  will  occupy  our 
attention  at  first,  before  we  enter  iqpon  even  an  ampler  field,  the  broad 
surfiu^  of  the  western  rivers. 

The  principal  lakes  are  the  following : — 


Ontario. miles 

ChamphuQ 

Erie 

St.  Clair 


LoDgtb.  BrMdtk. 

180  53 

105  19 

340  57 

18  S5 


Leoffdi.  Breadth. 

Huron .jaulm       370        105 

Michigan 340         83 

Superior 430        135 


What  is  so  remarkable,  and  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  these  lakes, 
is,  that  they  all  have  a  connection,  either  by  straits  or  canals,  thus  making 
the  advantages  of  each  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole.  The 
djfilerent  States  which  border  upon  their  coasts  are  all  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  a  specific  article ;  that  is,  something  is  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent,  which  becomes  the  staple  production.  This  is  shipped  to  some  re- 
mote  State,  whose  soil  or  climate  is  not  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  and 
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where  it  i«,  consequently,  in  demand.  Thus  the  necessities  of  the  one  it 
supplied  by  the  abundance  of  the  other,  and  a  vast  deal  of  this  mutual 
trade,  as  it  may  very  properly  be  called,  Is  carried  on  throughout  that  re- 
roarkable  region.  We  wiH  now  commence,  according  to  the  tabular 
fbrni)  with  Lake  Ontario. 

Two  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  this  lake  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  has  several  harbors,  all  of  which  are  still  in  an 
unfinished  state.  Sackett's  Harbor  is  situated  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  lake.  Its  amount  of  licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage,  (alluding  to  the 
vessels  employed  in  conveying  merchandise,)  is  4,279  tons,  such  being 
tiie  official  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  1846.  From  reference 
to  the  same  report,  we  find  that  the  commerce  of  all  the  lakes  has  in* 
creased  in  the  ratio  of  IT^Vff  ^^^^  *he  year  1841  to  1846,  which  we  will 
calculate,  at  a  proper  time,  up  to  the  year  1848.  And  if  any  shouk)  wish 
to  go  into  the  rainutia,  as  relates  to  the  increase  of  the  different  harbors, 
It  can  easily  be  done  according  to  that  calculation. 

Port  Ontario,  about  thirty  miles  from  Sackelt's  Harbor,  is  the  only  place 
of  refuge  within  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  and  vessels  which  meet  with  adverse 
winds  within  this  bay  rarely  escape  shipwreck. 

Oswego  is  twenty  miles  west  of  Port  Ontario.  Its  amount  of  tonnage 
Is  16,046  tons,  and  there  being  at  Big  Sodus  Bay,  Harbor  of  Genesee, 
Oak  Orchard  Creek,  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  containing,  altogether,  about 
3,074  tons,  which,  being  added  to  the  16,046  tons  at  Oswego,  and  the 
4,279  tons  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  make  the  tonnage  o^  this  lake  23,899  tons. 
The  number  of  mariners  employed  are  1,560,  and  the  exports  and  im* 
ports  for  this  lake  amounted,  in  1846,  to  914,023,907,  which  increases, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  in  the  ratio  of  IT-f^^  per  cent  a  year,  which 
makes  it  double  Itself  in  five  years  and  a  few  months.  The  total  amount 
expended  for  the  improvement  of  its  harbors  was  $608,902  87. 

Lake  Erie,  which  is  240  miles  in  length,  contains  the  following  har- 
bors : — Black  Rock,  Bufliilo,  Cattaraugus,  Dunkirk,  and  Portland,  number- 
ing altogether  five  harbors.  Buffalo  is  the  chief  place  upon  the  lake,  and 
has  a  tonnage,  according  to  the  report  of '1846,  of  24,770  tons,  and  its 
commerce  for  the  year  amounted  to  $49,000,000.  Cattaraugus,  Black 
Rock,  Dunkirk,  and  Portland  Harbor,  are  still  in  their  infancy,  yet  al- 
ready vast  improvements  have  been  made  to  each,  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Pennsylvania  portion  of^Lake  Erie  contains  the  harbor  of  Presque 
Isle,  or  Erie  Harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  lake,  and  whose  ex- 
ports  and  imports  amounted,  in  1846,  to  $6,273,246. 

The  Ohio  coast  embraces  a  larger  portion  of  Lake  Erie,  and  has  the 
following  harbors  : — 1st,  Conneaut ;  2d,  Ashtabula  ;  Sd,  Grand  River ; 
4th,  Cleveland ;  5th,  Black  River ;  6th,  Vermilion  ;  7th,  Huron  ;  Sth, 
Cunningham  Creek  ;  9th,  Sandusky  Bay. 

The  commerce  of  Conneaut,  in  1846,  amounted  to  $380,475.  Ashta- 
bula contained,  at  the  same  time,  commerce  to  the  amount  of  $715,467. 
Grand  River  Harbor,  or  Fairport,  had,  in  1846,  a  commerce  amounting 
to  $891,584.  Cleveland,  at  a  calculation  made  the  same  year,  had  a  com- 
merce of  $12,559,110  ;  Black  River's  commerce,  $:e  15,040  ;  VermilioB 
Harbor's  commerce,  $137,770  ;  Sandusky's  commerce,  $5,943,177.  We 
can  see  no  account  of  the  commerce  of  Cunningham  Creek  Harbor  and 
lluron  Harbor  rendered  in  the  report,  and  suppose  it  only  nominaL    To- 
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ledo,  or  Maumee,  is  likewise  a  small  harbor,  and,  as  yet,  of  litlle  im- 
portance. The  total  amount  of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie  (lis  exports- 
and  imports)  amounted,  in  1846,  to  $94,858,350  ;  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  improvement  of  its  harbors,  was  $1,348,249  24.  In  giv- 
ing  this  report  of  the  year  1846,  of  the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  Lake 
Erie,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  ratio  of  increase  is  17//^  per  year, 
from  which  data  a  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  amount  for  any 
subsequent  year. 

Lake  Champlain.  The  tonnage  of  this  lake  (we  state  from  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Barton,  of  Buffalo)  is  3,192  tons.  This  lake  has  three  har- 
bors :  Burlington,  on  the  Vermont  border,  containing  exports  anc!  imports,  for 
1846,  to  the  amount  of  $3,777,726  ;  Plattsburgh,  on  the  New  York  coast, 
having  a  commerce,  in  1846,  of  $1,160,844  ;  and  Whitehall,  n)r  the  same 
year,  having  a  commerce  of  $6,327,189 ;  making  altogether  ilie  sum  total 
for  this  lake  (her  exports  and  imports)  amount  to  $11,266,059;  uiid  the 
sum  total  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  its  harbors,  amounted  to 
$191,500. 

Lake  St.  Clair.  The  whole  of  the  American  coast  of  this  lake  em- 
braces about  440  miles,  within  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  contains  many 
harbors,  but  most  of  them  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  the  principal  «>f  which 
we  only  will  mention  here : — Grand  River,  Kalamazoo,  St.  Josi'ph':?  River, 
and  New  Bu6alo.  The  State  of  Indiana  possesses  about  40  miles  of  the 
coast  of  this  lake,  with  only  one  harbor,  Michigan  City,  upon  which  gov. 
emment  had  already  expended,  in  1846,  the  sum  of  $135,733.  The  lUi- 
nois  coast  of  this  lake  contains  60  miles,  with  three  harbors :  Kalymik, 
Chicago,  (whose  commerce,  in  1846,  amounted  to  $3,927,150,)  and  Little 
Fort.  The  Wisconsin  coast  of  this  lake  embraces  320  milej?,  including 
the  extensive  coast  of  Green  Bay.  The  harbors  are  Southport,  Racine, 
and  Milwaukie.  We  have  no  statistical  record  of  the  amount  of  the  com- 
merce  of  this  lake,  except  the  port  of  Chicago,  which,  as  before  stated, 
amounted,  in  1846,  to  $3,927,150. 

Lake  Superior  is  comparatively  little  known.  We  know  of  but  one 
harbor — Copper  Harbor — which  is  occupied  as  a  military  post. 

There  has  not  been,  as  yet,  any  account  of  the  commerce  of  Lake 
Huron.  We  believe  that  it  has  no  regular  commerce,  there  being  neither 
good  harbors  or  large  towns  along  its  coast  to  provoke  commercial  pur- 
suits. It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  given  the  amount  of  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  principal  harbors,  as  far  as  ascertained.  We  will  now  come 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  commeVce  of  all  the  lakes. 

In  1843,  a  report  was  made  showing  the  total  amoant  of  imports  to  be....      $33.4^3,441 
•*  "  "  exports    "     ...        32,312,541 

Total $65,W25,98a 

But  this  includes  the  whole  floating  value  of  the  lake  commerce.  By 
reference  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  enrolled 
and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  lakes,  for  1841,  amounted  to  56,252  tons,  and 
the  total  number  of  mariners  employed  amounted  to  3,750.  Here  is  a 
statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  different  harbors  on  the  lakes,  as  far  as 
known.  We  referred  to  them  casually  before ;  but,  to  make  it  more  sat- 
isfactory, we  give  them  now  in  a  tabular  form,  as  we  find  reported  to  the 
War  Department  by  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  for  the 
year  1846 :— 
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Ezpoitiaiid 
Imports. 

Oswegatchic $180^55 

CHJlMFLAIN. 

Whitehall 6,327^9 

Plattaburgh 1,160.844 

Burlington. '. 3,777,726 

OHTABIO. 

SacketfB  Harbor. 2,735,091 

Dexter.. 484,575 

Salmon  Rifer,  or  Port  Ontario.  423,724 

Oswego 9,502,980 

Big  Sodus 39,206 

Rochester 212,926 

Pultneyville..... 20,342 

Niagara 606,863 


BxpoitsaBi 
Importi. 

SSIB. 

Bofelo.; •. 48,989,116 

Conneaot 380*476 

AshtabuUu 715,467 

Fairport. 819,584 

Cleveland 12,559410 

Sandoaky 5,943,127 

Monroo  (including  Toledo) 9,519,067 

Detroit 8,706,348 

Erie 6,373^6 

Black  Rirer. 215,040 

VermiHon 137,770 


MICHIGAN. 

Chicago 3,927,150 

The  commerce  of  all  ofits  remaining  harbors  is  yet  uncertaini  and,  for 
that  reason,  we  have  omitted  some  of  the  harbors  of  Lake  Erie.  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  for  want  of  precise  information,  we  can 
say  nothing  about,  except  observing  that  it  must  be,  as  yet,  of  compara- 
tively  little  importance.  The  sum  total  of  the  whole  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  8123,487,621.  This  includes  both  thj^  exports  and  imports  of 
the  lakes  for  the  year  1846,  the  whole  commerce  in  1841  being  only, 
as  before  stated,  865,825,982,  showing  an  almost  double  increase  in  &ve 
years ;  which  shows  an  annual  average  increase  of  about  17-|^  per  cent, 
as  we  before  observed  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  increasing  tide  of  emigration  that  is  continually  flowing  to  that 
region,  consisting  of  hardy  and  enterprising  spirits,  that  it  has,  for  the  last 
two  years,  (the  commerce  of  the  lakes,)  increased  in  a  greater  ratio.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  giving  the  total  amount  of  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes,  we  have  alluded  on^  to  their  imports  and  exports,  and  have 
not  referred  to  the  vast  amount  of  passenger  trade,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
design  of  this  compendium,  but  which  is  a  source  of  considerable  wealth 
to  that  region.  We  have  now  done  with  the  conunerce  of  the  lakes,  though 
great,  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  offers  a  sure  presage  of  the  mammoth  busi- 
ness which  the  future  will  reveal. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  navigable  length  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries  : — 


^  MUat. 

MiBsisBippL Jengtfa  2,000 

St  Croix ^  80 

St  Peters 130 

Cbippeway ^ 70 

Black - 60 

Wiaconam 180 

Rock. 250 

Iowa ^ ^.«  110 

Cedar 60 

Des  Moines ^ 250 

IllinoiB ^ 245 

Manraee , 60 

Kaskaakia 150 

Big  Muddy 5 

Obion 60 

Forked  Deer 195 

Big  Hatchee 75 

St.  Francis 300 

White 500 

Big  Black „...  60 


Spring » 

Arkansas 

Canadian..... 

Neoaho 

Yazoo 

Tailahatchee 

Yallabusha 

BigSanflower.... 
Little  Sunflower.. 

Big  Black 

Bayou  de  Glaze.. 
"      Care 


..length 


•*      la  Fonzctie.... 

'<      Placqoemine.. 

•*      Teche 

Grand  River 

Bayou  Sorrele 

**      Chien 


MOM. 
50 

600 
60 
60 

300 

300 

130 
80 
70 

150 
90 

140 
40 
60 
12 
96 
12 
19 
5 
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Thus  we  find  there  is  a  tast  extent  of  waters  flowing  through  the  most 
fertile  tracts  of  country,  and  embracing  the  immense  extent  of  6,797  miles. 
Bf  the  perfect  organization  of  nature,  these  rivers  have  their  various 
sources,  and  appear  to  flow  from  the  very  points,  and  through  the  very 
tracts  of  country,  that  need  them  as  the  vehicles  of  transportation.  The 
country  through  which  sit-eighths  of  these  rivers  pass,  has  just  emerged 
from  its  primitive  state,  and  yields  now  but  a  mere  item  for  commerce  to 
what  it  will  when  more  densely  populated.  Vast  forests  skirt  the  borders 
of  these  rivers,  which  time,  in  the  progressive  march  of  civilization, 
will  fell  to  the  earth,  and  convert  into  fields  of  golden  plenty.  It  may  be 
proper  here  to  observe,  that  New  Orleans  is  the  market,  the  great  reser- 
voir, where  the  products  of  these  vast  regions  are  carried.  The  tonnage 
t>f  the  whole  of  the  western  rivers,  in  1846,  amounted  to  249,055  tons. 
Now  New  Orleans  has  a  title  to  one-fiflh  portion  of  this  amount,  which 
leaves  as  her  share  the  immense  result  of  49,811  tons  ;  the  value  of  thi«i, 
in  money,  being  962,206,903.  By  a  report  made  in  1842,  the  commerce 
was  stated  to  be  $50,206,719,  which  shows  an  increase  of  5}  per  cent. 
The  statement  here  made,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not  at  all  refer 
to  what  is  termed  the  way  commerce  of  the  Misssissippi,  consisting  of  the 
interchange  of  commodities  between  city  and  city,  but  is  exclusively  the 
river  trade  articles,  destined  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  Why  we  have 
made  this  division,  that  is,  separated  the  New  Orleans  commerce  from 
that  of  the  great  whole,  was  this  :  the  tonnage  destined  for  New  Orleans 
being  of  much  greater  value,  since  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  carried 
much  farther,  by  going  to  the  farthest  market,  than  that  of  the  way  ton. 
nage,  which  oflen  is  carried  to  a  very  small  distance.  The  passenger 
trade  (to  which,  from  its  importance,  we  will  allude)  to  New  Orleans 
amounted,  in  1846,  to  95,118,269 ;  which,  added  to  the  $62,206,719,  the 
amount  of  its  tonnage,  makes  a  sum  total  of  $67,324,988. 

We  will  next  giv«  a  schedule  of  the  Missouri  and  its  branches,  the 
Ohio  and  its  branches,  and  the  Red  river.  We  are  thus  particular  in 
giving  all  the  rivers  which  water  the  great  western  region,  not  merely  to 
eluci^te  our  subject  for  the  present,  by  bearing  upon  the  actual  state  of 
their  commerce,  but  also  to  show  the  immense  resources  of  this  country, 
and  give  a  peep  into  the  future  from  the  existence  of  the  present.  We 
only  give  the  navigable  length  in  all  our  statements : — 


MiBBoari,  Proper Jength 

Yellowstone 

PUtte  River ^ 


MISSOnBI  Jk3XD  BIAHCHIS. 
Milas. 

1,800  Kansas.^. 

300  Osage.... 

40  Chrand... 


Jength 


Miles. 

150 

970 

90 


Ohio .length 

Alleghanv ^ 

Mononganela 

Moskingom 

Kenbawa ^ 

Big  Sandy 

Sdoto ^ 


OHIO  AMD  BRAKCHE8. 

WUm. 

1,000 

200 

60 

70 

65 

50 

50 


Kentacky length 

Salt  River 

Green 

Barren ^ 

Wabash 

Cnmberiand ^ 

Tennessee 


63 
35 
150 
30 
400 
400 
720 


BID  BIVBB  AMD  BSAMOBia. 

MUet.       I  MilM. 

Red  River ..Jength        1,500          Saline ..length  100 

WaAita. 375          Little  Missouri 50 
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Bayou  de  Arbou me.,.. length  60 

**     Bartholomew 150 

«•     Bceiif. 150 

"     Mncon 175 

"     Louis 30 

Tensas  River 150 

Loke  Bisteiiaw 60 


KED  BIVER   AND  BlAlfCHfiS. 
Miles. 


Lake  Caddo length  7^ 

Sulphur  Fork 100 

Little  River 65 

Kiamichi w ^ 40 

Baggy 40 

Bayou  Pierre 150 

Atchafalaya 360 


Tbe  8urn  total  of  the  extent  of  the  navigation  of  this  table  of  the  rirerst 
as  ho  re  given,  is  9,697  miles,  which,  added  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  branches,  which,  as  stated,  is  6,797  miles,  makes  a  total  of  16,674 
miles.  I'he  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  whole  of  these  waters,  (including 
the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,}  is  426,278  tons  ;  four  thousand  boats, 
besidi's  steamboats,  being  employed  constantly  on  these  waters,  as  report- 
ed ill  the  Cincinnati  Memorial  of  1842.  In  that  year  the  amount  c^ com- 
merce amounted  to  $7(),(K)0,000.  And  to  bring  that  up  to  the  year  1846, 
at  the  average  rate  of  increase,  5^  per  cent,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned 
before,  is  the  ratio  of  increase,  and  the  result  will  be  886,000,000;  which, 
extcndtd  to  the  present  year,  will  make  the  increase  $15,066;  which, 
added  to  $8(5,000,000,  will  stand  as  the  immense  sum  of  $101,066,000. 
This,  it  muht  be  understood,  relates  exclusively  to  the  way  commerce 
of  tl  ese  rivers,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  direct  river  commerce, 
which  b.elonps  to  New  Orleans,  and  which  we  have  shown  to  have 
amounted  to  $62,206,719  in  1846.  Now,  at  the  ratio  of  5}  per  cent,  this 
in  the  present  year,  184S,  shows  an  increase  of  $10,972;  whicbf  added 
to  $6,»,206,719,  makes  the  sum  total  of  $73,178,719.  This  is,  as  we 
before  remarked,  the  direct  river  commerce,  which  we  will  now  add  to 
the  commerce  along  the  borders,  and  called  the  way  commerce,  which, 
beintr  $101,066,000,  makes  the  sum  total  $174,244,719.  This  must  be 
understood  as  being  the  nett  value.  The  floating  value  must  be  double 
that  amount. 

Now  comes  the  passenger  trade,  which  we  will  here  consider,  it  being 
so  important  an  item.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  western  rivers  amount- 
ed, in  1842,  to  126,278  tons.  Now  this  tonnage,  which  is  estimated  to 
yield  $32  07  per  ton,  would,  according  to  that  calculation,  make  the  pas- 
senger trade  amount  to  $2,595,108  ;  which,  to  bring  up  to  the  present 
year,  1846,  according  to  the  ratio  aforestated,  will  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  $3,351,164  ;  which,  added  to  the  foregoing  amount,  will  make  the 
sum  total  $178,224,642. 

In  following  the  above  staten^ent,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  commerce,  ^e  wished  to  give  a  lucid  detail,  and  have 
entered  into  particulars,  which  we  have  in  our  close  made  generaL  The 
principal  points  of  trade  on  these  rivers  we  exhibit  in  a  tabular  (brm  be- 
low, with  the  amount  of  steamboat  tonnage,  according  to  a  report  of  1642 : 

Steamboat 
toDoaco. 

New  Orleans , 80,993 

St.  Iiouis 14,725 

Cincinnati 13,025 

Pittsburgh 10,107  Total  tonnage  for  1843.....      136,978 

Now  it  appears,  from  the  same  report,  that  in  1846  the  tonnage  had  in- 
creased to  a  considerable  extent,  and  amounted  to  249,055  tons.  Tou 
can  easily  get  at  the  mooej  valuation  from  the  above  table  by  allow- 


Bteuaboat 
toonage. 

Louisville 4,618 

NashvUle 3.880 
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ing  932  07  as  the  value  of  each  ton.  We  should  remark,  that  in  giving 
the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  these  rivers,  we  have  not  included  the 
produce  that  is  carried  down  the  rivers  by  rafts,  which  are  now  used  to  a 
great  extent,  having  as  yet  seen  no  direct  account  of  this  kind  of  ton- 
nage, or  of  the  freight  they  carry.  The  population  which  depend  upon 
these  rivers,  as  a  means  of  shipping  their  produce  and  communicating 
with  a  market,  was,  in  1842,  6,461,892.  The  average  increase  of  popu* 
lation  throughout  the  United  States  is  in  the  ratio  of  8.41  per  cent.  But 
we  feel  that  the  great  valley  of  the  West,  taken  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  Union,  would  afford  a  much  larger  proportion.  We  will  put  the  ratio 
of  increase  at  4  per  cent,  which  we  do  not  consider  enough  ;  yet,  having 
no  disposition  to  exaggerate,  we  rather  fall  under  the  mark.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  that  ratio,  the  present  number  would  be  9,139,697. 

The  pro|M>rtion  of  the  number,  as  taken  in  the  census  of  1840,  as  de« 
pending  upon  the  rivers,  we  here  exhibit : — 

Pennsylvania,  one^xth  of  its  population .' 287,339 

Virginia,  one-eighth  of  its  popalation 154,947 

Ohio,  all,  except  the  parts  depending  on  the  lakes., 796,348 

Indiana,  all,  except  the  portions  depending  on  the  lakes 435,605 

Arkansafi,  all  of  its  population .' 97,574 

Louisiana,  all  of  its  population 352,411 

Mississippi,  two-thirds  of  its  population , 250,434 

Tennessee,  all  of  its  population 629,280 

Kentucky,  all  of  its  population 779,828 

nUnois,  all,  except  the  part  depending  on  the  lakes 520,786 

Now  you  can,  according  to  the  above  computation  which  we  have  made 
of  the  increase  of  the  population  at  the  ratio  of  4  per  cent,  readily  find  out 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  depending  upon,  and  connected 
with  these  rivers,  in  their  respective  States.  We  feel  confident  that  our 
computation  is  exceedingly  moderate,  and  that  the  commerce  of  these  re- 
gions has  far  outstripped  such  calculations.  The  population  of  Wiscon- 
sin, taken  in  1845,  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  rivers,  amounted 
to  38,819;  that  of  Missouri,  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  511,937 ;  that 
of  Iowa,  taken  at  the  same  period,  amounted  to  81,921 ;  which  have  all  in- 
creased at  the  same  ratio,  4  per  cent,  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  distinct  statement  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  great  lakes  and  western  rivers  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  endeavored,  among  their  complicated  details,  to  preserve  a  proper  ar- 
rangement, that  the  view,  though  wide  and  extended,  might  at  the  same 
time  be  free  from  the  blending  of  materials,  or  the  difficulty  of  confusion. 
We  do  not  think  it  foreign  to  our  design,  but  in  fact  as  connected  intimately 
with  it,  to  give  the  probable  increase  of  the  regions  bordering  upon  these 
vast  rivers  and  lakes.  We  will  likewise  show  the  population  they  are 
capable  of  containing,  by  a  comparison  with  other  thickly  settled  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  population  in  the  United  States,  from  1790  to  1800, 
showed  an  increase  of  3.50  per  cent  per  annum  ;  from  1800  to  1810,  of 
8.64  ;  from  1810  to  1820,  of  3.31 ;  from  1820  to  1830,  of  3.35 ;  and  from 
1830  to  1840,  of  3.20 ;  exhibiting  an  average  ratio,  firom  a  calculation  of 
the  dififerent  census  periods,  of  3.41.  We  placed  the  average  ratio  in  this 
report,  of  the  probable  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  and  val- 
leys of  the  western  rivers  and  lakes,  at  4  per  cent.  We  stated  our  rea- 
son for  elevatiog  the  general  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  whole  United  States ; 
we  still  hold  our  reasoning  to  be  correct.    But  in  the  present  instance,  we^ 
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are  disposed  to  place  that  ratio  at  the  lowest  miiitmum  rate.  TheD,  in  thu 
calculation,  we  will  compate  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  throughout 
the  whole  tJnited  States,  namely,  3.41  per  cent.  Every  one,  though,  must 
be  aware  of  the  local  advantages  of  the  different  sections  of  this  Union, 
and  that  no  portion  of  it  possesses  them  in  such  a  great  degree  as  those 
which  have  occupied  our  attention. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  (we  allude  to  the  whole  region  he- 
tween  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains)  contains  about  1,000,000 
square  miles.  Now,  supposing  that  two-thirds  of  this  be  good  arable  land, 
we  have  for  the  result  666,666  square  niiles,  capable  of  the  highest  culti- 
ration,  and  endued  with  a '  degree  of  fertility  which  appears  almost  inex- 
haustible. The  population  of  the  feitile  portions  of  Europe  is  estimated 
at  110  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Now,  we  have  numbered  the  square 
miles  of  fertile  lands  of  the  great  valley  to  be  666,666.  This,  according 
to  that  calculation,  will  suppose  the  great  vaUey  capable  of  sustaining 
73,332,260  persons.  We  have  not  put  too  high  an  estimate  on  the  ability 
of  this  valley,  in  comparing  it  with  the  fertile  plains  of  Europe.  Indeed, 
as  &r  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  in  question,  the  valley  has  greatly  the 
advantage,  a  greater  portion  being  still  clad  in  its  primeval  forest.  It 
has  another  tulvantage :  the  great  facilities  of  exporting  their  produce, 
thereby  adding  to  their  commerce,  which  is  the  fountain  of  wealth,  whidi 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  very  much  in  want  of.  It  may  be  said,  that 
those  countries  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  canals  and  railroads; 
but  these  are  expensive  vehicles  of  transportation,  creating  for  their  com- 
pletion an  immense  national  debt,  and  cannot  compare  with  the  ready 
cheapness  of  these  waters,  which  nature  has  made  to  gush  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate places. 

Now  in  Great  Britain,  whose  area  embraces  an  extent  of  1 19,924  square 
miles,  the  proportion  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  much  greater  than 
we  have  mentioned;  the  whole  population  of  that  country  being,  in 
1840,  26,782,445  ;  thus  making,  for  each  square  mile,  222  persons.  Ac- 
cording, then,  to  the  occupation  of  222  persons  to  the  square  mile,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  the  great  valley,  afler  throwing  aside  onethird  of  its  lands, 
which  we  think  too  much,  can  support  a  population  of  148,399,851.  From 
these  facts  the  future  grandeur  of  the  great  valley  may  be  estimated. 
That  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  amotmt  of  commerce 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  we  firmly  believe,  but  we  cannot  ascertahi 
the  proportioned  relationship. 

We  now  design,  as  our  closing  remarks,  to  show  the  connection  of  these 
great  rivers  and  lakes  with  each  other  and  with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We 
shall  not  here  speak  of  the  natural  connections  by  the  streams  and  straits 
of  nature,  but  only  that  of  the  canals  and  railroads  which  open  this  inter- 
national communication.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  connects 
Michigan  Lake  with  the  Illinois  river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi^ 
The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal^  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Wabash 
river,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio,  and  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi. 
Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Erisy 
and  Lake  Ontario,  which  embrace  all  the  principal  lakes,  are  all  connect- 
ed, one  with  the  other,  by  navigable  straits,  and  hence  have  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Mississippi  river.  There^  is,  likewise,  the  grett 
canal  from  Buffiilo,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Albany,  onthe  Hudson  river ;  thus 
leading  at  onco  to  the  ocean*    'JThe  number  and  names  of  railroads  wt 
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will  not,  for  want  of  space,  insert  Let  it  suffice  there  are  a  number  al» 
ready  completed,  and  many  in  an  advanced  state,  which  are  forming  a 
connection  with  each  other,  and  opening  a  more  direct  communicatioa 
with  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Mississippi  rirer.  Thus,  we  see,  these  difier- 
ent  climes,  so  widely  remote,  have  an  intimate  association.  They  are 
brought  togetlier,  though  so  far  separated  in  the  distance ;  contributing  to 
each  other  their  aid  and  assistance,  provoking  a  thirst  for  conmierciai  pur- 
suits, and  adding  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 


Art.  IT.— COHHEICE  OF  FIANCE  IN  1846. 

▲    OSNSBAL  KBTISW  OF  THE   COXMSKCB  OF  FRANCS  WITH  ITS  COLOlfUS, 
AND  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1846.* 

In  former  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  we  have  presented  to  our  readers 
the  analytical  results  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  French  department  of 
customs  for  the  years  1843,  1844,  and  1845.  We  are  now  enabled  to 
give  a  similar  analysis  of  the  Commerce  of  France  for  the  year  1846,  de- 
rived from  the  same  source. 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  some  explanatory  remarks  which  have 
accompanied  former  articles  upon  this  subject. 

The  term  "  General  Commerce,"  as  used  in  the  official  publications  of 
the  French  custom-house  department,  embraces  every  article  of  merchan- 
dise which  enters  or  leaves  the  kingdom,  whether  of  French  or  foreign 
production,  and  whether  intended  for  consumption,  transit,  or  re-export. 
•*  Special  Commerce  "  includes,  in  respect  to  imports,  only  what  is  to  be 
consumed  within  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  respect  to  exports,  only  merchan- 
dise of  French  production,  and  such  as  has  become  nationalized  by  the 
payment  of  duties  on  entry,  and  is  afterwards  exported. 

In  speaking  of  the  countries  from  which  merchandise  is  imported  or  to 
which  it  is  exported,  that  country  is  named  which  the  merchandise  last 
leaves  befbre  reaching  France,  or  which  it  first  reaches  after  leaving 
France.  The  place  of  production  or  of  ultimate  destination  is  not  re- 
garded. 

The  value  assigned  to  each  article,  in  the  following  estimates,  is  not  the 
price  during  the  year,  but  what  is  called  the  ^'official  value."  This  is 
the  average  price  for  a  series  of  years.  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that 
by  using  this  permanent  unit  of  value,  the  comparisons  of  the  commerce 
of  various  years  are  more  easily  made,  and  produce  more  exact  results. 

The  comparisons  are  made  with  the  results  of  1845,  and  with  the  aver- 
age annual  results  for  the  five  years  preceding  1846. 

General  and  Special  Commerce.  The  entire  value  of  the  general 
commerce  of  France  with  her  colonies  and  with  foreign  countries,  in  1846, 
was  2,437,000,000  fr.  Of  this  sum,  the  imports  comprised  1,257,000,000 
francs,  the  exports,  1,180,000,000  francs. 

This  result  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  general  commerce  for  1845  only 
by  about  10,000,000  francs.  Compared  with  the  average  annual  value 
for  the  period  of  five  years,  it  shows  an  increase  of  194,000,000  francs,  or 
9  per  cent. 


*  Tableau  G^n^ral  du  Commerce  de  la  France  avec  tee  Colonies  et  let  Puia 
Etrang^res,  pendant  Tannic  1846.    Psris,  bnprimerie  Rojale.  A<mtl847.   Folio,  pp.  504. 
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Coimidering  the  impoitB  and  exports  separately,  we  find  Aat  tbe  m- 
pwts  for  1846  only  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  1  per  cent; 
and  that,  compared  with  the  average  for  the  five  years,  the  increase  wai 

7  per  cent.  The  exports  were  nearly  1  per  cent  less  than  in  1845,  aid 
about  11  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  period  of  five  years. 

The  special  commerce  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  in  imports  and  ex- 
ports, to  1,772,000,000  francs.  This  is  68,000,000  francs,  or  4  per  eenl 
greater  than  the  amount  for  1845,  and  182,000,000,  or  11  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  five  years.  The  amount  of  foreign  merchandise 
imported  for  consumption  exceeded  by  64,000,000  francs,  or  7  per  ceot, 
and  76,000,000  francs,  or  9  per  cent,  respectively,  these  two  terms  of  com- 
parison. The  amount  of  French  products  exported  exceeded  these  terms, 
respectively,  by  1  per  cent  and  14  per  cent. 

CoMMBBCB  BIT  SBA  AUB  BT  LAND.  The  general  commerce,  amount- 
ing, as  we  have  seen«  to  2,437,000,000  firancs,  was  divided  between  the 
two  modes  of  transport  as  follows  : — 

Commeree  by  sea 1,755.000,000  francs. 

"         by  land „ 683,000,000      «• 

The  proportion  of  these  (72  per  cent  to  28  per  cent)  was  the  same  as  in 
1845.     It  had  varied  but  little  for  six  years. 

The  imports  by  sea  advanced  2  per  cent  or  7  percent,  according  as  we 
compare  them  with  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year,  or  with  the  aversgs 
for  the  five  years.  The  imports  by  land  were  1  per  cent  less  than  in 
1845,  and  7  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  five  years. 

The  value  of  the  exports  by  sea  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  1845, 
but  was  12  percent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  five  years.  That  <^ 
the  exports  by  land  was  2  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 

8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  five  years. 

The  ratio  of  the  two  modes  of  transport  was,  for  imports,  71  per  ceot 
by  sea  to  29  per  cent  by  land ;  for  exports,  73  per  cent  by  sea  to  27  per 
cent  by  land. 

CoxMEBCE  BT  SEA.  The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea, 
ID  1846,  was,  as  before  stated,  1,755,000,000  francs.  Of  this  amount, 
829,000,000  fr.,  or  47  per  cent,  was  under  the  French  flag ;  926,000,000 
firancs,  or  53  per  cent,  under  foreign  flags.  The  proportion  of  the  French 
marine  was  3  per  cent  greater  than  in  1845,  and  15  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  for  the  hve  years.  That  of  the  foreign  marine  was  nearly  1 
per  cent  less  than  in  1845,  and  4  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for 
the  five  years. 

Out  of  829,000,000  francs,  (the  amount  under  the  French  flag,)  the 
commerce  prohibited  to  foreign  vessels  comprised  285,000,000  fianca. 
The  increase  was  in  the  commerce  open  to  all  the  world. 

Although  the  amount  of  the  commerce  limited  to  French  ships  was  tbe 
same  as  during  the  preceding  year,  there  were  some  changes  in  the  dif« 
ferent  branches  of  that  commerce.  The  trade  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies  of  Bourbon  and  the  Antilles,  decreased  about  9  per 
cent ;  while,  in  the  trade  with  the  other  colonial  possessions,  there  was  tn 
increase  of  7  per  cent.     Tbe  grand  fishery  advanced  11  per  cent. 

Tbaub  with  vabious  countries.  Among  the  countries  with  wbick 
France  traded  in  1846,  the  most  important  (classed  according  to  the  valoe 
of  their  trade)  were  the  Uttlted  States,  England,  Switzerland,  the  Saidi- 
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ttiftn  Sttttetf  Belgium,  tlie  German  commercial  league,  Spain,  Russia, 
Turkej,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  exchanges  with  these  countries  con- 
prised  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  commerce  of  France  for  the  year. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States,  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ger- 
man Association,  decreased  from  3  to  4  per  cent  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  trade  with  Belgium,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Egypt, 
ike  decrease  was  respectiTely  10,  16,  and  22  per  cent. 

The  commerce  with  the  Sardinian  States,  Spain,  Russia,  the  Two  Sici- 
lies,  Austria,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Sweden,  was  on  the  increase. 

Of  the  colonies,  the  trade  with  Algeria,  Senegal,  the  French  posses- 
sions in  India,  and  Cayenne,  showed  an  upward  movement  of  7, 4, 17,  and 
10  per  cent  respectively.  The  exchanges  with  Martinique,  Guadaloupe, 
mud  Bourbon,  were  4,  15,  and  9  per  cent  less  than  in  1845. 

CouNTBiBs  IMPOSTBD  PROM.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1846  amounted  to  154,000,000  francs.  Of  this,  the  merchandise  im- 
ported  for  consumption  comprised  141,000,000  francs.  Compared  with 
tbe  preceding  year,  this  shows  a  slight  advance  in  special  commerce, 
and  a  (ailing  off  in  general  commerce  of  11  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  England  amounted  to  132,000,000  francs ;  5  per  cent 
less  than  in  1845.  Of  this  sum,  79,000,000  francs  belonged  to  the  depart- 
ment  of  special  commerce ;  8  per  cent  less  than  the  preceding  year. 
Spun  flax  and  hemp  covered  8,000,000  of  this  decrease. 

From  Belgium,  the  imports  amounted  to  125,000,000  francs  in  general 
commerce,  and  102,000,000  in  special  commerce  ;  a  decrease  of  8  and 
13  per  cent  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  imports  from  the  Sardinian  States  amounted  to  1 17,000,000  francs ; 
81  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  country,  holding  tbe 
fourth  place  in  the  general  commerce,  stands  second  in  the  special  com- 
merce  of  imports.  The  latter  amounted  to  108,000,000  francs  ;  58  per 
cent  more  than  in  1845. 

The  general  imports  from  Switzerland  amounted  to  104,000,000  francs, 
Tery  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  special  imports,  to 
30,000,000  francs ;  11  per  cent  more  than  in  1845. 

In  the  general  imports  from  the  German  Association,  (amounting  to 
75,000,000  francs,)  there  was  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  The  special 
imports  amounted  to  48,000,000  francs,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  imports  from  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Spain  advanced,  in  general  com- 
merce, 16,  3,  and  8  per  cent ;  in  special  commerce,  48,  Id,  and  13  per 
cent,  respectively. 

The  imports  into  France  from  all  other  foreign  ^countries,  except  Egypt, 
the  Barbary  States,  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Uruguay,  the  Dutch  East  india 
settlements,  and  Greece,  were  greater  than  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Tbe  general  imports  from  the  colonies  of  Bourbon,  Guadaloupe,  and 
Martinique  decreased,  compared  with  1845,  19,  25,  and  21  per  cent. 
Tbe  special  imports  decreased  12,  18,  and  6  per  cent. 

Countries  kxpoktrd  to;  The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
States,  in  1846,  was  150,000,000  francs  ;  being  7,000,000,  or  5  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1845.  Of  this  amount,  the  products  of  France  comprised 
100,000,000  francs  ;  4  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

To  EngUind,  the  general  exports  amounted  to  147,000,000  francs; 
1,000,000  less  than  in  1845  ;  the  special  exports,  to  113,000,000  francs ; 
3  per  cent  mots  than  in  tbat  year. 
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The  exports  to  Algeria  are  constantly  on  the  increase.  In  1846,  they 
were,  in  general  commerce,  107,000,000  francs ;  in  special  commercOv 
95,000,000  francs ;  to  99,000,000  and  89,000,000  in  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  to  Switzerland  fell  off  6  per  cent  in  general  commerce,  and 
5  per  cent  in  special  eommerce. 

In  regard  to  other  countries,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  Spain* 
the  German  Association,  the  Sardinian  States,  Russia,  the  Two  Siciiieat 
Egypt,  Hayti,  New  Grenada,  and  Venezuela.  The  exports  to  Belgioin 
fell  off  16  per  cent ;  to  the  Low  Countries,  31  per  cent ;  to  Turkey,  13 
per  cent ;  to  Austria,  20  per  cent ;  and  to  Portugal,  21  per  cent  There 
was  a  decline,  also,  in  the  exports  to  Chili,  Mexico,  Peru,  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  Uruguay,  Greece,  Norway,  and  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  There  was 
an  improvement^  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  export  trade  to  all  the  colonies, 
except  Guadaloupe. 

Imports.  The  imports  are  divided  into  three  classes  : — ^raw  materials 
for  manu&cture,  objects  of  consumption  in  their  natural  state,  and  manu- 
Pictured  articles.  The  value  of  the  raw  materials  imported  during  the 
year,  was  721,000,000  francs.  Of  this  sum,  the  special  commerce  cover- 
ed 608,000,000  francs.  These  resulU  show  a  falling  off  of  6  per  cent  and  1 
per  cent,  respectively,  since  1845 ;  in  which  year  the  general  imports  of 
raw  materials  reached  768,000,000  fr.,  the  special  imports  612,000,000 
francs.  Compared  with  the  average  for  the  five  years,  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  2  per  cent  in  the  general  imports,  and  an  increase  of  2  per  cent 
in  the  special  imports. 

The  general  imports  of  objects  of  consumption  in  their  natural  state, 
amounted  to  310,000,000  francs ;  the  general  imports  of  roanu&ctured 
articles,  to  225,000,000  francs.  In  the  preceding  year,  the  value  of  these 
two  classes  of  imports  was  only  264,000,000  fiuncs  and  208,000,000 
francs.     The  excess  is  17  per  cent  and  9  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  special  imports  of  natural  objects  of  consumption*  amounted,  in 
1846,  to  254,000,000  francs,  while  in  1845  they  reached  only  188,000,000 
francs,  a  difference  of  35  per  cent.  The  amount  of  the  special  imports  of 
manufactured  articles  was  58,000,000  francs  ;  only  1  per  cent  more  than 
in  1845.  Compared  with  the  mean  value  for  the  period  of  five  years, 
there  was  a  marked  advance  in  the  importation  of  these  two  classes  of  ar- 
ticles, both  in  general  and  in  special  commerce. 

Among  the  law  materials  imported,  cotton  always  holds  the  first  rank. 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  this  article,  in  1846,  was  128,000,000 
francs  ;  1,000,000  francs  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  sum, 
115,000,000  francs  belonged  to  the  special  commerce;  7,000,000  firancs 
more  than  1845. 

Second  in  importance  during  this  year  were  the  imports  of  grain,  rep- 
resenting a  value  of  125,000,000  francs.  The  amount  imported  for  con- 
sumption was  100,000,000  francs.  The  general  import  of  this  article 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  average  general  import  for  the  ^yo 
years,  was  only  50,000,000  francs.  In  1845,  the  special  imports  fell 
short  of  16,000,000  francs. 

The  value  of  the  general  imports  of  silk  was  112,000,000  francs; 
77,000,000  francs  of  this  was  the  amount  manufactured.  The  excess 
over  the  corresponding  amount  for  1845,  was  4  per  cent  and  19  per  cent. 


he  general  imports  of  foreign  wool  were  only  43,000,000  firancs  ;  the 
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special  importf,  37,000,000  francs  ;  a  falling  off  of  40  per  cent  and  26 
per  cent  In  tbe  amount  of  foreign  coal  imported  for  consumption,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent. 

The  special  imports  of  colonial  sugar  were  only  50,000,000  francs.  In 
1845,  the  general  imports  amounted  to  04,000,000  francs ;  the  special 
imports,  to  57,000,000  francs. 

The  general  imports  of  oleaginous  seeds  sunk  from  53,000,000  francs 
to  26,000,000  francs;  the  special  imports  from  46,000,000  francs  to 
27,000,000  francs. 

The  value  of  the  general  imports  of  spun  flax  and  hemp  was  but 
20,000,000  francs  to  30,000,000  francs,  in  1845.  Of  this,  17,000,000 
was  the  amount  consumed  ;  11,000,000  less  than  in  the  previous  jear. 
The  &11ing  off  in  the  importation  of  hempen  and  linen  fabrics  was  about 
1,000,000  francs. 

The  imports  of  common  wood  advanced  10,000,000  francs  in  1846 ;  of 
cast  iron,  5,000,000  francs ;  of  flax,  4,000,000 ;  of  foreign  sugar,  rice, 
olive  oil,  and  machinery,  each  2,000,000.  In  the  following  articles  there 
was  a  decline — in  raw  hides,  of  6,000,000  francs;  in  copper,  of  4,000,000; 
in  fur  for  the  making  of  hats,  and  in  leaf  tobacco,  of  3,000,000  each  ;  in 
tallow,  of  2,000,000  ;  and  in  cattle,  of  1,000,000. 

Exports.  Of  1,180,000,000  francs,  (the  amount  of  the  general  exports 
of  the  kingdom  in  1846,)  natural  products  comprised  342,000,000  francs; 
manufiu^ured  articles,  838,000,000  francs. 

The  value  of  the  French  natural  prodocts  exported  was  186,000,000 
francs;  of  French  manufiu^tures,  666,000,000  francs. 

The  eeneral  exports  were  7,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  1  per  cent  below 
those  of  1845,  and  11  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  five  preceding 
years.  The  special  exports  were  1  per  cent  greater  than  in  1845,  and 
14  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  five  years. 

Compared  with  1845,  there  was  a  decrease  of  11,000,000  francs,  or  16 
per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  wine ;  of  1,000,000  francs,  in  brandy ;  6,000,000, 
in  grain ;  and  4,000,000,  in  seeds.  Madder  was  the  only  natural  pro* 
duct,  the  export  of  which  advanced.  The  exports  of  this  article  were 
14,000,000  francs,  in  1846,  to  13,000,000  francs  in  1845. 

Among  the  products  of  French  industry,  the  exports  of  fabrics  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  wool,  advanced,  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
12,000,000,  6,000,000,  and  4,000,000  francs,  respectively ;  spun  flax  and 
hemp  advanced  2,000,000  francs ;  manufactured  skins  and  clothing, 
3,000,000  francs  each.  In  the  exportation  of  toys,  mercery,  dyes,  ma« 
chinery  and  tools,  spun  cotton  and  wool,  there  was  an  increase  of  fix>m 
1,000,000  to  2,000,000  francs  each. 

The  exports  of  refined  sugar  were  7,000,000  francs  less  than  in  1845. 
Compared,  however,  with  the  averse  for  the  Rye  years,  they  show  an 
increase  of  6  per  cent.  The  exports  of  other  French  manu&ctures  varied 
but  little  from  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Transit  tradk.  The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  passing  through 
France,  in  1846,  was  202,000,000  francs  ;  10,000,000,  or  5  per  cent  less 
than  in  1845.  The  weight  was  570,685  metrical  quintals;  137,745  metri- 
cal quintals,  or  32  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

As  in  former  years,  the  most  important  articles,  in  value,  were  cottons, 
silks,  and  woollens.     These  comprised  74  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  weight,  grain  occupied  the  first  place.    Then  came  cotton,  metals, 
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sugar,  cofiee,  and  fiibrics  of  cotton  and  of  wool.  Tfae  transit  of  Belgian 
coal,  passing  through  the  French  canals,  rose  from  10,000  to  64,800  iDetri- 
cal  quintals.  These  articles  represent,  in  weight,  about  three-Mhs  of  die 
transit  trade.  In  cotton  and  coffee,  there  was  a  diminution  of  28  per  cent 
and  11  per  cent.  There  was  an  advance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  1&,  74, 
and  16  per  cent  in  the  transit  of  metals,  refined  sugar,  and  raw  sugar. 
The  transit  of  grains  was  double  that  in  1845. 

Switzerland,  England,  the  German  Association,  Belgium,  the  Sardinian 
States,  and  the  United  States,  are  the  countries  whose  products  cfaieflj 
nourish  the  transit  trade.  Ranked  in  a  different  order  in  importance, 
namely,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  England,  the  German  Associa. 
tion,  and  the  Sardinian  States ;  these  countries  also  received  the  greater 
portion  of  the  transit  merchandise  sent  abroad.  Brazil,  Spain,  and  Bel- 
gium also  received  a  considerable  portion  of  these  goods. 

Warehousino.  The  weight  of  foreign  merchandise  warehoused 
during  tfae  year  was  12,053,823  metrical  quintals  ;  being  2,126,191  me- 
trical  quintals,  or 21  percent  more  than  in  1835.  The  increase  in  grain 
was  2,190,815  metrical  quintals. 

The  value  of  merchandise  warehoused  was  707,000,000  francs; 
12,000,000,  or  2  per  cent  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

Apart  from  the  remarkable  movement  in  grain,  we  find  the  following 
variations  from  the  previous  year :  an  increase,  in  weight,  of  7  per  cent 
in  coal,  58  per  cent  in  metals,  26  per  cent  in  foreign  sugar  and  rice,  and 
25  per  cent  in  silk ;  and  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent  in  French  colonial 
sugar,  7  per  cent  in  cotton,  9  per  cent  in  exotic  wood,  88  per  cent  in 
oleaginous  grain,  24,  29,  10,  and  34  per  cent  in  leaf  tobacco,  wool,  fat, 
and  indigo. 

Both  in  value  and  in  weight,  the  warehouse  of  Marseilles  holds  the 
first  rank,  comprising  37  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  value,  or  49  per  cent 
in  weight.  The  warehouse  at  Havre  comes  next,  for  29  per  cent  in  value, 
and  19  in  weight.  Then,  in  order,  in  point  of  value,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Paris,  Nantes,  Dunkirk,  Cette,  and  Rouen ;  in  point  of  weight,  Paris, 
Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Cette,  Toulon,  Dunkirk,  Rouen,  and  Lyons.  Upon  the 
whole,  Marseilles  and  Havre  comprised  68  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount ; 
the  former  having  advanced  12  per  cent  in  value  and  51  per  cent  in  weight, 
and  the  latter  having  receded  10  per  cent  and  3  per  cent. 

Bounties.  The  treasury  paid,  under  the  head  of  bounties  and  draw- 
back, upon  the  export  of  national  products  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  grand  fishery,  the  sum  of  16,977,515  francs  ;  4,076,962  francs,  or  19 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1845,  and  14  per  cent  more  than  the  average  for 
theperiod  of  five  years. 

liie  principal  change  was  in  the  bounty  upon  refined  sugar.  There 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  export  of  sugar  produced  in  the  French  colonies, 
of  37,584  metrical  quintals,  and  in  that  of  sugar  produced  by  foreigners,  of 
16,591  metrical  quintals.  The  result  of  this  decline  was  a  diminution  <^ 
2,645,008  francs,  x>r  75  per  cent,  in  the  bounty  paid  on  refined  colonial 
sugar,  and  of  1,568,401  francs,  or  16  per  cent,  in  that  paid  on  foreign 
sugar. 

The  bounties  paid  on  the  exportation  of  woollen  and  cotton  fkbries  and 
spon  cotton,  increased  in  amount,  respectively,  6,  7,  and  19  per  cent. 
That  on  olive  oil  soap  decreased  41  per  cent  These  were  the  only 
ckanges  of  importance. 
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Cod  and  Whalk  fishery.  The  returns  of  the  graocl  fishery  amount- 
ed to  410,092  metrical  quintals  of  cod-fish,  whale  oil,  and  bone  ;  IdytOG 
metrical  quintals,  or  5  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  of  cod-fish  with  a  bounty,  amounted  to  86,870  metrical 

Suintals ;  17,140  metrical  quintals  more  than  in  1845.     Of  this  amount^ 
lie  colonies  of  Gaudaloupe  and  Martinique  received  54  per  cent ;  Italy 
and  the  Levant,  37  per  cent. 

Rkceifts  of  the  Customs.  The  receipts  of  the  customs  amounted  to 
217,180,629  francs,  divided  as  follows : — 

Datieson  Imports » francs      153,914,490 

"        exports,  navigation,  &c^ 8,303,112 

Tax  on  tbe  oonsamption  of  salt 54,963,027 

This  amount  is  240,968  francs  less  than  the  receipts  lor  1845. 

The  duties  on  imports  produced  2,063,957  francs  more  than  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  diminutions  of  6,000,000  francs  on  French  colonial 
0Ugar,  of  8,000,000  on  wool,  of  2,000,000  on  spun  fiax  and  hemp,  were 
more  than  compensated  by  an  increase  of  4,000,000  on  grain,  3,000,000 
on  foreign  sugar,  2,000,000  on  cast  iron,  and  about  3,000,000  on  cofilee, 
cotton,  and  olive  oil. 

The  tax  on  salt  produced  3,129,258  francs  more  than  in  1845. 

The  receipts  were  divided  among  the  various  custom-houses  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Maneiiles...  40,128,000  francs,  or  19  pr.  ct. 

Havre 28,438,000       •*        13    " 

Paris 2133.000       •*        10    " 

NantesL 14.823,000       "         7    " 


Bordeaux. . . .  13,778,000  francs,  or  6  per  ct. 

Dunkirk 9,021,000       «       4     " 

Rouen 7,003,000       ••       3     " 

All  others...  82,687,000       "     38     " 


Navigation.  The  maritime  relations  of  France  with  her  colonies  and 
with  foreign  countries,  during  the  year,  employed  32,515  vessels ;  or,  to 
•peak  more  correctly,  that  is  the  number  of  voyages  made  by  vessels  laden 
with  merchandise.  The  total  measurement  was  3,925,000  tons.  These 
results  show  an  advance  of  8  per  cent  and  15  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
vessels  compared  with  the  previous  year  and  with  the  average  for  the  five 
years,  respectively,  and  of  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  in  tonnage. 

The  proportion  of  shipping  sailing  under  the  French  flag,  varied  but 
little.  In  1844  and  1845,  it  was  42  per  cent  of  the  number  of  vessels,  and 
39  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  The  increase  in  1846  was  1,120  vessels, 
measuring  137,000  tons.  This  changed  the  proportion  but  slightly.  The 
whole  number  of  French  vessels  in  this  calculation  (not  including  coast* 
ers)  was  13,779,  measuring  1,535,000  tons. 

The  number  of  French  vessels  employed  in  the  restricted  navigation* 
(hat  is  to  say,  in  the  trade  with  the  colonies  and  in  the  grand  fishery,  was 
3,667,  measuring  53,800  tons.  This  branch  of  the  marine  remained  sta- 
tionary. The  number  employed  in  the  unrestricted  navigation  was 
10,112,  measuring  997,000  tons  ;  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  in  number, 
and  16  per  cent  in  measurement,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  trading  With  France,  in  1846,  was 
18,736;  their  measurement,  2,390,000  tons.  In  1845,  the  number  was 
17,586,  measuring  2,174,000  tons.  The  increase  (7  per  cent  in  number 
and  10  per  cent  in  tonnage)  was  confined  to  the  trade  with  European 
countries. 

The  number  of  steam  vessels  employed  in  foreign  navigation  bad  been 
decceaong  for  some  years,  while  their  tonnage  hid  increased.    Ii|  1846| 
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there  were  employed  415  Bteamers  less  than  in  1845,  but  the  total  mem- 
surement  was  10,000  tons  greater  than  in  that  year.  The  diminution, 
however,  affected  only  foreign  steamers.  These  decreased  in  number 
590,  and  in  measurement  59,000  tons.  The  number  of  French  steamers, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  181,  their  measurement  69,000  tons. 

The  following  tables,  giving  the  trade  of  France  with  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Texas,  in  1846,  are  taken  from  the  French  official  report : — 


niFOSTS  FBOM  MSZIOO  AlTD  TSXAS  XATO  FRANCE  IM  1846. 


AftiolM. 


OBRSRAI.  COMMBKCB. 


(Quantity. 


Cochineal Jdlog.         107,421 

Dyewood 11,793,614 


VaDilla., 

Raw  bides. 

Mother-of-peari 

SarsapariUa , 

Jalap 

Pimento 

Indigo.. ^ 

Other  articles valao 


5,344 
90,616 
48,307 


8,903 

19.917 

1,608 


Total.. 


Cotton,  (from  Tezas).. 


Grand  total... 


ValiM. 
FVane». 

3,322,638 

2,358,722 

1,336,000 

138,279 

106,276 

86,424 

28,490 

27.884 

25.728 

57,675 

7.388,106 


tPCCIU. 
aoftntity. 

94,194 

6.858,757 

2,280 

89,861 

48,286 

30,445 

5,546 

3,506 

1,474 


OOmiKKCB. 

VbIm. 


13,882 


3,825,891 

1^71,753 

570,000 

133,856 

106,339 

91,385 

17,747 

4,908 

33,584 

54,965 

5,300;347 

84,968 

5,335;335 


EZFOBTS  FKOM  BDOICO  AMD  TEXAS  IHTO  FRARCI  IX  1846. 


AiUekt. 


Cotton  goods. kilo^. 

ffilk  goods 

'Woollen  goods 

Crockery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Paper,  books,  and  engravings..... 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Wines.. litres 

Tools  and  wroaght  metals... kilo^. 

Linen  and  hempen  &brics 

Aims 

Cutlery 

PeHumery 

Jewelry.. • 

Furniture .Talne 

Other  articles. 


OBMBRAL  COMXBBCB. 

Oaantity.            Vain*. 

■PBCIAL  COMXBmCB. 

aoBBttty.            ValM. 

IVmm. 

/V«Ky. 

116,861 

3,833,510 

91343 

3^45,500 

38.790 

3,351,834 

33,090 

1,599,338 

38.169 

831,906 

36,379 

788,507 

299,630 

576,693 

381,668 

511.535 

138,497 

465.796 

136,030 

458,998 

60,278 

463,340 

54,591 

413,708 

330,143 

335,518 

318,490 

328,00T 

68,722 

379,873 

63,890 

353,415 

12,475 

356,654 

7,832 

174,787 

28,372 

326,261 

13,348 

64.872 

14,820 

177,840 

14^78 

15.336 

31,583 

151.081 

31,583 

115.081 

303 

141,612 

301 

136,900 

105,140 

101,760 

1,319,669 

1,064,635 

Total., 


Vebret  ribbons  (from  Texas) 
Grand  total 


467 


10,396,715 
56,040 


467 


10,452,755  

uromn  fioh  thb  tnrrrxD  states  imto  frarcb  or  1846. 


8,365,347 

56,040 

8,331,387 


OBMBBAL  COMMBKCB. 


AitiolM. 


(ta&atUy. 


Cotton kilog.  67,909,634 

Leaf  tobacco 6^45,548 

Rice. 4.137.380 

Pig  lead- 3,253,045 

Golddusu 45,066 


Value. 

OoanUty. 

F^met. 

1224237.323 

60,759.675 

15.054,760 

8,090,496 

1,5134^08 

4.260.202 

1,463,870 

1,439.825 

1,351,980 

45,066 

•PCCIAL  COKMBBCB. 

Yaloe. 


109,367^15 

18,607,934 

1.563,431 

647,981 

1,361,980 
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>  flTATlS  INTO  FBAWOI  Of  1646— OUJITUiUlU. 

OnnmAL  OOMMBBOB.  tPBOtAL  ookmbbcb. 

Aftiokt.  Oaantity.  Vahi«.  aoBntity.  Valoe. 

Ftmius.  fV-««ef. 

Grmin,  (groond) Jcilog.  3,496,867  i;323.147  8,037,670  1,063,039 

PoCbA „ 1,994,936  1,196,543  3,507,870  1,504,799 

Hogs' iBid „ 9,158.474  1.187,161  1,635,468  899,507 

Rawhides^ „ 1,013,391  1.159,648  1.194,319  1,954,909 

Whalebone 990349  1,017,971  917.778  769,993 

RawtaUow 1.455,099  800,969  1,467,971  806^99 

Oak  ship  timber. pieoet  1,909,976  606.075  1,779.758  564,490 

Grain,  (ongroaiid) ^....Jitres  9.111,133  390,965  9,097,998  390,087 

Salt  provisioos Jdlog.  541,966  378,786  9,675  6,779 

Qnercitron 1,019,707  364,574  899,775  393,919 

Sillw. 3,046  399,356  4  348 

Coffee. 361,997  307,638  103,671  88,190 

Woollens 8,477  938,393  19  138 

Dyewoods 1,158,188  931.637  599.649  104,530 

Cottona. 6.416  179,557          

VotatUe  oils  or  ettences 5,385  168,890  9,457  79.600 

Tea 97,939  167.634  965  1,590 

Mann&ctared  tobacca 94,778  158,579  1,939  19,365 

Hope 113,778  149,993  13.898  17,985 

Fitch  and  resin 1,547,910  154,791  1.103.919  110.391 

Spermaceti 88,184  141,094  99.894  159^30 

Raw  yellow  wax. 68,049  136,098  46,173  99,346 

Coarse  sngtr.^ 974.088  197,403  9,434  1,104 

Pepper 80,567  119,794  59  73 

Other  artidesL „ 1,918,617        1,374,934 

Total 153,738336        141,156,898 

BZrOKTS  FIOM  HURCI  TO  THB  UldTID  STATES  VH  1846. 

OBBBBAL  COHXBBOB.  ITBCUJ.  COM MBBCB. 

Articlw.  Ooantky.  V«lo«.  Quntitj.  Valoe. 

SUk  goods Jtilog.  535,106  61,898.004  315,903  36,533.391 

WoolleQ  goods 1.097.055  97.559,504  897,065  90.960.019 

Cotton  goods. 589,593  14,775308  411.014  9,787.901 

Wines Jitres  11,099,579  4,307,547  10,398,038  4.008,809 

Linen  and  hempen  Abrics.iLUog.  61,198  3.769330  45.350  9,886,834 

Ptepared  skins. 81,606  3,353,556  81.597  3.350.346 

Crockery,  glass,  and  crysul 9,144,549  3,035331  9,118.960  9,996,754 

Mercery  and  battona 989315  9399.490  984495  9,545.509 

Raw  and  dyed  silk 98.705  9,510.675  1348  115,085 

Forforhats „ 58,434  9337360  5319  990,480 

Clock-work- Talne            9.101,715            107.191 

Brandy  and  Uquors Utres  9340348  1376,346  9345353  1,897368 

Volatile  oils  or  essences....  .kilog.  19314  1,961.400  16,379  1,637,900 

FoTnitore. ralue            1,510,098  6,480  1,069,480 

Pasteboard,  paper,  etc kilog.  369.808  1,486333  353,603  1,394314 

Madder,  ground  and  ongroond ...  1,376,114  1376,114  1376,114  1376.114 

Tkble  fruits 1,496359  1,199,077  1,141385  965393 

Straw,  braided  and  twisted 51334  1,136,349  1,787  30,843 

Perfamery 143,646  935,599  139,539  997,773 

Fashions  and  art  flowerB....Talae          840,691          837,131 

Jewelry kilog.  504  695,013  985  104,178 

Acid  of  potash  and  cream  of  tartar  388,439  679,756  988,041  504,071 

Toys. 100,111  579.690  97376  576,430 

Manufaetored  cork. 176.006  598318  98,496  85,488 

Prepared  skins. 78.707  491,087  74.547  460,731 

Wrought  metals 195369  463,193  194366  458,056 

Musical  instraments Talne          399370          389.690 

Straw  bats. 379340          140,486 

Ornamental  feathers. kilog.  3347  994399  8347  994399 
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SXFOBT*  FBOH  FIASCS  TO  THE  mOTO  flTATBS  V  1846— COilTlllUiDu 

•MKAaL  OOMMBRCB.  BTBCLU.  OOKMBmCK. 

AitMM.  Ooantitf.  Value.  Ooantitjr.  VmJbam, 

FrmmeM.  Fkrmmcs. 

Baskets Mog.  68,473  277.869  68.368  977.711 

Fnh.  sahed  or  in  oiL 104317  262.292  87.364  21d.41« 

dive  oil 140,870  238.969  1,739  2.95« 

DnigB. 32.551  233,165  32,284  230,4H 

Bloe  or  green 43.306  216.536  43,306  216.531 

Wrought  Btonei value        20337        201,257 

Other  articles 3.663,124        3«403,485 


Total 150,122,078        100,367,251 


Art.  T.— PASSAGES  IN  THB  LIFE  OF  A  HERCnANTi* 

mCLUDIlfG    SOJCB    ▲NECOOTES,  HIlfTS,   AND    MAXIMS.   THAT    MAT    BE    USEFUL   TO    YOXnm   MEM 
ABOUT  TO  COMMBlfCB   BUSINESS,  ETC. 

To  Fbeeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Eoitob  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  etc. 

On  reading  the  articles,  *'  Method  in  Business  " — "  Conditions  of  Suc- 
cess in  Business  " — "The  Trading  Morals  of  the  Times  " — in  your  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  for  March,  1648,  they  called  up  many  recollections  of 
occurrences  in  my  life,  of  which,  beginning  with  small  things,  forty-six 
years  have  been  spent  in  trade.  Trifling  as  they  are,  I  will  state  some  of 
them  as  faithfully  as  I  can  recollect,  although  at  the  expense  of  mock 
egotism. 

Without  more  than  one  retrograde  step  I  have  gradually  advanced  my 
property,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  a  competency  for  the  rest  of  my  life* 
And  while  I  congratulate  myself  for  the  manner  I  have  passed  these  years, 
and  for  the  successful  result,  I  cannot  but  have  some  sorrow  for  the  younc 
men  of  good  character  and  industrious  habits,  who  are  stepping  forwara 
to  take  my  place.  /  had  scope  and  encouragement,  and  but  little  capital ; 
and  they,  if  they  have  capita],  cannot  employ  it  with  the  same  prospect  of 
success.  The  profession  of  trade  has  become  crowded,  in  some  measure, 
perhaps,  because  merchandise  has  diminished  in  value,  and  less  capital 
req^uired  to  carry  it  on.  Too  many  farmers'  sons  leave  the  uncultivated 
laims  to  become,  as  seems  to  them  sure,  gentlemen  of  ease  and  opulence* 
They  flock  to  commercial  cities,  where  extravagant  expenses  soon  begioi 
and  adventurous  projects  far  outstripping  their  means.  The  lottery  of  lift 
has  begun  ;  live  to-day,  and  let  wealth  or  bankruptcy  come  to-morrow. 

There  is  less  honesty  and  less  prudence  in  business  than  formerly.  At 
the  time  of  my  commencing  trade  in  Boston,  I  cannot  recollect  a  single 
instance  when  "  Co.,"  representing  nobody,  was  added  to  a  name  or  firm ; 
nor  where,  on  a  dissolution  of  a  firm,  a  retiring  member  left  his  name  t« 
be  still  used,  and  not  leaving  his  responsibility. 

*  We  cheerfally  give  place  to  the  followlDg  conimunicatioQ  of  a  "  Boston  Merchant* 
of  Dearly  fifty  years*  standing,  who  by  system,  industry,  and  fidelity  **  to  all  acceptei 
trusts,*'  has  amassed  a  fortune,  and  kept  his  integrity  and  honor  untarnished.  In  a  prints 
note,  the  writer  modestly  says :  •*  You  have  liberty  to  insert  a  part — to  ahape,  change,  an* 
alter,  to  suit  yourself.  If  you  are  disposed  to  reject  the  whole,  I  shnll  think  you  do  it  that 
the  reputation  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  may  not  suffer,  and  shall  not  take  it  amiifr 
It  discloses  no  languishment,  notwithsUnding  it  has  run  to  so  many  numbers."  NotwiAf 
Handing  the  latitude  given  us  by  the  writer,  we  prefer  to  give  his  interesting  remixiisceoeet 
a  place  in  oar  pages  in  his  own  ikiniliar,  but  appropriate  langaage. 
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Credit  is  Coo  easilj  graated,  and  that  increases  the  number  of  imworthj 
ooes  to  receive  it.  The  usual  condition  of  auction  sales  used  to  be,  ap» 
proved  endorsed  notes  at  sixtj  and  nine! j  days ;  and  at  private  sale,  verj 
nupelj  was  four  months  given.  Now,  I  am  informed,  some  jobbers,  to  get, 
or  to  help  a  small  capital,  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  large  lots  of  do* 
niaatic  cotton  goods  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  months  without  interest,  and 
selling  them  for  cash  at  the  invoice  price.  To  owe  more  than  double 
one's  capital,  would  have  been  considered  wild  and  adventurous  beyoad 
common  prudence.  That  is,  if  he  had  910,000  for  capital,  he  might, 
witJi  considerable  prudence,  owe  for  purchases  920,000.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  a  firm  failed  in  Boston  owing  over  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  commenced  piece-goods  tri^e  with  a  doubtful  property,  esti* 
mated  at  only  9:^0,000.  In  1800,  and  many  years  since,  there  was  no 
necessity,  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  considered  uncivil  and  disreputa- 
ble, to  have  watched  stage-coaches  and  taverns  to  pick  up  a  new  cus- 
tomer; but  ^^tempora  mutantw^  et  cum  Hits  mutamur"  Competition  in 
trade  causes  many  annoyances,  and  some  ill  manners.  Even  the  hand- 
bills of  shopkeepers  and  artizans  encumber  tha  door-steps  of  dwelling* 
houses,  sometimes  are  thrust  under  the  door,  and  sometimes,  by  ringing 
the  bell,  put  into  the  hands  of  servants. 

I  recollect  an  incident  which  shows  how  the  estimated  value  of  money 
changes  by  circumstances ;  or  rather,  how  lightly  we  can  speak  of  a  sum 
tkat  was  once  mountainous.  In  Boston,  in  the  fall  of  1810  or  1811,  when 
a  great  pressure  for  money  existed,  a  merchant,  who  was  involved  in  the 
general  distress,  chanced  to  say,  that  at  that  moment,  it  was  his  belief 
there  were  in  Boston  one  hundred  individuals  and  firms  together,  who 
owed  sixty  thousand  dollars  each.  A  wise  man,  and  no  less  than  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, standing  by  and  hearing  this,  in  his  astonishment  de- 
clared, that  if  any  such  there  were,  it  was  certain  he  was  doomed  to  a 
fiiilure  and  ruin. 

As  to  ^  method  in  business,"  if  I  had  any,  it  was  simply  to  increase  my 
expenses  only  in  proportion  to  my  increase  of  property ;  and  in  making  en- 
gagements, to  be  sure  that  they  were  within  my  ability  to  perform.  I  never 
&iled  in  business,  and  never  suffered  my  note  to  lie  over  the  days  of  grace, 
anpakl,  more  than  three  times  in  mv  life ;  and  that  was  by  not  noticing  the 
iMervention  of  a  sabbath,  or  some  holiday.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  have  several  times,  in  a  great  scarcity  of  money,  paid  for  temporary  loans 
more  than  legal  interest,  once  8  per  cent  for  30  days ;  which  could  be 
considered  no  more  than  proper,  rather  than  my  creditor  should  make 
the  sacrifice,  and  I,  perhaps,  contribute  to  Jns  foilure.  It  would  have 
been  culpable  in  roe.  to  have  done  this,  had  I  not  known  my  resources, 
and  had  I  not  been  sure  that  sacrifices  of  this  kind  would  not  continue. 
Had  I  believed  or  feared  that  bankruptcy  would  result,  it  would  have  been 
my  duty  to  stop  payment  at  once,  that  a  better  dividend  be  made  to  credit- 
ors. I  obtained  the  money  by  my  single  note,  the  lender  relying  on  my 
honor  for  the  extra  interest.  In  such  cases  and  in  like  manner,  by  &ir, 
open  bargains,  money  ought  to  be  obtained  now,  without  a  studied  evasion 
of  the  law  against  usury,  and  the  agency  of  a  broker.  Of  all  my  cotem- 
poraries  in  trade,  I  am  quite  sure  nine-tenths  of  them  have  failed. 

When  I  commenced  trade  in  a  country  town,  I  retailed  English  chinti 
prints  for  seventy-five  cents  per  yard,  and  the  purchaser  perhaps  was  a 
gudy  who  could  get  for  a  week's  service  no  more  than  fiAy  cents.    Then^ 
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no  class  of  society  was  more  to  be  pitied.  The  having  such  a  new  gowm 
was  apparently  of  as  much  consequence  to  her,  as  the  building  <^  a  new 
bam  could  be  to  a  farmer.  The  same  class  of  girls  now  can  get  $1  75  to 
92  00  per  week,  and  purchase  as  good  a  gown  of  American  manu&etara 
for  15  to  20  cents  per  yard. 

During  those  forty.six  years,  I  have  had  opportunities  to  see  something 
of  the  various  eharacters  of  men.  I  have  found  and  dealt  with  many  hon- 
est  ones ;  and  with  some  so  iniquitous,  I  hardly  know  what  epithet  to  give 
them.  I  have  known  aild  suffered  by  several  young  men,  who,  to  nmke 
money  fiist,  started  in  the  art  of  swindling  and  fraud.  They  soon  became 
naanacled  fbr  life.  They  secreted  their  property  to  keep  it  from  crediton, 
thoughtless,  at  the  outset,  of  the  embarrassing  and  dreadfid  consequences. 
Their  characters  are  gone,  the  mark  is  put  upon  them,  and  they  can  no 
longer  say,  ^  there  is  none  to  make  me  afraid."  The  property  of  one  is 
perhaps  entrusted  to  a  friend ;  and  under  that  man's  name,  who  has  now 
become  particeps  criminis,  he  continues  to  do  business.  He  is  thus  in 
bondage,  and  in  turn,  perhaps,  gets  swindled  himself^  the  trustee  becoming 
faithless  or  fails.  Henceforth  he  can  no  longer  walk  forth,  with  the  bold- 
ness of  innocence,  amone  the  honest,  busv  men  of  commerce.  Abashed 
at  their  glance,  he  holds  his  head  low,  and  says  to  himself  My  dishoiwsiy 
has  brought  me  to  this. 

What  can  be  thought  of  a  debtor,  who,  having  been  indulged,  very  in- 
conveniently,  many  years  beyond  his  promise,  in  the  non-payment  of  his 
note,  should  refuse  to  pay  yearly,  that  is,  compound  interest^  because  well 
aware  that  it  couki  not  be  recovered  by  law  ?  I  have  been  obliged  to 
yield  to  some  such  personages  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  the  cases  were  nol 
very  numerous.  Would  you  not  say  it  was  a  snudl  thing,  and  very  iodi- 
cative  of  the  character  of  the  man  ?  Would  you  not  have  said  that  in  suck 
cases,  you  would  have  kept  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  and  your  eyes  oa 
Mn,  until  he  left  your  premises  ?  His  conduct  militates  with  what  I  am 
toki  is  a  maxim  in  law — *'that  no  man  shall  profit  by  his  own  wrong.'^ 

Legislators  do  sometimes  unintentionally  aid  the  fraudulent.  A  State 
in  New  England  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  substituted  the 
trustee  process  as  an  equivalent.  The  consequence  is,  the  debtor  contem- 
plating  a  fraud  collects  his  claims,  or  gets  them  into  negotiable  notes,  puts 
all  his  property  in  his  pocket,  and  then  bids  defiance  to  his  creditor, 
there  being  no  imprisonment  and  no  insolvent  law.  It  seems  to  lue 
that  a  wise  legislator  would  make  the  law  that  the  poor  man  may  be  libe^ 
rated  immediately  on  his  oath  of  poverty ;  and  if  he  would  not  take  the  oalb, 
nor  pay  the  demand  to  the  officer,  nor  assign  his  property  for  the  benefit 
of  all  his  creditors,  he  should  be  committed  to  dose  confinement 
,,  In  these  adversities  of  creditors,  there  is  a  glimmering  of  comfort  ia 
prospect.  It  has  become  more  fashionable  for  an  unfortunate  debtor,  after 
having  been  discharged  for  a  proportion  of  his  debt,  and  afterwards  sac- 
eeeding  in  business,  very  conscientiously  to  advance  and  pay  eveiy  cent 
of  the  balance,  with  interest.  In  this  respect  I  have  not  been  fortunate, 
because  I  belong  to  ancient  days.  I  have  lost  by  bad  debts,  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  interest  was  added,  from  9100,000  to  9150,000,  and  never 
met  with  more  than  one  of  these  conscientious  debtors.  He  was  dt8« 
charged  for  50  per  cent  of  a  debt  of  about  $500,  and  afterwards  vokm- 
tarily  paid  25  per  cent  more.     He  now  appears  to  be  in  suecessfol  bust- 
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ness,  and  may  sometime  pay  the  remainder.     But  whether  he  will  or  not, 
I  look  on  him  with  great  favor. 

In  mj  first  calls  on  attornies  for  assistance  in  collecting  debts,  if  I  re- 
collect rightly,  the  country  lawyer  charged  the  Boston  client  nothing,  the 
legal  fees  being  his  compensation ;  while  the  Boston  lawyer  charged 
something,  for  the  reason,  as  he  said,  because  he  did  not,  like  the  country 
lawyer,  get  travelling  fees.  Soon,  however,  the  country  lawyers  charged 
the  plaintiff  1  per  cent  on  amount  collected,  as  .they  alleged,  for  the  risk 
in  the  custody  and  transmission.  It  proved  to  be  a  plant  of  rapid  growth. 
It  ^oon  got  up  to  2i  per  cent ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  the  sum  hap- 
pened  to  be  small  and  the  transmission  difficult,  3  per  cent.  But  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  transmission  is  generally  by  drafls,  on  which  the  ex- 
change is  paid  by  the  client ;  and  here  arises  a  question.  Is  the  lawyer 
responsible  for  the  goodness  of  this  drafl?  In  consequence  of  this  progres- 
sion, the  legal  profession,  I  suppose,  has  become  as  crowded  as  that  of 
trade.  When  the  lawyer  is  admitted  to  the  bar,  I  am  told,  he  is  required 
to  make  oath  that  he  will  be  faithful  to  his  client ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have 
seen,  in  reversal  of  this,  the  practice  of  some  to  be  faithful  to  himself 
Who  has  not  seen  continuances  in  court  ?  in  all  probability,  l>ecause  the 
interest  of  both  the  opposing  attornies  was  promoted  by  them. 

Two  incidents  in  my  life,  small  and  of  little  importance  as  they  may 
appear  to  others,  have,  I  believe,  contributed  much  to  my  success  in  busi- 
ness. They  occurred  in  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  the 
first  about  the  year  1784. 

It  was  customary  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  is  now,  in  towns  where  there 
is  no  market,  for  farmers,  when  they  slaughter  a  calf  or  lamb,  to  distribute 
to  neighbours  a  part  of  the  carcass,  and  to  have  the  same  quantity  return- 
ed when  that  neighbor  chanced  to  kill  a  similar  animal.  On  a  morning 
when  my  father  was  killing  a  calf^  I  was  sent  to  Mr.  W.,  about  two  miles 
distant,  to  see  if  he  would  take  a  quarter,  in  the  customary  way  of  et- 
change.  On  my  way  I  met  his  son  John,  going  to  school,  and  told  him 
my  errand  to  his  father.  '*  Oh,"  said  he,  '*  my  father  does  not  want  any, 
because  he  is  killing  a  calf  this  morning,  himself."  I  thought  that  was 
sufficient,  and  returned  and  informed  my  father  that  Mr.  W.  did  not  want 
any.  Sometime  during  the  day  Mr.  \V.,  on  his  way  to  Boston  market, 
happened  to  call  at  my  father's  house  on  some  business,  and  being  pre- 
sent, I  heard  my  father  say  to  him, ''  It  seems  you  did  not  want  any  veal 
this  morning."  *'  Yes,"  he  answered,  **  I  shouki  have  been  glad  to  have 
received  some,  for  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Boston  with  veal."    My  father 

turned  to  me  and  said,  ^  H ,  did  you  not  say  that  Mr.  W.  did  not 

want  any  veal  1"  "  Yes,  sir,  because  John  told  me  his  father  was  killing 
a  calf  and  did  not  want  any."  '^  Next  time,"said  he,  ^^do  your  errand  more 
faitJifvUy,  as  I  direct  you.^*  I  saw,  at  once,  the  consequence  of  not  doing 
an  errand  well,  and  that,  together  with  the  nianner  and  mildness  of  the 
reproof  made  an  unforgotten  impression  on  my  mind.  It  seemed  a  mys- 
tery, that  misconduct  of  such  magnitude  should  pass  with  so  little  of  a  pun- 
ishment. Ever  aflerwards,  when  I  had  business  of  any  importance  to 
transact,  I  was  admonished,  by  recollecting  this  occurrence,  to  do  it  faith- 
fblly  and  thoroughly. 

In  speaking  of  punishments,  I  remember  it  was,  in  those  days,  the 
maxim  and  practice  to  ^ spare  not  the  rod  ;"  and  how  well  adapted  to  such 
tunes  was  the  master  of  a  school  that  I  was  obliged  to  attend.    He  was 
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an  Englishman ;  and  because  he  was  an  excellent  penman,  and  cony 
teach  reading  and  cyphering,  he  was  considered  by  parents  a  parage 
He  was  passionate  and  tyrannical,  and  got  even  parents  under  such  sob- 
jection  that  no  one  dared  to  complain  of  his  abuse  of  their  children.  He 
always  had  by  his  desk  a  couple  of  saplings  of  birch  or  walnut,  about  six 
feet  long.  With  these,  for  the  most  trifling  things,  he  flogged  a  tenth  pait 
of  the  boys  daily,  and  no  parent,  as  I  ever  knew,  disapproved  of  it» 

I  do  not  forget  that  (he  lad  John,  whom  I  met  going  to  school,  becane 
a  police  magistrate  in  tRe  city  of  New  York,  and  continued  in  office  nodi 
the  decline  of  health,  or  his  decease.  He  was  always  remarkable  fix*  hii 
innate  gentlemanly  manners  and  prepossessing  address. 

The  other  incident  occurred  in  my  more  advanced  age,  ivhen  I  wii 
about  entering  into  business  life.  A  son  of  Mr.  M.,  a  neighbor  of  mj 
Other's,  happened,  with  my  myself^  to  be  waiting  (or  a  passage  in  the  sane 
stage,  he  for  Harvard  College,  and  I  for  Boston.  On  the  way  the  &liier, 
Mr.  M.,  wished  an  errand  done.  It  was  committed  to  me,  much  to  vb^ 
surprise,  judging  that  his  son  could  do  it  as  well  as  I.  This  excited  oj 
pride,  and  my  reflection  was,  that  somehow  or  other,  I  had  got  a  character 
of  trustworthiness,  and  if  so,  I  ought  to  be  ambitious  to  retain  it.  I  fc- 
solved  and  adopted  this  motto,  semper  JidelU.  Thence  I  have  had  these 
Mentors  before  me : — 

do  what  tou  cxtdertakb  thorouqhlt. 
Bb  faithful  ih  all  aoo£Ptkd  trusts. 

I  am  satisfied  they  have  served  me  well  threescore  years. 

I  have  seen  the  captured  army  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  third  revolution  m 
France.  Between  these  extremes  what  an  epoch  !  What  a  field  for  ibe 
historian !  Such,  so  abounding  in  extraordinary  events,  cannot,  and  pro- 
bably never  will,  be  found  in  history. 

These  reminiscences,  Mr.  Hunt,  show  some  changes  which  time  Ii« 
wrought,  and  I  oflTer  them  with  some  remarks  for  your  Magazine,  doubt- 
ing, nevertheless,  whether  they  are  adapted  to  its  dignity  and  circulat/oo. 
of  this  you  must  be  judge.  A  Boston  Mebchant. 
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Na  IV.— LYONa 

rinVATIOII  or  LTONff— KBAVt  OV  COMK UMICATIOH— t1IPOmT»--MAIIirPACTV1tBf— CARBIAOM— CS***^ 
VBOVUCTt— PAIMTBD  PAPBR-^ABinni— nWeLAn— OBOHILLA— 80rT  •OAr'BBBB  AMD  m^OfM^ 
■AVfl— JBWBLBT  AND  OOLD  OBltAMBMTS— LBATIIBR— DTSf—IBON  POVKTCUBB^IlAOHiaBRV*  ■**■" 
QOhD  LAOB.  THRBAD,  BTC— tlLKl^COMMBBClAL  AMD  IBDVtTRIAL  BaTABLMEMBBTl  ■l>K""*^ 
RABCB— UtDUITRlAL  CORPORaTIOMB— M BAHt  OP  TRAHtPOBTATlOIt— BCBOOU. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  articles  which  we  publish  under  the  above  tttler 
to  describe  the  great  centres  of  the  trade  of  Europe.  This  cannot  weil  ^ 
done,  unless  we  include  in  our  sketches,  as  well  those  cities  whose  pr^ 
ducts  nourish  commerce,  as  those  whicli  are  especially  engaged  in  ue 
carrying  trade.  We  shall  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  class  under  this  bw 
several  cities  whose  reputation,  like  that  of  Lyons,  depeada  rather  up^ 
their  manufactures  than  their  commerce. 

Lyons,  the  second  city  of  France  in  political  importance,  m  *"*JJ?J 
and  in  population,  is  doubtless  the  firat,  in  tho  extent  of  those  mtov^ 
tures  which  are  its  distinguishing  characteristics.    It  is  situated  ofKNi  ^ 
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Ulls  and  a  aarrow  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone, 
in  bngitude  2''  29'  9"  East  from  Paris,  latitude  45'  45'  58"  North.  It  is 
fintanl  119  leagues  S.  S.  E.  from  Paris,  and  84  leagues  N.  W.  from  Mar- 
■eilles.     Its  population  is  about  200,000. 

Means  op  Coxmunicatiok.  Lyons,  seated  on  two  navigable  rivers, 
which  open  to  it  a  communication  with  the  North  of  Europe,  and  with  the 
Mediterranean,  has  become  an  immense  entrep6t  of  the  merchandise  of 
the  North  and  the  South.  It  is  the  point  where  the  principal  routes  meet, 
which  connect  Parts,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Italj, 
mod  Auvergne.  Two  royal  roads,  of  the  second  class,  running  from  Paris 
to  Switzerland,  and  the  soath  of  France,  pass  through  the  city.  A  rail, 
road,  twelve  leagues  in  length,  connects  it  with  the  cities  of  JRtt^  de  Gier 
and  SahU  Etietme,  Nothing  is  wanting  to  fiicilitate  transportation  to  and 
from  Lyons,  by  land,  but  a  more  direct  route  to  Nantes  and  Bordeaux. 

To  these  means  of  communication,  must  be  added  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  contribute  to  the  commerciid 
prosperity  of  the  city.  Provence,  Languedoc,  Bordeaux,  Sardinia,  Spain, 
and  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  send  to  it  the  greater  part  of  their 
products  by  the  Rhone. 

These  rivers  are  navigated  by^  steamboats,  and  by  boats  towed  by  horses 
and  oxen.  Their  navigation  is,  however,  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
want  of  water,  and  that  of  the  Rhone  by  the  formation,  during  southerly 
gales,  of  sand-banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Imports.  The  principal  articles  received  at  Lyons,  for  consumption 
and  for  re-export,  are  wines,  brandy,  liquors,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  soap,  rice, 
salt,  cotton,  soda,  rushes,  coffee,  indigo,  sulphur,  refined  sugar,  lead,  mad- 
der, dye-woods,  and  crockery- ware  of  all  kinds.  From  Switzerland,  by 
the  Rhone,  come  rafls  of  fir  for  building,  fire-wood,  wines,  apples,  stone, 
lime-stone,  and  bitumen.  From  the  South,  by  the  same  river,  come  lead, 
soda,  sugar,  dye-wood,  various  manufactured  articles,  sulphur,  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  sand  for  the  making  of  glass,  clay  for  the  brick- kilns,  salt, 
madder,  wines,  brandy,  and  liquors.  Between  60  and  70,000  kilograms 
of  merchandise  are  transported  to  Lyons,  upon  this  river,  annually. 

By  the  Saone,  and  the  canals  connected  with  it,  Lyons  receives  rafls  of 
wood  for  house  and  ship-building  and  for  fuel,  bark  for  the  tanneries, 
gypsum  for  the  plaster  factories,  hay,  straw,  wheat,  oats,  iron,  minerals, 
charcoal,  bricks  and  tiles  from  Verdun  and  Thil,  and  fish  from  the  lakes 
of  Basse- Bresse. 

The  amount  of  cotton  annually  arriving  at  Lyons,  is  50,000  bales,  ct 
an  average  weight  of  100  kilograms  per  bale.  Of  this  amount,  6,000 
bales  are  sent  to  Switzerland ;  24,000  to  Alsace,  and  20,000  go  to  supply 
the  spinning-mills  of  Beaujolais. 

The  exports  of  Lyons  are  the  products  of  her  manu&ctures,  of  the  most 
important  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

Manupactuhbs.  The  great  source  of  the  wealth  of  Lyons,  is  its  man- 
nfiu^turing  industry.  Its  principal  manufactured  products  are  silk  goods, 
laces,  hats,  dyes,  jewelry,  cutlery,  leather,  carriages,  glass,  plaster,  lime, 
beer,  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels,  wrought  metals,  chemical  products, 
glue,  varnish,  liquors,  bonnets,  painted  paper,  cotton  prints,  and  bleached 
linens. 

CABBiAeBs.    Light  carriages  of  all  kinds  are  mamifactm^  at  Lyons 
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with  great  taste.     Besides  these,  all  the  large  diligeDces  used  on  the 
roads  to  Strasburgh,  Marseilles,  Valence,  Bordeaux,  ^.,  are  made  here. 

Painted  Paprb.  Lyons  has  but  three  manufactories  of  painted  paper, 
but  their  products  are  of  the  choicest  kind.  The  principal  markets  of  this 
article,  are  Provence,  Italj,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Spain. 

Chemical  Products.  Three  immense  establishments  are  devoted  te 
the  manufacture  of  various  acids,  of  ammonia,  of  sulphates  of  soda  and  of 
zinc,  &c.,  &C.  They  consume  large  quantities  of  the  copper  pyrites  of 
Chessy.  From  this  mineral,  which  was  formerly  thought  unproductife, 
sulphur  is  obtained,  which  is  used  in  making  sulphurous  ackl.  WheneTer 
the  price  of  sulphur  is  high,  this  mineral,  &ough  by  no  means  rich,  is  is 
great  demand. 

The  acids  manu&ctured  here  compete,  in  the  markets  of  Lyons,  witk 
die  products  of  Marseilles  and  Paris.  They  are  used  by  purifiers  of  oil, 
curriers,  makers  of  mineral  water,  and  printers  of  cloths,  and  in  the  dj^ 
houses  of  Lyons  and  Saint  Etienne,  the  glass-houses  of  Givors  and  Rive 
de  Gier,  and  the  paper-mills  of  Annonay.  These  manu&ctares  are  con- 
stantly on  the  increase. 

Varnish.  All  kinds  of  varnish  are  manufactured  at  Lyons,  and,  espe- 
cially, fine  alcohol  varnish,  of  which  there  is  no  manufactory  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  This  article  is  used  only  at  Lyons  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring departments,  in  Switzerland  and  in  Piedmont.  The  noanu&ctures 
of  varnish  produce  a  value  of  200,000  francs  a  year. 

IziNOLAss.  This  article  is  obtained  at  Lyons  by  the  Italians,  who  exD- 
ploy  it  in  cookery;  the  confectioners  use  it  in  making  jellies.  At  Saiot 
Etienne,  it  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  ribbons ;  and  at  Lyons,  in 
that  of  the  most  delicate  silk  stufis,  such  as  satin. 

OscHiLLA.  This  city  is  almost  the  only  place  in  France  where  orchills 
is  manufactured.  A  few  factories  have  been  established  at  Paris,  but  with 
little  success.  At  Lyons,  there  are  eight  factories,  producing  annually 
about  525,000  kilograms,  valued  at  1,300,000  francs. 

But  a  small  part  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  dye-houses  of  the  city.  Al- 
most the  whole  is  sent  to  the  north  and  east  of  France,  and  to  foreign 
markets. 

Soft  Soap.  There  are  three  manufactories  of  this  article  at  Lyons, 
which  produce  an  annual  value  of  about  70,000  francs. 

Beer  and  Liquors.  The  beer  of  Lyons  has  a  high  reputation.  It  if 
in  great  demand  in  all  the  southern  cities  of  France.  In  1836,  the  amoant 
manufactured  at  the  breweries  within  the  city,  was  27,000  hectolitres. 
Nearly  an  equal  quantity  was  manufactured  in  the  environs. 

About  30,000  hectolitres  of  liquors  are  annually  made  at  Lyons. 

Hats.  Twenty  large  manufactories,  and  about  a  hundred  smaller 
ones,  are  employed  in  the  making  of  hats.  This  was  always  an  important 
branch  of  industry  at  Lyons,  and  formerly,  that  city  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
business.  The  establishment  of  manufactories  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  and  in  several  cities  of  France,  however,  has  materially  lessened 
the  importance  of  this  article  in  the  industry  of  Lyons,  where,  at  one  peri- 
od, 10,000  hats  are  said  to  have  been  made  daily.  At  the  present  time, 
about  400,000  are  made  in  a  year — 240,000  in  the  larger  ketones,  and 
160,000  in  the  smaller. 

Some  exports  of  this  article  are  e^cted  to  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Sa- 
voy, and  Spain,  but  these  are  not  large.     The  rabbit  fura  em[4oyed  in 
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dus  roano&cture  are  obtained  at  Parb ;  the  bare  and  chamois  furt,  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  The  materials  of  ailk  hats  are  prepared  at  Lyons. 
There  are  also  manufactures  of  hats  at  Ch&lons,  producing  25,000 ;  at 
8aint  Jean-de.rOsne,  l.%000 ;  at  Amay,  2,500 ;  at  Romans,  40,000 ;  and 
in  the  communes  of  Grigny  and  Mornant,  near  Lyons,  producing,  respec^ 
lively,  30  000  and  15,000  bats  per  annum. 

Jewbls¥  and  Gold  Ornamrnts.  There  are  about  6fly  goldsmiths' 
establishments  at  Lyons,  the  annual  value  of  whose  manufactures  is  over 
5,000,000  francs.  These  products  are  sent  into  all  the  neighboring  cities, 
to  the  southern  departments  of  the  kingdom,  to  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Italy, 
Spain,  di^.  There  are  also  fifteen  jewelry  establishments  in  the  city,  th« 
value  of  whose  products  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

The  manu&cture  of  false  jewelry  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at 
Lyons ;  more  extensively,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  city  of  France,  with 
the  exception  of  Paris.  Articles  of  this  manufacture  are  exported  to  Spain* 
Elgypt,  the  United  States,  the  East  Indies,  and  to  all  the  colonies.  Their 
annual  value  b  about  6,000  000  francs. 

Lbathbr.  The  hides  from  the  shambles  of  the  city,  and  from  Swit- 
zerland and  Alsace,  cow  and  calfskins  from  Franche-Comt6  and  Burgun- 
dy, and  skins  from  the  South,  are  all  manufactured  at  Lyons.  The  annual 
vakie  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  is  4,000,000  francs. 

Dyes.  Long  before  the  manufacture  of  silks  was  undertaken  at  Lyons, 
the  establishments  of  that  city  for  the  dying  of  woollens  and  thread,  had 
obtained  a  wide  reputation.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  dying  of 
tilks  was  commenced  there  by  immigrants  from  Genoa,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy.  In  a  short  time,  this  branch  of  industry  attained  so  great  a  ce- 
lebrity, that  nmnufactured  silks  were  sent  from  all  quarters  to  Lyons,  to  be 
dyed.  The  sale  of  these  silks  at  Lyons,  and  their  re-exportation,  how- 
ever, were  found  greatly  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  silk  factories  re- 
cently established  in  the  city.  The  export  of  dyed  silks  was  therefore 
prohibited.  But,  in  spite  of  this  prohibition,  and  of  the  number  of  dye- 
houses  established  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  it,  this  branch  of  industry 
still  progressed.  In  1501,  the  dye-houses  had  obtained  so  prominent  a 
place  among  the  manufactories  of  the  city,  that  corporate  rights  were  be- 
stowed upon  them.  In  1548,  at  the  entrance  of  Henry  II.  into  Lyons, 
their  number  was  500. 

Until  about  the  year  1780,  the  art  of  dying  was  guided  merely  by  prac- 
tice and  routine.  At  that  time,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  chemists,  and,  by 
the  akl  of  science,  it  made  wonderful  progress.  Since  then,  the  art  of  dy- 
ing ^ilk  fabrics,  thread,  chain,  dec,  with  various  shades  and  colors,  has 
been  discovered ;  madder,  a  home  product,  has  been  substituted  for  cochi- 
neal, in  dying  scarlet ;  an  extract  from  chesnut-wood  has  taken  the  plac^ 
of  gall-nuts }  and  Mogadore  gum  that  of  gum  Arabic,  for  dying  black;  and 
various  other  valuable  improvements  have  been  made. 

Of  course  this  manufacture  is  intimatelv  connected  with  that  of  silksp 
following  it  in  all  the  phases  of  its  prosperity. 

There  are  several  distinct  establishments  at  Lyons  for  coloring  thread. 
About  3,000  bales  of  cotton,  also,  are  annually  dyed  there,  though  only 
in  blue. 

Iron  Fovndribs.  There  are  six  principal  iron  foundries  at  Lyons* 
They  cast  wine  and  oil  presses,  wheels  for  wagons,  mills,  dec.,  cog.wheek, 
rmilings  for  balconies,  seats,  d^.,  d(c.     This  branch  of  industry^  ( 
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Ikbed  about  ^Urentf-fiFe  yean  ago,  bas  been  rapidly  increasing «Teri 
Tbe  cost  of  Ibe  irun  (which  is  obtained  in  Burgundy)  is  about  d5  Irsoci 
the  100  kilograms.  Its  average  price,  when  manufiictured,  is  55  filisM 
tbe  100  kilograms.  In  1888,  the  amount  manu&ctured  was  3,000,000 
kilograms* 

MccHAifics.  The  various  branches  of  Lyonnaise  industry  natural^ 
fiister  the  growth  of  tbe  mechanical  arts.  The  point  where  the  two  rifen 
meet,  and  the  railroad  to  Saint  Etienne  terminates,  is  covered  with  woik- 
jhops.  The  place  is  convenient  for  obtaining  fuel  and  raw  materials,  sad 
Ibr  the  shipping  oi  the  heavier  products  of  this  industry.  Here  are  to  be 
ibund  manufactories  of  articles  of  husbandry,  (in  which  new  inventions  oc 
cur  almost  daily,)  of  steam-mills,  engines,  &c.,  of  plaster  and  chemicd 
products,  a  gas-^ctory,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  city  is  lighted, 
and,  most  important,  numerous  metallurgic  establishments. 

Gold  Laos,  Tusbad,  btc.  The  manufacture  of  these  articles  at  Lj« 
ons  is  very  extensive,  though  its  importance  has  declined  within  tbe  teft 
fifly  years,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  Vienna,  Aleppo,  and  Ds- 
mascus.  In  France,  only  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Bordeaux,  are  engaged  is 
Ibis  manu&cture.  Its  products  are  gold  and  silver  lace,  gauze,  thread, 
church  ornaments,  military  equipments,  embroidery  for  court  dresses, 
spangles,  theatrical  costumes,  stuffs  f<)r  the  East,  gilded  furniture,  to 
These  articles  are  exported  to  the  East,  to  New  Orleans,  &c.  They  M- 
low  the  changes  of  the  silk  trade.  About  400  workmen  ara  employed  it 
their  manufacture. 

Silks.  The  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs  was  established  at  Lyons  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6fteenth  century,  by  Italians,  whom  the  struggles  between 
tbe  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines  had  driven  from  their  native  coustiy. 
It  was  fostered  by  Louis  XI.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  IV.,  and,  for  the  lait 
two  centuries,  has  been  the  leading  branch  of  the  industry  of  tbe  city,  ft 
bas,  however,  experienced  many  and  violent  revulsions,  from  tbe  chan^ 
in  the  political  relations  and  commercial  system  of  the  kingdom.  At  ibe 
most  active  periods  during  the  last  30  years,  it  has  kept  in  motion  t^OOO 
looms  within  the  city,  and  has  furnished  ialior  to  60,000,  and  support  to 
120,000  citizens.  Some  ide&  of  the  value  produced  may  be  derived  from 
the  fitct,  that  each  loom  produces  about  2,500  francs  a  year.  In  1836  and 
1837,  the  graat  commercial  revulsion  reduced  the  number  of  looms  in  Ly- 
ons, and  ito  neighborhood,  from  50,000  to  15,000.  At  that  time,  large 
wmbers  of  the  workmen  emigrated,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled 
with  mendicants — 85,000  individuals  applied  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Charity  for  assistance. 

About  one^tbird  of  the  silk  consumed  in  the  roanu^tures  of  Lyons,  if 
Imported  from  abroad  ;  the  remainder  is  indigenous. 

Not  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  products  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  Lyon 
is  consumed  in  the  kingdom.  Five-sixths  are  exported  to  Italy,  SpaiSf 
JSngland,  and,  above  all,  to  America. 

The  exporU  of  Lyons'  silks,  in  1835,  were  valued  at  122,000,000  fifanee; 
Ibe  amount  sold  for  consumption  within  the  kingdom,  was  20,000,000 
francs ;  making  the  total  value  of  the  silk  manufiu^ures  of  tbe  city,fi>r  tliat 
year,  142,000,000  francs.  The  value  of  silks  exported  from  all  other  pud 
«f  France,  during  that  year,  was  63,000,000  francs ;  showing  that  two* 
Ihirds  of  ^  .axports.Qf  tbis  article  from  the  whole  iungdom,  go  ffMi 
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Tlie  manufiM^res  of  silks  at  Lyons  are  In  the  hands  of  about  500  man* 
vfiteturers.  The  veajren  work  at  the  loom  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day  for 
a  bare  subsistence. 

COVMBSCIAL   AI«D  INDUSTRIAL   INSTITUTIONS.      LyOttS  pOSSeSSOS  a  trf. 

baoal  and  clutmber  of  commerce,  a  eonseU  de  pnuThommeSt  established 
to  decide  disputes  between  the  masters  and  workmen  in  the  &ctories«  ft 
4iureauof  the  principal  receipts  of  the  customs,  and  bonded  warehouses  for 
eoJonial  products,  for  forei^  articles  coming  from  the  ports  of  the  ocean 
Aikl  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  salt. 

Bank,  a  public  bank,  called  the  Bank  of  Lyons,  was  established  in 
4836,  with  a  capital  of  2,000;000  francs,  divkled  into  shaces  of  1,000 
francs  each* 

Insubancb*  There  are  at  Lyons  several  insurance  companies,  whieb 
take  risks  upon  lives  and  against  fice.  A  large  amount  of  merchandise  Is 
insured  ip  its  passage  over  the  rivers,  upon  principles  of  mutual  insurance. 

Industrial  Corporations.  The  revolution  destroyed  various  in- 
rfustrial  corporations,  wiiich  have  since  been  re-established.  These  are 
weighers  of  hay,  cutters  and  carriers  of  wood,  measurers  of  grain  and  char- 
coal, dischai^ers  and  towers  of  boats.  Their  privileges  are  conforred  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  Towers  are  allowed  from  50  to  100  francs  a 
boat,  according  to  the  state  of  the  water. 

MsANS  OF  Iransportation.  Diligences  or  other  carriages  leave  Ly. 
ans  daily,  for  Paris,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Strasburg  and  intermediate 
points,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  other  parts  of  Itiily.  Steamboats,  also, 
leave  every  day  for  ChliloBs,  Dijon,  and  Avignon.  These  last  make  the 
passage  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  in  twelve  hours  ;  enabling  passengers  to 
arrive  at  Marseilles  the  next  day. 

Schools.  The  EeoU  la  Mariimire  was  recently  founded  by  the  bountf 
of  Major  General  Martin,  a  citizen  of  Lyons,  who  died  in  the  United 
States.  220  scholars,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  are  admitted  there, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  the  simpler  branches  of  school  learning,  and 
in  chembtry  and  design,  in  their  application  to  manufoctures  and  ma- 
ehinery.  A  museum  of  machines,  bestowed  by  the  late  Mr.  Eynard,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  who  are  taught,  not  to  cofM^ 
machines,  but  to  design  them.  To  encourage  emulation  among  the  schol- 
ars, pecuniary  rewaids  ace  bestowed  monthly  upon  the  most  deserving* 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  its  scholars  to  become  intelli- 
gent workmen,  in  the  various  manufactories  of  the  city.  It  is  believed  to 
Stand  foremost  among  the  institutions  of  France,  established  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  General  Martia  was 
himself  a  child  of  the  people,  and  did  not  enjoy  those  advantages- of  early 
education  whk^  his  munificence  ,has  secured  to  his  young  countrymen. 

The  Ecole  det  Beaux  ArU^  or  de  Saint  Pierre,  was  foupded  under  the 
empire,  and  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  150  scholars  are 
instructed  here  in  the  fine  arts.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  fit  its 
pupils  to  become  designers  in  the  .silk  ketones.  Its  success  has  been 
-w*y  great. 
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ktU  TII^IADRT'g  WIND  AND  CURRENT  CHART. 

DIAWM   BY   LIBUT.   WILLIAM  B.    WHITHIO,  U.  S.  N. 

This  elegant  and  useful  work  relates  to  the  North  Atlantic,  and  is  i 
prised  in  eight  large  sheets. 

The  tracks  of  a  great  number  of  vessels,  crossing  the  ocean  in  varioia 
directions  and  at  different  seasons,  are  projected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  force,  set,  and  strength  of  the  winds  and  currents 
dailj  encountered  by  each.  These  results  are  presented  in  such  a  shape, 
that  the  navigator  tells  at  a  glance  how  the  prevailing  winds  are  in  any 
part  of  the  ocean;  In  fact  the  chart  is  so  arranged,  that  each  navigator 
who  uses  it  has  the  benefit  of  the  combined  experience  of  all  the  naviga- 
tors who  have  been  bound  on  the  same  voyage  before  him.  Old  seamen, 
who  have  examined  these  charts,  pronounce  them  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  of  (he  age  to  Navigation. 

It  is  Lieut.  Maury's  intention  to  prepare  similar  charts  for  all  parts  of 
the  three  great  oceans,  and  he  calls  upon  navigators  generally  to  asaist 
him  in  this  most  important  undertaking  by  furnishing  him  with  abstracts 
of  their  logs,  wherever  bound. 

To  secure  their  co-operation,  he  appeals  to  the  well-known  public  spirit, 
enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  American  ship-owners  and  masters,  and 
liberally  offers  to  furnish  (he  blank  abstracts  with  the  requisite  forms,  and 
to  present  every  navigator  with  a  copy  of  his  splendid  chart,  who  will  re- 
turn to  him  through  the  mail,  or  other  means,  at  Washington,  those  fbrmi 
properly  filled  up.  They  are  easily  kept ;  they  do  not  require  any  trou- 
ble beyond  that  of  writing,  in  the  appropriate  column,  the  position  of  tbe 
iship  every  day,  with  a  general  account  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  cur- 
rents daily  encountered. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  sailing  directions,  to  accom- 
pany sheets  1,  2,  and  3,  which  extend  from  40^  N.  to  the  Equator. 

The  chart  shows,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  usual  route 
of  vessels  bound  south  of  the  Equator  from  the  United  States,  is  too  far  to 
the  eastward*  The  distance  by  this  route,  called  hereafter  the  old  routk, 
is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  greater  than  it  is  by  the  Great  Circle,  or  neto 
route.  The  winds  by  the  old  route  are  also  more  baffling  and  variable 
than  they  are  by  the  new.  The  latter,  therefore,  has  in  its  favor,  less 
distance  and  better  winds. 

The  experience  of  the  numerous  navigators,  whose  tracks  are  laid  off 
on  the  chart,  shows  conclusively  that  the  best  route,  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  vessel  intending  to  cross  the  Equator  can  take,  is  to  cross  the  pa- 
rallel of  2Q°  N.  between  45*=»  and  48**  W.,  and  thence  to  strike  the  Equa- 
tor  anywhere  between  30°  and  34°  W.  It  is  clearly  established,  that  the 
average  passage  to  Rio  from  that  parallel  between  these  meridians  is 
about  22  days. 

How  long  will  it  lake  a  vessel  fi^om  Boston,  New  York,  the  Capes  of 
the  Delaware  or  Virginia,  to  reach  the  parallel  of  20°  between  the  meii. 
dians  of  45°  and  48°  W  ?  Fifteen  days  are  supposed  to  be  a  liberal  al- 
lowance. Thus  it  seems  probable  that  vessels,  by  taking  the  new  rtmlej 
may  bring  down  the  average  passage  to  Rio  from  more  than  Jifty  to  lest 
than  ybr/y  days. 

Beskles  the  greater  distance,  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  along 
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the  oU  rtmit  was  west  of  28^  between  the  parallels  of  3^  and  10^  N. 
Here,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  vessels  are  liable  to  calms,  light  variable 
winds,  and  squalls ;  whereas  the  ne|o  rolite  passes  through  no  such  re- 
gion. The  chart  shows  that  the  prevailing  winds  west  of  30^,  between 
the  tsame  parallels,  are  generally  good  steady  working  breezes  between 
N.  and  E. 

The  fear  of  encountering,  along  this  part  of  the  new  route^  strong  wester- 
ly <uirrents,  is  not  authorized  by  the  chart.  Neither  are  the  currents 
which  it  exhibits  south  of  the  Line,  sufficient  to  deter  any  tolerable  sailer 
of  thd  present  day  from  crossing  west  of  30^.  There  is  no  danger  of 
drifting  to  leeward.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rio  sheet  shows  that,  nine  timet 
out  of  ten,  the  winds  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  enable  vessels  from  32* 
on  the  Equator  to  clear  Cape  St.  Rogue. 

But  suppose  that  now  and  then  a  vessel,  after  crossing  so  far  to  the  west, 
ward,  should  have  to  tack  off  shore,  the  distance  has  been  shortened,  and 
it  is  better  to  contend  against  head  winds  than  to  endure  the  calms  of  the 
old  route. 

Vessels  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  intending  to  try  the  new  route,  are 
recommended  to  pass  to  the  westward  of  Bermuda  when  the  winds  will 
allow,  which  is  six  times  out  of  seven,  without  tacking ;  and  all  vessels 
should  aim  to  keep  rather  to  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Circle,  marked  on 
the  chart  from  New  York,  at  least  until  they  cross  the  parallel  of  20^  N. 
From  this  place  make  the  best  of  your  way  towards  32^  on  the  Equator, 
being  content  to  cross  it  anywhere  between  30^  and  34^. 

Navigators  disposed  to  assist  in  perfecting  these  charts  by  fijrnishing 
abstracts  of  their  logs,  are  requested  to  apply  to  Capt.  R.  B.  Forbes,  of 
Boston  ;  Messrs.  E.  d£  6.  W.  Blunt,  New  York ;  or  to  Lieut.  Maury, 
National  Observatory,  Washington  ;  who  will  furnish  the  charts  and  the 
necessary  forms  and  instructions,  gratis. 


Art.  Tin.— COlIBECIiL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  TIE  UHITED  STATES. 

KUXBER  IZ« 

BANGOR :  THB  LUMBER  TRADE. 

Banoor,  one  of  the  cities  of  Maine,  is  situated  on  the  Penobscot  Rivefi 
at  the  head  of  its  navigation,  in  latitude  44^,  lon^ude  66^.  It  was,  for 
a  long  time,  of  slow  growth,  comparatively  almost  stationary;  yet,  of  late 
years,  it  appears  to  have  received  an  impetus,  and  is  becoming  a  place  of 
some  importance.  In  1769,  the  6rst  settler  reared  his  cottage  ;  in  1772, 
we  find  that  the  population,  entire,  consisted  of  twelve  fiuniiies ;  and,  in 
the  year  1773,  it  was  incorporated,  with  20,000  acres  of  land  attached  as 
its  property.  From  this  vast  area  of  property  incorporated,  its  founders 
must  have  been  greatly  deluded^by  the  flattering  prospect  of  a  large  and 
extensive  city.  In  1790,  the  population  was  169 ;  in  1800, 279 ;  in  1810| 
850 ;  in  1820,  1,221 ;  in  1830, 2,868 ;  in  1840,  8,627.  Thus  increasing, 
In  ten  years,  more  than  treble  its  amount  of  inhabitants,  and  at  a  ratio  of  80 
per  cent  for  every  five  years,  which,  at  the  same  rate,  would  moke  Bangor 
nbw(1848)containapopulationofupwardsof  18,000.  Thisrapid  increase 
is  owing  to  the  extensive  speculations  that  are  going  on  in  land.  The  bridge 
over  the  Penobscot  River  is  1,830  feet  in  length,  and  built  at  an  Immensd 
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cost.  Penobscot  Riven  as  ikr ajri  the  towtl  of  Bangoi',  i«ill  adrtiif  T'essehof 
800  and  400  tons  burthen.  Tbere  w6re  Jn  tfae  yisar  1 840, 6,800  ressels  dt 
every  description,  including  all  the  iittermediate  sizes  (torn  the  ^ip  to  tbe 
imft»  employed  in  the  trade  of  Bangor.  The  ship- building  was  estimate 
In  1840,  at  951,300,  since  which  time  it  has  rapidly  increased ;  and  tie 
value  of  the  lumber  trade,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  amounted- 
in  the  same  year  to  9305,500. 

For  the  following  tabular  statennent  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Maine,  com^ 
pHed  from  the  returns  of  the  Deputy  Surveyors,  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Sur- 
veyor-General at  Bangor,  we  are  indebted  to  Samuel  Harris,  Esq*,  of  thai 
phice,  who  prepared  it  expresiBly  for  the  Merchants'  Magaiine.  The  io. 
I&rmation  it  contains  must  be  interesting  to  aH  concerned  in  the  lumi>er 
business,  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  State,  find  to  which  Bangor  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  pros- 
j^rity.    It  cost  Mr.  Harris  a  month's  labor. 

l^teTRlCT  PEOM  THB  RETURIVS  OP  THE  DEFUTY  SDBVEYORS  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SUHTETOB- 


QENERAL  AT  BANOOB,  MB. 


Boards,  Plank, 
JoMt  and  Dimt. 

37,987,053 
45,442,566 
25,624,fl8 
73,416.065 
46.619,921 


iroa 

re33 

»34 

1635 

1836. 

rt37 64,720,008 

1838 85.392,177 

1889 89,806,630 

1840 71,726,622 

1841 77,091,793 

1842 111,317.201 

1843 113,798,619 

1844 121,130,974 

1845 171,6(^8,737 

1846 140,0^5.013 

1847 191,1364^73 

Total 1,466,984,367 


Baofiof. 

40,987 
305,022 

91.153 
233,008 

"36,607 
230.278 
306,023 
182,547 
140,016 
528.928 
249,490 
261.969 
248.092 
163,688 
237.805 
3,155,814 


Timber. 


Tona. 

13.025 
5,480 
2,180 

10,083 

13.928 
2,413 
4,460 
6,003 
5,.5?6 
4,269 
4,153 
4,488 
4,646 
4,587 
5.426 
5,910 

96,633 


4(Hte. 
35 
29 
39 
18 

37 

3 

35 

14 

37 
8 

14 
7 

39 
7 

33 


Thomas  F.  Hatck 
Samuel  Hudson. 


Jooepb  Chase. 

cc 

Nathaniel  Hatch. 
6.  L.  Boyenton. 

M.  Fiflher. 

G.  L.  BoyentoQ. 


Natfianiel  Fierce. 


THE  ABOVE  LUMBER  SUEYBTED  B7  SUlfORT  FEEBOMS,  AS  FOLLOW: 

Timbar. 


J.  YooDg. 

jr.  Allen 

R  Kimball 

J;  Norris , 

H.  Fiaher 

A.  Yonng 

J.  Short 

J.  Lincoln 

N.  Pierce 

M.  Fiaber 

G.  Hammatt.... 
A.  Pratt 

A.  I^vis 

1^.  Rnmsdell... 

R  H.  Burr 

tM^Fadcn 

W.  F.  Pearson. 

Z.  I^ogera 

H.  B  Wiggin.. 

B.  BratMu 

F.  NickeiBOD... 

Total 


Roardt,  Ptank. 

Joiat  and  Diroa. 

157,315,114 

139.665,710 

137,758,744 

124,800.735 

32,214.865 

90,018,148 

80,494,257 

56.12437 

96.920,443 

60,548..'>23 

67,054.583 

63,132,460 

36,990^)30 

1,527,214 

5,340,344 

5.580,675 

12,777,044 

3.237,436 

97,687,009 

109,839 

14211,819 

t,179«808^71 


Banfinf. 

56,935 

72.303 

492,107 

3,803 

181,444 

10.059 
107.348 
628.843 
348,326 
259,697 

99.507 

350,434 

3.638 

93,645 

"17,655 
1.874 

"ieso 


lf,734436 


Tom.  4Ma 

3.961  07 

1,871  24 

31,090  32 

119  30 

3>I0  23 

685  09 

2.687  19 

20,697  25 

11.191  27 

10,217  96 

1,413  2 

1,725  38 

46  11 

818  09 


985    34 

"4   » 


17   04 
76^   39 
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SI9 


^^  0Vll0J|Ult* 

GLW.Wa^burn 

T.  F.  Rowc 

M.  Rowe 

J.  WebBler 

H.  Atkins 

F.  Ciiinmiogs 

M.  Webster 

a  W.  Fnrber 

P.  Harris 

JL  H.  Porter 

H.P.  Blood 

H.Ford 

8.  Emery ^ 

A.Sinith 

h.  B.  Ricker 

?.  Goodwin - 

O.  Ifc  Bojenton 

J.Haskios „... 

J.Otkes 

J.  a  Young „ 

N.  Boyenton 

Total 


J.  Brown., 
D.  C.  Quinby... 
1^.  R.  Demartt.. 
M.  T.  BuHiank 
A.Bradbarf.... 

H.  Warren 

D.  SmaU 

D.  Cammings.. 

I^.  WalUs 

B-  Bourne 

W.  Rounds 

8.  E.  Robinson 

RDoIe 

8.  Hudson 

B.  AL  Btake.... 
A*  H.  Pomeroy. 

8.  Stevens 

J.  Day,  Jr 

J.  Chamkerlain. 

A,  H.  Norton.. 

W.ThotDpson.. 

Total 


Board*.  Plank, 

Joift  and  Dfmt. 

.   2.9t9.5«7 

10,039,094 

7,551.400 

12,690,040 

1.517,470 

36i732,827 

91,191 

7,9(>«,361 

107,135 

798,634 

8,195.495 

15,108;)70 

12,254  ..509 

3.322,115 

2,662.447 

9.477,984 

94,518.119 

23,468,543 

61,357,834 

6,325J200 

241,046,335 

Bnnrds.  Plunk. 

JuiU  and  DiiM. 

2,059,000 

761,000 

4.076391 

12,040,179 

774.000 

105,359^ 

36,(K)0 

637,308 

3,142,007 

9,6674253 

2385,974 

1,082,586 

4,25S,474 


89,494 

51,885 

444,114 

751,38^ 

741,113 

2,525.635 

46,129.161 


Itaaflaf.' 


18375 
23,964 


Too*. 

40am, 

88 

31 

"*447 
3 

26 
31 

7.036 
14,721 


37     19 
79    16 


19.244  344  03 

36,965  934  04 

130,133  6,626  01 

5,173  283  37 

15,721  255  08 

284,903'  9,050  16 

Tlabor. 

Maagfay.  Tom.  40tW. 

889  137  26 

14,641  382  23 

33,276  4,241  03 

19,365^  48  37 


10,516^ 
355 


4T370' 


17,465^ 


463 
23 

303 

04 
34 
11 

1,660 
158 
611 

03 
35 

87 
881 

11 

1,889       41  19 

miriii         9.039  07 

In  the  vicinity,  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  slate  and  ii'on  ore — tiM 
date  being  said  to  be  superior  to  that  imported  from  Wales,  and  is  tberd' 
i0^  extensively  in  the  covering  of  houses.  In  1640,  there  were  ^  cora^ 
ihercial  and  eonMnissien  Houses  for  forei^  trade,  with  a  capital  of  #96,60(Fr 
134  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  9918,50^ ;  and  awnuf^teturftig  buttiness  td 
the  amount  of  #901,800.  Tfaua  we  see  that  th^  totai  amount  of  capital 
Mnplo^ed  ifk  the  luaber  trade,  ship- building,  and^verv  rsfriety  of  storey 
BMUHiMctiires,  &c.,  d^.f  amounts  to  9^j,600,  which  ia  a  yiery  small 
amount  of  capital  for  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  contains,  and  for  a  city 
io  long  founded.  Bangor  likewise  contains  banks,  printing-offices,  mtll% 
and  tastitations  of  learning..  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  ftmous  Thee 
Isgtcal  Seminary  is  at  this  place.  Whether  it  will  continue  to  advanc^y^ 
it  appears  to  have  started  onder  such  successful  auspices,  we  cail* 
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not  determine.  It  labors,  and  most  continue  to  labor,  under  Bereral  dit* 
advantaffea.  About  five  roontlia  in  the  year,  the  Penobscot  beconies  fro- 
zen, and  all  the  merchandise  has  to  be  transported  by  land,  on  sleds,  from 
Frankfort,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  there  being  no  railroad  from 
that  place.  The  following  table,  furnished  by  Mr.  Harris,  shows  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  Penobscot  River  in  each  year,  from  1618  to  1847  :— 


Tmis.  MooUu. 

1818 May      1 

1819 AprU  19 


1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
182.5.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 


18 

15 

10 

17 

1 

11 

5 

2 


ICE  LEFT  THE  PENOBSCOT 
Yean.                           Mootli 

1828 April 

1829 " 

1830  " 

It. 

1 

14 
9 
I 

19 
9 
8 
17 
12 
15 

Tear*. 

1838 

1839 

MOBtlM. 

April    21 

•«        17 

1840 

«         1 

1831 

1832 

1833 

it 

4< 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

"        17 

March  21 

April    28 

«        IS 

March  21 

1834 

lt?35 

(C 

t 

<t 

1836 

C( 

««     29 

1837 

«< 

April    23 

Another  disadvantage  is,  its  cold  northern  latitude,  which  forbids  it 
from  ever  being  eminent  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  the  farmer  would  have 
to  remain,  from  the  long  winter,  in  comparative  idleness.  There  are 
other  portions  of  the  Union  that  offer  so  much  greater  inducements,  that 
it  can  never  receive  an  increase  of  population  from  emigration.  Its  only 
cbance  of  success  seems  to  be  in  exporting  their  slate,  and  working  their 
iron  mint^s ;  and,  even  in  these  pursuits,  it  will  encounter  the  formidable 
livalship  of  other  States,  which  abound  in  these  minerals.  Hundreds  of 
cities,  since  the  foundation  of  Bangor,  have  sprung  up,  and  have  become 
rich  and  populous ; — Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mil- 
waukie,  have  risen  in  grandeur  amidst  the  forests  of  the  Wei^  possessing 
every  wealthy  and  intellectual  advantage.  Bangor,  for  the  last  few  jean, 
has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase ;  and,  though  she  cannot  become  a  lead- 
ing town,  she  yet  can  widely  extend  her  influence  and  population. 
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PABTREB8HIP— I.   RIGRT8  AHD   CIPACITISS  OF  FARTHERS — H.  LIABILITIES  OF  FAlt* 
JTERS — lU.  EFFECTS  OF  A  DISSOLUTIOH  OF  FARTNERSHIP. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Holcombe,  in  compiling  this  work,*  has  been,  to  faroisb  to 
hie  profession  a  digest  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^ 
and  to  embody  in  the  abstract  ^  of  each  decision,  such  a  porticm  of  the  facts  of  tfat 
ease  and  the  reasoning  of  the  court,  as  was  necessary  to  its  complete  elacidatisB.'* 
This  plan  has  been  ably  and  faithfully  executed. 

Of  the  value  of  works  like  this  to  the  lawyer,-*of  the  vexation  and  dmdgeryf 
the  kbur  of  the  hand  and  the  labor  of  the  eye,  that  he  escapes  by  their  assistance, 
tills  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  We  shall  say  bnt  a  woord  of  their  use  to  ths 
merchant, 


s; 


•  A  Digest  of  the  Decii>ioiis  of  the  Soprvme  Court  of  the  United  Sistes,  from  ^Or^ 
itti»tioii  to  the  Present  T!nie.    By  James  P.  Holcombb.    8vo.,  p^  680.    New  Yohs 
Appleion^Co.    Philadelphia :  0« &  Appleton. 


MetemMt  h^m  (kmm.  Ml 

The  great  tiUes  of  the  law  at  the  preaent  day  are  of  a  commercial  character. 
The  questions  most  freqaently  dincnssed  and  decided  in  the  courts,  arise  between 
merchants  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  hasiness.  Such  are  questions  as  to 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  parties  to  negotiable  paper,  the  responsibilities  of  part- 
ners to  each  other  and  to  third  persons,  the  facts  that  constitute  usury,  the  con* 
almction  and  applicatbn  of  policies  of  insurance,  the  circnmstances  under  which 
principals  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  agents,  &c.,  dtc. 

It  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  decisions  of  the  highest  court  of  the  land 
upon  most  of  these  points,  and  of  the  general  principles  of  justice  upon  which 
those  decisions  are  based,  must  be  of  great  u«e  to  the  merchant.  A  doubt  arises 
in  the  coarse  of  his  daily  transactions.  He  must  decide  and  act  immediately. 
The  recollection  of  a  judgment  of  court  upon  a  similar  case,  or  a  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  law  that  govern  such  cases,  may  save  him  from  litigation,  from  loss 
of  property,  perhaps,  of  friends  and  reputation.  And  thb  knowledge,  he  may 
easily  obtain  in  his  moments  of  leisure.  It  requires  no  exorbitant  outlay  of  time 
or  labor. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deny  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.** 
We  differ  from  the  poet  only  in  that  we  believe  otter  ignorance  to  be  more  dan- 
gerous still. 

We  recommend  this  work  to  the  perusal  of  our  mercantile  readers  with  confi- 
dence. They  will  find  it  **an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  "  of  the  well  weighed 
judgments  of  those  acute  and  profound  minds,  whose  labors  in  the  science  of  the 
kw  have  conferred  continual  honor  upon  our  country  during  the  past  sixty  years. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  extract  for  our  pages  the  greater  part  of  the 
decisions  classed  under  the  head  of  partnership.  Most  of  the  principles  of  this 
branch  of  Commercial  Law,  have  been  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the  English 
judges.  The  chief  labor  of  the  American  Bench  in  regard  to  it,  has  been  in  ex- 
pounding and  enlarging  those  principles  **  so  as  to  meet  the  new  exigencies  and 
progressive  enterprises  of  a  widely  extended  international  commerce.** 

Partnership  is  the  associatbn  of  persons,  who  combine  their  means  to  carry  on 
a  lawfnl  business  of  which  they  are  to  divide  the  profits.  The  nature  and  amooni 
of  the  contribution  of  each  partner,  the  share  of  profit  which  each  shall  receive 
and  of  loss  for  which  each  shall  be  liable,  the  authority  which  each  shall  exercise 
in  directing  the  afiiiirs  of  the  firm,  the  business  in  which  they  shall  engage,  the 
ttme  during  which  the  connection  shall  last,— all  these  things,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  partners  between  themselves,  are  matters  of 
agreement,  and  are  usually  to  be  determined  by  the  articles  of  partnership. 

Put  these  articles  have  no  control  over  the  rights  of  other  persons  to  whom 
tfaey  are  unknown.  By  forming  the  partnership,  the  partners  have  given  out  to 
all  the  world  that  they  confide  in  each  other,  and,  for  all  the  purposes  of  their 
business,  are  wilting  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  each  other.  By  this  implied 
declaration,  they  are  bound.  Every  one,  therefore,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
partnership,  may  safely  deal  with  any  member  of  the  firm  as  if  he  were  dealing 
with  alt.  And,  however  fraodnlently  a  partner  may  apply  money  or  goods  ob» 
tained  from  a  third  person,  stilt,  if  they  be  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  partnership 
and  within  the  scope  of  its  business,  and  if  the  person  from  whom  they  are  ob- 
tained be  innocent  of  the  fraud,  the  remaining  partners  mnst  snfibr  the  toes.  The 
principle  of  law  upon  which  this  doctrlna  is  IboDded,  ia,  that  where  one  of  twa 


fainoeirat  persons  mtist  saflbr  by  the  ^i  of  u  tfairdi  it  is  jost  that  he  slnrakl  i 
who  has  been  the  occasion  of  confidence  being  placed  in  that  third  person. 

When  the  partnership  is  dissolved  hf  tlie  will  of  the  partners,  it  is  their  bosi^ 
Aess  to  give  notice  of  the  dissolatlon  to  all  persons  with  whom  they  have  preiri- 
biisly  dealt  If  they  neglect  this,  they  continue  to  be  liable  for  each  otiier's  aeto, 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  dtning  the  actual  existence  of4hs 
partnership. 

The  property  of  the  partnership  is  primarily  liable  for  the  partnership  debts,  and 
the  separate  property  of  each  partner  for  his  iiidivtdaal  debts.  The  sitrplos  akme, 
remaining  of  each  fund  after  the  payment  of  its  appropriate  chiss  of  debts,  can  be' 
applied  upon  the  other  class. 

These  general  views  of  the  law  of  partnership  are  flGtmiliar  to  the  reader.  It 
seemed,  however,  not  ont  of  place  to  repeat  them,  as  preliminary  to  our  extracts 
from  the  work  under  consideration. 

I.   RIGHTS  AND  CAFACmSS  O^  FARTinvRS. 

1.  One  partner  cannot  bind  the  firm  by  a  submission  to  arbitration.  Kartkaus 
V.  Ferrer,  1  Peters  238. 

3.  An  assignment  in  the  name  of  the  partnerehip,  for  the  benefit  of  its  cred* 
itors,  of  tbe  partnership  efiects,  by  the  acting  partner  and  the  only  one  residenl 
in  this  country,  is  valid.     Harrison  v.  SUerry  et  als,  6  Cranch  289,  2  Cond.  360. 

3.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule,  though  a  very  technical  one,  that  one  partner  can- 
not bind  his  copartner  by  deed ;  but  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  he  may  dispoer 
oC  the  personal  property  of  the  concern.    Anthony  v.  BtUkr^  13  Peters  423. 

4.  The  seal  of  one  partner  afilxed  to  a  deed  with  the  assent  of  his  copartner^ 
will  bind  the^firm.    lb. 

5.  The  funds  of  a  partnership  cannot  be  rightfully  applied  by  one  of  the  part- 
ilers  to  the  discharge  of  his  own  separate  pre-existitag  debts,  without  the  express 
or  implied  assent  of  the  other  parties ;  and  it  makes  no-difiference  in  such  a  case,^ 
tJiat  the  separate  creditor  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  fact  of  the  fatid; 
being  partnership  property.  The  act  is  an  illegal  conversbn  of  the  funds,  and 
the  separate  creditor  can  have  no  better  title  to  them  than  the  partner  himself  had. 
One  man  cannot  dispose  of  the  property  of  another  unless  the  latter  has  author- 
iced  the  act    Rogers  v.  Batchdor  el  oL  l^  Peters  217. 

.  6.  Whatever  acts  are  done  by  any  partner,  in  regard  to  partnership  property  or 
contracts,  beyond  the  scope  and  objects  of  tlie  partnership,  must,  in  general^  to 
bind  tbe  partnership,  be  derived  from  some  further  authority,  express  or  implied, 
conferred  upun  such  partner,  beyond  that  resulting  from  his  character  as  part- 
ner,   lb. 

7.  The  implied  authority  of  each  partner  to  dispose  of  the  partnership  fnndsy 
strictly  and  rightfully  extends  only  to  the  business  sind  transaetians  of  the  partner- 
ship itself;  and  any  disposition  of  those  funds  by  any  partner  beyond  such  pur- 
pose, is  an  excess  of  his  authority  as  partner,  and  a  misappropriation  of  tliose 
nindis,  for  which  the  partner  is  responsible  to  the  partnership ;  though  in  the  case 
of  bona  fide  purchasers  without  notice  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  partoersbip' 
may  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  one  partner,    lb. 

8.  If  one  partner  write  a  letter  m  his  own  name  to  his  creditor,  referring  to  the 
concerns  of  the  partnership,  and  his  own  private  debts  to  those  to  whom  the  tetter 
is  addressed;  the  letter  not  being  written  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  it  cannot  be 
pteanmed  that  the  other  partner  had  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
and  sanctioned  them.  Unless  some  proof  to  this  eflect  was  given,  the  other  paiV 
ner  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  the  contents  of  the  letter,    lb. 

n.  £iABiLrriBd  op  partners. 

9.  The  authority  of  each  partner  to  bind  the  firm  by  any  eng^^ement  or  con> 
tract  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership  business,  exists  as  welTin  the  case  o( 
4omiant»  as  of  open  and  avowed  partnerahip.    And  if  the  active  partner  has  osed' 


tMMttie  oft^ikirmidit jBttobrtprmembiieyoBtenstblf  fort}iebireiDei^,.itfi0 
BOt  necessarj  for  Ui^  creditor  to  ahrow  tJiat  it  w«nt  to  the  me  of  the  fkm,  in  ordtr 
to  charge  the  dortAant  pirtner.  WtnlMp  et  aU,  v.  The  Bank  (if  the  Gnik^ 
Stales,  6  Peters  629. 

10.  If  the  particalar  terms  of  the  articles  of  partnership  are  unknown  toilie 
pobiie,  the^  have  a  riffht  to  deal  with  the  tirm,  in  respect  to  its  business,  npon  tbv 
general  principles  and  presoroptions  of  limited  partnership^  of  a  tike  nature ;  aud^ 
anv  special  restrictions  in  the  articles  do  not  afiect  them.  In  such  partnershipe' 
it  ti  within  the  general  anthorihr  of  the  partners  to  make  and  endorse  notes,  ahd 
to  obtain  advances  and  credits  lor  the  business  and  benefit  of  the  firm ;  and'  if' 
Bitch  was  the  general  usage  of  trade,  that  authority  must  be  presumed  to  exist  y 
but  not  to  extend  to  transactions  beyond  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  copartneit* 
■hip.    lb, 

11.  Partnerships  for  commercial  purposes,  for  trading  with  the  world,  f&r 
buying  and  selling  from  and  to  a  great  number  of  individuals,  are  necessarily 
governed  by  many  general  principles  which  are  known  to  the  public ;  which  suit 
aerve  the  purposes  of  justice ;  and  which  society  is  concerned  in  sustaining! 
One  of  them  is,  that  a  man  who  shares  in  the  profit,  although  his  nume  may  noT 
be  in  the  firm,  is  responsible  for  all  its  debts.  Another  is,  that  a  partner,  certainly 
the  acting  partner,  has  power  to  transact  the  whole  business  of  th6  firm,  wHait* 
ever  that  may  be ;  and  consequently,  to  bind  his  partners  in  such  transactions  as* 
entirely  as  himself.  This  is  a  general  power,  essential  to  the  well  conducting  of 
business,  which  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  a  partnership.    lb, 

12.  When  a  partnership  is  formed  for  a  particular  purpose,  it  is  understood  to- 
be  in  itself  a  grant  of  power  to  the  acting  members  of  the  company,  to  transact^ 
ka  business  in  the  usual  way.  If  that  business  be  to  buy  and  sell,  then  the  indl^ 
vidual  buys  and  sells  for  the  company ;  and  every  person  with  whom  he  trades  in* 
the  way  of  its  business,  has  a  right  to  consider  him  as  the  company,  whoewr 
nmy  compose  it.  It  is  usual  to  buy  and  sell  on  credit;  and  if  it  be  so, the  partrier 
who  purchases  on  credit,  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  must  bind  the  firm.  Thii<  Intt 
general  authority  held  out  to  the  world,  and  to  which  the  world  has  a  right  to: 
trust     lb, 

13.  The  trading  world,  with  whom  the  company  is  in  perpetual  intercoui^i' 
eaiinot  individually  examine  the  articles  of  partnership ;  but  must  trust  to  the  genp 
era!  powers  contained  in  all  partnerships.  The  acting  partners  are  identified^ 
With  the  company ;  and  have  power  to  conduct  its  usual  business  in  the  usUtth 
way.  This  power  is  conferred  by  entering  into  the  partnership,  and  is  perhafMf 
never  to  be  found  in  the  articles.  If  it  is  to  be  restrained,  fair  dealing  requirer 
that  the  restriction  should  be  made  known.  These  stipulations  may  bind  thd' 
partners,  but  ought  not  to  afiect  those  to  whom  they  are  unknown,  and  who  trust 
to  the  general  and  well-established  commercial  law.    lb, 

14.  The  responsibility  of  unavowed  partners  depends  on  the  general  principle 
of  eomraerciai  law,  not  on  the  particular  stipulations  of  the  articles.  And  there' 
is  DO  difl^rence  between  the  responsibility  of  a  dormant  partner,  and  one  wboa#> 
name  is  in  the  articles.    R. 

Id.  If  promissory  notes  are  ofifered  for  discount  at  a  bank,  in  the  usual  coorM 
of  the  basiness  of  a  partnership,  by  the  partner  intrusted  to  conduct  the  buein^ 
of  the  partnership,  and  are  discounted  by  the  bank,  and  such  discount  was  within 
the  orJinary  scope  of  such  business ;  the  subsequent  misapplication  of  the  raone^ 
tiie  holders  not  being  parties  or  privy  thereto  or  to  the  intention  to  misapply  the* 
money,  would  not  deprive  them  of  their  right  of  action  against  the  cformant  parl^ 
ners  in  such  a  copartnership.    lb, 

16.  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  dedared 
that  he  knew  of  no  authority  for  saying  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  partnersbip^ 
ooinpused  of  names  not  avowed  or  pledged  to  the  public,  makes  them  liable  wheir 
discovered  for  an^  other  contracts  than  those  in  which  they  have  an  intereat^ 
One  who  BuSbn  his  name  to  be  used  on  paper,  is  liable  as  a  partner,  though  tberf 
is  in  fact  no  existing  partnership ;  but  the  man  who  does  not  suflfer  his  namrtv 
ke  pledged  is  liable  otuf  by  virtue  of  bis  intereet.    lb. 


dM  MemmOh  Lam  Cm$e§. 

17.  A  partnership  debt  is  joint  and  several,  and  the  claim  of  the  creditor  fiir 
satisfaction  extendM  to  the  whole  property  of  each  fnember  of  the  firm,  as  ^  ell  «s 
to  their  joint  assets.  7Vdber  v.  Ojr%,  6  Cranch  34,  2  Good.  182.  8.  P.»  Barry 
V.  FoyUs,  1  Peters  317. 

18.  A  joint  debt  may  be  proved  under  a  separate  commission  in  bankruptcy, 
and  a  full  dividend  received  ;  it  is  equity  alone  which  can  restrain  a  joint  creditor 
from  receiving  his  full  dividend,  uutif  the  joint  effects  are  exhausted,  lb,  6 
Cranch  34. 

19.  The  interest  of  each  partner  in  the  paKnership  eflects  is  his  share  of  tli« 
surplus  which  may  remain  after  satisfying  the  partnership  creditors;  and  that 
surplus  only  is  liable-  for  the  separate  debts  of  such  partner.  Urnied  Stales  ▼. 
Hack  et  aU,  8  Peters  27 1.    8.  P.,  Harrison  v.  Sterry,  6  Cranch  289,  2  Cond.  260. 

20.  It  is  well  settled  that  if  a  bill  of  exchange  be  drawn  by  one  partner  in  the 
name  of  the  firm,  or  if  a  bill,  drawn  on  the  firm  in  their  usual  name  and  style,  be 
accepted  by  one  of  the  partnera,  all  the  partnership  are  bound.  It  results  neces- 
sarily from  the  nature  of  the  association,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  constituted, 
that  each  partner  should  po»;sess  the  power  to  bind  the  whole  partnership,  when 
acting  in  the  common  name  ;  although  the  consent  of  the  other  partnera  should 
not  be  obtained.  'J'hird  pernons  are  not  bound  to  inquire  whethier  the  partner 
with  whom  tbey  are  dealing  is  contracting  for  the  partnerahip  or  in  reality  for 
himself.    Le  Roy,  Bayard  4*  Co,  v.  Johnsott,  2  Petere  186. 

21.  \^here,  in  the  articles  of  partnership,  no  name  was  a&reed  upon,  and  the 
concern  went  into  operation  under  the  articles,  the  books lieing  kept,  and  the 
bills  and  accounts  relating  to  their  transactions  being  made  out  at  their  ware- 
house, in  the  name  of  **  Hoffman  &.  Johnson ;"  it  cannot  be  4]aestioned  but  that  a 
name  thus  assumed,  recognized,  and  publicly  used,  became  the  legitimate  name 
and  style  of  the  firm  ;  not  less  so,  than  if  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  articles  of 
partnership,     lb. 

22.  Where  a  partner  draws  notes  in  the  name  of  the  firm  payable  to  himself, 
and  tlicn  endorses  them  to  a  third  party  for  a  personal  and  not  a  partnership 
consideration,  the  first  endorsee,  if  ne  is  aware  of  any  fraud  in  their  concoction, 
cannot  maintain  an  action  upon  them  against  the  firm.  Smyth  v.  Strader  et  aU, 
4  Howard  404. 

23.  But  a  second  endorsee  who  receives  them  before  maturity,  in  the  due 
course  of  business,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  their  exe- 
cution, may  recover  upon  them  notwithstanding  the  fraud.  By  forminfr  a  part- 
nerahip,  the  partnera  declare  to  the  world  that  tl^y  are  satisfied  with  the  mtegrity 
and  good  faith  of  each  6ther,  and  impliedly  undertake  to  be  responsible  for  what 
they  shall  do  in  the  partnerehip  concern,    lb, 

UI.   EFFECTS  OF  A  DISSOLUTIOH  OF  FARTNBRSHIF. 

24.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  liability  of  a  deceased  copartner,  as  well  as  his 
interest  in  the  profits  of  a  concern,  may  by  contract,  be  extended  beyond  his 
death ;  but  without  such  stipulation,  even  in  the  case  of  a  copartnership  for  a 
term  of  years,  it  is  clear  that  the  concern  is  dissolved  by  death.  SchoiefiM  v. 
Eiehelherger,  7  Petera  586.  S.  P.,  BurweU  v.  Mandeville's  Executor^  2  How- 
ard 660. 

25.  A  testator  may  by  his  will  provide  for  the  continuance  of  a  partnership  after 
his  death,  and  in  making  this  provision  he  may  bind  his  whole  estate,  or  that 
portion  of  it  only  which  is  embarked  in  the  business.  BurweU  v.  MandeviJk*$ 
Sxseufor,  2  Howard  560. 

26.  But  tlie  inconveniences  arising  from  the  former  construction  are  so  great,  that 
nothing  but  the  clearest  indication  of  a  positive  intention  on  the  part  of  t^  testator 
to  make  his  jreneral  assets  liable  for  debts  contracted  in  the  oontinoance  of  the 
trade  afler  his  death,  can  justify  the  court  in  adopting  it.  It  might  siwpend,  for 
an  indefinite  time,  the  seuiement  of  his  estate,  and  would  indeed  expose  it  to 
bankruptcy,  by  the  unlimited  power  over  it,  which  must  be  eoofided  to  his  repie- 
sentative.     lb, 

27.  But  the  executor  of  a  deceased  partner,  althongh  authorized  by  his  w31  to 
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cany  on  the  hunhnem  after  hit  death,  cannot  flo  00  without  incairingf  a  peraooal 
reapottHibility  towards  future  creditors,    lb. 

is.  If  one  partner  contracts  with  a  third  person,  in  the  name  of  the  finn,  after 
diMoIiition,  but  that  fact  not  made  public  or  known  by  such  third  pennon,  the  law 
considers  the  contract  as  being  made  with  the  firm,  and  upon  their  credit.  But 
if  the  partner  deal  with  another  in  hid  individual  name,  and  upon  his  sole  respon- 
sibility, without  even  an  allusion  to  the  partnership,  it  was  unimportant  to  that 
other  to  know  that  the  partnership  was  dit$8olved;  since  he  was  dealing,  not  with 
the  firm,  and  upon  their  credit,  but  with  tlie  individual  with  whom  he  w*a8  con- 
tracting, and  upon  his  credit.     Ls  Roy^  Bayard  4*  ^"^  v.  Johnsony2  Peters  186. 

29.  Wliere  a  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn  by  A^,  after  the  dit$soliition  of  his 
partnership  with  B..  and  the  proceeds  of  the  bill  went  to  pay,  and  did  pay,  the 
partnership  debts  of  A.  and  B.,  which  A.  on  the  dis.solution  of  the  firm  had  assumed 
to  pay ;  the  holder  of  the  bill  after  its  dishonor  can  have  no  claim  on  B.,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  particular  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bill.     lb.  199. 

30.  One  partner  cannot  after  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  create  a  new  cause  of 
action  against  it,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  which  has  been  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations.     Bell  v.  Morrison,  1  Peters  373. 


LIABIUT7  OF  RAILBOAD  COBPORATIOXS — ACTION  TO  RECOVER  DAMAGES  FOR  IRJURIBS 
RECEIVED  BY  A  PASSENGER. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  (Boston,)  Massachusetts.  Jacob  Richardson 
vs.  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Company. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  suflerod  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breaking  down  of  a  car  upon  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  and 
had  been  pending  since  August,  1843.  The  declaration  alleged  carelessness  and 
nedigence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  in  not  providing  safe,  suitable,  and  proper 
axles  and  wheels,  by  means  of  which  the  car  broke  down,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
injured. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  the  plaintiff  took  the  morning  train  from  Woburn 
to  Boston,  and  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city,  the  train  running  at  full 
speed  and  turning  a  curve,  the  forward  sxle  of  the  car  in  which  the  plaintiir  was, 
broke,  and  the  corner  of  the  car  dropped,  and  the  motion  became  plunging,  as  if 
something  was  rooting  up.  The  door  in  the  side  of  the  car  fievv  open  a.s  the  car 
dropped,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  was  standing  in  the  channel,  and  oppo}^ite  to  the 
door,  jumped  out,  and  fell  upon  the  frozen  ground.  When  picked  up  he  was  in- 
sensible, and  the  blood  was  flowing  from  his  ears,  nose,  and  forehead.  He  re- 
mained unconscious  many  days  ;  was  confined  to  his  house  six  or  eight  weeks ; 
and  was  permanently  injured  by  the  entire  deafness  of  one  ear,  loss  of  memory, 
and  the  power  of  concentrating  his  mind  upon  business,  and  by  a  general  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  decline  of  health. 

In  conversation  with  an  agent  of  the  corporation  a  short  time  after  the  accident, 
the  plaintiff  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  claim  on  the  corporation 
(br  damages. 

A  part  of  the  plaintiff's  case  was,  that  the  axle  was  not  one  of  the  best  kind 
then  in  use,  but  was  an  old-fashioned  rolled  iron  one,  weakest  where  it  should  be 
strongest,  and  only  strong  where  no  great  strength  was  required. 

Judge  Wilde  charged  the  jury,  that  the  defendants,  as  carriers  of  passengers, 
were  not  to  be  held  as  insurers  of  safe  carriage,  as  common  carriers  are ;  but 
they  were  bound  to  use  the  highest  diligence,  and  if  there  occurred  any  accident 
from  want  of  care  or  ne^lierence,  however  slight,  they  would  be  liable ;  that  the 
burden  was  on  the  plaintiff  throughout  to  show  negligence ;  that  the  jury  must 
find  preponderating  evidence  that  there  was  ne^li^nce  or  want  of  care,  or  skill ; 
that  the  plaintiff  u>st  no  right  of  actbn  by  spnngmff  from  the  car  if  the  danger 
was  imminent,  and  caused  alarm  and  fear,  and  the  plaintiff  had  no  time  to  reason 
and  reflect  open  the  beat  course  to  pursue ;  that  is,  if  through  the  neglect  of  tha 
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Mmdaots  the  alann  and  perH  aro«e»  ther  wen  liable  for  the  damages  tfwt^B- 
eoed.  Also,  that  if  the  plaintiff  was  not  likely  to  know  the  law  and  the  fiacte  m 
.fetation  to  the  accident,  when  he  had  the  conversation  with  the  agent  of  the  de- 
iendauts,  then  the  plaintiff  wonld  not  be  estopped  by  his  declaration  to  the  agent 
The  jury  were  instructed  to  pass  opon  the  question  of  neglect  first,  and  if  tb^ 
fiMind  there  was  neglect,  then  to  consider  the  question  of  danuLses.  They  die- 
cussed  the  case  six  hours,  and  then  agreed  to  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
assesited  the  damsges  at  9^22  32. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  upon  the  gronod  of  insafficiencf 
ci  damages. . 

Rufus  Choate  and  William  H.  Whitman  for  the  pktiiitiff,  and  Cbariee  6. 
Loring  and  B.  R.  Curtis  for  the  defendants. 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


•TATE  or  THB  MAlKtTI— TBB  rRBNCH  BBVOLCTION—KATBI  OP  BXCHAHGK  IK  HBW  TOBK— TBB  COT- 
TOH  TBADK— BXPORT*  TO  BMOLAlID  AND  THE  V^ITBO  BTATBJ— COMUHPTlOH  OP  COTTON— rStOSi  OT 
COTTON,  STKRLINO  BILLS,  AND  PRBIOBT  IN  NBW  TpBK— PACILITIBS  APPORDXD  BT  TBB  WARXHOUBDM 
tf  STBH— eOOOS  RBMAININO  IN  WARBHOOtBS  OP  TBB  PRINCIPAL  COMMBRCIAL  CXTIBB— DUTIRS  OB 
•OODd  WAEBttOUBBD'— THB  ABEIVAI.  OP  TUB  IABaB  BANBB— UmATUPACTORT  CONDITION  OP  TRASB. 
BTC.,  BTC. 

Thb  State  of  the  markets  generally,  as  respects  the  internal  trade  of  the  United 
States,  has,  during  the  month,  been  satisfactory  ;  but  a  disturbing  cause  has  man- 
ifested itself  in  the  financial  revulsion  which  has  succeeded  to  the  change  of  gor- 
emment  in  Paris.  There  wis  nothing  in  the  state  of  political  afiairs,  peacefully  as 
they  progressed,  to  warrant  the  utter  prostration  of  credit,  which  seemed  to  attend 
the  movements  of  the  Provisional  Government.  Unfortunately,  however,  vague 
fears,  operating  upon  a  mercurial  population,  destroyed  the  regular  current  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  decrees  of  the  government  tended  rather  to  enhance  difficulties  than 
to  modify  them.  The  foreign  population  quitted  Paris  in  ludicrous  haste,  with- 
drawing capital  while  it  diminished  trade ;  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  doe- 
trines  enunciated  by  the  Provisional  Government  tending  to  array  the  passions  ef 
the  many  against  the  posseseois  of  property,  naturally  produced  distrust,  and  made 
eapitalists  cautious.  The  decree  of  the  government  postponing  all  payments  for 
eome  days  bad  a  most  unfortunate  efiect,  and  when  followed  by  a  decree  sus- 
pending the  payments  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  making  its  notes  a  legal  tender, 
(be  distress  became  great ;  many  of  the  most  eminent  bankers  ck)8ed  their  places 
of  business  ;  the  acceptance  of  bills  at  60  days  was  generally  refused,  and  sales 
of  produce  sent  to  cover  them  almost  impossible.  In  this  state  of  aflbirs  the  usq^ 
avenues  of  remittance  to  France  were  cut  off;  all  the  property  in  the  shape. of 
produce  that  had  been  sent  thither  was,  for  the  moment,  valueless ;  while  lar^ 
amounts  of  bills  and  reclamations  came  back  upon  leading  houses  in  New  York, 
causing  several  to  suspend,  and  great  distrust  to  be  entertained  of  all  such  cq/or 
,pection8.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  tighten  the  money  iqarket,  by  creating  a  de- 
mand for  sterling  bills  and  such  foreign  coins  as  are  suifable  to  remit  to  France* 
-The  amount  of  specie  shipped  in  consequence  was  near  91,000,000,  and  tiie 
fi|tefi  of  biUs  and  silver  coiqs  adyai^ced  as  follows :— 
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ThU  movement  of  specie  served  to  straighten  the  money  market,  which,  other- 
wise, was  becoming  more  easy  under  the  progress  of  the  spring  business.  Specie 
flowed  toward  the  seabnard,  in  payment  of  the  debts  due  the  city,  as  well  as  bo- 
^canse  attracted  by  the  high  rates  given  for  it.  The  revulsion  in  £ng]and,  and  the 
extraordinary  state  of  afl&irs  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe, 
are  just  now  adverse  to  the  sale  of  American  produce,  while  they  indicate  that 
,large  quantities  of  goods  may  be  purchased  at  low  prices  for  importation  into  this 
country.  The  stocks  of  goods  are,  however,  fortunately  large  there,  and  the  anp 
of  the  manufacturer  is  paralyzed  equally  with  that  of  the  trader ;  and  until  the 
production  of  goods  is  again  resumed  on  the  continent,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
United  States  produce  will  improve  in  price,  notwithstanding  the  plethora  of 
money  in  England.  The  cotton  trade,  particularly,  remains  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  and  the  efiect  which  events  in  Europe  are  likely  to  have  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  year  is  problematical.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that,  ulti- 
mately, should  the  present  political  refonns  be  carried  peaceably,  both  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  all  descriptions  of  goods,  particularly  cotton  fabrics,  will 
progress  in  a  ratio  greater  than  ever  before  known,  far  exceeding  the  most  prolific 
growth  o/  the  raw  material.  The  future  demands  of  Europe  for  cotton  must  depend 
altogether  upon  the  United  States  production.  The  quantity  of  cotton  received 
from  other  quarters  scarcely  supplies  the  production  of  the  goods  sent  back.  This 
is  a  curious  fact,  and  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  details  of  the  cotton  trade. 
It  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  bags  consumed 
In  Great  Britain,  whence  derived,  and  the  quantity  and  weight  of  goods  sent  back 
to  eiu^h  country : — 

Taken  for  Eiported  to  mdk  Tarn  Total  woigllt  of          Ditto 

eoosiUDption.  eoantry.  axpoftad.  foodi  exportod.  aqual  to 

Baft.  Yank.  Lb*.  IJm.                     Ban. 

United  States....    832,555  85,945,261  58J43  17,158,000  54,2tf0 

BrazH 67,791  111,016,155  48,038  19,578,038  «2,000 

Egyptian 53,009  9,139,104  73,862  2,695,862           7,709 

East  Indies. 178,443  183.255,678        20,020,294  71,374,000  203,926 

West  indies 104^10  22,584,320  626,926  5,806,926  16,004 

Total  bags 1,142,008        411^10/118        20,827,863      1J6,612,»26        343319 

The  consumption  of  cotton,  the  growth  of  all  countries  save  the  United  States, 
was  309,453  bags,  at  an  average  weight  of  356  lbs.  per  bag.  The  weight  of  the 
plain  and  dyed  cottons  and  yams  alone  sent  back  to  the  same  countries,  was  equal 
to  389,632  bags  of  luw  cotton.  Thus,  those  cotton  producing  countries  actually 
famished  bnt  19,800  bags  of  cotton  for  the  consumption  of  all  those  countries 
ishich  do  not  produce  cotton.  A  great  deal  of  discnesion  has  been  kept  op  abont 
.ootton  from  India,  bat  it  appears  that  England  tends  moee  cotton,  in  tbt  tbape  eC 
foode,  to  that  qoarter,  by  14)4K)9  bags,  than  Ab  ccmvaam  tkence. 
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The  qaantity  of  cotton  imported  from  those  countries,  the  quantity  reexported 
In  the  raw  Btate  to  the  cootinent,  and  the  weight  of  goods  sent  to  the  cotton  covb- 
tries,  exported  in  bags,  is  as  follows , — 

Bales.  Exported  itt  foodi 

Ooaiamad.  Exported.  inpoitod.  iu  b«^ 

United  States.....bag8        83;i,555  111,625  870^78  54;J80 

Btvzib 67,791  11.100  110.839  62,IKM) 

Egypt 53,009  2.150  20,670                    7,702 

East  Indies 178,443  82,800  222,797  203,926 

West  Indies 10.210  100  6.451                  16,004 

Total  bags 1,142.008  207,775  1,231,035  343.912 

♦•    lbs. 406,554,848  73.967,900        438.248,460         120,369,200 

The  wholo  quantity  of  cotton  imported  from  India  to  supply  England  and  the  con- 
tinent, exceeds  but  by  19.000  bags  the  cotton  sent  back  thither  from  England 
alone.  That  sent  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  must  make  India  a  cotton 
importing  country. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  half  the  whole  commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  two  greatest  commercial  countries  in  the 
world,  depends  upon  cotton ;  and  tliat  nearly  all  the  increase,  which,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  taken  place  in  their  external  trade,  has  corresponded  only 
with  the  growth  of  trade  in  that  great  staple.  This  is  indicated  in  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  declared  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  England,  with 
the  value  of  all  other  exports  at  three  periods,  and  also  the  value  of  raw  cotton 
exported  from  the  United  States,  with  the  value  of  all  other  exports  for  the  same 
years : — 

EXPORTS  or  ENGLAND  AND  TOE  UNrTED  STATES. 

BKQLAlfD.  UNITKD  tXATtl. 

VahM  of  cotton.  All  other  exports.  Valne  of  cottoa.  Alt  other  exports. 

1827 jei7,638,I65  XI9.543,170  8*^6,575,311  f  •29,124.862 

la36 24,(;32,058  28,736,514  71,284,925  35.631,755 

1846 25,600,693  23,679,042  51,739.643  47,560,133 

The  year  1836  swelled  all  prices  to  an  inordinate  extent,  but  in  England  the 
quantity  of  goods  exported  has  increased  in  a  manner  not  only  to  compensate  the 
fall  in  price,  but  to  raise  the  aggregate  value  by  £1,000,000,  while  all  other  ex- 
ports have  fallen  £3.090,000  in  value.  In  the  United  States  the  price  of  cotton 
has  fallen  prodigiously  ;  while,  in  1846,  the  extra  demand  for  farm  produce  began 
to  swell  the  value  of  other  exports.  As  compared  with  former  years,  the  planting 
interest  has  been  compelled  to  give  a  great  deal  more  cotton  of  late  for  the  same 
money,  as  follows : — 

flea  Island.  tTphod.  Total  exported.  Valoe. 

I^.  JJkt.  IJk».  D^tUrt. 

1827 12,831,307         252.(K)3,879         264,837,186         26,575,311 

1836 8,544,419         415,086.888         423.631,307         71,2.^4,925 

1846 9,389,625         863.516.371         872.905.996         51,739.643 

It  is  now  the  case  that  prices  are  very  low,  stocks  of  goods  small,  and  circom- 
stanoes  generally  favorable  for  the  cheap  production  of  goods,  and  their  consump- 
tion to  a  fair  extent.  Of  late  years,  in  Germany,  cottons  have  been  rapidly  sup* 
planting  the  coarse  linens  of  the  country ;  and,  should  liberal  commercial  legisla* 
tion  succeed  the  present  revolution,  the  means  of  the  people  to  consnme  goods 
must  be  greatly  enhanced.  Should  the  united  population  of  France  and  Germany, 
amounting  to  70,000,000,  consume  cotton  at  tbe  same  average  as  in  Englaad 
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•ad  tbe  United  States,  viz:  26  yards  per  head  per  annaiBy  the  increased  coo- 
muqpCion  will  be  eqaal  to  the  whole  quantity  at  present  spun  in  Greint  Britain, 
and  this  increased  demand  mast  be  supplied  entirely  from  the  fields  of  the  Sooth. 
All  these  are  elements  of  an  extraordinary  demand  for  the  raw  material,  but  held 
in  check  by  the  political  state  of  Europe.  How  far  political  changes  may  afiedt 
the  operations  oC manufacturing  industry,  or  modify  the  demand  for  goods,  is  pro* 
blematical.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  settling  down  in  favor  of  little  interruption  to 
industrial  pursuits ;  in  which  case,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  supply  of  cotton 
will  not  equal  the  demand.  The  short  supply  last  year  raised  prices  to  an  inordi- 
nate extent ;  but  those  prices  would  to  a  greater  extent  have  been  obtained,  but 
lor  the  revulsion  which  grew  out  of  the  absorption  of  capital  by  railways.  The 
consumption  of  cotton,  it  appears,  was,  in.  1847  as  compared  with  1846,  as  UA* 
lows  in  England : — 

1846.  1847. 

Taken  for  eonsiunptioD Jba  598.960,000  439^77,730 

Waste  in  spinning •'  65,434.687       %       48,046,000 

Weight  of  yam Jbs.  533,825.313  391,231,720 

Exported  in  ytra  and  goods '<  376,995,099  311,491,851 

Stocks  and  consamption lbs.  155,830,214  79,839,869 

Under  this  operation,  the  amount  to  be  drawn  for  is  nearly  as  large  as  last  year« 
the  increased  quantity  compensating  for  the  diminished  price.  The  qaantity  taken 
by  United  States  spinners  has  also  increased  very  considerably,  as  follows : — 

vmnD  sTATis  oossmraov,  ssFTxiiBia  to  apiil  Ist. 

1847.  1848. 

Stocks  September  Ist 97,216  197,604 

Receipts 1,429,360  1,617,302 

Supply 1,526,.^76  1,814,906 

Export 664,031  902,470 

862,545  912,436 

Stock  on  hand  Aprfl  Ist 614,479  690,939 

Taken  by  spinners 248,066  281,497 

This  is  an  increase  of  39,000  bales,  or  14  per  cent  The  low  prices  are  now 
attracting  the  attention  as  well  of  spinners  as  specnlators.  Every  element  of  a 
large  consumption  appears  now  to  be  in  operation,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  thki 
great  staple  will  yet  realize  a  handsome  profit  to  the  planter. 

Tbe  quantity  of  goods  taken  of  the  makers  in  England,  it  appears,  fell  off  ona* 
half,  or  equal  to  217,600  bales  of  raw  cotton.  This  was  ascribed,  to  a  consider* 
able  extent,  to  the  fact  that  most  small  shopkeepers  throughout  the  United  King* 
dom,  being  involved  in  railway  speculations,  as  the  pressure  increased,  withdrew, 
capital  from  their  business  to  make  good  their  shares ;  hence  the  stocks  on  the 
shelves  of  dealers  are  supposed  small.  The  exports  fell  off  equal  to  180,000 
bales.  The  market,  which  had  run  very  high,  broke  during  the  pressure  and  re- 
vulsion of  October,  particularly  under  the  news  brought  by  the  Cambria  to  October 
4th.  The  course  of  the  market  since,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  of  pricee 
hi  New  Yoi^,  rates  of  sterling  and  freight,  down  to  the  ] 
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nacm  or  ooiroii,  sntLOfe  bills,  akd  fbeight  ui  hbw  tobk. 

Ord.cfood  llid.«eood  Mid.  (Ur  Folly  fkir«  8lariiB(.  FkdMft. 

Months.                     Inferior.  ordinaiy.  middling.           a  fair.  good  fair.  Prem.  A. 

Bept     1 ICialO)  11  all}  llf  •!;;)  12}il2{  J3  a  14  7}  1-4 

<•        4 10  alO^  lOjill  lUillI  12  al3f  \^^\^  8  7-39 

6 10  alOi  lO^ill  11^111}  12  al2|  lS}il3i  8^  7-39 

'<      15 None.  II   alU  ll|3l2A  12fil3i  iS^iHi  ^|  3-16 

«      22 lO^alOl  lOJillI  UinV2l  li^}il2|  13  al4  8}  1^ 

«'      29 10  alOi  IGtili  lUiIl}  12  al2i  ]S}i]31  ^1  ^-^ 

Oct      6 9|!ilU  lO^ilOf  U  111  14  14il2i  ]2i'i]3  9  3-16 

<*      13 9  a  9^  9|al0i  K'iilOl  11  allf  ll|il2i  9^  1-4 

"      23 None.  e^a  8^  ^^  9^        9JalO  lO^alcl  9  1-8 

**      30 8  a  8}  8i«  9|        9^9  9}  10  aloS  8j  1-8 

Not.     6 7|a  8  8ia  e|        9  a  94  9|al0i  8)  1^ 

♦•      24 fc^a  6}  7  a  74        71a  8}  8*1  gj  9  3-16 

Dec.      1 6^1  7  7ia  7)        8  a  8^  8|a  9  9)  3.16 

*•       U e^a  6}  7  a  7}        7{a  S}  g^a  9  9}  3-16 

«*      29 6}a  7i  7in  8          f^a  ^J  9  a  9i  9J  3-16 

Jan.      5 €fi  71  7|a  8^  P^i  9  9ia  9}  lO^  1-8 

"      12 .- 6Ja  li  7ii  8  F|i  8}  9  alO  10^  1-8 

•«      22 .T. 7  a  7i  7}a  Fi        8ia  9  9ial0  10^  3-16 

Feb.     25.... 6Ja  7  7Ji  7}        8  a  81  Pf  i  9*  10  3-16 

March  15 7  a  7^  7|i  8^  8^a  8|  813  94  9}  3-16 

•      "      27 6ia  6|  ffi  7i  7it  7}  8  a  8^  9  3-16 

April     4 6  a  6i  64a  7  7ia  7)  8  a  8^  8i  5-16 

«       16 dja  5i  6  a  6}        6^  7  7ia  7^  lOi  3-16 

The  hijrhest  point  appears  to  have  been  September  15th,  when  fair  cottons 
touched  12}  centfl,  now  seeing  at  7.  October  23d,  the  news  by  the  Cam- 
bria arrived,  and  the  market,  which  had  been  heavy,  gave  way  altogether.  In  the 
time  corresponding  to  the  above  table  last  year,  the  price  of  fair  cotton  rose  frms 
10  to  IZi  cents,  nearly  reversing  the  course  of  things.  With  this  falling  market, 
however,  the  exports  have  greatly  exceeded  those  of  last  year.  They  are  from 
September  1st  to  April  Ist,  as  follows : — 

GrMt  Britain.  France.       North  of  Earope.    Other  parte.      Total  •ipaili. 

1847 437.870  140.461  33.028  55,672  664.031 

1848 >     494.826  236,964  72,999  97.687  902,470 

locreasciMles  59,956  96,503  39.971  42.009  238,439 

A  great  difficulty  has  presented  itself  in  the  way  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
warehouse  system  here,  in  relation  to  the  storage.  The  government  has  had  cus- 
tody of  the  goods,  charging  storage,  and  placing  them  in  localities  where  hiss- 
rance  could  not  be  efi^ted,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  aggregate  risks,  as 
compared  with  the  inadequate  capital  of  the  insupance  offices.  A  change  wiQ 
probably  be  e^cted  in  this  respect,  by  which  private  warehouses  wHl  be  per* 
mitted,  and  the  government  abandon  altogether  the  storage  part  of  the  business. 
As  thus,  a  person  ovmning  a  store  may,  by  complying  with  certain  reqnisitioos 
of  the  government  in  relation  to  fitstenings,  and  giving  bonds  for  tiie  safe  keeping 
of  the  goods,  receive  bonded  goods  on  storage,  making  his  own  bargain  with  the 
owner,  the  government  having  no  concern  in  the  matter.  By  this  means,  the  com* 
petition  in  the  storage  business  will  reduce  the  rates  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the 
safety  of  the  buildings,  under  prescribed  regulations,  be  such  as  not  only  to  enable 
the  owner  of  goods  to  get  insured,  but  at  much  less  rates  than  ra  other  stores. 
This  is  the  case  in  England,  in  regard  to  the  docks.  The  ordinary  rate  of  n- 
surance  in  private  warehouses  is  371  cents  per  f  100, and  m  docks, 7|a  ISl  eeali 
per  f  100. 
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Tlie  facilities  thus  granted  to  commerce  roust  inevitably  tend  vastly  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  more  particularly  that  events  in  Europe  in- 
dicate the  future  comparative  greatness  of  our  glorious  republic.  When  goods 
can  be  sent  here  on  consignment,  without  risk  and  without  government  charge, 
the  stoclcs  that  now  accumulate  in  the  English  warehouses  will  be  transferred  to 
oar  own  shores,  at  least  so  far  as  the  supply  of  the  American  continents  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  who  shall  limit  their  demand  7  The  storage  business  will  thus  be- 
come important ;  and,  as  capital  is  attacted  to  it,  we  look  to  see  in  New  York 
enclosed  docks,  surrounded  by  warehouses,  into  and  out  of  which  goods  may  be 
craned  directly  to  and  from  a  ship's  hold,  superior  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and,  in 
some  of  those  in  England,  a  vessel  may  be  loaded  wUk  an  assorted  cargo  in  a  day. 
The  operation  of  the  ad  valorem  duties,  in  connection  with  the  warehouse  system, 
is  operating  very  beneficially  for  the  business  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  for  New 
York.  The  warehouse  system  has  now  been  in  operation  one  year  and  nine 
months,  and,  like  all  changes  in  the  mode  of  transacting  business,  even  when 
greatly  for  the  better,  is  adopted  slowly  by  merchants.  Even  the  stupendous 
warehouse  operations  of  Great  Britain,  now  so  necessary  to  her  existence,  were 
at  first  regarded  with  distrust  by  her  merchants,  who  did  not  recognize  the  utility 
of  the  system  for  near  20  years  of  its  operation.  It  was  first  adopted,  in  regard  to 
certain  articles  in  Loudon,  in  1803 ;  but  was  not  so  in  respect  to  all  the  great 
ports,  until  1827.  It  was  first  extended  to  Ireland  in  1824,  and  the  present  almost 
perfect  system  was  the  result  of  experience.  The  magnitude  of  the  business 
transacted  in  bond,  and  its  importance  to  the  commercial  world,  is  developed  in  a 
single  fact,  among  a  multitude  contained  in  the  able  report  of  D.  P.  Barhydt,  Esq., 
who  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Europe,  to  examine  into  the 
<^ration  of  the  warehouses  in  Western  Europe.  In  his  report  he  states  the  value 
of  merchandise  in  bond  in  Great  Britain  at  9387,200,000  ;  and  in  London  alone, 
at  940,000,000.  When  we  reflect  that  this  large  amount  is  equal  to  the  importa- 
tion of  three  whole  years  in  the  United  States,  we  arrive  at  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  stupendous  commercial  capital  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  facilities 
which  such  an  immense  stock  of  foreign  goods  afibrds  to  the  merchants  and  deal- 
ers. The  surplus  produce  of  all  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world  accumu- 
lates in  the  warehouses  of  England,  and  can  there,  at  all  times,  be  purchased  in 
any  quantities,  and  at  prices  frequently  less  than  at  the  country  of  their  growth. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  never  enjoyed  any  such  facilities ;  but 
under  the  comprehensive  plan  in  which  the  present  head  of  the  department  has 
ofganized  warehousing,  a  great  benefit  is  likely  to  result  to  the  Union.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year,  the  quantities  of  goods  remaining  in  bond  were  as 
follows: — 

GOODS  REMAOfXlVO  IN  WAREHOUSE,  8SFTBMSSR  30,'  1847. 

Boston 9676.756 

Now  York 1.873^54 


PhUadeljAia 509.365 

Baltimore 128,184 

New  Orleans 214,516 

Charleston 57,147 


Norfolk «...      913,744 

Portland «...         53;233 

Other  Places 93,570 


Total  goods 93,618,758 


The  duties  doe  on  these  goods  amounted  to  fl  ,394,624,  or  34.9  per  cent  The 
range  of  duty  on  goods  warehoused  is,  therefore,  high ;  but  the  year  was  one  of 
good  genenU  bnsineaa,  and  the  merchaodiae  that  arrived  pasted  readily  into  coo- 
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sumption.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  exclusive  mitare  of  our  tariffi  here- 
tofore has  driven  from  our  porls  all  goods  except  those  which  were  directly  in  de- 
mand for  consumption,  and  the  ready  sale  for  that  purpose  would  promptly  re-im- 
burse  the  importer  for  the  duties  paid  under  such  system.  No  commission  mer- 
chant, even  of  considerable  means,  could  receive  large  consignments  from  abroad 
on  sale.  A  very  large  capital  would  be  absorbed  for  duties.  In  England,  this  w 
otherwise.  A  single  commission  merchant,  of  but  moderate  capital,  will  frequently 
have  on  hand  a  stock  of  more  than  £1,000,000  value,  stored  in  bond.  This  has 
not  to  be  paid  for  until  entered  for  consumption,  or  it  may  be  exported. 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  a  few  days  are  sufficient  for  a  great  change  in 
the  face,  of  afl&irs,  and  the  arrival  of  every  packet  afibrds  new  indications  of  the 
march  of  events.  The  arrival  of  the  Sarah  Bands  brought  dates  down  to  April 
3d,  and  the  Acadia  five  days  later,  and  the  accounts  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
Throughout  Europe,  the  danger  of  war  was  imminent,  causing  increased  alarms 
to  holders  of  property,  checking  the  circulation  of  property,  and  promoting  the  mi- 
gration of  capital.  In  Paris,  the  state  of  financial  afi&irs  was  deplorable.  The 
Provisional  Government  had  followed  up  its  decree  suspending  the  Bank  of  France 
with  one  suspending  the  payments  of  all  others,  and  had  demanded  a  loan  of 
60,000,000  francs  of  the  bank.  Its  financial  difficulties  were  very  great,  and  en- 
hanced by  the  conduct  of  the  radical  members  of  the  government,  through  whose 
agency  the  elections  for  the  constituent  assembly  had  been  postponed  to  the  23d 
of  April,  with  the  view  to  prolong  the  anarchical  rule  of  the  Paris  mob.  All  trade 
was  paralyzed,  and  the  shipments  hence  to  France  have  entirely  ceased  since  the 
news.  In  England,  the  state  of  affiiirs  was  more  satisfactory.  Large  investments 
in  the  funds  had  been  made  on  continental  account,  which  sustained  the  funds. 
Money  was  abundant  at  3|  a  4  per  cent,  the  bullion  in  bank  again  increased,  and 
the  quarterly  returns  of  revenue  more  satisfactory.  The  manufacturing  districts 
were  much  afl^ted  by  the  state  of  the  markets  in  Europe ;  and  in  Manchester,  for, 
the  week  ending  with  the  22d,  the  state  of  the  mills  was,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week,  as  foltows : — ^^*Two  cotton  mills,  previously  working  full  time  with 
a  full  complement  of  hands,  are  now  working  short  time ;  three  more  are  work- 
ing with  a  portion  of  hands  employed ;  and  two  less  are  stopped  altogether.  Of 
the  hands  in  the  cotton  mills,  there  are  1,416  more  working  on  short  time  ;  585 
less  on  full  time ;  731  less  out  of  employment."  Cotton  was  steady  under  con- 
siderable arrivals  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  many  cargoes  turned  off 
from  France. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

In  the  <*  Halifax  NotaSeoHan^  of  the  39th  of  January,  1848,  we  have  met  with 
•elections  from  a  late  treatise  on  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  France  and  Enfftand, 
at  Newfoundland.  The  author  is  Mr.  Patrick  Morris,  a  resident  of  St  John's,  and  weH 
acquainted  with  his  subject.  He  infurroa  his  readers  that  the  French  have  25,000  men 
engaged  in  the  fisheriea  on  the  Banks,  with  500  large  vessels,  and  that  they  cure  1,000,000 
quintals  of  fidi  a  year ;  the  Americans,  3,000  schooners  of  30  to  120  tons,  and  37,000 
men.  They  cure  1,500,000  quintals  The  British  cure  1,000,000  quintals,  and,  like  the 
French,  have  25,000  fishermen  and  sailors  employed,  530  sealing  ships  fitwi  100  to  180 
tons,  and  10,083  open  boats.  Newfoundland  is,  also,  stated  to  be  well  adapled  ta  sgkl- 
culture,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  best  nurseries  for  seamen  in  the  world. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  ALL^ATIONa 
Wb  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Zadock 
Pratty  of  Prattsville,  with  the  accompanying  tables.    As  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pratt  explains 
the  object  of  the  tables,  we  give  them  without  comment,  confident  that  they  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers  generally  :— 

Peattstills,  New  York,  April  95, 1848. 
FksBMAM  Hunt,  Esq. — 

Dear  Sir:  As  your  Magazine  has  become  the  accredited  repository  of  statistical  infor* 
jnation  on  all  lopics  of  commercial  Talue,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  intereeting 
statement,  which  was  prepared  for  me  at  ^  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States, 
in  oontinnation  of  my  report  on  the  Bureaa  of  Statistics.  It  presents,  aa  you  will  observe, 
a  complete  view  of  the  value  of  our  export  and  import  trade  with  each  foreign  country  (or 
the  last  five  years,  clearly  showing  the  comparative  importance  of  our  trade  with  each 
epontry,  as  well  as  its  fluctuation&  By  the  recapitulation,  you  will  notice,  that  for  three 
yean  out  of  five,  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  fiivor  of  the  United  States— that  is,  our  ex- 
ports exceeded  our  imports. 

The  information  embraced  in  this  statement  will  be  found  to  possess  great  practical 
value  to  merchants,  mann&cturers,  and  indeed  to  all  classes  of  intelligent  men  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  development  of  our  varied  commercial  and  industrial  resources.  No 
statesman  can  legislate  understandingly  without  such  information. 

I  take  great  satisfoction  in  contributing  to  the  pages  of  a  journal  in  which  everything  of 
value  that  appears  finds  an  enduring  record,  and  thus  becomes  matter  of  present  and  fo- 
Cape  reference. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine,  I  am  yours  truly,  Zadock  Psatt. 
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OF  THE  ITinTKD  8TATB8,  nOM  THB  IST  OCTOBER,  1849, 
TO  THB  30th  JUBE,  1847. 


IS  TBS  mxs  Movnu 


Esportt. 
9366,793 

S40,369 
14,188 
33,574 
81,167 

746,698 


Prussia « 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark ».••• 

Danish  West  Indies 

Holland 1,936,467 

Dutch  East  Indies 193,981 

Duteh  West  Indies 315,756 

Dutch  Guiana 84,680 

Belgium 1,W0,709 

Hanse  Towns 3,991,933 

Eoglaad 384»5,I59 

8c9llsnd 9,378,011 

il09,683 

956,448 

17,907 

377,719 

»,.., 69,037 

30,055 


Ireland. 

aibraltar 

Mslta 

Bdtiah  East  Indies... 

iJM^rtlia  

Cs|p6  of  Oood  Hope. 


Inporti. 
$749,803 

51,318 

**48'5;985 

430,893 

131,534 

930,571 

39,533 

171,695 

^90,865 

96,141418 

198346 

43,535 

93,915 

.        97 

689,777 

44,910 

31499 


Bsmiie  3DTB  jvbb,  1843. 
lafiurorof 

U.SUtM. 


9940,369 


81,167 

961,413 

>  1,505,644 

79,457 


1,799/)14 

9,371,067 

19,114,041 

9,949,165 

166,147 

933,533 

17,880 


AtaiDilV. 
•356,010 


193,l€i 
17,744 


14,815 

7,853 


94,197      .. 


319,064 

1437 


534 
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COUirrUBf. 

firitiafa  Wc«t  Indies 

British  Hondaras 

British  Gaiana 

British  Aniericaoj^'olonies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

Bourhon 

French  West  Indies , 

French  Gaiana 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries 

French  African  Ports  and  Bourbon. 

Hayti 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 

Manilla  and  FhSippine  Islands 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Italy 

Sicily  « 

Sardinia 

Trieste 

Turkey « 

Texas « ^ 

Mexico „ 

Central  America 

Venesaela «..., » 

New  Granada 

Brazil - 

Argentine  Republic 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

South  America  generally  

China 

Enropo  generally 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

West  Indies  generally 

South  Seas « 

Uncertain  places 


OQWHWOl  OF 

111  TIB 

Export*. 

..   $2,357^80 

108,582 

116,840 

.      2,734.422 

..    10,826,156 

..      1,269,995 

29,245 

294,936 

45,374 

5.215 

1,5^ 

653370 

50,340 
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11,024 

112,178 

3,326,797 

453,355 

60.634 

41,505 

9,190 

57.205 

728,221 

84,429 

108,091 

579,178 

176.479 

142,953 

1,471,937 

52,966 

583,502 

161.953 

1,792,288 

262,109 

295,125 

1,049,463 

"gs.'fis 

9,418,958 

36,206 

521,157 

303,249 

95.537 

77.766 


Iroporti. 
$837,836 

136,688 
43,042 

857.696 
7,0511,537 

609,149 

**i35',9'2i 

40,411 

119 

"898,447 

49,029 

415.069 

15.058 

409,290 

5,015.933 

1,076,125 

46,713 

7,160 

12,783 

4,713 

394.564 

169,664 

*  72*957 

.  182,854 
445,399 

2,782.406 
132.167 

1,191.280 
115,733 

3,947.658 
793,488 
121,753 
857,556 
135,563 

4V3d5,'566 

'445,63'7 
353,274 

"45,845 
623 


bjimii«30th 
la&vorof 
U.BtaiM. 

$1,520,144 

"'73.798 

1,866,726 

3,775.619 

660,846 

29,245 

159,015 

4,963 

5.096 

1.532 


AgBiHtir. 


$2S,10$ 


1,311 


13.921 
34,345 

"52,49a 
333,657 

168,091 
506,221 


46.220 


173,372 
191,907 

"98,713 

"36^206 
75,520 

"95,537 
31,921 


245,077 

'^isioei 

4,034 

297.112 

1,689.13a 

622,770 


3,593 


85^935 


6,37s 

302,446 

1,310^469 

79,201 

607.778 

2,i55,'376 
531,379 


135,563 
4,966^606 

"'50^025 


Toul « $84,346,480  $64,753,799  $31,031,443  $11,438,761 

STATISTICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  COMMBECE  OF  THE  VlflTED  STATSS-^COinninTEn. 

Ill  TBS  TSAE  SHDnro  30t«  Jims,  MM. 

AniortV. 

mMtm, 
$504,005 


Russia $555,414   $1.0?^'l9 


Exports. 


In  tkvof  of 


Praasia.. 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark ^ 

Danish  West  Indies.*^., 

Holland « 

Dutch  East  Indiei ^.„. 


218,574 
230,101 
65,244 
112,834 
870,322 
9,698344 
359,383 


12,609 

421334 

23,719 

6,063 

624,447 

1,310,081 

935,384 


$205,965 

**4\!525 
106,771 
245,87S 

1,388,863 


191,733 


S76»m 


CammfrrV  SMitfiff 


6S0 


trixvnDAL  TiBw  or  tbi  oommucb  or  thi  vhitid  ariiM    oMmHuiD. 

n  rmm  tbab  WMuam  39iv  jo>b,  1844. 


OODmiH. 


Dutch  West  Indies ^ 

Dutch  Guiana 

Bdgtoro 

Hanse  Towns ..^ 

Eogland ^ 

Scotland ^ ^ 

Ireland , 

Gibraltar 

Malu 

Britiab  E^at  Indies 

Australia....! 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  American  Colonies 

France  on  thn  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Meditcrraneaa 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries 

French  African  Ports  and  Boort>OD. 

Hayti 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teaerifle  and  other  Canaries 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Cspe  de  Verd  Islands 

Italy 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Trieste 

Turkey... 

Morocco 

Texas ^ ,.. 

Mexico 

Centrsl  America 

Venezuela 

New  Granada 

Brazil 

Argentine  Repablic „ 

Cisplatine  Republic 

ChUi 

Peru 

South  America  generally ^ 

China 7. :. 

Europe  generally 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

Weat  Indies  generally 

South  Seas 

Jloftbwest  Coast  of  America 


Ezpoiti. 

$323,286 

71.772 

2,003,801 

3,566,687 

46.940,156 

1,953,473 

42.,591 

579.8a3 

16.998 

675,966 

2.9.667 

82,938 

4,136,046 

239.019 

309,236 

6,715,903 

14.148.503 

1,289,897 

617,546 

57.039 

3.484 

16.967 

1,128.356 

593,439 

39,106 

15,535 

222397 

5,238,595 

642,139 

103,118 

52.286 

26.229 

70.537 

576,823 

354.316 

92.522 

1,426,020 

283,384 

"277^8 

1,794.833 
150,276 
5314232 
124,846 

2,818,252 
5044289 
462,176 

1,105,221 

16307 

125,938 

1,758,941 
28,700 
462,662 
710,244 
181,448 
349,379 
2,178 


Imports. 

•336,283 

49,144 

634,777 

2,136.386 

41,476,081 

527,239 

88.084 

444274 

15 

882,792 

122 

29,166 

687,906 

248,343 

9,3H5 

1,465,716 

15,946,166 

1,603,318 

374,695 

28,233 


1,4414244 

252.127 

381,237 

61,653 

724,811 

9,930,421 

2,425,202 

199,705 

22,904 

29.570 

4,836 

1,096.926 

462.773 

"2321689 

385.866 

5,876 

678.551 

2.387,002 
223,408 

1,435.479 
189,616 

6,883.806 

1,421,192 
144.763 
750.370 
184,424 

4,93i;255 

."34^08 
459,237 

*  41^04 


Id  &Tor  of 
U.I 


$22,628 
1,369.024 
1,430,301 
5,464.075 
1,426,234 

'535,609 
16,983 

"29,545 

53,772 

3,^8,140 

"299,851 
5,250,188 


242.851 

28,806 

3,484 

16,967 

"341312 


29,382 
"65.701 


XNtV. 
tM. 

$62,997 


45,498 
'206,826 


9,324 


92,522 
1,193,931 


317,413 
354,851 

125^938 

"28,*7()6 
427.754 
251,007 
181448 
307,875 
2,178 


1,797.663 
313,421 


312,888 

'342*i3i 

46,118 

501,814 

4,69U826 

1,783,063 

96,587 

3,341 

"520.'ib3 
108,467 


102.482 

5.876 

401,003 

592,169 

73,139 

904,247 

64.770 

4,065,554 

916,909 


167,617 
3,174i3V4 


TmI ^ ^ $111,900,046  108*435,035  $95,347,469  $99,589,458 


dilWiiDi'injI  Mv9Mi}i- 


mimiQAx.  fww  Of  m 


$127,337 

Phiawa 567,121 

Sweden  and  Norway 373,338 

Swedish  West  Indies 90,339 

Denmark ^ 145,167 

Danish  Westindieo 994,429 

lloUand « 3.022,047 

Dutch  Bast  Indies. 301,158 

Doich  West  Indies 337,788 

l^itcfa  Guiana 49,609 

Belgiara 1,851,073 

Hanse  Towns ^ 4,945.020 

England. ^ 46,286,178 

fioodand 9,666,810 

Ireland 103,471 

Gibraltar 589,671 

Halta 12,909 

British  East  Indies 431,398 

Aostralia 70,311 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 33,743 

Maaritioi 12,935 

British  West  Indies 4,124,290 

British  Hondaras ^ 289,915 

British  Gaiana...> ^ 418,748 

British  Ameriean  Colonies 6,0544)26 

France  on  the  Atlantic 14,922,685 

France  on  the  Mediterraneto 1,177,719 

French  West  Indies 564,103 

iVeoch  Guiana 57,496 

Miquelon  and  Frsneh  Fisheries .... 

French  African  Ports  and  Bourbon .  91 ,991 

Hayti 1,405,740 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 371,783 

Spain  on  the  M^terranean 84,506 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 5,895 

Manilla  and  PInhppine  Idands 154,578 

Cuba. ^ 6.564.754 

Other  Spanisb  West  Indies 708,924 

Portugal 129,769 

Madeira 61,096 

FWyal  and  other  Aaores 9,889 

CapedeVerdUands. ,.  53,433 

Italy.... , 817»991 

Sicily 405,392 

Sardinia 195,797 

Trieste ^ 1,801.878 

Turiiey 165,099 

Texas. „ 363,799 

Mesdco 1,159,331 

Ceutnl  Ameika. 67.649 

Venenielia 735,130 

New  Granada 78,977 

Bianl 9,837,950 

Aigentine  Republio 5(^,006 

CifpUtine  Repablic 157,136 

ChiU ^ 1,548,191 

Peru 33.494 

South  America  generally 85,939 

Chba ^ 9^5,996 


<i(miiMlCl  0^  IttB  UlUlfeD  I 

III  TMM  TSAE  amoio  SOra  Jvm,  184S. 

Is  fiivor  of  Afaiart  U. 

Imports,  U.  Wtum.  Bui«. 

•M99»969      i|764,93S 

31,089  #536,039      

697,938      864,619 

19,119  78,290 

92,429  129.738      - 

760.809  233.690      

954.344  9,067,703      

538,608      d37,45§ 

363,324      95^ 

41,347  8,269.     

709,569  1,141.511       ~ 

9,919,537  9,032,483      

44,687,859  1.598,319      

708,187  1,968,693      

104,857      1.3d« 

92.118  497.553      

92.311      9,401 

1,276.534      845.1S6 

70,311       

26,439  7.304      

22935      «.... 

*  7591680  3.371*640  Z'ZZZ 

904,818  35,097      

7.957  410,791      ^ 

9,090,065  4,034,161       

90,1814^      5,858.565 

1,414,175 936,456 

415,039  149,071       

59,306      l^ld 

151    -...^ m 


91391 

1,386.367  19.373      ^ 

117.158  154,695      

954,698      870,19^ 

55,039      49,137 

633,059      478,481 

6,804,414      939,663 

9,096,958      1.317,329 

996,908      167.139 

168,674      167,579 

98,573 95,«J1 

7,579  45,854      ^ 

1.301,677      483,656 

599,493      194,901 

19,859  175338      

321,550  1.480326      

781,517      616.418 

755*394      391,533 

1,709,936      550,605 

65369  9380      i 

1368375      543,145 

171321      * 923* 

6,084,599      ^ Sii^fS 

1*760,698      13^.6» 

90.578  136363      

1,193,690  494361      ^^ 

386,119      d03,e» 

85339 

t385|914  ^.,.u..*..  6|00931^ 


xJdMMicreutt  ovdnMicf* 


^f^ 


STATBTICAL  TnW  OF  THB  OOlOlBXCB  OP  TBS  TTHITBD  fPTATU     OOknWTJtD. 

ni  TBB  TSAE  Bnara  SOra  JimB,  1845. 


Barope  generally 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

West  Indies  generally 

Sooth  Seaa ^ 

Iforthwest  Coast  of  America., 
fiandwich  Idands 


Infiivorof 
Szports.  Impoiti.        V.fltaMs. 

*2l^73      $31^73 

312,748      $106,110        906,638 
672,126 


AointtU. 


605,106 
182,976 
473,089 


$245 
1,566 

Total 114,646,606  117,254,564  21^693,864    24,301^ 


136,565 

245 

1,566 


82.980 
182376 
836,524 


STATUnOlL  THW  of  tBM  OOMMttOB  OF  TBI  UirmD  STATE*— OUHTIB  U  KD. 


Jhnsia.. 


Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedisb  West  Indies 

Denmark ^..,.^ , 

Danish  West  indies... .^» 

Holland 

Dotch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies... ..« 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgiun 

Hanse  Towns 

England ^ 

Scotland 

Ireland «... 

Gibraltar 

British  East  Indies 

Aostralia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

BCaariiius 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Goiana 

British  American  Colonies 

Malta ^ 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean..., 

F^nch  West  Indies 

fVendi  Goiana „ , 

Miqnekm  and  French  Fisheries.. 


French  AJ&ican  Ports  and  Bourbon . 

HaytL ^ 

Aiain  on  the  Atlantic 

minon^  Mediienaoean 

ToDeriflis  and  other  Omarieo 

ManUla  and  Philippine  Uaads 

Cuba 

Other  Spaniah  West  Indies 

Formgai 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Aiores 

Gape  de  Terd  Islands 

Italy 

ttettf ;....... 


Ssporta, 

•632,467 

435.855 

402,337. 

141,569 

121,242 

1,125316 

2,296,76s 

83,542* 

279,154 

67,984 

2,381,814 

4,608,620 

44,540,108 

1,688,746 

1,082,471 

592,892 

370.372 

48,783 

23,713 

26,356 

4,947,557 

390,032 

553,302 

7.406.433 

34,681 

14,040,449 

1,090,126 

635,621 

41,401 

5^95) 

12,259  C 

1,157,142 

345,442 

190,153 

17,912 

11b,239 

5,487,^36 

701,346 

104.769 

64,200 

4,22^ 

31.782 

1,366,915 

«17,83i) 


uiTHS  IMAM.  Bin>i]ia  dOra  Jima, 
InlkTOrof 
InporH.  ¥.BtalM. 

$1,570,054       

31,584      $404,271 

724,86S 
5,285 


1,313 

752.614 

1,059,597 

480,353 

398,056 

33,674 

836.372 

3,149,864 

43,844,160 

1,230,086 

85,774 

27,806 

1,361345 

" '81,686 

22,023 

833,678 

207,997 

12,561 

1,937,717 

21,589 

22,608,589 

1,302,743 

348,236 

71,296 

18 


1,542,962 
147,963 
864,416 


136,284 
119,929 
373,302 
1,237,168 


34,310 
1,545,442 
1,458,756 
695,948 
458,660 
996,697 
565,086 

'   *48,783 

4,33'3 

4,113JB79 

182,035 

540,741 

5,468,716 

13,092 


287,385 


18,254 


1846. 

AffaiaitU. 

»t«tM. 

$937,587 


396,811 
118,909 


990,973 
'57i973 


8,568,140 
212,617 


18 


865,866 

8,159,632 

2,277.110 

378,250 

127,070 

41,297 

857 

1,189,786 

513,235 


30,91^5 
177.129 
104.597 


385,8te 

'*734^ 

44,18^ 

755,627 

2,672,49t 

1,575,764 

273.48)1 

62,870 

37,071k 


688 


Commercial  SiaUtiiea* 


STATISTICIL  YIBW  OF  THB  OOMMBIGS  OF  TUB  UNITED  STATB»— CORTIHUIO. 


Ul  TSB  TBAE  BHOWO 


COUMTEXBl. 


Sardinia  ....» 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Morocco 

Texas 

Mexico 

Central  America 

Venezuela «. 

New  Granada 

Brazil 

Arfifcntine  Republic 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

South  America  generally.. 

China 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

West  Indies  generally 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 

Republic  of  Esquador 


Ezpotta. 
$284^59 
1,470.611 

200,103 

*"4^73!603 

],531J80 

120,253 

781,547 

75.944 

3,143,395 
185.425 
225,904 

1,768,570 

"l63,*772 

1,331,741 

428,519 

632,351 

127,651 

*  354^903 

i.iii 


Impoiti. 

760,998 

4,554 

183,058 

1,836,621 

116.733 

1,509,000 

67^043 

7,441,803 

799,213 

26,472 

1,275,960 

252,599 

361,988 
475,040 
12 
166 
153,029 
243,034 


30th  juhb. 
Jn  fkvoT  of 
U.  Bute*. 

82844259 
1,090.892 


1846. 


AnuiHiU 

SlalM. 


290,545 
3.520 

'  "sjoi 


199,432 
492,610 


103,772 

"  66.531 
157,311 
127,639 

201,874 

"l.iso 


f560,89S 
4,554 

"sbsMi 

"727^453 

4,298.'408 
613.788 


253,599 
54262,'i40 

166 

**243,034 


Toul 113,488,516  121,691,797   22,242^217    30,445,498 


STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COMMBRCS  OF  THB  tNTTED  STATES— OORTIKUEO. 


OOVMTKIBf.  Ezporti. 

Russia ^ $750,450 

Prussia 202,166 

Sweden  and  Norway 420,187 

Swedish  West  Indies 113,721 

Denmark ^ 203,895 

Danish  West  Indies 989^03 

Holland « 2.015,334 

Dutch  East  Indies 200,140 

Dutch  West  Indies 233,569 

Dutch  Guiana ^ 44^228 

Belgium 3,222,557 

Hanse  Towns ^ 4,334,638 

Panover ^ 6,469 

England 71,058,698 

Scotland ,._ 3.807,473 

Ireland 12,429,186 

Gibraltar 420,386 

Malta 47.637 

British  East  Indies 3734237 

Australia : 33.289 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 106,172 

Mauritius 37,508 

British  West  Indies 3,993.392 

British  Honduras 301,917 

British  Guiana 623,719 

British  American  Colonies 7,985,543 

France  on  the  Atlantic 17,869,431 

Fkwice  on  the  Mediterranean 1,228,187 

Fnodi  West  lodief 603,164 


n  TBI  TBAa  sMDiNo  30th  Jims, 
In  favor  of 
U.  States. 


Imports. 

$924,673 

7.608 

613,698 

475 

846,748 
1,247.209 

894.982 

279,038 
59,355 

948,325 
3,622,185 

65,V70,'374 

1,837,014 

5904240 

26,969 


$194,556 

'  li3,72i 
203,420 
142,555 
768.125 


2,274,232 

712.453 

6.469 

5.888,324 

1,970,459 

11,838,946 

393,417 

47,637 


1847. 

AniiMtU. 

$174,223 

'  li'iisii 


694342 
45.469 
15,127 


1,646,457      1,2734220 


36,041 

'947,93*2 

197,232 

19,125 

2343.927 

23,899,076 

1,001,765 

15I|366 


70,131 

37.508 

3,045,460 

104,685 

604,594 

5,641.616 

"926,49^ 
451,798 


6,029,645 


Commercial  SuaMu* 


619 


mnmcAL  tiiw  op  thi  oomiiseob  or  thi  uitited  states— co^rriHVBD. 


U  TBS  TKAB  SHDUie 


comiTtiBt. 

French  Gkiiiina 

Miqaelon  and  French  Fisheries 

French  African  Ports  and  Bourbon . 

Hayd - 

Spain  OB  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

Cuba « 

I^orto  Rico 

Portugal 

Madeira « „ 

Fa3ral  and  other  Azores 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Italy 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Mexico ^ 

Central  America 

Venezuela 

New  Granada ^ 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Chili 

Fern „ 

Soath  America  generally ^ 

China 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

West  Indies  generally 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sandwich  islands ■ 

Republic  ofEsqnador 


Ezporta. 
$60^77 

5*491  i 

52,557  ( 

1^98,713 

780,863 

1,329,403 

15.148 

77540 

6,977.706 

859,064 

od,228 

'    106,420 

9,991 

88,93*2 

1,149,355 

64.117 

647,102 

1,248,723 

127,243 

692,428 

96,568 

615,213 

73,060 

3,943,778 

176,089 

236,839 

1,671.610 

227,537 

50,640 

1,832,884 

267,244 

744,930 

119,676 

360,074 

*2'7i824 


Importi. 

$47,775 

435 


1,391,580 

274,708 

1,016,551 

61,864 

494,056 

12,394,^'67 

2,141,929 

283.330 

95,857 

34,564 

2.399 

14279,936 

550,988 

287 

187,341 

577,710 

746,818 

80,581 

1,322,496 

156,654 

7,096,160 

341,209 

112,810 

1,716,903 

396,223 

10.500 

5,583,343 

308,481 

559,812 

"44^*8 
.31,039 


33tb  junb. 
In  faror  of 

u.autM. 

•  13,503 

58,048 

566,155 
313,853 


10,563 
86,533 


646,815 
1,061,383 


15,987 


134,039 


40,140 


185,088 
119.676 
315,486 

* '37,0^4 


1847. 
AftintU. 
BtatM. 

$435 

93,807 


46,716 

416,816 

5.417,161 

l,3n3,865 

225,109 

""24,573 

'  130,581 
486,871 


450,468 
54,390 

**767,283 
83,594 

4,152389 
65,190 

*"  45^293 
168,686 

3,750459 
41,337 


31,039 


Total 158,648,632  146,545,638  38,192,899    26,089,915 

THE  TOTAL  BALAMCB  OF  TRADE  FOR  OR  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

184S.      1844.       1845.       1846.       1847. 

•84346.480     •111,300,046         •117,254,564         •131,691,797        •158.648,629 
64,753,799        108,435,035  114,646,606  113,488,516  146,545.638 


•19,593,681*       •3,765,011«  •2,607,958t  (8,203,28^        •13.103,984* 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Hie  total  number  of  foreign  vesBels  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  ffingdom  Id 
the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1848,  was  39,561,  the  united  tonnage  0?  which 
amounted  to  6,091,052.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1847,  the  number  of 
▼essels  was  34,848,  and  the  tonnage  3,130,771.  The  number  of  vessels  which  cleared 
outwards  in  1846-7  was  34,656,  and  1847-8,  35,564  The  number  of  veaaels  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade  in  the  year  1846-7  was  141,116,  and  in  1847-8, 143,535. 


/ 


*  Inforor. 


t  Against. 


^  Railroad^  Carnal^  and  Sieantboat  SuOuHict. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS- 


THE  RAILROADS  FROM  ALBANY  AND  TROY  TO  BUFFAJX>. 

Thb  line  of  railroads  extending  from  Albany  and  Troy  to  Bufialo,  ib  owned  by  ei^ 
difierent  cooipaniet.  We  say  from  Albany  and  Troy,  as  eaeh  city  may  be  considered  ai 
a  point  of  deparmre  from  the  Hadaon  river.  At  Albany,  the  traveller  takes  the  cars  of  the 
"  Albany  and  Schenectady  Company  f  and  at  Troy,  those  of  the  *<  Schenectady  and  Tray 
Company.**  The  distance  from  Albany  to  Schenectady  is  17  miles,  and  from  Troy  la 
Schenectady  20  miles ;  but  die  passage  over  the  latter  is  made  in  aboot  the  same  time, 
'fti  consequence  of  the  superior  character  of  the  road.  We  propose  to  give,  at  this  time, 
a  statistical  view  of  the  railroad  of  each  company  between  Schenectady  and  Bofiblo,  com- 
mencing with  the  former  place,  and  following  the  diain  in  regular  order. 

The  Utica  and  Schsrectadt  road  was  opened  in  August,  1836.  It  is  73f  miles  long. 
The  capital  stock  is  divided  into  $27,800  shares,  the  par  value  of  which  are  %\W  each. 
The  cost  of  construction  to  January  1,  1847,  was  $2,265,114  80.  The  expenses  of  the 
construction  of  a  new  heavy  iron  track  in  1847  amounted  to  $506,265  30,  making  Ae 
total  cost  of  construction  $2,833,380  lOi  The  total  income  oi  the  road  in  1847  wai 
$698,714  86.  Of  this  sum,  $382;359  was  received  from  140,952  first  daas  thzoug|i 
passengers,  and  $31,412  09  from  26,312  emigrant  through  passengers.  The  income  from 
height  amounted  to  $153,101  79 ;  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail,  $20,311  67 ;  and 
from  other  sources,  $15,519  14.  The  toul  expenses  oS  the  road  in  the  same  year,  io- 
^udmg  repairing  and  running  the  road,  lands,  grading,  buildings,  engines  and  cars,  and 
iSvidends  paid  stockholders,  was  $614,438  19.  The  property  of  the  company  consists  of 
19  locomotive  engmes,  an  undivided  interest  in  55  eight-wheeled  passage  oan»  20  eig^ 
wheeled  emigrant,  14  sight-wheeled  baggage,  and  4  eight-wheeled  mail  and  baggage  csia, 
owned  by  railroads  between  Albany  and  Rochester— in  all,  93 ;  eight-wheeled  freight 
can,  169 ;  four-wheeled  freight  care,  24 ;  a  machine  shop,  and  four  horses.  The  aversfe 
number  of  men  employed  on  this  road  was  452.  The  number  of  miles  ran  by  passsoger 
hbd  other  trains  in  1847  was  280,000.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  distances,  rates  of  fiire,  &c.,  from  Schenectady  to  Utfea  rf^ 


FkoM.  MUai.      latdan. 


H 

$0  371 

12 

0  50 

15 

0  62i 

21 

0  87| 

26^ 

1  00 

32 

1  12i 

35 

1  37i 

38 

1  50 

Placet. 

Fort  Plain- 

Palatine  Church... 

St.  Johnsville 

Manheim 

Little  Falls. 

Herkimer. 

FraiikforL 

Utica 


MilM. 

IttdaM. 

41: 

$l(Si 

43 

1  75 

46: 

1  871 

49 

20d 

56 

22S 

63} 

68 

250 
9  7ft 

77 

300 

Schenectady.. 
Hoffinan*s  Ferry. 
Crane*s  Village.. 

Amsterdam 

Tribes*  UUL 

Fonda. , 

Ports*-. 

Spraker's 

Fidatine  Bridge.. 

The  Stsacusi  asd  Utioa  Railboad  was  opened  in  July,  1839.  It  Is  53  miles  long, 
«iid  originally  cost  $1,300,000 ;  which  is  divided  into  20,000  shares,  the  par  valo^  of  wl|ick 
are  $75.  Dividends  are  paid  on  the  15th  of  February  and  the  15di  of  Augost  ia  esefe 
year.    During  the  past  year,  ihis  company  has  been  engaged  in  laying  down  an  iron  itil 

*  For  a  •tatement  of  tho  monthly  raeeipti  from  paaseogen,  Jbe^  of  the  Utiea  and  Schenectady  Baikoid 
Coaipany  in  each  month  from  the  opening  of  the  road,  in  1838,  to  December,  1847,  tee  Merehaals*  Jla|i* 
siae  fiir  March,  1848,  Vd.  XVIIL,  No.  8.  p.  331. 

t  For  the  tariff  of  freight,  including  itate  tolls,  on  the  Koe  of  raihoadt  between  Albaay  aad  Boftto  f^ 
*•  violer  of  1847-48,  lee  ]ierdiantil>  Magasiae  for  Janoary,  1848,  Vol.  XVIIL,  Na  1,  ^  KB. 
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of  61  poaiidi  to  the  yard.  Ute  road  required,  for  a  single  track,  5,000  torn,  one-half  of 
which  was  made  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  a  coet,  delirered  at  Utica,  of  eomething  over  (74 
per  ton.  The  last  half,  contracted  for  a  year  later,  will  cost,  at  Utica,  (69  per  ton.  We 
are  gratified  to  notice,  by  the  last  annnal  report  of  the  company,  that  it  is  their  intentioa 
to  lay  another  track  as  soon  as  the  first  shall  have  been  brought  into  ose.  Experience  haa 
diown  that  a  doable  trade  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  large  businesB  safely.  The  cost  of 
eonstraction  of  thn  road  to  January  1, 1848,  was  $1,133,583  18.  The  receipts  of  the 
company  in  1847,  from  1104^  through  passengers,  amounted  to  9^30,581 ;  from  34,709 
emigrants,  $19,767  30 ;  and  from  63,513  way  passengers,  $45,593  41.  The  following 
table,  derived  from  the  report  of  the  company,  shows  its  receipts  fiom  all  sources,  and  its 
expenditures  in  each  year  from  1839  to  1847 : — 

wrATwatEKT  or  ths  beceipts  Ain)  ixFBifDrrtniEs  op  thb  Syracuse  aud  imcA  RAnjioAO  com- 

PANT,  POR  THE  TEARS  1839  TO  1846,  UfCLUSITE. 


Tesn. 
1839 

1840 
1841. 
1843. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847.. 


sznivtBt. 
TnuMport'o  and 
Coottniettoo. 
..    $59,831 
..      110,813 
..     109,634 
98,867 
74,309 
116,503 
141,369 
171,191 
435,133 


PaneiMmra. 

$mj85 
178.509 
190,839 
155,334 
147,35^ 
181,647 
183,484 
339,708 
385,941 


Frtigbt. 

$i;636 

3,341 

1,630 

3,119 

3,437 

13,947 

19,633 

53,494 


Mao.     MiMaUuMOQi. 


$11,350 
5,317 
9,375 
1138 
6,956 
6,956 
64289 
7,950 


$3,376 
1,035 
3,315 
3,714 
3,630 
1,951 
3,015 

160,793 


Total. 
$133,185 
194,873 
199,513 
169,435 
163,786 
194,681 
304.340 
357,637 
507,179 


Natt  fain  ortr 
all«rpenaM. 
$63,353 
84,060 
89,889 
70,567 
89,576 
78,178 
63,070 
86,446 
83,045 


The  following  is  a  table  of  distances,  places,  rates  of  fare,  &c,  between  Utica  and 
Syracuse  r— 


PLACSB. 

Utica 

Whitesboro* 

Orlskany 

Rome 

Green's  Ckimer .. 

Verona ....,.., 

Oneida 

Wampville 


Mil«. 

4 
7 

13 

33 

87 
30i 


FAiw. 


$0  13) 
0  35 


50 

75 

871 

00 

131 


PLACSS. 

Canastota 

Canasaraga « 

Chittenango 

Kirkville 

Manlius 

De  Witt 

Sjrracuse 


Mikt. 
33i 
36 
381 
43 
45 
491 
53 


Farw. 
$1  35 
1  44 
1  50 
1  63| 
1  75 
1  87i 
9  00 


The  Auburn  and  Stracusb  Railroad  was  opened  June  1st,  1839.  Length,  95  miles. 
Total  cose  of  construction  to  January  1st,  1848,  $888,766.  The  income  from  all 
sources  in  1847  amounted  to  $157,109  15,  of  which  $133348  04  was  received  from 
passengers;  $38,744  34  from  freight;  $4,500  from  United  States  mail;  incidental, 
$416  87.  The  number  of  dirough  passengers  over  this  road  in  1847  was  139,977 ;  of 
way  paasengeis,  10,698.  Elzpeoses  of  running  the  road,  and  repairs,  amounted  to 
$61,909-  17.  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  to  stockholders  in  1847  was  $39,000. 
The  number  of  miles  run  by  passage,  freight,  and  other  trains  during  the  same  year  was 

7M4a 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  fare,  distanees,  and  places  on  this  road  ^— 


PLAOBS. 

Syracuse 

Geddes. 

okway 
^amtTUnT 


MilM. 


Farat. 


$0  06i 
0  19 
0  314 
0  371 


PLACss.  Mikt.  Farat. 

HaUway 13  $0  50 

Elbridge 16  '   " 

Junction 17 

Sennett 91 

Auburn ., 36  1  00 


The  Auburn  and  Rochester  Railroad,  opened  in  1840,  is  78  miles  long.  The  cost 
of  construction  to  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  was  $1^63,044  46,  and  there  was  expended 
in  constmction  during  the  year  1847  $379|740  16.    Deducting  fixan  these  two  sums  the 
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amoant  received  for  old  iron,  ($46,987  40,)  leaves  the  constroctioa  to  Jannary,  1848, 
#3,087,797  23.  The  total  income  of  1847  was  #395,767  76,  of  which  #238,795  was 
from  through  passengers,  #105,915  81  from  way  passengers,  #47,471  13  from  freighty 
and  #13,585  82  from  the  United  States  mail  and  oiber  sources.  The  expenses  of  repair 
and  running  the  road  in  1847  were  #154,613  97.  This  company  paid  dividends  in  1847 
to  the  amount  of  #1 12,000.  The  whole  number  of  through  and  way  passengers  over  die 
road  was  189,345.  The  number  of  miles  run  by  all  engines  in  1847  was  223,1 16.  Th» 
average  number  of  men,  including  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  machinists,  laboieis,  &jc^  em- 
ployed in  repairs  was  230. 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES,  FARES,  ETa,  ON  THE  AUBURN  AND  BOCHESTXR  RAILROAD^ 


P1JLCBS. 

Aubnm 

Cayuga 

Seneca  Falls  .... 

Waterloo 

Gages 

Geneva  

Oak*s  (Corner.... 

E.  Vienna 

W.  Vienna 

Clifton 


Uiim. 


11* 

164 

194 

224 

364 

31 

34 

35 


Farat.  VLACSf. 

Shortsville 

Chapinsville 

#0  63  '  Canandaigua .... 
0  75   Victor 

0  87  I  Fisher's 

1  00  j  Railroad  Mills... 
1  18   Pitisfbrd 

Brighton 

Rochester 


1  31 
I  32 
1  45 


«i1«s. 

Vrnxm. 

38 

#1  G9 

43 

1  75 

45 

1  87 

48 

2  98 

58 

2  43 

63 

d  50 

64 

S  68 

68 

9  87 

78 

3  00 

The  ToNAWANDA  Railroad,  extending  from  Rochester  to  Attica,  was  opened  in  1837. 
It  is  44  miles  long.  The  amount  charged  to  the  account  of  construction  up  to  Jamtary 
1, 1847,  was  #753^55  19,  and  there  was  expended  for  construction  in  1847  #51,975  21« 
making  the  total  construction  account,  up  to  January  1,  1848,  #805,530  40.  The  in* 
crease  of  this  road  in  1847,  from  all  sourcep,  was  #194,751  36,  #155,993  48  of  which 
'  was  from  passengers  and  #27,684  15  from  freight,  and  the  balance  from  mails,  &c  The 
iramber  of  passengers  carried  over  the  road  in  1847  was  134,068 ;  98,999  of  which  weie 
through,  and  35,069  way  passengere.  The  dividends  paid  by  this  company,  let  of  Joly, 
1847,  and  1st  of  January,  1848,  amounted  to  #57,000.  The  average  number  of  mea 
employed  in  1847  was  99.  The  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  and  freight  traioi 
daring  the  year  was  91,854. 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES,  FARES,  ETC,  ON  THE  TONAWANDA  RAILROAD,  FROM  ROCHESTER  TO  ATTKA. 


PLACM. 

Rochester 

Cold  Water 

ChlU 

Churchville 

WardviUe 


Milet. 

*6 
10 
14 
17 


Fares. 


#0  19 
0  37 
0  50 
0  63 


PLACBS. 

W.  Bergen 

Byron 

Batavia 

Alexander.. 

Attica 


Mile.. 

Warn. 

31 

#0  75 

35 

087 

33 

1  13 

40 

1  37 

44 

1  56 

The  Attica  and  Buffalo  Railroad  was  opened  in  Nevemb«*r,  1843.  It  is  31 4  nnlaf 
long.  The  total  cost  of  construction,  to  January,  1848,  was  #413,188  90.  Total  cost  of 
can  and  engines,  #75,354  43.  The  total  income  of  the  road  in  1847,  from  aD  aooiQea, 
was  as  follows:— From  passengers,  #104,010  23;  from  freight,  #15,000;  United  Stalea 
mail,  #4,800— showing  the  total  earnings  for  the  ytv  to  amount  to  #136,683  97.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  ofer  the  road  in  1847  was  130,799,  of  which  115,339 
were  through  passengers  and  15,560  way  passengers.  The  dividends  paid,  in  1847» 
amounted  to  #33,990.  The  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  and  freight  traioB  in  1847 
was  76,791. 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES,  FARES,  ETC,  FROM  ATTICA  TO  BUFFALO. 


FLACSS. 

Attica 

Darien  City , 

Daden  Centre... 


UOm. 

"4 

6 

134 


Faret. 


#0  13 
0  19 
0  35 


PLACBl., 

Town  Line 

Lancaster 

Cfaeektawaga.... 
Bo&lo 


MilM.  l^M. 

164  #0  50 

SS|  0  65 

96  0  75 

81|  OH 
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The  eereral  companies  of  the  railroad  line  between  Albany  and  Bofialo,  represented  in 
Convention  at  Albany,  February  18th,  1848,  have  adopted  the  following  schedole  of  the 
soromer  arrangement  far  running  cars  between  Albany  and  Bufialo: — 

KAILBOAD  LINE  BETWEEN  ALBANY  AND  BUFFALO,  N.  T. — SCHEDULE  FOR  RUNNING — 1848. 

ooiNO  wKiT.                                              1st  train.  8d  train.  3d  traio. 

Leaves  Albany 7|  A.M.  2     P.M.  7     P.M. 

ParaUiica 1     P.M.  74  P.M.  IJ  A.M. 

-  Syracuse ^ 4}  P.M.  11     P.M.  5    A.M. 

««    Auburn 64  P.M.  1    A.M.  7    A.M. 

•*    Rochester 124  M  N.  7    A.M.  1     P.M. 

Arrives  at  Bulfelo sj  A.M.  12    M.  6    P.M. 

eoiico  KAST.                                               1st  train.  8d  train.  3d  train. 

Leaves  Burtalo.... ^ 74  A.M.  2    P.M.  7     P.M. 

Paas  Rochester I24  M.  7    P.M.  12    M.N. 

«    Auburn 64  P.M.  1    A.M.  6    A,M. 

"    Syracuse Sj  P.M.  34  A.M.  8    A.M. 

-  Uiica 12    M.N.  7    A.M.  II4  A.M. 

Airives  at  Albany 6    A.M.  12    M.  44  P.M. 


UNION  CANAL  COMPANY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
rania,  was  made  to  the  stockholders  November  16,  1847,  from  which  it  appears  that  sev- 
eral favorable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  aifiiirs  of  the  company.  The  loans  have 
been  converted  into  stock,  and  the  property  restored  to  the  hands  of  the  company.  The 
capital  stock  now  consists  of  13,511  shares  of  9200  each,  amounting  to  $2,702,000,  and 
fractions  of  shares  amounting  tp  $  12,421,  makmg  the  entire  capital  $2,744,621.  The 
trade  on  the  Union  Canal  has  increased  very  much  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table ;  thd  tonnage  in  1847  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  yeor  by  688  tons, 
although  the  tolls  are  not  so  large  :■— 


At.  rate  par 

At.  rate  per 

Yeara. 

Tons. 

ToIbrecU 

ton. 
Ct».  mUU. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Tons  recU 

ton. 
Cu.milU. 

1828... 

18,124 

$15,512 

•85    5 

1838... 

126,870  $123,575 

•97    4 

1829... 

20.522 

16.676 

•81     3 

1839... 

138,568 

135,163 

•97    5 

1830... 

41,094 

35,133 

•85    5 

1840... 

115,292 

110,855 

•96    1 

1831... 

59^70 

59,137 

%8    6 

1841... 

83,624 

66,601 

•79    7 

1832... 

47,645 

59,061 

1^23    9 

1842... 

83,106 

57,477 

•69    2 

ia33... 

85,876 

103.402 

1-20    5 

1843... 

76,959 

53.538 

•68    2 

1834... 

84,536 

119,870 

1-4]     8 

1844... 

79,871 

56,.S80 

•70    8 

1835... 

118,978 

135,254 

113    7 

1845... 

102..593 

60,036 

•58    5 

ia36... 

117,136 

133,025 

113    6 

1846... 

114,920 

62,682 

•54    5 

1837... 

110,032 

107^90 

•97    8 

1847.. 

139,256 

91356 

•65    6 

The  Pine  Grove  coal  trade  has  also  stead 

ily  increased,  but  yet  slowly,  as  ic 

1  shown  by 

e  statement  below  :• 

~. 

Tears.  Tons. 

1833 3,500 

1834 6,911 

1835 14.000 

1836 12,000 

1837 17,000 


Years.  Tons. 

1838 15,000 

1839 20,885 

1840 20,500 

1841 19,500 

1842 82,500 


Yean.  Tone. 

1843 22,000 

1844 29,000 

1845 35,000 

1846... 55,500 

1847 60.499 


BRITISH  STEAMERS  AT  BOSTON. 
The  amoont  of  duty  paid  at  the  custom-house,  Boston,  by  the  British  steamers,  at  de- 
rived from  the  books  of  the  cuatom-hoose  in  each  year,  from  1840  to  1817,  is  as  follows: — 

IfMi.  1841.  IMt.  1843.  1814.  1849.  1848.  1847. 

fMaS  $73,839  $130347  $640,573  $916,198  $1,032393  41354,731  $1,199,971 
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Rac*pts  from  way  .E^e^    'kOC9(0    ico'^eo 

fe«ou3    :*ei€ot^   r-^^^ 


:9S 


;si 


: 00   : i^ci 


Rec*pta  from  thro*  ;^^S 
puMDgon. . ..  >  O  t^  9> 


gS?g  :25S8 

kO  QO  ^    :  r*  00  o 
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?og   : 
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Number  of  thro* 
panongm..  •  •  • 


CO  00 


i  o  00  »o  CO  ^  CO  "^  "-•  «o  00  <?i    :<• 


iooo»Tto>ococo«'*ojr-co^e2 
-ac^^f-i^coco'^t^wcotoc^'^"* 


Total  ezpenMt  of  ^  co  -^  ot  ^  O) 


5qo»o 
ooostra'etioD. r»-o»ctr^di»-<^^»Aooorr "^32?^    iS 


tMCO*^ 


ooco*^ 
o  oooo 

C0U9  go  »/) 

0>  CV  CO  CO 
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«l  
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22SS;S?8SS2S2SSS 
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»-^  t-  10  t- »^  < 


|id>r«oiao    ;  t«^ 


ssss 

2gg  = 

COOO  G^ 
too"  00  00 
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BtUnndf  Canal,  and  Steamboat  Statistics. 


SAILING  OF  THE  BRITISH  MAIL  STEAM£1RS  FOR  184d. 

rBfiPOSED  SAILttB  Ot  TBB  BItlTISB  AKD  NORTH  AHBRICAH  ROTAL  MAIL  8TBAM-8B1PS  1 
BOSTON  AND  UVERPOOL  AND  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  LIVERPOOL,  FOR  1848L 


Affierica. Capt.  Charles  H.  E.  Judkins. 

Europo **      BdwnrdG.  Lott 

Hibemia **      Neil  Shannon. 

Britannia •*      Waht-r  J.  C.  L*ng. 

Niagara "      Alexander  Ryrie. 


Canada Capt.  Walter  Douglas. 

Cambria  •*      William  HarriBoii. 

Caledonia....      •*      John  Leitch. 
Acadia **     James  Sume. 
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DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CANAL. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managen  of  the  Dda- 
ware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  to  the  Stockholders,  dated  March  8th,  1848,  and  pro* 
oeed  to  lay  befbre  the  readers  of  the  Merchanta*  Magazine  a  condensed  view  of  its 
contents. 
^  ,  The  stock  loaned  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  company,  amounting^  to  9^>^ 
which  became  due  on  the  i6th  of  January  last,  has  been  paid,  with  the  exo^RlOoof 
019,628  68,  and  that  amount  the  company  are  ready  to  meet  as  the  certificates  aie  pf^ 
•ented.  The  report  shows  a  nett  profit  of  ^634,645  45,  being  a  fraction  over  22  peroeot 


*  Tlie  day  of  sailing  from  Liverpool  falls  on  Saturday,    t  From  the  United  ftanti 
tbtt  Is,  New  York  er  BbetoB,  on  Wednesday. 
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on  the  capital  employed  in  die  bosmeflB  of  the  year,  and  over  SO  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  capital  paid  in.  The  qaanti^  of  coa)  transpqrted  over  the  railroad  during  the  year, 
was  404,000  tons,  of  which  388,283  tons  were  shipped  down  the  canal. 

The  enlargement  of  the  canal  has  been  completed,  as  contemplated,  and  approved  by 
the  stockholders  tl^ree  years  ago  ;  aod  boats  now  navigate  it  with  6fty  tpn  cargoes,  with 
ns  moch  ease  as  they  formerly  did  when  carrying  but  thirty  tons.  It  has  realized  in  the 
saving  of  freight  all  that  was  estimated  and  anticipated  by  the  Board,  as  a  motive  for 
undertaking  the  work.  It  is  found,  by  a  comparison  of  coal  freigbta  <hi  the  c^nal  h^pjire 
the  enlargement,  with  those  paid  since  the  {influence  of  this  improvement  began  to  be  felt, 
that  it  has  made  a  saving  to  the  company  of  over  8«'>32,000l    It  haa  cost  about  $300,000. 

The  most  important  event,  however,  that  has  occarred  doriqg  the  year,  in  referenc:^  to 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  is  the  commencement  of  a  raih-oad  by  the  Washington  Coal 
Company,  which  is  intended  to  ooonect  the  lower  part  of  the  Lackawana  coal  field  with 
the  canal  of  this  company,  aboot  ten  miles  below  Honesdale.  It  is  contemplated  by  thoee 
engaged  in  the  making  of  this  road,  to  have  it  finished  and  in  oae  by  August,  1&49. 
When  done,  it  will  bring  to  the  canal  a  large  additional  quantity  of  coal,  which  |b  called 
ibr  by  the  present  and  increasing  wants  of  the  market ;  and  the  tolft  upon  it  will  odd 
largely  to  the  revenoe  of  this  company.  This  new  railroad  will  also  much  increase  the 
miscellaneous  trade  on  the  canal,  as  it  will  penetrate  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
thereby  connect  the  catials  and  public  improvements  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  canal  of 
Ihii  company.  The  aalcy^  of  coal  by  the  company  for  the  year  ending  March  8ih, 
1848,  amoanted  to  $1,589,430  30;  the  ca^ol  and  railroad  tolls  to  $38,971  34.  The 
number  of  tons  of  merchandise,  including  plaster,  cement,  tanners*  bark,  leather  and 
hides,  stone,  brick  and  lime,  miUatones,  staves,  hoop-poles,  manufactures  of  wood,  g^asa, 
diarcoal,  ^ec,  transported  on  the  canal  during  the  year  1847,  was  41,179. 

STATfKUfT  or  TOUiS  RECEIVED  OIT  THE  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CANAL  A1U>  lUOAOAD  {B  £ACH 
YEAR  SINCE  TAB  COMPLETION  OF  TB£  WORKS. 


1830 $lMd3  44 

1831 20.554  64 

1838 28,717  51 

1833 37,004  58 

1834 16,946  07 

1835 41.976  82 

1836 45.154  73 


1637 $44,832  42 

1838 40,328  38 

1839 40,095  26 

1840 35,450  46 

1841 39,388  19 

1842 a3,894  93 

1843 30.996  53 


1844 $33,525  6A 

1845 25,^0  92 

1846 26.068  65 

1847 38,971  34 


$616,209  49 


NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEU>HIA  RAILROAD  PARE. 

The  Scientific  American  says  that  **  a  resolatioo,  highly  intere8tii)g  to  the  whole  tra« 
veiling  community,  has  been  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
structing the  State  Directors  o(  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  to  insist  upon  the  estab- 
hahment  of  a  daily  line  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  running  at  convenient  houiv, 
by  way  of  Camden.  New  Brunswick,  4bc,  at  $3  fiire.  The  law  now  prescribes  that  tbo 
company  shall  not  charge  over  $3.  but  it  is  evaded  by  the  road  crossing  the  Delaware  at 
Trenton,  and  continuing  the  remainder  of  the  way  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  upon  a  road 
diat  is  chartered  by  that  State." 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  gross  earnings  of  this  road  for  the  half-year  ending  December  3l8t,  1847,  <wejr9 
X1,130,129;  the  working  expenses,  ezcinsive  of  taxes,  33}  per  cent,  or  j6378,77l,  and 
uteluding  taxes,  38  per  cent,  or  X437,03I,  showing  the  payment  of  taxes,  duties,  ^c.,  of 
X5S.260.  This  is  an  exceediogty  low  proportion  of  working  expense  to  earning?,  and 
allows  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  increase  of  the  trafik  account  was  jC38,000  over  1846.  The  capital  account  of 
^  company  shows  a  total,  to  this  date,  of  i:2X,882,801  158.  4d. ;  shares  4713,277,227; 
and  losM  JC8,605,574,  or  oyer  i;iO8,QO0^0 1 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


TARIFF  OF  DUTIES— PROVINCE  OF  CANADA, 
APRIL  6,  1848  ;  PORT  0?-  st.  johics,  c.  e.* 


AmxALe— 

Cow«  and  Heifen,  SSi  6d  Moli. 

OalvM»  Sm  each. 

Goats  aod  JLIA^  Si  6d  each. 

HonM,  Mara*  and  Colti,  35b  each. 

LamlM,  It  each. 

Oxen,  Bulk  aod  Steen,  35«  each. 

Pig«---Saekia^,  6d  each. 

Hoft  and  Swine,  5e  each. 

Sheep,  S«  each. 

Molei  and  Aieea,  7^  per  cent 
Almonds,  IJd  per  poond. 
AncboTieeand  Fish  preserrfed  in  ofl,  15  par  cant. 
Anchors  and  Chain  Cables,  1  per  cent. 


Apples,  6d  per  boshe). 
^     ^dried.  Is  per  boshe). 


Ashes,  1  per  cent. 

Axes  aod  Scythes,  ISi  per  caoL 

Airpw  Root,  7|  per  cent. 

Articles  not  enumerated,  7}  per  cent. 

Bark,  1  per  crat. 

Baskets,  7^  per  cent. 

Bark  Mills,  IS^  per  cent. 

Bacon  and  Hams,  6s  per  cwt. 

Berries,  Muts,  Vegetablea,  and  Wood,  used  in  dying, 

Ipercent. 
Biwoits  and  Crackers,  10  per  cent. 
Burr  Stones,  onwroni^  1  per  cent 
wrought,  7^  per  cent. 


II,  7|  per  cent. 
Billiard  and  Buratelle  Boards  and  Balls  or  Bowb  for 

Nine  Pbs,  18)  per  oent 
Bricks,  7J  per  cent. 
Bristles,  7i  per  cent 
Brooms— Com,  Is  3d  per  dot. 
Bnisbea,  7i  per  cent 
Bmter,7s«dpercwt 
Blacking,  7|  per  cent 
Bone — maoofactores  o(^  7}  per  cent 
Bolting  Cloth,  7|  per  cent 
Bottles    Olass,  7^  per  cent 
Books— Printed,  Unboond,  or  in  Sheets,  5  per  cent 
Book»— Printed—Boond,  7^  per  cent 
Books— Blank,  7^  per  cent 
Books— reprints  of  British  Copyrights  now  in  force. 

Prohibited. 
Books  aod  Drawings  of  an  immoral  or  indeceot  dia- 

raeter.  Prohibited. 
Callages,  and  Vehicles  aod  paiU  thereof^  13i  per 

cent 
Chain  Cables,  1  per  cent 
Chains,  71  per  cent 
Crackers,  10  oer  cent 

docks  and  Watches,  and  parts  thereof,  18^  per  cent 
Coals,  Coke,  and  Cinders,  1  per  oeot 
Cordage,  7jt  per  cent. 

Cork,  and  Cork  Manufactures,  10  per  cent 
Cotton  Manu&etores,  7i  per  cent 
Ootton,  Wool,  aod  Cotton  Tarn,  1  pec  cent 
Copper— Bars,  Pig,  and  Sheathing,  1  per  cent 
CSuekwy,  7|  per  cent 
Canvas,  7^  per  cent 
Camblets  and  Cambletines,  7^  per  cent 


>pty,  74  per  cent 
k,  7i  per  cent 


Cane  Worl  .    _ 

Casts  of  Plaster  Paris  and  Composition,  7j^  per  cent. 

Camphine  Oil,  ISi  per  cent 

Gastmgs,  1!U  per  cent 

Cocoa  Not  Oil,  1  per  cent 


Cocoa,  id  per  lb. 
Cbooolate,  fid  per  lb. 
Coffee-<;reen,  l^d  per  lb. 
Roasted,  SM  per  lb. 
**       Ground,  4a  per  lb. 
Candlee— Wax,  3d  per  lb. 
Sperm,  3d  per  lb. 
Tallow,  Id  per  lb. 
*'         All  others,  Sd  per  lb. 
Corrants,  Id  per  lb. 

Candy— Sugar,  2d  per  lb.— ^  per  eent 
Cards— Playing,  3d  per  pack. 
Cards  and  Pasteboard,  4s  per  cwt 
Cement,  7i  per  e     " 


^'•y.  74per  cent. 
Combs,  7^  I 
Cutlery, 


Combs,  fi  per  oeat 
Cutlery,  7^  per  cent 
Crockery,  7i  per  c 


Cassia,  did  per  lb. 

Cinnamon,  S^d  per  lb. 

Cloves,  fi^d  per  lb. 

Cheese,  5s  per  cwt 

Drugs  in  an  unprepared  stale,  except  Dye  StaA,  i 

percent 
Drugs  solely  for  dying,  1  per  cent 
Dye  Stuffs,  1  per  eent 

Drawings,  Bngravings,  Maps,  and  Globes,  7|  par  <l 
Dice,  ISi  per  cent 
Eggs,  lOpBT  cent 
Extracts,  Essences,  and  Perfbmery  not  otbcrrat 

specified,  15  per  cent 
Extracts  and  Essences  used  as  medicines,  7i  perei. 
Earthen  and  Stone  Ware,  7i  per  cent. 
Engravings,  Drawings,  Maps,  aod  Globes,  ^  per  ec. 
Faonhig  and  Bark  Mills ;  and  Thrashing  Maebioi^ 

iSi  per  eent 
Fins  and  Skins  of  ereatnrei  living  in  the  sea,  7^  psr 

cent 
Fun  and  Skins,  dreised  and  undressed,  5  per  ctst. 
Furs  and  Skins,  mannfoctured,  7^  per  cent 
Feathers,  7^  per  eent 
Flax,  undrnsed,  1  per  cent 

*'     dressed,  7^  per  cent 
Fire-wood,  1  per  cent 
Flower  Roots,  1  per  cent 
Flowei»— Artificial,  not  Silk,  ^k  per  cent 

**       in  part  or  whole  SiOc,  13^  per  cent. 
Fish— Fresh,  except  Shell  Fish,  Free. 

•*      Lobsters,  Turtles,  Oysters,  and  all  ficsh  8MI 
Fish,  7^  per  cent 
Fish— preserved  in  OiL  15  per  cent 

•'     Baited  and  dried,  8s  6d  per  cwt 

*'     Pickled,  5s  per  brl. 
Pish  Oil,  Id  per  gsJloo. 
Fire  Arms,  7^  per  cent 
Femiture,  7^  per  cent 
Flour,  3k  per  196  lbs. 
Fruit— Apples,  fid  per  bushel. 

*•      F^s,  Idperlb. 

"      Nuts  of  all  kinds,  Id  per  lb. 

**      Pears,  Is  per  boshri. 

'*       Peaches,  Is  per  bushd. 
Prunes,  IJd  per  lb. 


Quinces,  Is  per  bush^ 
Raisins,  all  kinds.  Id  ] 


lb. 


Preserves,  15  per  cent 
**      Unenvmerated,  lOpercent 
Grain — Barley,  3s  per  qr.  d  busheb.  ^. 

•'       Buckwheat  Bere  and  Bigg,  3b  per  qr.  8  be* 


*  We  cbeerfolly  acknowledge  oar  obligations  to  Jason  C.  Peirce  k>  Son,  Custom-house  ForwardiQf  *^ 
Coomissioa  Agents,  St.  Johns,  C.  E.,  for  the  present  schedule  of  dotiee  of  the  Provioee  of  Oinada. 
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Oats,  9i  per  qr.  8  bodMb. 


"       Rm  B«UM,  mod  Paw,  St  dm  qr.  8  bothdt. 

•^       WliMt.3tp6rqr.8badi«k 

MmI  of  the  above,  noC  bohed,  9i  per  196  Ibe. 

**       Bran,  or  Shorts,  3d  per  ewL 
illiii    WiadOTT,  or  Sheet,  fi  3d  per  SO  feet. 

**       Hanafactiirei,  7|  per  eent. 
GoflM,  5  per  cent. 
Ovnpowder,  7|  per  cent. 
Greaae  and  Scrape,  1  per  eenU 
Gone  and  Fire  Anna,  7|  per  cent. 
Obe^  7i  per  cent. 
Odd  and  Silrer  LmC  U  per  eent 
Ginger,  Pneenret,  15  per  eeot 
Orapee,  firedi,  10  per  cent 
Gauo  and  Gypaun,  Free. 
lUrdvare,  Shelf  Goods,  «Dd  Cutlery,  7}  per  eent 
Hay,  1  per  cent 
Hope,  3d  per  lb. 
llenip    uudiened,  1  per  eent 

"*       drened,  7|  per  eent 
Hooey,  Id  per  Ih. 
Hide*,  1  per  cent 
Hnir  Manolaetnret,  7|  per  eent 
Horn  Tip*  and  Piecea,  7i  per  eent 
Honea,  tee  AnifluUa. 
Bats,  7|  per  cent 
Hamflss.  10  per  eent 
IroB— Sheet  and  Hoop,  1  per  cent 

«      Bar,  Rod,  Nail,  Boiler  Plate,  Pig,  Railroad 
Bars,  Scraps,  and  Old,  1  per  cent 

"■      Castings,  13|  per  cent 

"      Machinery,  and  parts  thereof,  ISi  per  oeot 
Indigo,  1  per  oent 
Ink,  T\  per  cent 
Ising1aas,7i  percent 
Ivoiy.  Horn,  and  Bone,  74  per  cent 
India-rubber  Boots  and  Snoes,  7id  per  pair. 
India-rabber,  7i  per  cent 
Jank,  1  ner  cent 
ioiee  of  Limes,  Oranges,  Lemons,  not  mixed  whh 

Spirits,  not  sweetened,  so  as  to  be  Byrap,  7^parct 
Jujttbe  Paste,  7^  tier  eent 
Joniper  Berries,  ik  per  cent 
Joiee  sweetened  for  Srmp,  Is  per  gaDoo. 
.      .      _  ^ISipereent 


Jewdrv,  set  or 
Lard,  Ipercex 
Lard  Oil,  5d  per  gallon. 
Lunp  Black,  7jk  per  eeot. 
Lanpe— Metal,  7^  per  eent 
**       Glass,  7i  per  cent 
Lemons  and  Oranges,  ftesh,  10  per  eent 
Lead  Mannfeetofes,  7|  per  eent 
Lead,  ki  Pif .  1  per  c4nt 
Linen,  and  Linen  Malittfaetufes,  74  per  cent 
Unseed  Oil,  Sid  par  gallon. 
Lkathsk— 
Goat  Skins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  any  way  dremed,  Ss 


L^b  or  Sheep  Skins,  tanned,  tawed,  OT  any  way 

dressed,  8s  Od  per  doaen. 
Calf  Skins,  tanned,  Uwed,  or  any  way  dressed,  4d 

per  lb. 
Kip  Skins,  8d  per  lb. 
Harness,  IM  per  lb. 
Upper,  lid  per  lb. 
Sole,  9d  per  lb. 
Patent  or  Glazed.  4d  per  lb. 
Cot  iato  shapes,  4d  per  lb. 
All  not  described,  ijd  per  lb. 
Iaatbbk  MAMurACTvaaa — 
Woaaen*s  BM>ts  and  Shoes,  Ineloding  all  kinds,  6s 

6d  per  dosen. 
Girls*  Boots  and  Shoes  under  7  inch,  inelndinf  all 

kinds,  9i  6d  per  doaen. 
Men's  Boolt.  9s  per  pair. 

"*     Shoes.  7id  per  pair. 
Boys*  Boots,  under  eight  inches  long.  Is  per  pair. 

^     Shoes,  under  eight  inches  lon^,  4d  per  pair. 
Children's  Boots  and  Shoes,  orer  tnree  uiches  in 

length,  Si  6d  per  doxen. 


Lbatbse  MamnrAonjEM^ 
In&nts*  Boots  and  Shoes,  under  three  faickei  in 

length.  Is  6d  per  doaea. 
Manufhetnres  not  described.  10  oer  eent 
Liquids— Ale  and  Beer  in  casks,  4d  per  gallon. 
"       **  *•    in  bottles.  Is  3d  per  dosen. 

**      Cider  and  Perry,  Ud  per  gaUon. 
**      Vinegar,  3d  per  gallon, 
liqnort— Wines  of  all  kinds,  inchidiiig  casi 

bottles.  Is  per  gallon,  and  10  per  cent 
**       Bpirito,  or  strong  watos  of  all  sorts,  except 
Rum,  for  every  gallon  of  any  Btrength 
not  exeeedittg   strength  of  proof,  per 
Sykes'  Hydrometer,  and  eo  in  proportion 
for  any  greater  strength  than  proof,  Si 
pergaAon. 
"       Ram,  for  every  gallon  of  any  strength  not 
exeeedinf  strength  of  proof,  per  BykoiP 
Hydrometer,  and  so  in  propornon  for  any 
greater  strength  than  proor,  ls3d  pergaL 
**       Spirits,  strong  waters,  or  Rum,  sweeteasd 
or  mixed,  as  per  gallon. 
Leeehes,  74  per  cent 
Maee.4dperlb. 

Maocaroni  or  VermieeUi,  14d  per  lb. 
Mahogany,  and  Hardwood  for  Famitnre,  1  per  esat 
Medicines,  74  per  oent 
Marble,  in  Block,  unpolished,  1  per  eoat 

*«      cut  or  polbbed,  7^  per  cent 
Matches,  7i  per  cent 
Molasaes  or  Treacle,  4b  per  cwt 
Musical  Instrumeats,  of  wood,  74  per  eent 
**  "^  of  metal,  10  par  eent 

Mustard,  74  per  eent 
Mercury,  74  per  cent 
Mineral  waters,  7|  per  cent 
Maps,  74  per  cent 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  parts  thereof,  ISi  per  ot 
NuU  of  all  kinds,  except  Almonds,  Id  per  lb. 
Notmefs,  Sd  per  lb. 
Naik,  7i  per  east 
Oakum,  1  pet  oent 
Oil— Olive,  in  casks,  5d  per  gallon. 
'*        **     in  jais  or  bottles,  Is  3d  per  gallon. 
"     Laid,  Sd  per  galkm. 
'*     Linseed,  B^d  per  gallon. 
'*     Sperm,  6d  per  gallon. 
'*     Other  Oils,  ftom  creatures  Nviag  in  the  aia,  M 

per  gallon. 
"     Cocoa  Not  Oil,  1  per  eent 
**     Palm,  1  per  oent 
'*     Turpentine,  7i  per  eent 
**     Castor,  7i  per  cent 
"*     Animal,  except  lard.  10  per  cent 
**     Vegeuble,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  10  per  et 
**     Essential  and  Volatile,  10  per  cent 
'*     Chemical  and  Perfumed,  10  per  eent 
"     Camphine,  IS^  per  cent 
**     All  not  otherwise  enumerated,  71  per  eent 
Oil  Cloth,  74  per  oent 
Oil  Cake,  74  par  cent 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  10  per  eeot 
Ores  of  all  kinds,  1  per  oent 
Ochres,  74  per  cent 

Oysters,  Lobsters,  Shell  Fish,  and  Turtle,  7^  par  at 
Paintings,  7^  per  cent 
PainU,  all,  7|  per  cent 
Paint  Bmsbea,  7^  per  cent 
Paper,  Coarse  or  Wrapping,  9i  Od  per  ewt 
^     Printing,  5s  per  ewt 
**      Writing,  10s  per  cwt. 
'*     Dmwing,  14d  per  lb. 
*'     Milled  and  Truok-makeis,  3s  per  ewt 
"     Musio,  ruled.  l|d  per  lb. 
*«     Mart>le,orGlaxed.lidpertb. 
**      Tinue,  lid  per  lb. 
*•      Bristol,  o'  Drawing,  1  Id  per  lb. 
**      Manufactures,  not  otherwise  chaiged,  10  per 
oent 
Palm-leaf  and  Manufhctnres,  74  per  cent 
Perfumery,  not  otherwise  speciaed,  15  per  cant 
Pewter,  T^^er  cent 
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PercuMwn  Cunt,  ?(  per  ooit. 

PiKMr'bQfus.  7t  per  oaot. 

Pickles  and  Saace*.  J5  per  oeill. 

Planu.  Tree*.  Balbt,  and  Rootm.  1  per  eeot 

Plate,  or  Plated  ware,  10  per  eeot 

Plaster.  7^  per  cent. 

PlayinK-cardt,  3d  fm  peek. 

PMafoss,  3d  I  er  buibel. 

Peultry,  10  per  oent. 

Preeervea,  Frait.  ana  Ginger,  15  per  oaal. 

Print*  and  Engravinfi,  7^  per  oent 


PnuMi,  l|d  perlbu 

Proviiioiitl — Butter,  7t  M  per  owt. 

Bacon  and  Uamt.  6«  pu  owt. 


Ciieeae,  &  per  cwt. 
**  Meats,  salted  or  piokled.  6s  per  cwt. 

**  **      freili.  (all  liinda.)  ^  p«r  cwt 

**  **      prepared,  otberwise  tJuui  by  pickle 

or  aah,  10  per  oent. 
Pfeib,  Ti  per  cent 
Piano-nrtes,  7|  ner  cent 
Pimento.  Id  per  lb. 
Quills,  7^  per  cent. 
Quicksilver,  7^  \  er  cent 
Ksisins.  Id  per  lb. 
lakes,  wood,  7|  per  cent 
Eesin.  1  per  cent 
Rice,  5  per  cent. 
Roulette  Tabtos,  90  per  cent 
Bansafes,  10  per  cent 
Bah,  Irom  mines,  known  as  Rock  Salt,  Atid  Salt  aiade 
from  sea-water.  Is  6d  per  ton. 
**    CiMirse,  made  from  Salt  Bf  rings.  Sd  per  bushel 
**    Fine,  basket  and  stoved,  Sd  per  bosh.  &  S  per  eft 
0aw  Logs,  1  per  cent 
Baleratus,  74  per  cent 

Beads,  Garden,  Flower,  and  VegetaUat  10  per  oent 
Becars,  31  per  lb. 
Bbingles,  5  per  oent 
Bilk— raw,  7^  per  cent 
**     manufactured,  not  including  mtUinery  bukM 

up,  74  Ler  eeot 
**     Goods,  whole  or  io  part  filk,  mit  otherwiae  4e- 

aciibed,  74  per  cent 
*■      Sewing,  Cord,  and  Tasseb,  7|  per  eeht 
**      Milliiierv,  made  up,  IS4  per  ceil. 
•«     Veivet  i«i  per  cent 
Bkap  of  aH  kinds,  10  peroenL 
Boda  Ash,  1  per  cent. 
Bponge,  74  per  cent 

Bpermaceti,  except  Candles,  74  per  eeot. 
Bpelter.  74  per  cent 
Spirits  Turpentine,  74  per  ce»t 
-Cassia,  Sid  per  lb. 
Cinnamon  and  Cloves,  S4d  per  lb. 
Maoe,  4d  per  lb. 
**       Nutmegs.  5d  per  lb. 
**       Pimento,  Idperlb. 

*'       Pepper.  Ginger.  AHspioe,  and  fl|pkM  of  all 
kinds,  Id  per  lb. 
Slates,  74  per  cent 
Bteel,  in  bar,  I  r  er  ««nt 
Stone,  for  building,  1  per  eeot 
Starch.  74  percent 
Bunres,  Cajitings,  134  pe^  ^Mt 
Straw,  1  per  cent. 

Straw  Boards,  for  Bookbinders.  74  per  eent 
Bogar— Refined  or  Candv,97i  Od  per  owt 
**       Muscovado,  15»  3d  per  eWt 
"       Clayed.  15s  3d  per  cwt  and  10  per  c*nt. 
"       Basurds  ISs  per  cwt.  and  10  per  cent 
**       in  which  are  preservea,  88s  6d  per  ewt 


Soecades,  ind«aiBf  tantatHomxjs  U  p«ft.«Ml 

percent 
Suecades,  tnd  coafediioMry  made  opof  sofir,  mM 

in  whole  01  in  part,Sd  F«r  Uk  and  St  pw  mmiL, 
Sirilplrar,  74  per  oeot 
Svrups,  except  Spirits,  Is  per  gaUoB. 
Tallow.  1  per  cent 
Tar  and  Pitch.  1  per  eeot* 
Teas,  S^d  per  lb. 
Teaxiea,  1  cer  cent 
Tinware,  74  \  er  cent 
Tin.  block  and  sheet  I  per  cost 
Tiles  and  Rocfing,  74  per  cent 
Thread,  linen,  74  per  eent 
Tobacoo — unmnoufactored,  14d  per  Ik 
**        manufactured.  3d  per  lb. 
**         segars.  3s  per  lb. 
"        snoflr.6dp«^lb. 
Tortoise-shell,  5  r  er  eent 
Toys,  74  per  cent 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Bulba,  and  Reels,  1 
Type  metal,  block  or  pig,  1  per  eeot 
Types— Cost,  ISJ  per  eeot. 

"        Wood,  74  per  oent. 
Turpentine,  74  per  eeot 
Vnmish.  74  ner  eent 
Vegeubles,  10  per  cent 
Vetches,  74  per  cent 
Vinegar,  3d  per  gallon. 
Velvet— Silk,  IS4  per  cent 

**       Cotton,  74  per  eent 
Watches  and  Clocks,  194  P«  «»^     • 
Whet  Stones,  74  per  cent 
Wooteo  Manuftcturea,  74  per  cent 
Wool  and  Woolen  Yarn,  I  per  cent 
Whalebone.  74  per  eent 
Wire,  imn,  5  per  oent 
Worsted  Mano&etures,  74  per  OMt 
Wafers,  74  per  eent 
Wax,  74  per  cent 

Wax  Manufactures,  except  candles,  74  per  c 
Wine  of  all  kinds.  Is  -per  galloe,  aud  10  per  tmaiL 
Wood  Mamifkctuies.  haviiig  no  part  okIbI,  74  par  c*. 
Wood— Staves,  standard  measareaaeiil,  SSa  per  ■Bill 

**       Puncheon  or  W.  L,  via ; 

*«  While  Oak,  10a  6d  per  mille. 

**  Red  Oak,  7s  6d  per  miUe. 

**  Ash,  4s  per  mille. 

**  Barrel.  4»  per  miU& 

"  Deals,  pine,  ner  Quebec  standafd  btoBdra^ 
15s  per  mille. 

•*       Spruce,  7s  6d  per  mille. 

"       Handspikes.  3d  per  doseik 

**       Oars,  3d  per  pah*. 

**  Plank  Boards,  and  all  kinds  of  Sawed  Lim- 
her  not  herein  charged  with  duly,  per  tkm^ 
sand  superficial  A^  1  ioeb  tluck,  aad  ae 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  iMeknew,  H 
6d  perM. 

"  White  Pine,  and  in  proportion  (or  any  small- 
er qoantity  thereof,  peronetbousaadcubie 
feet  25s  per  M. 

^       Red  i  ine,  one  thonsand  cable  fiMt,  SSs  pet  M. 

**  Oak,  per  one  thonsand  cubic  feet  ftSa  per  M. 
Birch,  per  one  thousand  cable  ftel,  SOk  per  M. 
i,aiidetb 


Ash,  Elm,  Tamarae,  or  Uaematae,  a 
woods,  not  herein  charged  wkb  doi^,  per 
one  thousand  feet,  SSa  per  M. 
Yellow  Metal.  1  per  cent 
Unenumorated  articles,  aod  not  declared  feea,  7|  pm 

oent 
Zinc,  74  per  oent 


TABLE  OP  EXSMfTIONS. 

jHaUnieal  Prgparatians,  when  imported  expressly  for  the  use  of  any  College  or  Sebool  of  Aacbtef  ee 
Surgc^.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  not  imported  for  sale, 

(apia  0f  t*«  v^o/y  S^^esres,  printed  In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britahi  and  Ireland,  and  not  im- 
ported fur  sale. 

Beek«  oM  Mop$  amd  ranttnthe  DrAwhtft,  hiroorted  fbr  the  use  of  any  Library  to  which  the  pablie  m^ 
have  free  admission,  as  also  for  the  Libraries  of  either  Branch  of  th«  LegUature. 


CpmmereUl  Regulatms.  5&I 

Omatina  §f  Bmk»  «r  OUtkimf,  ipteiaHy  imporltd  fbc  tW  nw  qC  m  to  b«  dJUriboMgniMiUoiitly  hj  «qy 

Charitnble  Society  in  this  Provtuce. 

JW«*— fVt«A,  not  dmcribed, 

Mtnm  amd  Orrifa  •f  TrmteUttai  ami  Harna,  OattU  ami  Cvrimgta,  mi  other  Fekieia*,  vthm  mt- 
f^uyd  io  e«rryim|  mercbaodiM.  ti^etber  witJi  the  McatMry  barn«M  and  tacJUe,  so  kMif  as  tbe  saoM  an, 
k»*a/ii&,  in  um  for  thit  parp<ise.  except  the  horses  eaule.  cnrriajes.  and  vehicles,  and  harnen,  of  per- 
aoDs  hawking  foods,  wares,  and  merchand  ses  throa^h  the  ProTinee  (or  (he  pnrpoM  of  retail,  and  tlia 
iMfsai,  earriitfes,  and  baraoss  of  any  circus  or  equeftriaB  truop  for  exhibilioo.  Tbe  borsas,  carriafM. 
Mtfavana,  and  baraoM  of  any  inenaforie  to  be  ftoe.  Horses  and  ealUa  baloogiag  to  panci^a  oomiqg  u«o 
tbe  Province  for  the  uurpnee  uf  actually  setUins  therein. 

Hidet,  Of  at,  and  TalUno  •/  Cattle  amd  Swina,  slaufhtered  in  bond. 

JM^nures  of  all  kinds. 

UaitU^  Mackimrf,  and  of  other  inveatiom  and  inpforemMti  fai  th««ffls. 

Pofikagta  eomUituMg  DatiakU  JtrtiiUta. 

PkUoaopkUal  Jipparatrnt.  fiutruments,  Baoka,  Mapa,  $tationarf,  ba^ts,  and  easts  of  marble,  bronze,  ala- 
bastar,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  paintinp.  drawings,  engravings,  eteiiings,  specimens  of  sculpture,  cabinets  of 
eoins,  medals,  fenu,  and  nil  other  eolleotioos  of  antiquities,  provided  tbe  same  be  specially  imported ia 
|ood  faitb  for  tho  use  of  any  SMtely  incor|iorated  or  established  fur  pbilosaphical  or  lilorary  musoits,  or 
u»r  tba  encouragement  of  the  Pine  Arts,  or  fur  tbe  oso  or  by  tbe  order  of  aoy  Uoiversity,  College,  Apad- 
•my.  tkltool.  or  ti^eminary  of  Learning  within  this  Province.  • 

PkiUa^iMl  Afparatua,  ho.^  Iio.,  imported  for  the  use  by  any  noblie  leotartrfbrtbeparposeof  nin,a9d 
to  be  ra  exported,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  eotered  luider  bond  or  two  food  and  suAciont  peiiont  for  ibali 
axportatioa  within  the  speei6ed  time. 

jSrma  ar  CUtking  which  any  contractor  or  contractors,  commissary  or  commissaries,  shall  import  or  bring 
into  tbe  Pruvincefur  tbe  nse  of  Her  Majesty's  army  and  navy,  or  for  the  oae  of  the  Indian  nation*  in  this 
Praviiioe ;  Provtdod  tbe  datv.  mherwisa  payable,  would  be  deftayed  or  booM  by  tba  Traasuiy  of  \bm 
Uailad  Kingdom  or  of  this  Proviuoa. 

Bpecimau  •f  Jfatural  Hiatarf/^  mineralogy  or  botaay. 

S0ada  af  all  kinda,  farming  utensiU  and  impleroeou  of  htubandry,  and  animals  tor  tbe  improvement  af 
•took  wbeo  s(  ecially  imjtorted  ia  good  faith  by  any  society  incorporated  or  astabUsbed  for  tbe  aoeoar* 
agamant  of  agriculture. 

Waarimg  Afparal  la  aatual  uaa  aud  aikar  paraamal  if  acts  not  merehandisa,  implements  and  tools  of  trada 
of  handy -craf\«men.  in  the  occupation  or  employment  of  petMOs  coming  into  the  Province  for  the  pur- 
poia  nf  actoaliv  settling  therein. 

Tka  Jfati9e  Proditea  and  MaavfacUirat  of  all  or  any  tnob  oUier  of  the  British  North  Aiaaricaa  Coluiiti, 
as  shall  admit  tbe  produce  and  manufaauias  of  Canada  ft^aofduties.sbailbeantitiadtDaawnptioolfcai 
duties  under  this  Act,  with  the  exception  of  spirituous  liquors. 

jfXao ;— Sab,  salted  or  cured  meats,  flour,  biscuit  and  molasses,  cordage,  pitch,  tar.  torpentine,  leather, 
leather- ware,  flshermeas*  clothing  and  hoeiery,  Ashing-emA,  utensils  nnd  iostroneato  imported  ialo  Iba 
District  of  Gas{  e  from  tbe  Uuitnl  KiDgd«>m,  Channel  Islands,  or  neighboring  Colonies,  for  tbe  oae  of 
tbe  fisheries  carried  on  therein :— snbieci  to  sacb  vegalatioas  as  tha  pHncical  oCear  of  Customs  at  tba 
Port  of  Uuekee  shall  make,  and  wbiah  be  is  btrewUb  empowered  lo  establish  for  the  purpose  of  ascar* 
tainiug  that  soob  articles  are  homajda  ioteaded  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  soch  fisheries. 

PROHIBmovy. 

JMk#— RaprinU  of  British  eopvrights,  now  in  force. 

jffMy  ArtiHa  af  Fbraign  Mam-ajaetura,  and  anv  packages  of  such  articles  (say  hardware,  watches,  kJb,. 

^.)  bearing  any  names,  brands,  or  marks  of  manufactorers,  resident  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  imported 
_  bHo  any  of  tJM  British  Provinces,  shall  be  forfeited. 
9^  TkafaUwminf  artialea  ara  prakikiud  to  be  imported,  under  a  BanaUy  of  £50,  togatbar  with  tba  for- 

fcitare  of  the  parcel  or  package  of  go*td^  m  which  the  same  shall  be  f«>ttad :— CSsJii,  Saaa  ar  counUrfaii. 
Baaka  amd  Drawings  of  au  immoral  or  indecent  character. 

HARBOR-MASTERS,  PILOTS,  etc,  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Tbe  following  '*  Act  to  amend  au  act  entitled  '  An  act  supplementary  to  the  several  acte 
relative  to  tbe  harbor-mastera,  wardens,  and  pilots  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  for 
«tber  pnrpoees,' "  pened  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Louiaiaaa,  an^  whs 
approved  by  the  Governor,  Marcb  litb,  1848: — 

Sec  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  House  of  Reyretentatives  of  the  State  ^f 
jAuieiana,  in  General  Aeaembly  conteaed :  That  tbe  firM  section  of  tbe  act  entitlid 
^  An  act  stipplemeBCary  to  the  Peveral  acts  relative  to  the  harbor-masters,  wardens,  and 

S'lots  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  reads  thus:—"  Sec  I. 
e  it  enacted  69  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenlativee  af  the  State  of  Louisiana,  m 
General  Aeeembly  convened t  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  from  time 
(o  tine,  as  often  as  it  shall  be  reqoired,  it  shall  be  lawful  lor  the  Governor  of  this  State  40 
•ppeint  as  many  persons  to  be  branch  pilots  as  he  may  deom  necessary,  not  exceeding  6 fly 
in  number,  including  those  already  appointed ;  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  appointed 
m  branch  pilot  unless  he  has  re^^ided  in  the  State  at  least  two  yesrs,  and  that  he  be  a  aiti- 
sen  o(  the  United  States,  and  until  he  hns  first  been  examined  by  a  board  of  examiners, 
and  recommended  by  said  board  as  qualified  to  be  a  branch  pilot  to  the  master  port-war- 
4ena  of  said  port,  who  shiUI  certify  the  same  to  the  Governor  of  thisState  j*' be  so  amend- 
ed aa  to  read  thos : — Sec  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
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•f  the  State  of  Louiiiana,  in  General  Awembly  eonoened :  That,  from  and  after  the  pav- 
■age  of  this  act,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  it  shall  be  required,  it  shall  be  laiwM 
for  the  Governor  of  this  State  to  appoint  as  many  persons  to  be  brand^  pilots  for  the  poet 
of  New  Orleans,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  not  less  than  sixty-five  nor  more  than  bcv- 
enty-five  in  number,  including  those  already  appointed :  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be 
appointed  a  branch  pilot,  nnleas  he  has  resided  in  the  State  at  least  two  years,  and  that  be 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  nntil  he  be  first  examined,  by  a  boardof  examinexm. 
and  recommended  by  said  board  as  qualified  to  be  branch  pilot  to  the  master  and  waideos 
of  said  port,  who  shall  testify  the  same  to  the  Governor  of  this  State. 

Sec  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  j-e,.  That  the  ninth  section  of  said  act,  whidi  readm 
ihos:— ^  Sec  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  d^^  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  twentieth  section  o{  the  act  approved  March  Slst,  1805,  entitled  '  An  act  relative  to 
the  harbor-masters,  wardens,  and  pilots  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,'  whereby  pilbts  are 
allowed  to  receive  two  dollars  per  diem  for  detention,  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  that  the 
19th  section  of  said  act,  approved  IVf  arch  31st,  1805,  be  so  amended,  diat  pilots  of  the  said 
port  of  New  Orleans  shaU  be  entitled  to  ask  and  receive  pilotage  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
a  half  dollars  for  every  foot  any  diip  or  vessel  he  may  pilot,  agreeably  to  the  proviaioawof 
•aid  section,  shall  draw,"  be  so  amended  as  to  read  thus:— iSec.  9.  Be  itfttrther  enacted^ 
4'C,  That,  from  aikl  af^er  the  paesage.of  this  act,  the  20th  section  of  the  act  approved 
March  31st,  1805,  entitled  "  An  act  relative  to  the  harbor-masters,  wardens,  and  pilots  of 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,"  whereby  pilots  are  allowed  to  receive  two  dollars  per  diem  for 
detention,  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  that  the  19th  section  of  said  act,  approved  3l8tMarcb» 
1805,  be  so  amended  that  the  pilots  of  said  port  of  New  Orleans  fdiall  be  entitled  to  aak 
and  receive  pilotage  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  every  foot  drawn  by  any 
ship  or  vessel  piloted  by  him,  drawing  less  than  ten  feet  water,  and  three  dollars  and  a 
half  for  every  ship  or  vessel  piloted  by  him  drawing  twelve  feet  water  and  upwards— and 
that  vessels  c^  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  un^,  firom  Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama, 
and  Florida,  shall  come  in  and  go  out  free. 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS  WRECKED  ON  THE  FLORIDA  COAST  IN  1847. 

SKFORT  OF  VESSELS  WBECEEO  OH  THE  FLOBIDA  COAST  AND  REEF,  AM)  BBOUeHT  INTO  XBY  WEST, 
FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JANT7ART  1,  1848. 

A]D*nt       AB*at 
Kanetofyeadt.  WhmlnNB.  Wbrnboaiid.        Vain*.     ExpV     ^'jj"    %^ 

•rbH*a.     CMit. 
DtUt.      DelU.     DotU.      IMU. 

Ship  Eliza  Thornton.  New  Orieans.  Nantes. 60,000  9,303     15,300 

Schr.Waocamaw......  Charlestoi^ New  Orleans..  9,000  700     509 

«    Cabinet AuxCayes^...  Boston^ 9,000  1,200     

«    M.E.Lutteriath.  PhiUdelphia..  Texas 12,000  1,890     1^440 

•*    Victoria New  York-...  New  Orleans.  15,000  963     

«•    Betsey Philadelphia..             «  27,000  4,500    1,700       

Brig  Rosalie.. Havana Antwerp 60,000  16,000     7,800 

Ship  Yucatan New  Orleans.  Liverpo<^......  115,000  «« 

Brig  Planter *'                       "  20.000  2,000     

Schr. Baltimore Cuba.L Charleston.....  18,000  2,000 

Ship  Gen.  Jackson....  New  York....  New  Orleans.  14,000  400       230       

Schr.  Elizabeth Cuba Quebec 8,000  2,500     984 

Brig  Neptune. Tortugas New  York 

Schr.Minerva Jacksonville..  Tortuga& 2,000  5^ ;.. 

«    St.  Mary Baltimore Pensacola 4,000  2,000     1,500 

Ship  Salon New  York..  New  Orleans.  80,000  14,700     12,000 

Brig  G.  Hatfield «  Mobile 85,000  4,680     4,000 

"    Persia Cuba Boston 14,000  3,500     2390 

"    Roseway Havana Halifax-. 2,000  634     400 

"    MiUinokett **  New  York....  11,000  2,250 

Total 515,250  60,117    1,930    48,974 

It  appears  firom  the  records  of  Messrs.  CHara  and  Wells,  that  this  schedole  does  not 
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indttde  the  expenses  of  the  AHlBnokett,  as  her  bills  have  not  yet  been  obtained.  Thus  it 
w^  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  ▼esseUi  brought  here  for  the  last  year  amounts  to 
twenty,  the  total  vake  rising  a  little  above  half  a  million  of  dollars,  which  ranges  con- 
siderably below  last  year.  The  amount  awarded  for  services  of  wreckers  is  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars ;  while  the  expense  of  repairs,  6lc,,  exceeds  it  by  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  records  alluded  to  above  do  not  give  the  date  of  the  disasters,  but  they  are  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  beginning  with  the  ship  Eliza  Thornton. 

A  reliable  correspondent  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  at  Key  West,  furnishes  some 
interesting  statistics  of  the  wrecking  business  on  Florida  ree£  The  whole  popuhtion  of 
Key  West,  it  appears,  consisting  of  3,000  souls,  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon 
wrecking  for  a  living.    He  says : — 

There  are  now  employed  along  the  reef  twenty-four  vessels  of  different  classes,  from 
four  tons  to  one  hundred,  all  having  licenees  from  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court. 
.  These  are  not  obtained  with  very  great  facility ;  an  eye  is  had  to  the  character  of  the  man 
who  conmiands  the  vessel,  and,  whenever  any  dishonesty  is  detected,  he  is  deprived  of  his 
license ;  and  I  believe  the  rule  is  that  he  can  never  hold  another.  An  instance  has  oc- 
curred, within  a  few  weeks,  of  a  captain's  being  deprived  of  his  command  for  some  al- 
leged defalcation  in  merchandise  taken  from  the  Quebec. 

Of  this  number  of  twenty-ibur  vessels,  two  are  of  only  4  tons  burthen  and  two  of  only 
5  tons,  while  some  half  a  dozen  others  fell  below  10.  These  generally  follow  the  lions, 
and  corne  in  for  a  jackalPs  share.  At  a  first  glance,  it  might  seem  that  such  small  vessels 
would  be  of  no  account ;  but  such  b  not  the  case.  They  often  render  services  which  the 
larger  ones  cannot,  and  bear  away  the  largest  prize  in  the  way  of  salvage. 

The  aim  of  the  Judge  seems  to  be  to  make  it  profitable  for  these  crafts  to  assist  in  saving 
vessels— oot  in  **  wrecking^  them  ;  accordingly,  there  are  times  when  large  vessels  get 
upon  the  reef^  and  want  only  an  anchor  carried  out  to  get  them  afloat  If  this  can  be 
done  quickly,  all  will  be  well— an  hour  or  two's  delay  would  be  ruinous.  These  little 
crafts  can  come  along  under  the  ship's  bow,  take  on  board  an  anchor  and  plenty  of  rope 
and  chain,  and  in  a  short  time  plant  it  at  precisely  the  point  the  captain  or  their  own 
judgment  may  direct ;  and  in  this  way  they  are  often  of  great  advantage. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  is  twenty-four ;  the  whole  tonnage  about  fourteen  hiin< 
died,  and  the  whole  number  of  men  employed  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  this  business  caimot  be  short,  in  actual  nutney  paid  out,  of  ^100,000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  wrecking  vessels,  with  their  tonnage,  captains'  and  owneii^ 
names,  and  the  number  of  hands  on  board  of  each  one — made  by  Captain  Parker,  Agent 
of  the  Underwriters : — 

Nrnma.                     Tom.  Men.  Mutan.                                  OwiMn. 

.Sloop  Texas 96  15  W.H.Bethel...  Tift, Gaiger,  &  Co. 

«•  Key  West 94  15  J.C.Walters...  Brown,  Dubois,  &  Kemp. 

**  Eliza  Catharine  89  15        R.  Roberts Tift  Sl  Gaiger. 

"  Ludlum 80  15        Wm.  t)ent Fontaine  &  Dent. 

**  Geo.  Eldridge.  75  13  Geo.  Grordon....  Sawyer  JL  Brightman. 

**  Empire 74  13  Thomas  Bennet  Wall,  Fontaine,  Sl  Andrews. 

"  Globe 73  14        N.Dent Wall,  Gould,  &.  Roberts. 

**  America.. 60  13        Jos.  Bethel J.  H.  Gaiger. 

«•  Mysric 65  12        Jas.  Parker Parker  &  Co. 

"  Parallel 73  13        Geo.  Curry Bowne  <Sl  Curry. 

**  Plume 52  10     -  Jos.  Stickney...  Williams  &  Stickney. 

"  Vineyard. 44  10  G.J.Lester....  J.  H.  Gaiger. 

**  J.  H.  Champlin  36  10  Jos.  Roberts....  Bowne,  Curry,  &.  Roberts. 

"  Convoy 34  8        John  Gould Benner  &.  Gould. 

••  Gazelle 31  8        J.P.Smith H.  Benner  &  Co. 

•*  Jane  Eliza 31  8  W.C.Green....  Green  dc  Boyle. 

*•  Lavinia 22  6        Wm.  Lowe William  Lowe. 

"  Union.. 17  4  Geo.  Roberts...  George  Roberts. 

•<  Democrau IS  4        H.Baker. Baker  JL  Pearson. 

Bch'r  Rome 58  10        Hodgkins.. Boyle  <Sl  Co. 

••  Robert  Henry..  48  8        Curry. Bowne,  Curry,  &  Co. 

*<  Jane  Ann 20  5  Benj.  Roberts...  B.  &  J.  Roberts. 

«•  Yulee 17  5        John  Baker J.  &  H.  Baker. 

Pilot-boat  Lafayette..  56  6  G.  Alderslade..  Fonuine  dt  Alderslade. 

**  Louisa 54  7  J.  H.  Gaiger.....  Gaiger  dt  Tift 

^  Savannah.. 47  -8  J.  B.  Andrews.  Anc&ews. 


H4  Jimrmd  of  Bmikingf  Currmefj  and  Fbumce* 

INVENTION  FOR  THE  REEFING  OF  SAILS. 

•There  ia  one  exhibition  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  saya  the  Boston  Cbronotype,  «« 
Inyeotlon  to  &cilitate  the  reefing  of  sails,  which,  we  Uiiok,  most  save  the  weather-besced 
sailor  a  world  of  hard  labor  and  imminent  periL  We  have  wondered,  when  watching 
the  process  of  shortening  sail  in  a  gale  of  wind,  in  the  fear  of  worse  weather,  why  inven- 
tive genius  could  not  contrive  some  way  of  effecting  the  object  besides  sending  platoonaoT 
men  oluft,  into  a  blast  cjuel  as  the  grave,  to  tie  up  the  rel^lUuos  sheets  to  the  yarda  with 
a  string.  Gapu  Andrew  L.  Simpson,  of  New  Hampshire,  an  excellent  mariner,  who  faas 
sailed  for  Mr.  Beiuamin  Bang-^,  of  this  city,' has,  we  trost,  effected  theolQfct  He  malMa 
the  upper  yard  revolve  in  a  metallic  band  or  collar  clasping  its  centre,  and  the  sail  beiag 
divided  as  low  as  the  reefing  is  desirable,  rolls  on  the  yards  as  it  revolves.  To  make  tbe 
sail  whole  when  hoisted,  a  sort  of  apron  is  ingeni<7U8ly  ran  up  over  the  fissnre.  Both  tlie 
process  of  ref  fing  and  shaking  out  tko  reef  can  be  mana^d  on  deck,  and  all  with  rather 
l<Bn  rigging  than  is  required  for  the  present  method.  The  plan  works  admirably  iii  tha 
medeit  and  seema  to  excite  the  hopes  of  nautical  men  that  it  will  prove  of  practicaiiitilitar. 


REVOLVING  LIGHT  ON  THE  NORTH  POINT  OF  CORSICA. 

On  the  1st  of  January  a  Revolving  Light  was  exhibited  on  the  Isle  of  Giraglia,  off*  tfaa 
North  extremity  of  Corsica,  in  lat  43^  1'  45"  N.,  Ion.  9<>  t4'  17"  E.  of  Greenwich.  It  « 
elevated  seventy-two  feet  above  the  sroond,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles.  The  eclipses  take  place  every 
half  minute,  but  do  not  appear  total  within  the  distance  often  miles. 


JOUBNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE. 


THE  LiDAN  OF  SIXTEEN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  an  act  recently  passed  both  houses  of  Congree,  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  March  31,  I848|  authorizing  a  loan  of 
iijdeen  millions  of  dollars: — 

All  ACT  TO  AUTflOlIZS  A  LOAN  NOT  TO  EXCEED  THE  SUM  OP  SIXTEEN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLAES. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  iM 
hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  net,  ro  borrow,* 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  or  aa 
much  thereof  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  exigencies  of  the  government  may  require,  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  or  semi-annually ;  whidi 
loan  shall  be  made  reimbur^le  at  any  time  after  tMrenty  years  from  the  firet  day  of  Juljr 
next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  said  money,  so  borrowed,  shall,  on  being  first  doly 
appropriated  therefor,  be  applied,  in  addition  to  the  money  now  in  the  treasury,  or  whidi 
may  be  received  therein  from  other  sources,  to  defray  any  of  the  public  expenses  which 
have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  hereafter  authorized*  by  law,  and  the  stock  issued  mpom 
aach  loans  shall  be  transferable  on  the  books  of  the  treasury. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  ia 
hereby  authorized,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  to  be 
prepared  certificates  of  stock,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Register  of  the  Treaaory,  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  sum  to  be  borrowed  asaiiireBaid« 
or  any  part  diereof,  bearing  an  interest  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  per  aimara»  and  tranafer- 
able  and  reimbarsable  as  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  said  certificates  of  stock  to  be  sold:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  said  stock  be  sold  below  par.  And  provided,  also,  lliat,  when- 
ever required  so  to  do,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  simll  canse  to  be  attached  to  any 
certificate  or  certificates,  to  be  issued  under  this  act,  coupons  of  interest;  and  any  certifi* 
cate,  having  such  coupons  of  interest  attached  to  it,  may  be  tran^rable  by  ddivcry  of 
the  certificate,  instead  of  being  assignable  on  &e  books  of  the  treasury,  bat  no  certifieata 
of  stocks  shall  be  issued  for  a  less  amonnt  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  be  is 
hereby  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  the  taking  of  soch  loan,  or  any  part  or  paiti 
tiiereof ;  and  that,  before  diipo^ng^if  the  said  stock  tasoed  for  soch  loan,  the  Secretaiy  of 
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lhl»  TMMlfry  fliMiU  daoie  to  be  inMiled  in  one  or  two  pnblio  newSpapera  printed  hi  thi 
tfty  of  WaifaitigloAt  and  in  one  or  two  public  nowspRpers  printed  in  the  principal  dtf  or 
capital  of  each  State,  an  advertisenseni  statingr  thot  bids  and  propoeals  for  ^nch  loan  wil 
bereoeired  until  a  certain  day,  to  be  specified  in  socb  advertisement,  not  more  than  sixty 
days  or  less  than  twenty  doys  from  the  time  of  the  first  insertion  of  said  advertisement  in 
one  or  two  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  stating  the  amount  of  the  loan  re- 
qaired,  and  in  what  ineulments,  and  when  and  where  it  wilt  be  ivqnired  to  be  paid.  And 
•tt  such  proposals  rtwll  be  required  to  be  sealed,  and  shall  be  opened  by  the  Secretary,  or 
other  officer  of  the  Department,  on  the  day  appointed,  poblicly,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Mch  persons  as  may  choose  to  attend ;  and  no  proposal  sfaaH  be  withdrawn  after  the  sains 
shall  have  been  received  at  the  Treasary  Department;  and. the  said  Secretary  may  pay 
aooh  expsnees  as  may  be  necessarily  incurred  in  printing  and  issuing  certificates  of  stock : 
Provided,  however.  That  the  employment  of  agents,  and  r  ther  expenses  incident  to  tka 
execution  of  this  act,  shall  not,  in  all,  exceed  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousnnd  dDllois  ;  which 
0om  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for  these  purposes,  and  shall  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  t^asury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  And  provided.  That  no 
oompeusation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  officer  whose  salary  is  fixed  by  law,  for  any  service 
performed  by  him  in  the  execution  of  this  act 

8ec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged 
to  provide  and  establish  sufficient  revenues  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
for  the  redemption  of  said  stock.  And  the  principal  sum  borrowed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  tho  interest  tliereon,  as  the  same  shall,  from  time  to  time,  become  due  and 
payable,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  fiirther  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  o(  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  purchase,  at  any  time  before  the  period  herein  limited  for  the  redemp* 
tlon  of  the  stock  hereby  created,  such  portion  thereof,  at  the  market  price  not  below  par,  as 
the  funds  of  the  govemment^iay  admit  of,  after  meeting  all  the  demands  on  the  treasury ; 
and  any  surplus  that  hereafter  may  be  in  the  treasury,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  that  ob- 
ject. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  report  to  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  seiaion,  the  amoont  of 
money  borrowed  under  this  act,  and  of  whom  and  o\i  what  terras  it  shall  have  been  ob^ 
tained,  with  an  abstract  or  brief  statement  of  all  the  proposals  submitted  for  the  same,  dis* 
tiagnisfaing  between  those  accepted  and  those  rejected^  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
expense  of  making  such  loans. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE  IN  1847. 

▲  SITMlf ART  OP  THE  LAST  OFFICIAL  RfiFORT. 

Three  eircumstanoes  had  marked  the  operation  of  1846 — Ist  The  unusual  increase  in 
the  operations  of  the  bank,  which  had  for  the  first  time  risen  to  1,726,000,000;  3d.  The 
diminution  in  the  metallic  reserve,  which,  fi^m  July  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  year,  had 
fiilien  from  253,000,000  to  80,000,000,  showing  a  dedme  of  172,000,000;  and  3di  After 
an  interval  of  .27  years,  the  rate  of  discount  hod  been  raised  from  4  to  .5  per  cent.  But 
tfie  operations  of  1847  had  even  exceeded  those  of  1846,  having  reached  a  Sum  of 
1,854,000,000 ;  the  reserves  of  the  hank  at  Paris,  and  of  the  branch  banks,  again  ad- 
vanced from  80,000,000  to  181,000,000.  On  the  date  of  the  report,  namely,  January  27, 
|848,  the  amount  was  189,000,000;  the  rate  of  discount  was  again  reduced  to  4  percent 
on  December  27,  1847.  The  object  of  the  proceeding  of  raising  the  interest  to  5  per  cent 
was  to  check  the  exit  fix>m  the  kingdom  of  specie,  and  it  had  fully  answered  the  intended 
fNirpose,  as  the  bank  was  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  any  more 'rigorous  course ;  it  had 
neither  restricted  the  number  of  its  discounts,  nor  had  been  more  severe  in  its  judgment 
of  the  bills  which  it  had  consented  to  receive  ;  the  cases  of  rejection  were  not  more  nu- 
ttierous  than  usual. 

The  report  then  alludes  to  the  loan  of  1,000,000  sterling  made  to  the  bank  by  English 
capitalists  towards  the  end  of  1846  ;  the  average  duration  of  the  loan  was  108  day9,  and 
the  cost  of  transport,  the  exchange,  and  the  other  expenses,  amounted  to  800,209  f.,  or 
about  3-13  per  cent  on  the  operation. 

It  then  speaks  of  the  Russian  purchase  of  Rentes.  The  oflTer  to  that  was  made  oti  the 
16th  of  March.  This  operation  presented  itself  under  a  double  point  of  view  ;  the  coim- 
cil-general,  having  been  strongly  solicited  to  sell  in  the  market  a  part  of  the  Rentes  of  the 
hanks,  had  formally  refiised.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  reserve  of  80.000,000  had  In*- 
creased  to  110,000,000,  and  a  movement  of  reflux  of  specie  from  tlie  departments  to  Parii 
had  ahpeady  manifested  itself.    The  sale  to  Russia  held  out  to  the  bank  only  an  aid  whkh 
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kid  become  oseleeB ;  besidee,  the  periods  of  payment,  augmented  hf  the  time  reqniped  ioi 
eausiDg  the  specie  collected  at  St  Peteisbui^h  to  be  brought  to  Paris,  necessarily  threw 
back  to  an  indeterminate  period  the  realization  of  the  operation.  In  fine,  the  sale  was 
snre  to  deprive,  for  a  certain  period,  the  efaareholdera  of  a  revenoe  of  opwaids  of  52,000^000^ 
which  they  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rnssia  had  delivered  to  France  large  quantities  of  coro,  which  were 
to  be  paid  for  in  specie.  When  the  navigation  was  resumed,  France  was,  tbeiefora, 
threatened  with  a  new  exportation  of  specie.  To  accept  the  ofller  made  was  to  paj  Rna- 
sia,  by  means  of  an  inscription  of  Rente,  50,000,000  for  grain  liunished.  The  aale  of 
the  Rentes  of  the  bank  was  consequently  commanded  by  the  general  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  council,  therefore,  did  not  heatate  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  handed  over  to  the  is- 
peiial  treasury  of  Russia  2,000,000  of  Five  per  Cents  Rente,  at 

115£  75  c.,  which  made  a  sum  of. 46,300,000  00 

and  142,000  C  of  Three  per  Cents,  at  77  f.  65  c, representing.      3,689,633  33 

Total 49,989,633  33 

After  having  provided  for  the  public  interest  by  the  alienation  of  these  3,143,000  f.  of 
Rente,  the  council-general  anxiously  looked  out  for  an  opportunity  to  restitute  to  the 
shareholders  the  sum  thus  alienated,  and  soon  found  what  it  sought  on  November  10,  by 
taking  part,  to  the  extent  of  25,000,000,  in  the  government  loan.  That  operation  broogfat 
it  in  996,677  f  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  at  the  rate  of  75  f.  25  c.  The  example  thus  giveo, 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  loan ;  and,  in  serving  its  own  interest,  it  for- 
warded those  of  the  State. 

A  second  occasion  afterwards  presented  itself;  for  a  heavy  fall  having  taken  place  in 
the  public  funds,  the  council-general  effected  a  purchase  of  900,000  f.  Three  per  Cents  at 
the  rate  of  73  f.  81  c.    Such  were  the  exceptional  operations  of  the  year. 

The  operations  effected  at  Paris  during  the  year  1846  had  amounted  to  1,294,000,000; 
fai  1847  they  had  risen  to  1,372,000,000,  or  80,000,000  additional.  The  discount  of  com- 
mercial bills  in  1847  had  augmented,  in  amount,  138,000,000,  and  in  produce,  3,416,000  £ 
The  advances  on  Rente  had  diminished  19,879,000  f.,  but  the  produce  was  not  lovirer,  the 
interest  having  been  higher,  and  the  average  duration  of  the  advances  longer. 

The  advances  on  ingots  had  diminished,  in  amount,  45,584,000  f.,and  in  produce,  34,000  f. 
The  advances  were  efiected  usually  at  1  per  cent,  but  that  small  interest  had  the  efibct  of 
causing  to  be  replaced  by  ingots  and  foreign  money,  which  the  bank  could  not  dispose  of, 
the  specie  taken  from  the  reserve  in  order  to  be  sent  abroad ;  an  interest  of  5  per  cent  ap- 
plied to  these  advances  soon  stopped  the  evil,  and  of  late  the  interest  was  rnluoed  to  3 
per  cent.    The  other  operations  of  the  central  bank  differed  by  feeble  variations. 

Seven  hundred  and  one  millions  were  discounted  by  the  central  bank  during  the  first 
half-year  of  1847,  and  626,000,000  during  the  second.  Compared  with  1846,  the  ang- 
mentation  for  the  first  period  was  102,000,000,  and  for  the  second  26,000,000.  The  mooii 
of  July  presented  the  greatest  amount  of  discount — upwards  of  130,000,000. 

The  number  of  bills  discounted  was  926,390  in  1846,  and  963,324  in  1847,  giving  an 
increase  of  36,934 ;  the  average  amount  has  increased  from  1,285  f.  to  1^80  £,  and  ih» 
average  length  of  time  to  run  from  45  9-10  days  to  46. 

The  average  of  the  rest  had  increased  firom  151,000,000  to  176,000,000,  being  an  aug- 
mentation  in  fiivor  of  1847  of  25,000,000.  The  average  of  accounts  current  bad  declined 
from  60,000,000  to  50,000,000.  The  average  of  the  account  current  with  the  treaswy 
had  diminished  from  103,000,000  to  58,000,000.  The  average  circulation  of  notes  had 
fallen  from  260,000,000  to  240,000,000.  The  maximum  of  the  circulation,  in  1846,  had  * 
been  311,000,000,  and  that  of  1847,  288,000,000. 

The  general  movement  of  notes,  specie,  and  transfera  had  fallen  to  14,214,000,000,  or 
654,000,000  less  than  in  1846.  The  bills  not  taken  up  in  1847  had  amounted  to  a  som 
of  60,894  f.,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  3rear,  43,907  f.  had  been  recovered  oat  of  that 
amount,  and  7,260  £  of  former  bills,  making,  in  all,  51,230  f. 

The  ordinary  expenses  amounted  to  1,208,889  f.,  or  15,000  f.  less  than  the  year  befote; 
but,  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  1847  were  to  be  added  extraordinary  ones,  amounting  to 
592,370  f.  for  repaire  of  buildings,  new  paper  for  200  f  notes.  The  new  notes  of  200  £ 
were  much  approved  of  by  the  public. 

The  account  fiven  of  the  branch  banks  is  most  satisfactory,  the  expenses  being  repre- 
sented as  diminiuiiog,  and  the  produce  on  the  increase.  In  1840  the  operations  of  the  ^nk 
of  France  with  country  banks  had  been  59/100,000  f.,  and  in  1847  only  37,000,000  f.;  tho 
busineM  with  its  own  branch  banks  increasing  in  at  least  an  equal  pioportioa. 
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THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE  SINCE  ITS  SUSPENSION. 

GrOTernm'ent  intervention  has  aldne  saved  tho  Bank  of  France  from  insolvency,  by  the 
iflsoing  of  a  decree  soroending  cash  payments.  This  roeasore  had  been  anticipated  for 
•ome  days  previoos,  and  had  caused  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  rates  of  exchange  between 
London  and  Paris,  which  rose  in  London  to  37,  or  5  per  cent  more  against  France  during 
tiiree  dajrs,  and  the  notes  of  the  bank  were  offered  at  30  francs:  taking  35  francs  as  the 
par,  this  would  be  a  depreciation  of  20  per  cent.  In  one  day  the  shares  fell  325  francs. 
The  panic  which  called  forth  the  decree  of  the  government  was  attributed  to  the  circulars 
of  M.  Ledm  RolUn.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  bank  affiiirs  at  the  date  of  its 
suspension: — 


Capital - 

Reserve 

Reserve  in  landed  property.... 

Bank  notes  in  circulation. 

Ditto  of  branch  banks 

Ditto  to  order ». 

Treasury  acct  current  creditor 

Sundry  accounts  current 

Receipts  payable  at  sight 

Bills  re-discounted 

Dividends  pajrable 

Sundry  expenses. 

Algiers  Bank 

Draughts  of  branch  banks  pay. 

able 

Snndries 


Franet. 

67,900,000 

10,000,000 

4,000,000 

263,604,350 

9,800,000 

2,035,262 

42,255,093 

61,617,659 

1,861,000 

728,692 

423,444 

2,177,298 

1,069,097 

732,278 
39,601 


Total 488,243,675 

Certified,  Paris,  15th  March,  184a     \ 
The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France.  \ 


Cash  in  coins  9nd  ingots 

Cash  in  branch  banks «.... 

Commercial  bills,  due  16th  inst 
Commercial  bills  discounted... 

Ditto  of  branch  banks 

Advanced  on  ingots 

Da  on  French  gov't  securities 

Due  by  branch  banks 

Government  security  in  reserve 

Ditto  available 

Hotel  and  furniture  of  the  bank 
Interest  in  the  Bank  of  Algiers 

Bills  unpaid 

Gov't  stock  sold  to  Russia  unp. 
Expenses  of  the  establishment 
Sundries 


Total., 


Franet. 

59,543,509 

64,300,000 

5,676,199 

252,645,351' 

50,732;259 

3,050,600 

13,203,489 

9300,000 

10,000,000 

ir,660,197 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

524,747 

1,807,389 

280,976 

18,969 

.  488,243,675 
D*ABaouT. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  A  STANDARD  OF  VALUE. 

The  importance  of  having  a  common  and  permanent  standard  of  value  which  will  se. 
core  the  substantial  justice  and  faith  of  monied  contracts  and  obligations  between  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  is  recognized  by  all  enlightened  governments  at  the  present  day. 
In  all  commercial  countries,  one  or  the  other  of  the  precious  metals,  or  both  oi  them,  in 
combination  with  copper,  are  now  made  to  fill  this  office.  In  a  former  age,  as  among  the 
ancient  Spartans,  iron  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Experience  has  shown  that  no 
other  measure  of  value  has  thus  far  been  disoovered  comjparable  to  sold.  It  possesses 
certain  qualities  which  peculiarly  adapt  it  to  the  business  of  life,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  article  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  is  scarce  and  dear,  so  that  a  large 
amount  in  it  may  be  conveniently  carried  from  place  to  place.  In  this  respect,  platumm 
is  the  only  metal  comparable  to  ^t  It  is  susceptible  of  minute  divisibility.  It  resists  the 
action  of  most  adds,  as  well  as  atrooflpheric  influences.  For  malleability,  ductility  and 
tenacity,  no  other  metal  is  equal  to  it  It  possesses  great  brilliancy  and  beauty.  By  being 
ailojred  with  a  small  amount  of  copper,  it  acquires  a  degree  of  hardness  which  prevents 
any  very  rapid  injury  from  abrasion.  The  supply  is  more  uniform  and  regular,  and  the 
quantity  less  liable  to  fluctuation  than  that  of  any  other  article.  The  numerous  uses  to 
which  it  is  converted  in  the  arts  are  too  well  known  to  require  enumeration ;  and  yet 
Uiere  are  theorists,  and  the  number  is  just  now  rapidly  increasmg,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  who  regard  its  value  as  being  nearly  altogether  fictitious,  and  incident  to  its 
office  as  a  standard  of  value.  In  some  minds  there  is  a  vague  notion  that,  but  for  the 
stamp  or  coinage  by  the  sovereign,  it  would  be  worth  far  less  than  its  nominal  value.  This 
is  a  fallacy.  (&  the  contrary,  its  exchangeable  value  and  its  intrinsic  value  are  always 
very  nearly  the  same.  So  that,  when  a  barrel  of  flour  sells  for  a  half  eagle,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  same  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  produce  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it 
contains  from  the  mmes,  that  it  does  to  lay  down  the  barrel  of  flour. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  gold  is  a  mtre  metoZ,  which  can  neither  be  eaten, 
drank,  or  in  any  other  way  made  to  subserve  the  natural  wants  of  man,  that  theiefoce 
whtmi  or  tron,  or  any  odier  ooomiodity  which  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  these  uses. 


SM 
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may  be  sabstituted  for  it  with  advantage.  Tbis  eygtetn  of  ezohanges  hat  been  tried,  and 
ia  probebiy  still  in  use  amun^  rude  and  barbarous  r^ees  of  men.  Bot,  wbeoever  it  hm 
been  adopted,  it  is  known  that  it  has  been  attended  with  many  inconveniencea  To  so^ 
pose,  then,  that,  in  the  multiplied  and  complicated  transactions  of  a  highly  artificial  state 
of  society,  it  would  be  found  leas  subject  to  objection,  is  repugnant  to  reason. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  question,  connected  with  banking  and  currency,  more  vitaHy  im- 
portant than  what  should  constitute  its  foundation.  Unsound  notions  in  regard  to  it  al- 
ways aggravate  and  prolong  crises  pf  commercial  difficulty  and  danger.  In  periods  of 
bank  suspensions,  and  of  paper  inflation  incident  thereto,  they  lead  persons  to  ima^ae 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  and  all  the  embarrassment  incident  thereto,  resolts  en- 
tirely from  its  alleged  scarcity.  A  general  rise  of  all  prices,  a  rise  in  die  market  price  of 
gold,  and  a  fall  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  will  be  the  effect  of  an  excessive  amount  of  car- 
•ukting  medium  in  a  country  which  adopts  a  currency  not  exportable  to  other  conntriei^ 
or  not  convertible,  at  will,  into  a  coin  which  is  exportable. — Mercantile  Times, 


THE  LEADING  TAX-PAYERS  OF  BOSTON. 

Hie  annual  <*  List  of  Persons,  Copartnerships,  and  Corporations  who  were  taxe4  9^ 
and  upwards  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1647,"  has  been  published.  This  pamphlet 
ooauirw  a  list  of  the  names  of  5,460  persons,  who  pay  over  $25  for  taxes.  An  aoaljrsii 
of  tbsfie  names,  in  reference  to  the  valuie  of  the  property  taxed,  gives  the  following  lasiilt  :^- 


Taxed  for      over     §1,200,000     

between      $800,000  and  $900,000 


under 


1 
1 
9 
3 

10 
18 
43 

168 

100,000    - 5,028 


700.000 

(t 

800,000 

600,000 

u 

700.000 

500,000 

u 

600.000 

400,000 

<l 

500,000 

300,000 

« 

400,000 

200,000 

•< 

300,000 

100,000 

(• 

200,000 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  persons,  eorporationb,  Slc,  who  are  taxed  for  over 
$500,000:— 


Peter  C.  Brooks $1,261,200 

Abbott  L'twrence 949,400 

John  D.  Williams 763,000 

Fifty  Associates 758,100 

David  Sears 671,600 

R.  G.  Shaw 672,700 

Boston  and  Worcester  RR.  Cor- 

poiauon 610,000 


Jonathan  Phillips $593,600 


James  Parker.. 

John  Wells 

J.  L.  Gardner 

Commercial  Wharf  Corpora- 
tion  

John  Balhird  and  otbeia,  tnis- 
tees 


543.000 
539,000 
535,900 

590,000 

520,000 


FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  FRENCH  FUNDa 

Tbe  following  is  a  summary  of  a  statement  given  in  the  Fi^nch  papers  of  the  <30«iai 
of  the  French  funds  during  the  changes  and  convulsions  of  the  last  half  century  :< — 

In  January,  1797,  the  price  of  the  Five  per  Cent  Rentea  opened  at  8  f.  5  c. ;  in  De* 
eember,  the  same  year,  they  fell  to  6  f.  16  c.  In  1600,  the  highest  price  was  44  £,  and 
tbe  lowest  17  £  3d  c.  In  1804,  the  year  of  the  establishment  of  tbe  empire,  the  prioe 
mUfed,  and  touched  59  f.  75  c.  In  1812,  the  period  of  the  great  wars,  the  Five  per  Cenii 
were  quoted  at  83  f>  30  c.  for  the  highest  price,  and  at  76  f.  50  c.  for  the  lowest.  In  tbe 
year  1814,  the  lowest  price  was  45  C,  and  the  highest,  in  the  month  o(  August,  80  f. 

In  1815,  they  reached  81  £  65  c,  and  subsequently  foil,  on  the  Ist  of  DeCetaber,  to  59  £ 
SO  c    In  1816,  they  rose  to  64  £  40  c,  and  then  again  fell  to  54  £  30  c 

During  the  following  thirty  years  of  peace,  the  highest  price  was  126  £  30  c,  qaotsd 
en  tbe  4th  of  March,  1844 ;  and  the  lovvest  price  was  55  £  5  c,  quoted  on  the  2d  of  Jan- 
way,  1817. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  in  tbe  present  year,  the  Five  per  Cents  closed  at  116  f.  75  c; 
on  the  7th  instant  they  opened  at  97  £  50  c,  and  shut  at  89  £  This  prioe  is  in  advanot 
gf  tbe  quotation  for  tbe  2d  of  April,  1831,  einoe,  on  that  day,  Five  per  Cent  Renlcs  de- 
cttned  to  74  £  80  c. 

Tha  creation  of  the  Three  per  Cent  Rentea  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Maf ,  1895.   B»* 
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tlVMn  that  date  and  the  dooe  of  1847,  the  hig^test  price  was  86  f.  65  c.,  and  attained,  on 
the  22d  of  Juts',  1840,  just  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  news  on  the  Bourse  of  the  treaty 
■igned  on  the  15th  of  that  month  between  Elngiaud,  Austria,  PrusBia,  and  Russia,  for 
regulating  the  aflfuira  of  the  E^t,  and  from  participation  in  which  Franco  was  excluded. 
The  lowest  price  of  the  Three  per  Cents  occurred  on  the  2d  of  April,  1831,  nine  months 
after  the  revolution  iyf  July,  when  they  were  quoted  at  46  f.  On  the  7th  of  the  present 
OMUith  they  deaeended  neidy  to  the  same  point,  bargains  haying  been  done  at  47  t 


A  FRENCH  CAFITAUST  AND  fflS  DOLLARS. 

There  formerly  resided  in  the  city  of  A Morsieur  D.,  a  man  of  great  wealth, 

bat  who  was  ever  getting  into  difHculties  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  invest- 
Bient  His  temperament  bemg  decidedly  nervons,  many  were  the  tricks  played  upon  hhn. 
Ob  one  occasion  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  bank  stock  was  precarious  property 
to  hold,  railroad  worse,  and  insurance  stock  he  wouldn't  have  **  no  bow/'  Arriving  at 
tills  point,  he  res  Ived  to  leave  his  spare  funds  with  Mr.  G.,  for  safe  keeping.  According- 
ly, he  called  upon  him  and  made  a  deposit  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  G.  received  it 
with  reluctance,  but  informed  Mbnaienr  D.  tliat,  if  he  shouM  have  occasion  for  the  money, 
lie  roust  give  him  a  few  days  notice.  Qome  six  months  had  elapsed,  and  all  things  wefe 
moving  on  smoothly  so  ikr  as  the  Frenchman's  money  was  concerned,  when  a  company 
of  young  men  were  seen  to  enter  the  City  Hotel,  and,  on  observing  our  nervous  friena. 
one  of  them  asked  his  companion  if  he  had  heard  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  G>,  to  which  all 
mmultaneously  replied,  *< Can't  be:  impossible!"  The  Frenchman  sprang  from  his  seat, 
Bsd,  approaching  the  party,  exclaimed,  **  Mon  Dien !  vat  vas  I  hear?  My  friend,  Mr.  G., 
^il !  Broke  in  small  pieces !  Den  I  ruin  myself!  I  am  use  all  up !  lam  broke  in  ten 
tonsand  leetle  pieces !  Mr.  G.  owe  me  ten  tousand  dollars.  Oh,  mon  Dieu!  vat  sail  I 
do !  I  sail  break  my  neck  several  times  in  getting  dare  in  five  minutes."  With  this  he 
started  off  for  Mr.  G.'s  counting-room,  where  he  arrived  nearly  out  of  breath,  despair  on 
Ilia  countenance,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Mr.  G.  was  astonished  at  the  haggard 
look,  and  begged  him  to  be  seated.  But  no,  no  seal  for  him ;  **  money  was  his  suit."  At 
last,  recovering  himself,  he  said,  "  Ah !  my  friend,  I  hear  you  fail !  What  for  you  fiiil 
when  you  owe  me  ten  tousand  dollar?  Why  yon  not  tell  me  yesterday  you  fail  to-day?^ 
By  this  time  Mr.  G.  saw  through  the  trick,  and  informed  Monrieur  D.  he  would  pve  him 
•  check  for  the  amount.  At  this  the  Frenchman  was  more  astonished  than  before,  and 
excUimed,  **  Ah !  you  got  him  ?  If  yon  got  him,  I  don't  want  him ;  but  if  you  have  not 
got  hlro,  I  must  have  him !" 


MEETING  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  PROPRIETORS. 
A  quarterly  general  court  of  the  proprietors  was  held  on  the  16ih  of  March,  1848»  to 
iaelare  a  dividend  for  the  half-year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  and  consult  on  other  matters. 
The  Secretary  read  the  minutes.  The  Governor,  Mr.  James  Morris,  stated  that  tfia 
flBicont  of  the  rest  had  increased  from  jC3,925,684,  its  amount  on  the  the  31st  of  August 
Iftst,  to  X3,946,594  on  the  S9th  of  February.  This  state  of  the  rest  would  well  allow  a 
diyidend  of  4}  per  cent;  which,  with  the  income-tax,  would  .reduce  it  to  the  sum  of 
j68,5^1,639.  An  amendment,  to  make  the  dividend  5-  per  cent,  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  An  alteration  in  the  custom  of  selectmg  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Goyemor 
was  announced,  viz : — the  plan  of  rotation  by  seniority  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  moat 
eompelent  persons  selected  for4hose  situations. 


COST  OF  COLLECTING  THE  REVENUE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  amount  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Revenue  Departments,  and  not 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  for  the  year  endiuK  the  5th  January,  1847,  including  charges  of 
aoUection,  superannuation  fund,  &.C.,  was  JC5,904,690  IT  4.  The  total  nnnoal  amount 
etpended  on  account  of  civil  services,  which  never  reached  the  Elxcheqncr,  was  jC1,099,747 
14  2 ;  the  nett  amount  paid  out  of  the  revenue  for  charges  of  collection  of  the  Ctis- 
tona  Department  was  XI, 364,272  16  9;  in  the  Excise  Department,  XI ,585,633  6  8; 
MMops,  X344,774  16  1  ;  stamps,  (Ireland,)  X39^530  13  4;  taxes,  X476,863  19  3; 
Poat^ffice,  Xl,138,745  2  4;  Crown  lands,  X325,680  1  a 
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RARITAN  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Aanoal  Report  of  the  Preddent  and  Directors  of  tlifii 
Company.  It  embraces  the  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  whidi  was 
granted  in  February,  1846 ;  the  by-laws ;  the  report  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston. 
on  the  Raritan  Copper  Mine ;  a  report  made  by  John  H.  Blake  and  William  Blewett,  who 
rented  the  mine,  and  made  a  careful  examination  thereof  in  February,  1848 ;  also,  tfa* 
Treasurer's  Report,  and  some  other  documents  connected  with  the  satject.  It  appears  from 
Dr.  Jackson's  report  that  the  mine  was  discovered  by  a  farmer,  who,  it  is  said,  nocioed 
a  spot  in  bis  field  where  vegetation  liied  from  some  noxious  ingredient  in  the  soil,  and  on 
digging  down  a  few  feet  from  the  sui&ce  to  ascertain  the  cause,  discovered  a  bed  of  clay 
of  decomposed  shale,  impregnated  with  a  rich  blue  subsOmce,  which  he  carried  to  Som- 
erville,  and  ascertained  to  be  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  or  azurite. 

The  land  having  been  secured  by  the  present  owners,  and  excavations  being  made, 
disclosed  a  number  of  veins  of  very  rich  black  sulphuret  of  copper,  encrusted  with  tiie  green 
carbonate  and  Uue  carbonate  of  copper. 

The  mine  is  situated  three  miles  soudi-west  of  the  village  of  New  Brunswick,  dose  to 
the  Philadelphia  Railroad,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  which  is  mostly  cultivated,  or  in  the 
state  of  grassy  pastures. 

A  shaft  or  pit  has  recently  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  35  feet,  and  is  7  feet  long  by  S 
feet  wide,  and  is  planked  to  the  depth  of  10  feet  to  hold  up  the  soil.  This  excavation  m 
now  entering  the  rocks,  and  has  disclosed  a  number  of  rich  veins  of  copper  ore.  It  paaaed 
first  through  the  superficial  soil,  and  then  through  day,  which,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet  from 
the  surfruse,  is  filled  with  bright  azure  blue  streaks  of  blue  carbonate  of  copper^  We  tben 
passed  through  brdcen  and  decomposed  shale  and  loam,  masses  of  black  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per,  and  portions  of  the  denuded  veins,  and  then  reached  solid  shale  ond  sandstone  rocks 
enclosing  veins  of  solid  ore  of  great  purity.  There  are  no  less  than  six  veins  of  this  ore 
visible  in  this  mine,  and  they  vary  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  width.  Tba 
veins  dip  N.  85^,  £.  55^,  and  are  induded  between  walls  of  blue  shale  imbedded  be- 
tween their  strata. 

The  ore  runs  in  regular  branchy  veins,  so  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  cakolaie 
the  weight  of  the  lode  to  any  depth ;  for  in  a  few  feet  many  small  jreins  run  into  a  podiet 
and  form  a  vdn  of  some  feet  in  length,  and  then  divide  again  into  smaller  branches,  as 
sketched  in  the  margin  of  the  report,  the  figure  being  a  plan  of  the  veins  seen  at  one  end 
of  the  shaft. 

Dr.  Jackson  holds  the  Raritan  Mine  in  high  esteem,  not  only  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ores  and  their  easy  reduction,  but  also  for  its  e?isy  mining  and  its  vicinity  to  a 
railroad,  by  which  it  can  be  transported  to  market  It  will  furnish  ores  that  will  average 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  copper.  The  average  number  o;^  men  employed  in  this  mine 
firom  February,  1847,  to  January,  1848,  twdve  months,  has  been  rather  more  than  sixteen. 


MACHINE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COFFEE-MILLS. 

We  learn  from  the  Scientific  American,  that  Mr.  A.  F.  Ward,  of  York,  Pennsylvania^ 
has  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  the  teeth  in  wrought  iron  cofi[ee-milla.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  cut  both  the  ring  and  the  burr  in  one  machine,  and  it  will  in  about  four  min- 
utt8  make  a  mill  far  superior  to  that  made  by  hand,  and  thus  making  them,  too,  about 
fifteen  times  as  fast.  It  can  be  propelled  by  about  one-horse  power,  and  can  be  attended 
by  one  boy  o{  ten  years  of  age.  It  will  also  answer  all  the  purposes  of  punching,  &a^ 
belonging  to  cofTee-mill  business. 
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THE  BOOT,  SHOE,  AND  MIATHER  TRADE. 

The  bistoiy  of  this  manufactare  is  a  atrikiog  illufftratioo  of  the  boundless  ingenoity  of 
man,  and  of  the  multifarioos  wonts  of  civilized  life.  If  we  look  abroad  (sa]^  a  writer 
on  this  subject)  on  th^  instruments  of  husbandry,  on  the  implements  of  most  of  the  me- 
chanic trades,  on  the  structure  of  a  vast  multitude  of  engines  and  machines ;  or  if  we  look 
at  our  own  clothing — shoes,  boots,  gloves,  caps,  Sec, ;  or  at  the  furniture  in  our  houses, 
the  books  on  our  shelves,  the  harness  of  our  horses,  and  even  the  substance  of  our  car- 
riages, what  a  multitude  of  instances  and  forms  of  this  manufacture,  wrought  out  by  hu- 
man ingenuity,  meet  our  eye !  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single  material  fer  the  relief 
of  our  necessities,  and  the  supply  of  conveniences,  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life !  Civ- 
ilized society  would  soifer  immense  inconvenience  and  discomfort  from  the  loos  of  this  one 
article. 

It  is  a  curious,  but  true  reflection,  that,  though  the  workers  of  the  article,  particularly 
shoemakers,  have  generally  been  ranked  low  in  society,  and  even  amonfi^  their  fellow- 
mechanics,  yet  from  that  craft  have  sprung  many  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of 
*  onr  race— scholars,  poets,  philosophers,  patriots,  whose  fame  is  immortal. 

The  aggregate  annual  amount  expended  in  the  boot,  shoe,  and  leather  bminea  of  this 
country,  nearly  reaches  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  As  re- 
gards the  amount  of  capital  and  number  of  hands  employed,  says  the  Troy  Whig,  the 
shoe  bosiness  is  said  to  take  precedence  of  any  other  branch  of  manu&ctures  carried  on 
in  America,  producing  commodities  to  the  value  of  1^50,000,000  annually,  ai^  giving 
employment  to  between  100,000  and  200,000  operatives,  men  and  women. 

The  sutistics  of  productive  industry  in  Massachusetts  for  1846  ahow  that  there  were 
made,  daring  that  year,  the  following  amount  of  boots  and  shoes:— 


CoodUm. 

Suffolk 

Eaaex 

Middlesex^.... 

Worcester 

Hampshire 

Hampden.* 

Franklin.. 

Berkshire. 

Norfolk- 

BristoL 

Plymouth 

Barnstable 

Dukes 

Nantucket 


Pain  of  Boots. 

32,479 

1,288,170 

321.450 

900,028 

20.867 

9,992 

34,315 

16.168 

832.834 

46,732 

320,850 

30,075 

240 

370 


Total 3,768,160 

Amount  of  leather  made  in  said  State  in  1846 

Value  of  sh^s  made  in  1846 

"        lasts  "  

"        India  rubber  shoes 


Paifs  of  ShoM. 

47.631 

8,380,179 

3,090,635 

2,050,407 

19.293 

50,697 

32,020 

69,370 

1,024,464 

130,246 

2.199,030 

17,500 

1,790 

2,300 

17,128,411 


Value. 

8207,356 

4,876,534 

2,274.719 

2,597,422 

66.775 

71,998 

85,254 

105.497 

2,357,010 

194,794 

1,929,418 

37.625 

3,385 

4,200 

$14,799,140 

3,836,657 

18,206 

80,145 

312,090 

$19,046,238 

All  this  immense  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes  is  made  by  hand,  no  machinery  being 
employed  except  for  the  manufacture  of  lasts  and  pegs.  It  is  said  that,  vast  as  the  supply 
is,  the  market  is  never  over-stocked.  The  twenty  millions  of  pairs  made  every  year  in 
Massachusetts  are  not  sufficient  for  the  western  market ;  and  we  learn,  from  the  Rocketter 
American,  that  western  dealers  are  compelled  to  leave  their  orders  ahead,  or  go  without 
the  articles.  Many  dealers  west  of  the  lakes  found  the  market «o  limited  thk  fell,  that 
they  were  miable  to  get  their  usual  supply. 

The  Canada  tariff  of  1846  placed  a  duty  on  the  American  articles  at  so  high  a  rate, 
that  it  amounts  to  prohibition.  The  Yankees,  however,  were  not  to  be  out-done  by  its 
operation.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Childs,  of  Montreal,  have  opened  an  extensive  manufactory 
there,  and  employ  some  400  workmen  from  Massachusetts.  They  are  now  supplying  the 
dealers  in  the  upper  and  lower  provinces. 

The  Mercantile  Times  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  same 'mannfiicture  in  England; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  leather  tanned,  tawed,  dressed,  and  cor* 
ried,  is  estimated  at  50,000,000  lbs.,  which,  at  Is.  8d.  per  lb.«  is  £4,166,000  as  the  vahw 
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of  the  leatber  onlf.  Sapposing  the  value  of  the  leather  to  amoont  to  one-third  the  Tshie 
of  the  articles  prcKiaced  £rom  it,  that  would  show  a  result  of  about  twelve  milUoDs  and  a 
hal£ 

Thf  number  of  hands  employed  in  all  the  various  branches,  from  the  tanner  to  the  6n- 
isher  of  the  finest  manufacture  of  leather,  is  estimated  at  275,000 ;  while  the  wages  paid 
amount  to  about  je7,000,000  sterling,  or  nearly  $34,000,000.  Scotland  is  not  indnded  in 
this  estimate. 


AN  AMERICAN  SCYTHE  AND  FORK  MANUFACTORY. 
The  Borne  Sentinel  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  an  extensive  6C3rthe  mannfiiccoiy 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sauquoit  C^^eek,  near  the  village  of  Clayville,  owned  by  DaTid  J. 
Millard.  It  appears  that  the  Sauquoit,  from  near  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Ma> 
hawk,  affords  a  constant  succession  of  water  privileges,  a  great  number  of  which  are  al- 
ready occupied  by  flourishing  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments.  Many  of  them 
have  a  widely  extended  reputation ;  and  among  them  all,  perhaps,  there  are  none  which  are 
better  known,  particularly  to  farmers  and  dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  than  the 
Scythe  and  Fork  Manufactory  of  Mr.  Millard.  The  business  was  for  many  years  cod- 
docted  by  S.  A.  d&  D.  J.  Millard,  but  has  now  been  divided,  each  of  the  brotheis  oocopy- 
ing  establishments  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  quantity  of  scythes  and  forks  made  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Millard,  annually,  is  about  thirteea 
thousand  dozens.  The  sale  is  not  confined  to  this  section  of  country^  but  they  go  into 
Dearly  every  section  of  the  Union,  finding,  as  we  understand,  a  good  market  in  the  wheat- 
growing  regions  of  Western  New  York  and  the  Western  States,  where  cradle  scythes  of 
the  best  quality  are  required.  The  manufacture  is  reduced  to  the  most  perfect  system,  and 
the  article,  in  the  process  of  mannracture,  passes  through  several  hands.  Fii«,  the  iron 
and  siecl,  which  arc  of  the  very  bes-t  quality,  are  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  length,  when 
they  go  into  the  hands  of  the  welder,  and  are  united  in  the  most  perfect  manner  under  a 
powerful  trip-hammer.  The  plater  next  takes  it,  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
this  account  of  the  process,  the  scythe  is  plated  most  perfectly.  Next  comes  the  ham- 
mering of  the  heel  and  point,  by  a  man  who  works  only  at  that  branch  of  the  businen. 
It  next  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  man  who  gives  it  the  proper  shape.  Then  comes 
the  hardening  and  tempering^  an  important  part  of  the  business,  and  one  upon  which  the 
quality  of  the  article  very  much  depends.  All  these  operations  are  in  the  same  room. 
The  scythes  then  go  to  the  grinding-room,  where  two  or  three  immense  stones  arc  in 
constant  operation.  From  the  grinding-room  they  are  taken  up-stairs,  where  they  are 
polished  on  a  wheel  coated  with  emery.  From  this  they  go  into  the  finishing- room,  where 
they  are  varnished  and  painted,  the  former  to  prevent  them  from  rusting,  and  the  latter 
to  give  them  a  finished  appearance  •  after  which  they  go  into  the  hands  of  the  packer,  bj 
whom  they  are  put  up  in  the  form  m  which  they  are  sent  to  market 

The  fork  business  is  carried  on  in  the  same  establishment,  and  with  equal  arrangements 
for  the  division  of  labor.  The  cast  steel  (Sanderson's  best)  is  cut  into  pieces  of  just  suffi- 
cient length  to  make  a  fork.  The  next  operation  is  spUtting,  which  is  done  by  hand*  one 
man  using  the  sledge  and  another  the  chisel.  A  couple  of  blows  of  the  hammer  serve  to 
^read  the  prongs  apart  sufficiently,  when  they  are  put  in  the  fire,  and  one  man  takes  his 
seat  at  the  anvil,  the  other  handing  the  pieces  as  they  become  sufiSciendy  beated.  The 
prongs  are  drawn  most  perfectly  under  the  trip-hammer.  The  shanks  are  then  drawn  and 
punched,  when  the  fork  is  ready  for  the  grinder.  They  are  ground  and  poUshed  like  the 
scythes,  after  which  they  are  shaped  and  tempered.  Tlie  ferules,  made  of  malleable  iron, 
are  fitted  to  the  handles  by  one  man,  when  the  handle  is  passed  to  another,  who  sets  the 
fork  and  drives  the  nail,  which  is  the  finishing  stroke.  The  forks  made  are  of  di^rent 
kinds,  of  two,  three,  and  four  prongs,  and  all  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind. 

The  machinery  is  propelled  by  water,  and  every  hammer  is  under  the  most  perfect  con- 
trol. The  fires  are  all  blown  by  a  rotary  bellows,  driven  also  by  water,  and  not  more  than 
thirty  inches  in  diameter.  The  wind  is  conveyed  in  tin  tubes,  tapped  at  intervals  by  smaller 
ones  for  blowing  the  several  fires. 

The  amount  of  freight  annually  carted  for  this  establishment  to  and  from  Utica,  is  three 
hundred  tons.  This  now  costs  two  doUare  per  ton ;  but  Mr.  Millard  estimates  the  coat  of 
cartage,  when  the  plank  road  shall  be  completed,  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  ton,  in- 
cluding tolls.  Thiis  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  fair  calculation  of  the  saving  of  fright 
on  our  plafik  roads. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOT. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  proceas  of  shot  making,  a  brief  description  of  its 
modus  operandi.mB,y  not  be  nn acceptable.  The  process,  although  somewhat  curious,  is 
exceedingly  simple,  and  requires  no  expensive  or  complicated  machinery.  The  whole 
process,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Kennett,  of  St.  Louis,  whose  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  article  is  worthy  the  enterprise  which  induced  it,  is  very  briefly  given,  and  may  be 
new  to  some  of  our  readers. 

The  tower  is  thirty-one  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  seventeen  feet  at  the  top,  and  one 
handred  and  seventy-five  feet  high.  The  lead  is  conveyed  by  an  endless  chain  into  the 
upper  story,  where  it  is  melted,  and,  whilst  in  a  liquid  form,  is  passed  through  a  ladle  sieve 
of  the  size  of  shot  intended  to  be  made,  and  fells  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
•  feet,  into  a  cistem  of  cold  water.  This  gives  the  globular  form  to  the  drops,  which  are 
chilled  before  reaching  the  water,  and  entirely  cooled  by  the  time  they  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern. 

From  this  cistem  they  are  conveyed  into  a  heated  dram,  in  whidi  a  spiral  wheel  brings 
them  all  in  contact  with  heated  air,  and  thus  dries  them.  They  are  then  passed  into  a  re- 
volving cylinder,  in  which  they  are  polished,  and  fi-om  thenoe  passed  over  a  succession  of 
inclined  planes  or  tables,  about  six  inches  apart.  In  passing  over  these  tables^  the  imper- 
fect shot  drop  between  the  tables,  and  those  which  are  perfi^ct  roll  over  into  the  receplable 
below.  They  are  then  passed  into  a  hopper,  and,  by  a  succession  of  sieves,  or  guages, 
worked  also  by  machinery,  the  various  sizes  are  separated.  Each  sieve  is  then  emptied 
iato  the  appropriate  receptacle,  which  completes  the  operation,  leaving  the  shot  ready  for 
b«gging,  after  which  it  is  lettered  according  to  iu  size,  and  is  then  rei^y  for  market 


THE  FHIST  AMERICAN  COTTON  FACTORY. 

At  Fawtncket,  Rhode  Island,  is  the  old  mill  of  Samuel  Slater,  E^q.,  being  the  first 
building  erected  ia  America  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  It  is  a  venerable  wood- 
boilt  structure,  two  stories  in  height,  bearing  numerous  evidences  of  its  antiquity,  and  we 
believe  was  erected  in  1793.  Two  spinning  frames,  the  first  in  the  mill,  are  still  there, 
and  are  decided  curiosities  in  their  way.  It  is  ahnost  incredible  to  believe  that  this  old 
building,  time-battered  and  weether-browued,  was  the  first  to  spread  its  sheltering  roof 
over  the  young  papil  of  Arkwri^ht ;  and  tha^  those  dwarf  frames,  rusty  and  mildewed  with 
inactivity,  are  the  pioneer  machines  of  that  immense  branch  of  our  national  industry — 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Mr.  Slater,  the  father  of  American  cotton  manufac- 
tures, was  so  closely  watched  at  the  English  custom-house,  that  he  could  not  smuggle  over 
a  drawing  or  pattern.  He  had,  however,  acquired  a  fiill  knowledge  of  the  Arkwright 
principle  of  spinning,  and  from  recollection,  and  with  his  own  hands,  made  three  cards 
and  twenty-two  spindles,  and  put  them  in  motion  in  the  building  of  a  clothier,  by  the 
water-wheel  of  an  old  fulling-mill.  Fifty-four  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  the  business 
has  sinee  increased  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of  manufactures.  Our  rivers  and 
wild  waterfalls,  that  then  flowed  and  bloomed  in  soUtudCf  are  now  propelling  thousands 
of  mill-wheels,  and  millions  of  shuttles  and  spindles.  In  the  busmess  hundreds  of  for* 
tunes  have  been  made — thousands  of  our  citizens  earn  a  subeisteQce}  and  find  constant 
employment,  while  millions  are  clothed  in  <Uflerent  portions  of  the  globe.  A  wonderful 
revolotion  has  that  old  mill  produced  on  the  shores  of  the  new  world. 


SAFETY  APPARATUS  FOR  STEAM-BOILERS. 
Mr.  Elkanah  Ingalls,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  recently  patented  an  improvement  to 
prevent  explosions  in  steara-boileTB,  which  he  describes  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Cab- 
inet, as  foUows: — 

**  By  an  apparatus,  simple  !n  construction  and  easily  applied,  the  steam,  when  at  any 
given  height,  regulates,  by  its  own  action,  both  itself  and  the  fire,  so  as  to  keep  up  uni- 
rormity  of  power  so  long  as  snflficient  ftiel  remains  under  the  boiler. 

*'  With  this  improvement,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  actual  experiment,  if  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  exceeds  a  given  point,  the  safety-valve  opens,  the  drafts  and  flues  close,  and  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  before  any  injury  can  happen,  the  fires  will  be  extinguished,  no 
matter  how  great  the  quantity  of  fuel  in  combustion. 

*<  If  the  apparatus  had  been  attached  to  the  boilers,  and  in  operation,  at  the  Home 
Print  Works,  near  Central  Falls,  it  would  have  prevented  the  accident  that  occurred 
there. 
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**  This  apparatus  will  operate  at  all  times  wfaea  there  is  a  preasore  of  steam  on  the 
boiler,  whether  the  engine  is  running  or  not 

**  By  means  of  another  apparatus,  equally  simple  in  construction  and  application,  the 
boiler  will  receive  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  water,  which  will  always  remain  at 
the  required  height,  so  long  as  the  machinery  is  in  operation  ;  and,  when  the  water  enten 
the  boiler,  it  is  nearly  or  quite  boiling  hot  The  water  can  be  taken  fh>m  almost  any  lo- 
cality, and  admitted  into  the  boiler  through  valves  without  the  use  of  pumps. 

**  These  two  improvements  combined,  constitute  a  complete  self-regulating  boiler,  bf 
which  the  accidents  that  so  frequently  occur,  through  neglect  and  carelessness,  will  be 
prevented,  and  a  great  saving  in  fuel  effected. 

**  These  improvements  are  patented,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  make  arrangements  with 
any  one  who  may  wish  to  attach  my  improvements  to  their  boilers,  and  will,  as  mndi  as 
possible,  assist  in  getting  them  introduced." 


MANUFACTURE  OF  NEEDLES. 

Needles  go  through  a  number  of  operations  before  they  are  complete.  Some  commence 
with  steel  wire  hardened,  others  harden  it  afterwards.  The  wire  is  first  reeled  into  a  coil, 
which  is  cut  apart  in  two  places  with  shears,  and  then  drawn  a  second  time,  after  ^vbicb 
it  is  cut  into  lengths  just  sufficient  for  two  needles  in  each  piece.  These  pieces  are  then 
straightened  by  rolling  a  bundle  of  them  together  ui>on  a  hard  surface,  being  afterwards 
sharpened  upon  a  revolving  grindstone.  The  pieces* are  now  cut  in  two  at  the  middle,  the 
blunt  ends  flattened  by  a  lumnier,  preparatory  for  the  eye,  which  is  afterwards  pierced  by 
machinery.  They  are  then  polished  by  plunging  them  into  a  bath  of  melted  metal,  and 
immediately  after  into  cold  water ;  then  thrown  into  a  wabbler — a  barrel  rapidly  rerolviag 
upon  an  axis  not  placed  in  the  centre — with  emory  and  a  putty  made  of  the  oxide  of  tin, 
by  vdiich  they  are  burnished.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  separated  by  a  winnowing 
apparatus,  and  put  up  in  papers  for  sale — the  quantity  not  being  counted,  but  regulated  faf 
weight  The  eye  was  formerly  pierced  by  children,  who  became  so  expert,  that  with  one 
blow  of  a  puncJi  they  would  frequently  pierce  a  hole,  through  which  they  would  thread  a 
,  hair  firom  the  head  and  hand  it  to  their  visitors. 

There  are  bat  three  manu&ctories  in  this  country,  and  one  of  these  imports  them  from 
Europe  in  a  half-finished  state  and  then  finishes  them,  the  European  labor  being  leas  ex- 
pensive. 

COAL  FIELDS  IN  CHILL 

The  minetal  resources  of  (^ili  stand  pre-eminent  among  die  Republics  of  Soath 
America.  We  learn,  from  a  late  London  paper,  that  several  extensive  coal-fields  hart 
been  discovered  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago ;  but  one  in  particular,  belonging  to  an 
English  firm,  a  short  distance  from  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  is  Ukely  to  prove  a  most  valua- 
ble speculation,  as  it  is  being  worked,  and  the  coal  equal  to  that  o(  Newcastle,  which  can 
be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  4b  per  ton,  whilst  but  a  short  time  ago  none  could  be  obtained 
at  a  less  price  than  jC2  to  X2  lOs.  Several  miners  have  arrived  out  there  from  the  north 
of  England  and  from  Australia,  at  high  wages :  and  as  the  parties  who  have  got  the  prop- 
erty and  concessions  are  chiefly  British,  and  strongly  patronized  by  the  Government, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  seams  will  be  worked  on  a  large  scale,  as  native  laborers 
(peone9)  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  rate. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE  OF  PINa 

The  Scientific  American  says  that  **a  dozen  years  fdnce,  all  the  pins  used  in  dnscountiy 
were  imported.  Now,  none  are  imported,  except  a  few  German  pins  for  the  German 
population  of  Pennsylvania.  This  wonderful  change  has  been  produced  by  a  concnrrenos 
of  circumstances — the  most  prominent  of  which  was  the  invention,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Slo- 
cum,  now  of  Providence,  of  a  pin-making  machine  far  superior  to  aiiy  then  in  use  in  Eog^ 
land.  Of  all  the  pin  companies  which  have  been  established  or  attempted  in  the  Unit^ 
States,  only  three  are  known  to  exist  at  present,  viz :  The  American  Pin  Company,  (which 
has  works  both  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,)  the  Howe  Company,  at  berlqr* 
Conn.,  and  Messrs.  Pelton,  Fairehild  Sl  Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie.  A  part  of  the  pins  of  the 
American  Pin  Company  are  made  of  American  Copper,  obtained  on  the  bordere  of  Lak/i 
Superior." 
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MERCANTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


PEARL  FISHERY,  AND  TREASURES  OF  THE  SEA. 

WhiVever  will  yield  a  ready  profit,  and  command  a  ready  sale,  the  enterprise  of  man 
immediately  conTerts  into  a  business  pursuit.  It  matters  not  what  the  difficulties,  or  what 
the  dangers  that  are  attendant  upon  the  attainment  of  an  article ;  if  gold  is  to  be  the  re- 
Mrard  of  its  possession,  there  will  be  found  spirits  daring  and  venturesome  enough  to  obtain 
it.  In  times  of  **  yore,"  the  Hesperian  fruit  was  successfully  guarded  by  a  dragon  ;  but 
we  doubt  whether,  in  modern  days,  it  would  "  not  require  even  a  more  formidable  guar- 
di^n.**  Hold  out  the  inducements  of  gold,  and  bolt,  bars,  guard,  &c.,  yield  to  human  power : 
man  becomes  a  Hercules,  mighty  and  resistless.  These  ideas  were  called  to  our  mind  by 
the  risks  that  divers  undergo  when  searching  for  pearl  and  hidden  treasures  in  the  depth 
of  the  ocean.  Both  is  carried  on  extensively  throughout  the  world ;  the  pearl  fishery  more 
particularly  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  Isle  of  Ceylon.  Indeed,  some  years  the  Pearl  Fish- 
ery proves  exceedingly  lucrative  ;  yet  it  is  ever  attended  ^ath  much  hardship  and  danger. 
We  vrill  give  some  account  of  its  nature  and  ife  progress.  The  Pearl  is  contained  in  the 
flbeli  of  fishes  of  the  oyster  kind.  These  fishes,  like  the  oyster,  are  covered  with  a  testa- 
ceous substance,  and  are  of  various  sizes.  It  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  disease  of  the 
oyster,  and  is  in  its  nature  calcareous.  It  is  afiected  by  acids,  as  other  carbonates  of  lime 
are,  being  easy  of  dissolution.  There  are  several  of^en  found  in  oi^  oyster,  and  cases 
have  been  known  where  there  were  one  himdred  and  fifty ;  yet  the  search  after  them  is 
▼ery  precarious,  hundreds  of\en  being  opened  without  a  single  pearl  being  contained  in 
them.  They  differ  very  much  in  size,  some  being  found  ahnost  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg ;  while  others,  from  thqir  diminutive  size,  are  called  the  <*  seed  pearl"  They  are 
likewise  of  every  color ;  but  that  which  is  most  approved,  is  the  brilliant  white — next  to 
that,  semi-transparent  and  the  opaque.  The  oyster  is  very  difficult  of  abstraction,  lying 
in  water  of  from  three  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  adhering  firmly  to  rocks.  The  fishery  of 
Ceylon  yielded,  in  1797,  the  immense  amount  of  jCI 44,000  sterling ;  and  in  1798,  the  still 
greater  sum  of  £192,000  sterling.  In  1804,  this  fishery  was  let  by  the  English  to  a 
native  of  Jafihapatam,  for  thirty  days,  at  £120,000  sterling.  The  season  for  fishing  is 
very  short,  not  occupying  two  months.  April  and  May  are  the  months  when  the  sea  is 
most  calm.  The  diver  ties  a  stone  to  his  body  to  enable  him  to  descend  with  rapidity, 
mnd  to  enable  him  to  walk  upright  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Directly  he  reaches  the 
place,  with  his  iron  hook  he  commences  wrenching  the  ojrsters  fi'om  the  rocks  and  put- 
ting them  into  a  hag,  ontil  he  feels  the  want  of  air,  and,  at  a  signal,  he  is  speedily  drawn 
up.  Of  the  powers  of  divers  to  remain  under  water,  some  nutrvellouM  accounts  have  been 
handed  down  by  past  historians.  Nlcolo  Petee,  the  famous  Sicilian  diver,  is  said  to  have 
had  a  chest  so  capacious,  that  he  could,  by  a  single  inspiration,  supply  himself  with  breath 
to  last  a  whole  day.  It  was  he  who  was  said  to  have  dived  into  the  whirlpool  of  Charyb- 
dis,  and  reported  strangely  of  the  wonders  at  its  bottom ;  but  at  last,  like  Sam  Patch,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  and  perished  in  the  whirlpool  in  endeavoring  to  bring  up  a 
l^olden  cop,  which  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily,  had  thrown  in  for  him  to  make  the  experi<- 
ment  This,  and  others,  are  merely  fabulous  creations,  or  founded  but  dig^tly  upon  faet. 
A  minute  is  about  the  time  that  a  diver  usually  stays  under  the  water. 

The  Pearl  fishery  appears  to  have  commanded  attention  at  an  early  period.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  variety  of  places  where  they  were  obtained  in  his  time.  In  1587,  there  were 
697  lbs.  of  pearls,  of  great  beauty,  imported  into  Seville  for  Philip  II. ;  but  this  species  of 
fishery  has  evidently  declined,  and,  somewhat,. been  superseded  by  the  attraction  pre- 
sented  by  the  search  of  concealed  treasures  in  the  ocean.    Ships  without  number,  con- 
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taining  an  immense  amount  of  treasores,  have  been  lost  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Moi^eau's 
tables,  that  the  loss  of  BritiBh  merchant  Yeme]s  exceeded  one  and  a  half  daily ;  besides 
ships  of  war,  containing  brass  cannon  of  great  valoe.  That  these  fects  have  prodoced 
some  speculation  in  the  commercial  world,  ^ould  not  be  wondered  at.  Expeditions  have 
been  sent  out,  time  after  time,  in  search  of  these  prizes  and  treasures,  and  some  have 
been  attended  with  success.  It  is  recorded  in  the  EdinbuTgh  Encyclopedia,  that  AViUiain 
Phipps,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  go  i^ 
search  of  a  rich  ship  lost  from  Spain.  After  a  vigorous  and  disheartening  search  for  some 
days,  and  while  making  his  last  effort,  he  succeeded  in  finding  treasure  amounting  to 
jCI  10,000  sterling.  Phipps  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  for  this  exploit,  but  never  re- 
vealed the  machinery  he  had  used  for  its  accomplishment  The  diving-bell,  of  all  ma- 
chines, was  the  most  celebrated,  but  it  has  many  objections.  Mr.  Taylor  has  now  invented 
what  is  known  as  the  submarine  armor,  which  is  free  from  many  of  the  objections  which 
rendered  the  diving-bell  so  ahnost  useless.  He  now  proposes  an  expedition  which  we 
hope  will  prove  successful,  with  his  new  invention.  That  there  are  pearl  fishes,  and  wrecks 
innumerable,  containing  treasures  of  every  description  in  the  ocean,  none  will  doabt 
The  great  difficulty,  heretofore,  has  been,  m  providing  a  proper  machine  to  obtain  them. 
If  Mr.  Taylor  has  surmounted  the  only  obstacle  which  interposed,  his  expedition  must 
reap  a  sure  and  rich  reward.  The  great  difficulty  in  constructing  a  machine  is,  to  gixe 
it  a  cast  and  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the  great  weight  and  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  afibrd  space  enough  within,  to  contain  air  sufficient  to  support  the  diver 
for  some  time,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  proper  search.  The  diving-bell  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  air  at  its  top, 
to  sustain  the  diver ;  but  the  gravitation  of  the  bell  being  very  great,  the  water  pressed  the 
air  in  so  small  a  compass,  that  a  few  respirations  of  the  diver  would  exhaust  the  oxygen* 
and  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  signal  for  his  withdrawal  We  understand  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's submarine  armor  has  obviated  many  of  the  before-mentioned  objections.  We  wish  to 
see  a  trial  of  that  expedition ;  enterprise  of  every  description  should  be  encouraged ;  ex- 
ploring the  depths  of  the  ocean  may  bring  something  to  light,  that  had  remained  shrouded 
in  its  dark  bosom  for  ages.  Accidents  often  suggest  the  happy  ideas  that  lead  to  wealth 
and  distinction  ;  the&ll  of  an  apple  suggested  the  laws  of  gravitation ;  and  the  elevation  of 
paper  by  smoke,  first  directed  the  ambition  and  fiune  of  Montgolfier.  We  do  not  con- 
sider this  as  a  wild  and  extravagant  scheme,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  ofiers  large  induce- 
meets,  oioompassed  by  probability. 


THE  MERCANTILE  LAW  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  a  sabecriber,  published  in  the  April  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine, (page  456,)  we  should  say,  that  B.  is  accountable  and  responsible  for  all  liabilitiea 
created  in  his  name  by  A.  If  fi.  has  no  property,  except  what  the  law  allows  him,  tbo«e 
liabilities  could  not,  of  course,  be  satisfied  by  a  seizore  and  sale  of  his  estate.  A.  would 
abo  be  bound  to  satisfy  those  liabilities,  ^ough  not  accepted  in  his  name,  if  really,  as  the 
qofifltion  assumes,  they  were  made  fpr  his  benefit 

Since  the  above  paragraph,  in  answer  to  our  correspoiklent,  vras  in  type,  an  iatelligetu 
gentleman  of  the  New  York  Bar  has  banded  us  the  following  answer  to  oar  correspondent, 
which  fully  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  given : — 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the  question  whether  B.'s  name  was  only  used  on  the 
sign ;  but  as  the  object  was  to  conceal  the  fact  that  A.  was  speculating  wiih  the  funds  of 
the  bank,  it  is  to  be  psesumed  that  the  name  of  B.  was  used  in  all  his  transactions. 

The  mere  using  the  name  of  another  on  a  sign,  is  not,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  bind  that 
party  by  the  contracts  of  those  within  the  establishment,  unless  some  one  is  thereby  de- 
ceived, or  led  to  give  credit  But  if  that  pame  is  also  used  in  the  ordinary  business  trans* 
actioosi  88  in  signing  notes,  either  ongly  or  in  comiectioa  with  others,  the  party  holds  him- 
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sdf  out  to  the  world  as  a  partner,  and  becomes  liable  as  sach.  The  case  in  3  Campbell, 
303,  seems  to  be  in  point.  There  a  draft  was  drawn  in  the  name  of  Guidon  &.  Hughes, 
but  only  Guidon  brought  the  suit  It  appeared  that  Hughes  was  only  a  clerk  for  Gui- 
don, at  a  salary,  but  his  name  had  been  used  in  the  firm,  and  he  had  been  held  out  to  the 
world  as  a  partner.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  *•  There  being  such  a  person  as  Hughes,  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  be  ought  to  have  been  joined  as  a  partner.  He  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  all  respects  a  partner,  as  between  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Persons  in 
trade  had  better  be  very  cautious  how  they  add  a  fictitious  name  to  their  firm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  credit.  But  where  the  name  of  a  real  person  U  inserted,  with  his  own 
eonsenti  it  matters  not  what  agreement  there  may  he  between  him  and  those  who  share 
the  profit  and  loss.  They  are  equally  responsibfcf  and  the  contract  of  one  is  the  con- 
tract  of  aU"  The  part  in  italics  seems  to  be  generally  sustained.  See  CoUyer  on  Part- 
nership, p.  55,  where  it  is  remarked  as  follows : — 

^  In  cases  where  a  person  is  charged  as  a  partner  on  grounds  of  this  nature,  the  circum- 
stances which  are  usually  given  in  evidence  against  him,  such  as  the  use  of  his  name  over 
the  shop  door,  or  in  printed  invoices,  bills  of  parcels  and  advertisements,  are  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  name  and  character  of  partner.  Neverthe- 
less, the  evidence  may  be  rebutted  by  showing  either  that  he  absolutely  disowned,  or  that 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  these  transactions.** 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  authorities  here  cited,  it  seems  clear  that  B.  would  be  re- 
gardad  as  a  partner  of  A.,  and  as  such,  be  at  least  equally  responsible.  If  he  bad  no  other 
property  than  the  law  allows,  of  course  the  creditor  would  get  nothing. 


MORE  MAXIMS  FOR  MERCANTILE  MEN. 
We  know  not  who  may  be  the  author  of  the  following  maxims ;  but  experience,  the 
greatest  human  teacher,  has  long  since  satisfied  us  of  their  soundness.     Our  worthy  friend, 
Zadock  PftATT,  of  PratisviUe,  and  many  more,  will  bear  cheerful  testimony  as  to  their  effi- 
cacy in  effecting  the  objects  proposed. 

Be  IifDUSTKious. — Everybody  knows  that  industry  is  a  fundamental  virtue  in  a  man  of 
business.  But  it  is  not  every  sort  of  industry  which  tends  to  wealth.  Many  men  work 
bard  to  do  a  great  deal  of  business,  and,  after  all,  make  less  money  than  they  would  if 
they  did  lesa  Industry  should  be  expended  in  seeiog  to  all  the  details  of  business ;  in 
carefully  finishing  up  each  separate  undertaking,  and  in  the  mainteaance  d'such  a  system 
as  will  keep  everything  under  control 

Be  EJcowomical. — This  rule,  also,  is  fiimiliar  to  everybody.  Economy  is  a  virtue  to  b^ 
practised  every  hour  in  a  great  city.  It  is  to  be  practised  in  pence  as  well  as  ip  pounds. 
A  shilling  a  day  saved,  amounts  to  an  estate  in  the  course  of  a  life.  Economy  is  espe- 
cially important  in  the  outset  of  life,  until  the  foundation  of  an  estate  is  laid.  Many  men 
are  poor  all  their  days,  because,  when  their  necessary  expenditures  were  light,  they  did  not 
seize  the  opportunity  to  save  a  smaQ  capital,  which  would  have  changed  their  fortunes  for 
the  whole  d  their  lives. 

Stick  to  tour  own  Business. — Let  speculators  make  their  thousands  in  a  year  or  a 
day ;  mind  your  own  regular  trade,  never  turning  from  it,  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
lefi.  If  you  are  a  merchant,  a  professional  man,  or  a  mechanic,  never  buy  lots  nor  stocks, 
■nless  you  have  surplus  money,  which  you  wish  to  invest.  Your  own  business  you  un- 
derstand as  well  as  other  men ;  but  other  people's  business  you  do  not  understand.  Let 
your  business  be  something  which  is  useful  to  the  community.  All  occupations  possess 
the  elements  of  profit  in  themselves,  while  mere  speculation  has  no  such  elements. 

Nevex  TiASE  AT  ORSAT  HAiARD.— Such  kszards  are  seldom  well-balanced  by  the  pros- 
pects of  profit ;  and,  if  they  were,  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  introduced  are  unfavor- 
able, and  generally  the  result  is  bad.  To  keep  what  yoa  have  should  be  the  finat  rule ;  to 
get  what  yoa  can  fairiy,  the  second. 

Do  NOT  LOVE  MONEY  EZTRATAOANTLT. — We  Speak  here  merely  with  reference  to  being 
cieh.  In  morals,  the  inordinate  love  of  money  is  one  of  the  roost  degrading  vices.  But 
the  extravagant  desire  of  accumulation  induces  an  eagerness,  many  times,  wMch  is  impru- 
dent, and  so  misses  its  object  from  too  much  haste  to  grasp  it 

Doii*T  BE  DC  A  HURRT  TO  GET  RICH- — Gradual  gaius  are  the  only  natural  gains ;  and  they 
who  are  in  haste  to  get  rich,  break  through  sound  nde^,  fall  into  temptations  aiid  distresi 
of  various  sorts,  and  generally  fail  of  their  object  There  is  no  use  in  getting  rich  sud- 
denly. The  man  who  keeps  his  business  undier  his  control,  and  saves  something  from 
fear  to  year,  is  always  rich.  .  At  any  rate,  he  possesses  the  highest  enjoyment  which  riches 
aie  able  to  afibrd« 
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NfiVBR  DO  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  DOIIfO  IT,  AND  BEING  COUNTED  8  OtEAT  MERCBAHT^— 

There  is  often  more  money  to  be  made  by  a  small  business  than  a  large  one ;  and  that 
bosiness  will  be,  in  the  end,  most  respectable  which  is  most  successfnk  Do  not  get  deep- 
ly in  debt ;  but  so  manage  as  always,  if  possible,  to  have  your  financial  position  easy,  so 
that  you  can  turn  any  way  you  please. 


«  OPPOSITION  THE  LIFE  OF  TRADE.- 

[raOM  THE  BOtTOR  BTBIOXO  OAZKTTS.] 

While  journeying  one  day  from  London  to  Oxford,  before  railroads  were  in  use,  in  die 
good  oid-&shioned  stage-coach,  I  chanced  to  meet  a  fine,  hearty,  hale  specimen  of  an 
Englishman,  who  was  as  good  a  stage-coach  companion  as  one  ever  meets.  He  had  a 
joke  to  crack  at  every  mile-stone,  and  his  laugh  drove  all  etrnui  out  of  the  way.  At  erery 
stopping-place  he  was  sure  to  draw  a  laugh  from  the  bar-maid  by  some  innocent  piece  of 
wit,  and  in  the  twinkle  of  his  small  black  eye  was  a  mingled  expression  of  cunning'  and 
acuteness.  An  opposition  coach  came  along,  and  for  a  litSe  way  we  were  side  by  side— 
the  horses  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  drivers,  who  seemed  determined  that  it  shonld  be 
their  last  race,  at  the  break-neck  speed  we  were  going.  The  old  gentleman  entered  into 
the  sport  with  great  glee ;  and,  with  his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  shouted  first  at  the 
horses,  and  then  at  the  opposition  driver,  till  we  finally  outstripped  them,  when  the  old 
gentleman  laid  back  and  declared  that  **  Opposition  was  the  life  of  everything.** 

**  When  I  vras  a  young  man,'*  said  he,  **  I  set  up  in  the  hat  trade,  and  took  a  store  in 
London,  where  there  was  not  a  hat  store  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  thinking  I  should  do 
more  where  there  were  no  others ;  but  I  found  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  all  that  I  made 
might  have  been  put  into  the  comer  of  my  small  eye,  and  not  have  injured  its  sight  I 
sat  down  one  day,  and,  after  thinking  that  my  lot  was  a  mighty  hard  one,  told  my  boy 
that  I  was  going  out  awhile,  and  that  he  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  cnstomeia.  I 
went  down  town,  and,  looking  around,  found  that  two  or  three  hatters  were  driving  a  t^^ 
good  trade  very  near  together,  and  passing  into  one  store,  I  found  its  owner  quite  a  talk, 
ative  man.  We  put  our  heads  together,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  the  store  directly 
opposite  his  received  my  stock  in  trade,  and  a  coat  of  blue  paint  on  the  outside,  while  hv 
received  a  coat  of  green. 

''  The  first  day  I  did  nothing  but  stand  at  the  door  and  look  pouty  at  the  green  store, 
and  my  friend  Blake  stood  on  his  steps  looking  ditto  at  me.  As  people  came  in,  I  com- 
menced  running  down  the  green  store,  and  Blake  always  run  the  blue,  so  between  us  both, 
we  built  up  a  trade  thot  way  quite  respectable.  People  having  taken  sides,  and  new 
comers  always  purchasing  of  one  or  the  other,  we  gradually  grew  rich,  and,  at  the  end 
of  some  dozen  years,  we  settled  up,  and  I  found  that  opposition,  or  apparently  so,  had 
made  my  fortune.'* 


FIRST  BOAT  ON  LAKE  ONTARIO. 

James  L.  Barton,  Esq.,  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  to  the  Young  Men*s  Associatiop, 
of  Bnfiblo,  gives  the  foUovriag  aocount  of  the  first  American  boat  that  ever  floated  on  Ihe 
waters  of  the  great  lakes : — 

In  1789,  John  Fellows,  of  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  started  from  Schenectady  widi  a 
boat,  its  cargo  mostly  tea  and  tobacco,  with  a  design  of  going  to  Canada  to  trade.  Ob 
leaching  Oswego,  the  ccmimanding  officer  refused  him  permission  to  pass  that  place. 
Fellows  returned  with  his  boat  and  cargo  up  the  Oswego  River  to  Seneca  River,  up  that 
into  the  Canandaigua  Outlet,  as  far  as  where  Clyde  is ;  here  he  built  a  small  log  hoikUng 
(long  known  as  the  block-house)  to  secure  his  goods  in,  while  he  vras  engaged  in  bush- 
ing out  a  sled-road  to  Sodus  Bay,  on  Lake  Ontario.  He  then  went  to  Geneva,  and  got 
a  yoke  or  two  of  cattle,  hauled  his  boat  and  property  across,  and  then  in  this  frail  coa* 
▼eyance  embarked  with  his  goods,  and  pushed  across  the  lake.  He  met  with  a  ready 
sale  for  his  tea  and  tobacco,  and  did  welL  He  crossed  in  the  same  boat,  and  landed  at 
Irondequoit.  The  boat  was  afterwards  jiurchased  and  used  by  Judge  Porter  in  travel- 
ling  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  when  making  the  survey  of  the  Phelps  and  Goiham  pur- 
chase. 

This  was  the  first  American  craft  that  ever  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes, 
now  covered  with  magnificent  steamboats  and  sail  vessels,  fully  empkiyed  in  carrying  on 
the  immense  commerce  which  passes  over  them. 
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1. — The  Life  of  Jesue  Ckriet,  in  its  Hittmical  Connexion  and  HiMtoHeal  Development, 
By  AiTsusTus  Nbamper.  Translated  from  the  fourth  German  edition,  by  John  McClin • 
Tocx  and  Charlis  E.  Bleamerthal,  PfofeflBon  in  Dickinson  College.  8vo.,  pp.  450. 
New  York :  Harper  Sl  Brothers. 

This  work  appeapd  originally  in  the  author's  natire  language  in  1837,  and  the  pre- 
sent translation  is  from  the  fourth  and  last  German  edition,  llie  immediate  occasion  of 
its  publication,  we  are  told  by  th,e  translators,  M'as  the  appearance,  in  1835,  of  Strauss's 
**  Life  of  Christ,"  a  work  which  created  great  sensation,  not  merely  in  the  theological  cir- 
cles of  Germany,  but  throughout  Europe.  It  is  designed  to  refute  Strauss's  idea  of  ap- 
plying the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  Gospel  history  of  Christ  Nean- 
der's  treatment  of  the  sul^ect,  it  seems,  induced  Strauss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  the- 
ory in  Tarious  points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  results  arriyed  at  by  the  historical  inquiries 
of  the  more  evangelical  theologrian.  The  candor  and  liberality  of  Neander  to  his  antag- 
onist is  worthy  of  all  imitation,  and  furnishes  the  best  evideince  of  a  truly  great  mind. 
The  noble  candor  of  Neander,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  the  translators,  must  disarm  all  se- 
verity. The  Prussian  government  was  disposed  to  utter  its  law  against  Strauss's  book, 
and  many  theologians  of  the  orthodox  school  deemed  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in 
regard  to  it ;  but  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure,  and  wisely  advised  that  it 
•hould  be  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  argument,  believing  diat  truth  had  nothing  to  fear 
in  such  a  conflict. 

2. — The  Military  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  By  Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S., 
author  of  the  *'  History  of  Europe."  13mo.,  pp.  410.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  composition  of  this  work  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  great  tory  historian  by 
the  recent  publication  of  the  voluminous  despatches  of  the  military  hero,  whose  exploits 
have  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  the  European  continent  Availing  himself  of  the 
attendant  materials,  which  the  Marlborough  despatches  aflford,  Alison  has  succeeded  in 
forming  a  military  biography  of  the  great  general,  including  the  most  prominent  events  of 
the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  of  dimensions  that  will  neither  exhaust  the  patience,  nor 
task  the  purses  of  that  class  to  whom  it  will  be  most  interesting,  the  young  men  who  seek 
for  *'  honor  and  glory"  in  a  profession  that  every  true  Christian  or  philanthropist  must  de- 
sire to  see  become  extinct  The  maps  illustrative  of  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  are 
evidently  constructed  with  care,  and  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  positions  in  every  place 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  text ;  while  the  plans  of  battles,  so  elucidative  of  military  his- 
tory, are  accurately  reduced,  and  composed,  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of  commanders, 
&o.,  from  the  great  German  work  of  Kausler,  so  well  known  from  the  splendor  of  its 
flnish  and  the  accuracy  of  its  details.  The  work  is  highly  interesting ;  and,  like  all  veri- 
table history  of  the  past,  when  clearly  read  and  comprehended,  not  without  its  lessons  of 
wisdom. 

a— TAe  Children  of  the  New  Foreet    By  Captain  Marrtat,  R.  N.     I2ma,  pp.  279. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Captain  Marryat  has  been  eminently  successfol  in  his  later  eflbrts,  undertaken  chiefly 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  juvenile  readers.  The  circumstances  of  the  present 
work  took  place  in  the  year  1647,  at  the  time  when  king  Charies  I.,  against  whom  the 
Commons  of  England  rebelled,  after  a  civil  war  of  nearly  five  years,  had  been  defeated, 
and  was  confined,  as  a  prisoner,  at  Hampton  Court  Although  designed  for  juvenile  read- 
ees,  the  style,  like  all  that  have  proceeded  firom  the  same  clever  pen,  will  find  admiring 
readera  among  the  more  advanced  in  life. 

4. — Historical  View  of  the  IMeratwe  of  the  South  of  Europe.  By  J.  C.  L.  SwoNiut 
in  StSMONDi,  of  the  Academy  and  Society  of  Arts  of  Geneva,  etc  Translated  from 
the  Original,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Thomas  Roscqe.  From  the  last 
London  edition,  including  all  the  Notes  from  the  last  Paris  edition.  2  vols.,  l2mo.,  pp. 
549  and  565.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  work,  now  reproduced  by  the  American  publishers  in  two  beautiful  volumes,  lias 

acquired  a  celebrity  with  scholars  and  literary  men  that  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  increase. 

The  work  has  parsed  the  ordeal  of  most  of  the  leading  reviews  of  Europe,  and  it  is  only 

necessary  to  state  that  this  is  understood  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  edition 

that  has  been  published  in  our  language. 
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B^-^NetDto^i  Principia,    fPhe  Mathematical  PrineifdeM  of  Nattiral  PkUoaopky.    Bf 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Translated  into  English  by  Andrew  Motte.  To  which  is  added, 
Newton*s  System  of  the  World  ;  with  a  portrait  taken  from  a  bust  in  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  Grrenwich.  First  American  edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected,  withm 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  N.  W.  Crittenden,  M.  A.,  etc  8vo.,  pp.  581.  New  York: 
Daniel  Adee. 

Mr.  Motte,  in  translating  the  celebrated  Principia  of  Nekton,  has  not  only  performed 
great  service  to  the  world,  but  has  gathered  endurable  honors  for  himself.  He  becomes 
at  once  identified  with  the  greatest  work  of  human  conception ;  he  has  unwrapped  the 
classic  mantle  which  has  so  long  concealed  its  usefulness,  and  dressed  jt  in  the  living  Ian* 
nage  of  the  day,  for  the  instruction  and  admiration  of  succeeding  generations.  It  waa  a 
Karfiil,  gigantic  undertaking.  He  had  to  touch  upon,  an4  elucidate,  the  works  of  him  wbo 
first  dived  into  the  infinity  of  space  with  the  reflective  telescope  f  who  invented  the  St- 
nomial  Theorem,  and  deduced  from  the  **  fall  of  an  apple*'  those  laws  of  gravitation  whicfa 
govern  the  world,  and  worlds  of  creation.  He  entered  upon  holy  ground,  yet  be  has  noc 
pro&ned  it.  He  has  reared  the  marble  which  will  render  the  more  illustrious  the  woiks 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  To  Mr.'  Crittenden,  who  has  improved  upon  Mr.  Motte,  and 
through  whose  labors  has  been  issued  the  first  American  edition,  the  public  cannot  be 
coo  gratefiiL  He  has  joined  to  this  great  work  a  life  of  the  author,  Sir  haac  Netotam, 
¥mtten  in  a  beautiful  and  nervous  style.  We  recommend  this  book,  in  its  present  im- 
proved style,  as  a  text-book  for  Academies  and  Colleges, 

'6.—^  SupplemefU  to  the  Play*  of  WUliam  Shakespeare.    Iklited,  with  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  to  each  Play,  by  Whjjam  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.    The  first  American  edi- 
tion.   Svo.,  pp.  178.    New  York:  George  F.  Cooledge  &  Brother. 
This  beautifully  printed  volume  contains  seven  drama^  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  but  have  not  been  included  with  his  writings  in  mo- 
dern editions.    The  titlea  of  them,  as  given  in  the  present  edition,  are,  "  The  Two  N'oUe 
IGnsmen,"  "  The  London  Prodigal,"  "  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  *•  Sir  John  Oldcastle," 
**  The  Puritan,  or  the  Widow  of  Waiting-street,"  ♦*  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  and  •*  The 
Tragedy  of  Locrine."    The  mere  probability  of  their  being  the  genuine  produciioos  of 
Shakespeare,  is  enough  to  secure  for  the  collection  a  respectful  interest    Bat  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  authorship  is  more  than  a  probability  as  regards  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
them.    The  value  of  the  collection  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  introduction  and  notes  to 
each  drama,  which  Mr.  Simms  has  added.    The  history  of  the  plays,  as  far  as  known,  is 
given  in  the  separate  introductions,  which  are  copious,  evincing  much  research. 

7w — The  Family  Kitchen  Gardener;  containing  Plain  and  Accurate  DescriptionB  of  4»U 
the  Different  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ciuinary  Vegetables^  with  their  Botamicmi 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  Alphabetically  Arranged,  and  the  Best  Moda 
of  Cultivating  them,  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass  ;  with  a  Description  of  ImplemenU 
and  Medicinal  Herbs  in  General  Use,    Also,  Descriptions  and  Characters  of  the  mo^ 
Select  Fruits,  their  Management,  Propagation,  and  Culture.    Illustrated  with  TVreii- 
.    ty-Five  Engravings.    By  Robert  Buist,  author  of  "  The  American  Flower^Ganlen 
Directory,"  "  Rose  Manual,"  etc    12mo.,  pp.  216.    New  York:  J.  C  Riker. 
The  contents  and  design  of  this' manual  are  clearly  and  comprehensively  set  forth  in  the 
title-page,  as  quoted  above.    The  author,  Mr.  Buist,  is,  we  are  informed,  the  most  exten- 
i^ive  commercial  gardener,  horticulturist,  and  florist  in  the  United  States ;  and  this  work, 
98  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  and  observation  on  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  must  be  considered  as  authoritative  as  a  work  on  any  subject  of  human  science 
or  experience  can  well  be.    The  author  describes  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of 
culture,  and  the  best  varieties  of  every  fruit  or  vegetable  for  market  or  family  supply,  in 
the  plainest  language,  and  most  concise  terras.     It  is  no  repetition  of  European  writers, 
but  a  purely  American  treatise,  adapted  to  our  climate.    That  it  will  be  the  means  of  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  vegetable  culture  more  generally— of  adding  to  the  almoet  religiooa 
pleasures  of  rural  life — of  increasing  the  interest  taken  in  hortictdtural  pursuits,  or  guiding 
the  gentleman,  farmer,  or  student,  in  the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours,  we  do  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt. 

8. — Sketches  of  Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Christ;  the  Essentials  of 
Saving,  Religion,  ^c.    By  Jabez  Burks,  D.  D.    Boston :  Charles  H.  Peirce. 
More  interesting  or  instructive  portions  of  the  Scripture  narratives  could  not  well  be  se- 
lected as  themes  of  pulpit  teaching  than  the  parables  and  miracles  of  Christ.    The  preteot 
volume  is  designed  to  explain  the  meaning,  and  enforce  the  lesaona  thej  inculcate. 
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9U- T&«  ArMteet:  A  ieriew  of  Original  Duign$  for  Domettie^and  Ornamental  Cot- 
taget,  eomueted  with  Landooapo  Gardomng,  Adapted  to  the  United  States.  Ilhis- 
tnited,etc.  B7  Willum  H.  Ranlbtt,  Architect.  Vol.  XI,  No.  XII.  New  York: 
W.  aGiEham.    1848. 

We  have  abeady  commended  this  excellent  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  soma 
put  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  and  we  are  meet  happy  to  see  that  it  is  oontin- 
ned  in  the  the  oame  elefrant  style  in  which  it  was  first  published.  Snch  a  work  cannot 
bat  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  coontry,  for,  in  addition  to  the  porely  technical 
informatiofi  which  it  conveys  in  relation  to  hoose-boildin?,  the  letter-pren  contains  at' 
much  good  sense,  and  as  many  valoable  mysteries  in  regard  to  the  elegance,  economy,  and 
philosophy  of  domestic  dwellings,  as  we  remember  to  have  seen  m  any  similar  prodnction. 
Architects  have  not  alwajrs  been  eqnaily  happy  with  the  pen  and  pencil ;  bnt  the  author  (A 
••  The  Architect "  appears  to  be  equally  at  home,  in  draughting  and  writing.  He  expresses 
his  ideas  with  as  much  simplicity,  brevity,  and  clearness,  with  the  pen  as  with  the  pencil. 
The  designs  in  tfie  first  number  of  the  second  volume  are  for  plain  and  cheap  cottages, 
without  any  great  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  they  are  infinitely  better  than  the  majority  of 
the  plans  which  have  been  heretofore  published  in  similar  works.  The  plan  for  a  villa,  in 
the  second  number,  is  very  beautifiil ;  complete  in  all  its  details,  well  calculated  for  our 
climate,  and,  withal,  highly  ornamental,  characteristic  and  convenient.  We  have  seen 
nothing  superior  to  it  in  any  American  architectural  publication. 

lOu— TAe  Indian  in  Jm  WipDam ;  or,  Characteritiie$  of  the  Red  Race  of  America. 

From  Original  Notee  and  Manuecripte,    By  Uenby  R.  Schoolchaft,  etc    Svo.,  ppw 

416.    New  York:  W.  H.  Graham. 

We  have  omitted  to  quote  the  names  of  the  numerous  societies  to  which  the  author  of 
this  work  belongs,  the  bare  enumeration  occupying  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  title.page,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  etc.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this,  not  doubting  either  his  worth, 
or  ability  to  add  lustre  to  them  all.  No  one  ever  enjoyed  better  advantages  of  acquiring 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  habits,  manners,  customs,  laws,  languages,  etc.,  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  America  *  and  how  well  he  has  improved  those  advantages,  the  present 
and  previous  productions  of  his  pen  afford  the  most  conclusive  evidence.  The  volume 
before  us  includes  the  personal  reminiscences  of  the  author,  ^th  legends,  tales,  and  poems, 
all  tending  to  illustrate  the  subject.  The  antiquities  of  the  Indian  region,  as  well  as  the 
languages  and  literature  of  these  children  of  the  forest,  find  in  Mr.  Schooknraft  an  intelli- 
gent illustrator ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  this  reliable,  varied  collection,  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  stock  of  truly  American  literature. 

11. — Eva,  or  the  Faeee  of  Life  and  Death.  An  Historical  Romance.  By  Edwaks 
Maturiw,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Montezuma,  the  Last  of  the  Aztecs  ;**  •«  Benjamin,  the  Jew 
of  Grenada."  2  volumes,  448  pages.  New  York  :  Burgess  &  Stringer.  1848. 
We  cannot  bestow  too  much  praise  upon  EJdward  Maturin  as  an  author.  A  correct  and 
delicate  taste,  a  solid  and  discriminating  judgment,  soflened  and  beautified  by  the  richest 
flowere  of  fancy,  are  the  materials  which  make  up  the  creation  of  Eva.  Elva  (as  may  be 
sopposed)  is  the  heroine  of  the  romance  ;  she  is  a  princess  of  rare  affections,  yet  led  in 
Wind  submission  by  a  guilty  father's  mandates,  who  would  sacrifice  to  his  edict  the  gentle 
ofllerings  of  a  pure  and  hallowed  love.  She  would  cast  from  her  the  affection  that  made 
her  heart  distil  its  purest  feelings,  and  would  wed  a  man  whose  very  quality  would  freeze 
and  chill  them.  *Tis  Isabel  that  we  love,  the  pure  and  devoted  ;  who,  to  shield  herself 
from  a  broken  vow,  rushed  from  her  father's  halls,  and  followed^  concealed  in  the  garb  of 
a  oquire,  her  true  knight  to  the  battle  field,  braving,  like  the  ivy  when  it  clings  to  the 
towering  oak,  the  storm  and  the  tempest.  Yet  all  have  happy  endings ;  though  there 
were  some  opposing  atoms  that  interrupted  the  pure  current  of  the  narrative. 

1% — Old  Hicke,  the  Guide;  or,  Adventuree  in  the  Comanche  Qmntry  in  Search  of  a 
Gold  Mine,  By  Cbaklss  W.  Webber.  12ma,  pp.  356.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Biothera 

**  Is  this  a  romance,  or  are  these  incidents  real  V  The  answer  to  this  question,  says 
the  author,  '*  may  be  fbnnd  in  the  narrative  itself ;  it  bears  its  character  on  its  fiice  ?* 
Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Webber's  very  admirable  sketches  in  the  American  Whig  and 
Democratic  Reviews,  will  not  forego  the  gratification  which  this  very  clever  and  intensely 
interesting  work  must  afford  them ;  and  those  who  venture  upon  "  Old  Hicks,  the  Guide," 
and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  are  introduced  to  the  author,  will  desire  to  know  more  of  him ; 
in  other  words,  they  will  go  back  to  the  periodicals  referred  to,  and  find  themselves  amply 
i«mttA*raled  for  the  trouble,  in  the  lively  and  pictmesqae  sketches  which  formed,  at  the 
time,  the  most  unique  feature  of  those  reviews. 
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l^^—The  Swis$  Family  SoHn$on,    Second  Series;  being  a  Qmiimuaim  of  the  Wori 

abready  puhliehed  under  that  Title,    Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Db  Cloktoh 

Locke.    In  two  Tolnmea,  containing  495  pages.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brotheisi 

The  second  series  of  this  work  is  not  as  interesting  as  the  first,  though  far  from  being 

destttate  of  merit.    A  change  appears  to  have  been  wrought  ih  the  interesting  family 

smce  we  have  last  seen  them ;  we  cannot  approach  them  with  the  same  familhuity — lore 

them  with  the  same  affection.    We  recognize  Fitz,  Francis,  Earnest,  and  Jack  of  foimer 

times,  but  yet  they  meet  ns  with  difierent  feelings ;  there  is  not  the  same  generous  flow 

of  the  soul,  the  same  artleasness  and  foUness  of  the  heart  which  bound  and  united  us ; 

yet  thev  manner  is  kind  and  friendly.    The  author  appears  to  have  bad  in  his  mind  the 

progressive  course  of  nature.    He  has  made  the  children  as  men,  giving  them  a  more 

worldly  cast,  yet  divesting  them  of  the  winning  attractions  of  childhood. 

14. — Poems,    By  A.  K.  Archibald.    12mo.,  pp.  200.    Boston :  Thomas  Wiley,  Jr. 

We  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume  of  poems,  which  must  be* 
eome  popular.  The  versification  is  more  delicate  and  polished  than  is  usually  found  among 
the  poetic  productions  of  the  present  day.  The  author  has  creat  sensibility,  and  a  happy 
imagination.  His  conception  is  clear,  and  his  pages  are  adorned  with  poetical  figures ; 
yet  he  lacks  the  power  of  language — that  happy  faculty  of  fitting  words  to  ideas,  so  as  to 
give  them  strength,  with  graceful  execution.  This  deficiency  is  unfornmate.  It  gives  an 
air  of  weakness,  a  sickly  expression  to  sentiments,  which,  from  their  beauty,  are  worthy 
of  a  better  existence.  Mr.  Archibald  has  all  the  flowers  of  poetry,  but  they  are  not  a 
strong,  healthy  creation ;  they  are  feeble  and  languishing.  This  is  the  only  defect  that  he 
has.  Let  him  remedy  this,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  remedied  by  application,  and  we 
will  hail  him  as  one  of  the  true  poeta  naecuntur, 

15. — The  Princeee.   A  Poem,    By  Alfred  Tennyson.    12mo.,pp.l68.    Boston:  Wm. 

D.  Ticknor  Sc  Co.  • 

This  is  a  gay,  sprightly  poem  ;  a  light,  fiinciful  production,  exhibiting  neither  the  pas- 
sion or  inspiration  of  poetry ;  yet  it  evinces  such  a  happy,  sportive  manner,  and  such  good 
feeling,  that  it  wins  and  creates  cordiality,  though  it  may  not  inspire  admiration.  The 
poem  is  titled  "  The  Princes^,"  and  is  a  true  incOcation  oif  woman's  character.  We  see 
her  weakness  and  her  virtues ;  the  fine  instincts  of  her  nature  turned  astray  in  a  mooient 
of  passion ;  yet,  like  currents,  they  again  return  to  their  natural  channels,  and  show  that 
gentleness  and  harmony  of  character,  which  have  ever  made  her  the  loveliest  and  best 
creation  of  Providence.  Mr.  Tennyson  tells  things  as  they  are  and  should  be,  in  a  ran- 
dom, thoughtless  style,  yet  without  ^at  melody  and  correctness  of  veraificatiun  that  ever 
distinguisl^  the  true  poet. 

16.— ManoaZ  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1848,    By  D. 

T.  Valentine..    ISmo.,  pp.  406.    New  York :  William  Osborne,  printer. 

This  excellent  manual  of  the  corporation  for  the  present  year  is  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  and  other  matter  relating  to  the  dty  gov- 
ernment, its  laws,  officers,  institutions,  du^  It  is  a  model  work  of  its  kind,  and  as  neces- 
sary for  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  great  commercial  emporium,  as  it  is  for  the  city 
government,  for  whom  it  is  annually  prepared.  The  industry  and  skill  evinced  by  Mr. 
Valentine  in  its  preparation  is  really  remarkable,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  receive  from 
the  citizens  of  New  York  a  patronage  commensurate  with  his  deserts.  It  is  embellished 
and  illustrated  with  a  correct  map  of  the  city,  a  beautiful  view  of  ihe  Park  and  its  foun- 
tain, the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Blackwell's  Island,  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  several  other  maps  and  engravings,  which  add  not  a  little  to  the  value  and  interest  of 
the  publication. 

17. — An  Illustrated  History  of  the  HaU  from  the  Earliest  Agfis  down  to  the  Present 

Time,    By  J.  N.  Genin,  214  Broadway.    1848. 

We  had  no  idea  that  the  Hat  was  half  so  important  an  article  as  a  perusal  of  the  inte- 
resting little  work  has  convinced  us  it  is.  Mr.  Genin  is  so  intelligent  a  hatter  that  he 
must  stand,  we  think,  quite  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  A  man  who  furnishes  an  ont- 
side  for  other  people's  head,  should  have  something  inside  his  own.  So  thinks  Mr.  G«nin, 
for  he  seems  to  have  stored  his  with  a  vast  amount  of  curious  information,  censuring  the 
article  while  he  contributes  towards  the  external  making  up  of  a  gentleman.  Hat-mwng 
will  probably  be  knawn  hereafter  as  the  science  of  Geninology.  Mr,  Genin's  book  is 
written  with  great  elegance,  in  a  pure  style,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  sly  satire  and  quiet 
humor,  which  we  should  hardly  have  anticipated  in  such  a  treatise.  It  is  ^ery  pn^ltily 
iUastrated  with  a  profusion  of  neatly  cut  wood  engravings. 
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18. — Firwt  lAneB  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Divested  of  Mathematical  FormuhB :  being  a 
Practical  and  Lucid  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Sciences,  Designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Academies^  and  for  Readers  generally,  who  have  not  been  trained  to 
the  study  of  the  Exact  Sciences^  and  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  study  of  the  Mixed 
Sciences.  By  Retnall  Coates,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Physiology  for  Schools.''  Illustrated 
by  264  cats.    Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &,  Co. 

This  manual  of  philosophy  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  and  treats  in  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  manner,  in  order,  of  the  properties  of  matter ;  mechanics ;  the  phenomena 
of  fluids;  hydrostatics;  pneumatics;  acoustics;  optics;  electricity;  galvanism  and  mag- 
netism. Dr.  Coates  belongs  to  that  class  of  educational  authors  who  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  teach  others  is,  to  follow  the  route  by  which  the  teacher  has  acquired  his  own 
knowledge ;  because,  by  this  means,  his  practical  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road 
becomes  available,  and  thus  enables  others  to  escape  a  host  of  obstacles  with  which  he  has 
become  familiar.  Dr.  Coates  is  no  scissors  book-maker ;  thus,  indeed,  all  the  works  on 
education  prepared  by  him  are  as  original  as  the  subjects  will  admit. 

19. — The  Physiotogv  of  Digestion,  with  Experiments  on  the  Gastric  Juice.  By  Wil- 
liam Beaumont,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Second  edition.  Cor- 
rected by  Samuel  Beaumont,  M.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  303.  Burlington :  Chauncey  Good- 
rich.   New  York ;  Fowlers  St  Wells. 

The  number  of  persons  who  experience  the  ills  of  indigestion,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  particularly  in  this  country,  is  very  large— -a  circumstance  which  would,  we 
should  suppose,  secure  for  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  from  a  scientific  practitioner,  a  wide 
circulation.  Three  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  a  few  years 
ago,  have  long  since  been  exhausted.  So  far  "  as  the  verdict  of  the  press,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  scientific  and  secular,  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  merit  and  success,  the 
author  has  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations."  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  in 
his  popular  work  on  the  same  subject,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  present  vd- 
mne,  and  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The  **  Joumol  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence," published  in  Philadelphia,  declared,  in  a  criticism  on  the  work,  that  the  author  has 
settled  conclusively  many  points  which  have  been  subjects  of  dispute,  and  shed  new  light 
npon  others,  in  relation  to  which  our  views  were  formerly  vague  and  confiised.  As  an 
evideifce  of  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  the  experiments  of  the  author,  we  see  it  stated 
that  the  work  has  been  republished  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany — three  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 

20. — Familiar  Lessons  on  Ajstronomy;  designed  for  the  Use  of  Children  and  Youth,  in 
Schools  and  Families,  By  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler,  author  of  **  Familiar  Lessons  in  Phy- 
siology and  Phrenology."  Illustrated  by  Willum  Howlahd.  12mo.,  pp.  155.  New 
York:  Penological  Cabinet,  131  Nassau-street 

It  is  truly  remarked  by  Mrs.  Fowler,  the  accomplished  author  of  this  little  manual,  that 
"  every  new  book  that  comes  fi*om  the  press  meets  some  new  mind,  or  gtRns  some  new 
reader,  that  Would  not  have  been  reached  through  any  other  medium."  We  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  met  with  an  elementary  treatise  on  any  of  the  sciences,  so  well  adapted  to  its  de- 
sign, as  this  of  Mrs.  Fowler.  She  seems  to  possess,  as  it  were,  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  capacities  o(  children,  and  conveys,  in  chaste  and  simple  language,  the  leading  points 
of  the  subject;  divesting  science  of  its  musty  technicalities,  and  rendering  the  study  rather 
a  pleasant  pastime,  than  an  irksome  task. 

31^ — A  Home  for  All;  or,  a  New,  Cheap,  Convenient,  and  Superior  Mode  of  Building. 
^  By  O.  S.  Fowler.    8vo.,  pp.  96.    New  York:  Fowlers  &  Wells. 

Mr.  Fowler,  not  content  with  improving  the  condition  of  that  **  house  not  made  by 
hands,"  the  temple  of  the  human  mind — unfolding  all  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
resouroes  with  his  characteristic  philanthropy  and  comprehensiveness  of  view,  *'goee 
about"  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  man,  by  fumishmg  him  with  a  plan  for  '*  a  new, 
eheap,  convenient,  and  superior  mode  of  building"  a  residence.  It  would  occupy  more 
than  our  alloted  space  to  describe  his  mode  of  building,  with  its  history  and  philosophy. 
Its  adaptation,  however,  to  the  wants  of  the  million,  on  account  of  its  comfort  and  econ- 
omy, induces  us  to  commend  this  little  treatise  on  the  subject  to  all,  and  especially  to  em- 
igrants and  persons  of  small  means. 

32. — Chamher^  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge, 

Gould)  Kendall,  and  Lincohi*s  repriiit  of  this  popular  work  has  reached  its  eighteenth 
nornber.  Twelve  more  will  complete  the  seiiet,  which  will  form  ten  volumes  of  as  varied, 
amuaing,  and  instructive  reading  for  all  clasBes  as  if  to  be  found  in  the  English  language. 
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63« — A  School  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Experimented  Philoiophyt  «<&  ByRidUlV 
GsEEN  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Johnson  Grammar  School,  Boston;  anthorof  **  Aidato 
English  Composition,"  *'  Outlines  to  General  Histoiy,*'  etc  iSmo^  pp.  382.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &,  Co. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Parker  fi>r  more  than  twenty  years,  during  all  which  time  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  subject  of  education,  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  and  private  sdiools 
of  Boston ;  and  his  success,  as  a  teacher  and  author  of  elementary  works,  is  too  well  known 
in  the  sphere  of  his  labors  to  require  puffing.  The  present  work  has  passed  through  seven, 
teen  editions,  and  this  last  appears  with  all  the  new  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
the  principles  of  ra^hanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  optics,  astroi- 
omy,  electro-magnetism,  steam  and  the  steam-engine,  etc.,  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition,  more  than  ten  years  ogo.  It  combines,  in  the  second  course  of  instroctioii, 
the  theory,  with  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  illustration  and  ezpen- 
inent ;  and  is,  moreover,  clear  and  concise  in  style,  and  entirely  scientific  and  natural  in 
its  arrangement. 

24.— TAe  Life  of  General  Zachary  Taylor.    By  H.  Montsomert.    With  iUostiatioiis. 

12mo.,  pp.  360.    Buffalo:  Derby  &  Henson.    Auburn :  J.  C  Derby  &  Co. 

Two  years  ago,  Greneral  Taylor  was  scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  people ;  but  the  sudden  splendor  with  which  his  name  and  exploits  have 
tmrst  upon  the  nation,  has  created  in  the  public  mind  an  anxiety,  as  intense  as  it  is  mi- 
versa  1,  to  become  acquainted  not  only  with  the  deeds  which  have  rendered  his  name  sd 
illustrious,  but  with  the  incidents  of  his  life,  from  his  youth,  to  his  first  prominent  appear- 
ance before  the  country  as  commander-inM:hief  of  the  army  destined  to  operate  against 
Mexico.  It  is  the  design  of  the  present  volume  to  satisfy  this  anxiety ;  and,  judging  from 
the  tact  that  thirteen  thousand  copies  of  the  work  have  been  disposed  of  within  &e  last 
twelve  months,  we  should  suppose  that  the  public  mind  was  preiiy  well  informed  on  the 
subject,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  some  half  dozen  other  lives  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual, publii^hed  in  diflerent  sections  of  the  country.  The  work  embraces  an  appareiidy 
impartial  account  of  General  Taylor,  and  all  those  events  of  his  life  that  have  rendered 
his  career  so  brilliant,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  term. 

25. — Chess  for  Winter  Evenings :  containing  Rudiments  of  the  Game,  and  Elementary 
Analyses  of  the  most  Popular  Openings,  etc.  By  H.  R.  Angel.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  game  of  chess  is  distinguished  from  all  other  games  by  the  suffrages  of  writers  on 
education,  illustrious  generals,  profound  philosophers,  eminent  divines ;  and,  at  all  events, 
may  be  classed  as  an  interesting  source  of  recreation.  In  the  present  treatise,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  science,  for  it  may  with  propriety  clahn  that  designation,  are  exemplified  in 
games  actually  played  by  the  greatest  masters.  It  includes  Staunton's  analysis  of  the 
kings  and  queens'  gambits,  the  positions  and  problems  or  diagrams,  and  a  series  of  cbea 
tales,  with  illtistratiuns,  engraved  from  original  designs.  It  forms  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some volume  of  more  than  five  hundred  duodecimo  pages. 

26. — Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.    Unabridged  and  Enlurged.  By 

Professor  Goodrich.    Springfield*  G.  &  C.  Merriam. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  pass  any  encomium  upon  this  work,  afler  it  has  received 
so  many  eulogies  from  the  different  periodicals  of  the  country.  We  echo  every  tribute 
of  admiration  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  More  endurable  than  marble,  it  has  an 
tibiqidtary  existence ;  it  must  live  upon  the  lips  of  infiints,  and  on  the  pages  of  the  learn- 
ed;  it  is  language  itself,  and  can  only  be  unknown  when  our  Englidi  tongue  ceases  to* 
exist.  TroiMaoT  Goodrich  has  added  to  his  already  extended  reputation.  He  has  dassi- 
fied  and  arranged  the  different  portions,  so  as  to  make  them  easy  of  reference ;  and,db0re 
all,  has  placed  the  meanings  of  the  word  under  the  heads  of  the  difierent  departznenii  of 
our  language  to  which  they  refer.    It  is,  beyond  doobt,  the  dietionaiy  of  the  day. 

27. — The  Western  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Mechanic  Arts,  Internal  hn- 
provements,  ^c,  j-c.  M.  Farren  and  T.  F.  Risk,  editors  and  proprietors.  St,  Lone: 
li.  Pickering. 

This  is  a  new  monthly  magazine  of  some  sixty  pages.  It  was  commenced  in  January 
of  the  present  year.  The  four  numbers  received  contain  much  useful  information  on  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and  its  editors  evince  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  judg- 
ment in  its  management  It  occupies  very  much  ^  same  field  of  labor  as  that  of  Be 
Bow's  New  Orleans  Review,  and  is  not  a  whit  behind  that  joonial  m  the  Take  or  in 
of  its  oootents. 
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2i8. — The  Family  and  School  MonUor,  by  Jamsb  Heurt,  Jr.,  ki  a  beautiful  and  bigbljr 
▼aluable  chart,  designed  as  an  outline  and  guide  to  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils,  in  gene- 
ral education.  It  possesses  many  rare  and  striking  excellencies,  and  must  be  seen  and 
studied,  in  order  to  be  duly  appreciated.  Its  leading,  and,  as  we  deem,  its  most  important 
characteristic,  is,  that  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye  general  education  is  seen  to  be  a  three- 
fold process,  having  for  its  objects  physical  health,  correct  morals,  and  cultivated  intellect. 
E^ch  of  these  departments  occupy  equal  space,  and  have  equal  prominence  upon  the 
chart ;  thus  intimating  that  each  should  be  duly  and  harmoniously  developed,  so  that  the 
ejrmmetry  and  balance  of  the  character  may  be  complete.  This  is  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  education,  and  must  be  well  understood  and  observed,  or  the  labors  of  the  educator 
will  not  be  productive  of  the  desired  effect.  The  rational  object  of  education  is,  to  secure 
soond  minds  in  sound  bodies.  We  know  of  no  work  that,  with  so  little  tax  upon  both 
the  purse  and  time,  will  convey  to  the  popular  understanding  so  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate a  conception  of  the  true  office  of  education  as  the  chart  now  before  us.  We  hope 
that  it  will  speedily  find  a  conspicuous  and  appropriate  place  in  every  femily,  school,  store, 
o^Rce,  and  workshop  in  the  country.  Published,  in  his  accustomed  elegant  and  durable 
form,  by  J.  H.  Colton. 

29. — Harry  Grey,  the  Widow^e  Son,  A  Story  of  the  Sea.  By  Sarah  Josepha  Hali, 
author  of  **  Three  Hours,  or  the  Vigil  of  Love,"  etc.,  etc.  18mo.,  pp.  72.  Boston  : 
B.  B.  Mussey  &,  Co. 

All  who  have  read  the  former  productions  of  Mrs.  Hale  must  welcome  everything  that 
issues  from  her  pen  with  unfeigned  pleasure.  There  is  a  sweetness,  a  melody  in  the 
versification,  which  shows  that  we  are  holding  communion  with  a  mind  qf  no  cormnon 
order.  Her  poetry  has  nothing  of  the  sterner  cast.  It  is  made  up  of  the  gentlest  ele- 
ments ;  no  storms  of  passion  are  suffered  to  invade  the  little  world  of  her  creation.  The 
*•  Widow's  Son"  is  in  character  with  her  former  productions,  except,  if  possible,  more  ra- 
diated by  the  holy  light  of  Christian  resignation,  which  is  so  manifest  in  her  former  works. 
The  moral  is  instructive  and  inspiring.  It  breathes  a  hope  for  the  young  and  dissolute, . 
who  have  been  led  into  guilty  indiscretions,  that  reformation  is  open  before  them  ;  that 
the  past  may  be  merged  in  darkness  and  oblivion,  if  virtue  be  the  divinity  that  shapes  and 
guides  their  actions. 

30.— TAe  Sketches.     Three  Tales:  I,  Walter  Lorimer ;  II.  The Emblemeof  Life;  III. 
The  Lost  Inheritance.    By  the  author  of  "  Amy  Herbert,*'  "  The  Old  Man's  Home," 
and  "  Hawkstone."     12mo.,  pp.  340.    New  York :  D.  Appleton. 
This  beautiful  volume,  we  allude  particularly  to  the  handsome  typographyof  the  Amer- 
ican edition,  had  its  origin,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  in  the  following  circumstances : 
It  woa  suggested,  as  a  Christmas  amusement,  that  one  of  a  party  should  draw  a  series  of 
sketches,  which  the  rest  should  interweave  into  some  short  story  or  description.     The 
sketches,  forming  a  series  of  neat  engravings,  are  appended  to  the  volume ;  and  the  stories 
are  made  to  illustrate  the  engravings,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  the  engravings  the  letter-press. 

31. — The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  a  Trinity.    By  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  of  Maryland. 

With  a  Notice  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.     18mo.    New  York :  Stanford  &,  Swords. 

•The  "  false  lights  of  reason  and  nature,"  (do  not  reason  and  nature  emanate  from 
God?)  as  Mr.  Jones  terms  them,  **  are  set  up  and  recommended  as  necessary  to  assist  and 
verify  the  evidence  of  revelation."  This  course,  he  thinks,  generally  ends  with  the  degra- 
dation of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  therefore  discards  it.  The  work  will 
doubtless  be  acceptable  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian  community,  by  far  the  largest,  who 
believe  in  that  doctrine,  but  will  not  be  likely,  we  apprehend,  to  convince  the  ad^rents  of 
Unitarian,  or  Rationalistic  Christianity. 

33. — The  Owl  Creek  Letters,  and  other  Correspondence.    By  W.    13mo.,  pp.  303.  New 

York :  Baker  &,  Scribner. 

These  letters  attracted  considerable  attention  as  they  appeared,  fi-om  time  to  time,  in  the 
columns  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Commerce,'*  or  were  copied  into  other  periodicals.  They  are 
written  in  an  easy,  ofi'-hand  style,  and  have  a  freshness  that  renders  them  quite  attractive. 
We  are  ^d  to  possess  them  in  the  more  durable  form  of  a  book,  as  we  consider  them 
every  way  worthy  of  this  mark  of  eminence. 

33. — An  Universal  History  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Events  of  aU  Nations,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.    Vol.  1,  No.  3.    New  York:  W.  H.  Graham. 
The  present  and  preceding  number,  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  is  a  continuation  of  an- 
cient history.    The  work,  when  completed,  will  form  a  oondensed  account  of  the  most 
prominent  events  in  the  world's  history. 
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34 — JesM  Linden;  <w,  the  Seven  Corporal   Works  of  Metey.    Ntw  Yarii: 

Danigan. 

This  little  volume,  which  forms  one  of  a  F-^rieB  o(  works  dfleign^-il  (iir  rrremficd  rtf  ^ 
"Catholic  Church,"  is  dedicated  by  the  amh nren^,  Mr^*  J.  A.,  to  thr  Rlv.  C.  C-  F^*-.  U 
D.,  to  whose  "kind  encouragement  she  was  uirkbted  for  the  timMvia^  it  wi 
for  her  to  possess,  in  order  to  commence  ntnl  ctfiiiplet?  ilii? — her  fim— «#prt^ 
"seven  corporal  works  of  mercy,"  which  the  ?tory  is  dcsigifed  to  illostmt*  and  i' 
are — to  feed  the  hungry;  to  give  drink  to  the  ihtimj^;  to  cloihe  tlie  naked  j  { 
harborless ;  to  visit  and  ransom  the  captive ;  to  visit  the  sick  ;  to  b^iry  tikf 
good  works,  in  which  all  true  Christians,  of  wbAttvcr  naniCj  should  tuiite, 

35. — Orta-Undis,  and  other  Poems.    By  J.  iM.  Lmi:RE.     IBmOn,  pp<  103. 

Wm.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  is  racy  and  entertaining  ;  yet  it  t!oefi  id  no  manner  in^piTe  fliU  ituff 
feeling,  that  carries  us  away  from  ourselves^  raid  Tii^ke^  na  live  and  brc^otbr  onlf  ipifali 
the  creations  of  the  poet.  We  can  read  the  book  without  being  anecloJ  by  cmoikll, 
either  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  but,  at  the  same  tirms  w(^  like  it  aa  a  companion.  There  la  ^nor- 
thing cultivated  and  refined  in  the  expreasiotiH,  wliieh  declare  them  to  I v  the  <»^ffit^  9£ 
the  accomplished  scholar. 

36.— T^  Hieiory  of  Ten  Years,  (1830-1840,)  o/  France  under  Ifluh  Fhilippt.  B>  \ 
Blanc    Complete  in  two  volumes.    Philadelphia  :  Lea  &.  DlDnchard, 
The  circumstances  of  the  revolution  in  Fitince,  nnd  the  fact  (hat  the  nr, 

work  is  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Gov'eraiTieiit,  will  doubilee*  exdte  s*n  i  a    ^  ^  . 

create  a  demand  for  it,  that  cannot  fail  of  remunemtiDg  the  Atit«r>eAn  puUiKhcn.    W* 

have  received  the  first  and  fourth  numbers. 

37.— Dfffetor  and  Creditor ;  a  Tale  of  the  Tim^^.     By  T.  S.  AETimn,  atilhor  of  **  SN^ 

have  Wing8,»'  "  Rising  in  the  World,"  "  Kf^^pinir  up  Appearnne™;* ''  M^klJig  £tei»l* 

be  Rich,"  etc.     18mo.,  pp.  180.     New  York  :  Baker  Jc  Scribnor. 

This,  the  last^of  Mr.  Arthur's  admirable  scries  of  '*  Tntes  fur  the  Rich  a.nd  fVa,'i^ 

well  calculated  to  impart  salutary  lessons  to  Livo  clnsa^s  of  iut;n,  whieh  (udoJe  llie  ^ftH 

bulk  of  our  large  commercial  cities.     Corrpii  prindples,  inciilcnted  m  the  fumi  of  JO 

agreeable  narrative,  are  far  more  impressive  llnin  n  homtty  from  the  piilpiL 

38. — Songs  for  the  People.    Edited  by  A.  E,  Emerick:,  Pftfift^ssor  of  Music.   Vol  1#  K<*< 

1  and  2.  8vo.    Philadelphia :  Geo.  B.  Ziebcr  ^  Co, 

Although  this  work  is  designed  to  collect  and  prc^«*^rve  the  truly  nntlonul  SDU^af  Ai 

ica,  it  is  not  to  be  conducted  in  nn  exclusive  spirit*  but  will  emWy  iJi  its  pa^ges  the  igiW 

beautiful,  simple,  and  popular  airs  of  all  natiuns.    The  ntiiubere  bcfoi*  tis  (Nr*.  1  Vb^% 


are  got  up  in  a  superior  style,  on  fine  white  pdper  \  and  iSx's  pieturial  illuf-irviiiiMi^  wniin 
accompany  the  music  and  songs,  are  among  the  n^ost  apiritpd,  appnc^riaief  and  Danri&} 
designs  we  have  ever  seen.     The  numbers  are  to  be  ii?«ued  monthly. 

39.— TAc  Rural  Cemeteries  of  America;  nimtraied.  Fart  13-  New  Ynrk:  R.  U^^- 
We  are  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Martin  is  wiirrmited  in  cuntrntucig  his  bcsiatt^  |«^ 
of  picturesque  and  monumental  views* in  highty-firmhed  line  et>gmvtiig&i  fintii  dillitip 
taken  on  the  spot  by  an  artist  of  great  merit,  1\\^  pre^ni  i£  rh<?  thirteenth  iitmiN?r  iftfit 
whole  scries,  and  the  seventh  of , Mount  Auburn  Ccrjif;i*?ry.  Tlie  letter -ptt?»t  jllustmlMi 
are  by  Cornelia  M.  Walter,  the  late  sprightly  editrc^  of  ihe  Bo*ior»  Tniti*crip(- 

40. — Musical  History,  Biography,  and  Criiici^uu  By  Georges  Htx^AftTir.  0vci^,  |^  lH. 
This  work  furnishes  a  comprehensive  histon'  of  rl^c  rise  nnd  prn^f«8  of  mii«ii;  fmm^ 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  interspersed  v^  it  h  the  pergonal  hbtory  of  th#  muM  fllln^i 
musicians.  It  is  written  in  simple  and  perspicu'  lu^  lirn^nge,  and  Blmost  en  tii^  fia  fev 
a  technical  phraseology  and  abstruse  discus^ioiiR,  While  examiuirig  the  m^^-Tka  rf  1*" 
great  masters,  the  author  illustrates  their  prinriples  of  criiicktni  wtijeh  ht  tmx!^/^rS§  ^ 
K>andation  of  sound  judgments  on  musical  subjects. 

41. — Christianity,  and  its  Relations  to  Poetry  and  FJiilosaphy.   I3m0vpp»  14?»    Wk^ 

delphia :  J.  W.  Moore. 

The  author  of  this  treatise,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  BuljJGCta  dipeniaedl, »  *^<^rtf  ^ 
baed  with  the  popular,  or  orthodox  view  of  Christianity.  Fiv«  chtijiteiB  ait'  4irvol«i)  Mi 
consideration  of  the  "  Atonement,"  "  Regeneration  "  *'  Sanctification,"  **  rdigioM* 
etc.;  and'lhree  to  poetry,  philosophy,  and  Utersture, 
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Art.  I.— IRELAND. 

"  The  troubles  in  Irelandy^^  and  the  oppression  under  which  the  people 
of  that  island  suffer,  form  the  topics  of  conversation  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Thej  are  heard  of  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  at  Constantinople  ; 
are  discussed  in  the  log-cabins  of  the  Far  West ;  and  are  mooted  in  the 
Parisian  Clubs.  America  transmutes  her  weapons  of  defence  into  mes- 
gengers  of  relief,  and  under  the  smiles  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  pours  upon 
the  shores  of  Green  Erin  food  for  her  femine-struck  cottiers.  Great  Brit- 
ain also  remits  taxes  in  her  behalf,  opens  her  cofiers,  and  belabors  the  in- 
genuity of  her  statesmen  to  furnish  employment  for  her  destitute  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  the  pious  Catholic,  the  world  over,  implores  the  Virgin  for  her 
prompt  and  speedy  relief.  She  has  fairly  driven  from  the  field  of  compas- 
sion, all  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden  Red-man,  the  persecuted  Pole, 
and  the  benighted  Negro.  Perhaps,  before  now,  her  sufferings  may  have 
drawn  tears  from  the  sensitive  eyes  of  "  the  brother  of  the  Sun,"  and  the 
"sagacious  and  enlightened  Lin  "  may  have  already  suggested  to  his  ce- 
lestial master,  the  propriety  of  despatching  some  score  or  more  of  his  in- 
vincible war-junks,  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  degraded  slaves  of  the 
game  "re<i  and  blue  devils  '*  who  have  so  cruelly  annoyed  him.  Every 
one  has  heard,  and  every  one  talks  of  Irish  grievances,  but  no  one  seems 
to  know  exactly  what  those  grievances  are.  Their  existence  seems  to  be 
go  unquestionable,  that  to  dispute  it,  is  not  only  useless,  but  almost  disrepu- 
table ;  and  yet,  if  one  venture  to  inquire  of  those  who  most  loudly  declaim 
against  them,  wherein  they  consist,  they  limit  themselves  to  generab'ties, 
and  quote  the  admitted  state  of  the  country  as  proof  positive  of  English  in- 
justice and  Saxon  misrule. 

It  is  sad  to  think,  that  Ireland,  for  whom  nature  has  done  so  much, 
should,  through  the  misconduct  of  man,  be  such  as  we  behold  her.  Con- 
taining within  herself  all  the  elements  from  which  the  statesman  would 
desire  to  form  a  great  nation,  she  stands  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
among  European  provinces.  A  prodigious  population,  a  fertile  soil,  a  vast 
variety  of  produce,  a  mild  climate,  mineral  treasures  which  defy  exhaust. 
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ion,  fisheries  at  once  abundant  and  of  easy  access,  excellent  harbors,  and  a 
position  upon  the  earth's  sur&ce  which  ought  to  render  her  the  great  en- 
irepdt  between  the  new  and  old  worlds — all  these  natural  adraBtages  are 
hers,  yet  all  avail  her  nothing.  Instead  of  giving  support  to  a  race  of  in- 
dustrious and  contented  inhabitants,  she  is  peopled  with  paupers  fironi  sea 
to  sea  ; — ^beggars  infest  her  streets,  occupy  her  highways,  and  line  her 
hedges ;  pestilence  and  famine  sweep  over  her  peri<3ically,  and  ruin  and 
decay  are  visible  as  well  in  her  cities  as  villages.  As  to  the  fisheries  and 
fertile  fields,  they  are  alike  neglected.  The  former  render  up  their  treas- 
ures, if  at  all,  to  strangers  ;  the  latter  are  overspread  with  weeds,  or  ex- 
hausted for  the  lack  of  the  most  common  skill  in  their  culture.  Her  har- 
bors are  deserted  ;  her  towns,  streets  of  hovek ;  her  hovels,  sheds  soch  as 
an  Ohio  or  Illinois  farmer  would  regard  as  unfit  to  give  shelter  to  his  pigs. 
And,  finally,  her  social  state — ^it  is  frightfiil  to  contemplate  it  even  from 
across  the  Atlantic ;  yet  it  is  precisely  such  as  the  outward  forms  of  things 
might  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

Again,  the  national  character  of  the  Irish  people  presents  as  remarka- 
ble a  contradiction  between  what  might  be  and  what  is,  as  is  ofiered  by 
the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  and  the  uses  to  which  her  inhabitants 
turn  them.  Hasty,  impetuous,  and  for  the  most  part  destitute  alike  of  pni- 
dence  and  perseverance,  the  Irish  are  a  warm-hearted  and  docile  race ; 
full  of  afifectionate  feeling,  full  of  intelligence  and  courage,  and  devoted,  as 
few  other  men  are,  to  the  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  happens  to 
engross  their  attention.  Their  loyalty  is  a  principle,  which  yields,  in  its 
strength,  only  to  their  religion  ;  though  the  former,  under  an  evil  influence, 
becomes  subjection  to  a  demagogue,  and  the  latter  a  dark  and  desperate  su- 
perstition* In  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  morals  they  are  singu- 
larly pure  ;  their  gratitude  is  proverbial ;  their  love  of  fitmily  and  country 
amounts  to  a  passion ;  their  very  faults  are,  for  the  most  part,  excess  of 
virtues.  An  Irishman  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  it  is  which  constitutes 
justice,  but  it  is  from  his  pertinacious  adhesion  to  his  misconceptions,  that 
most  of  his  crimes  of  violence  proceed.  And  as  to  other  matters,  where, 
over  the  world's  surface,  will  you  find  a  people  so  open  of  heart,  so  free  of 
hand,  so  liberal  even  to  extravagance,  so  charitable,  so  sociable,  that  the 
domestic  duties  are  forgotten  in  the  indulgence  of  their  humor.  In  the 
depth  of  their  compassion,  they  will  screen  the  very  malefactor  from  the 
punishment  which  his  crimes  deserve*  Their  respect  for  their  superiors 
becomes  abject  from  its  excess  ;  their  eagerness  to  hold  a  good  place  in 
society  generates  ostentation,  embarrassments,  and  recklessness.  Tea, 
and  more  even  than  this,  an  Irishman  oflen  violates  truth  because  his  good 
feeling  has  hurried  him  into  the  utterance  of  promises  which  he  lacks 
the  power  to  fulfil ;  and,  if  he  think  little  of  evading  the  payment  of  a  just 
debt,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  that  he  has  lent  his  whole  worldly  substance  to  a 
friend.  Surely  he  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  fails  to  see  in  these  peculi- 
arities, the  elements  of  good,  at  least  as  rife  as  the  elements  of  evil ;  and 
if  evil  be  the  more  ordinary  result,  surely  the  cause  of  it  must  be  sought 
for  rather  in  some  gross  mismanagement  of  the  social  machine,  afler  it 
has  been  put  together,  than  in  any  radical  defect  among  the  wheels  and 
springs  out  of  which  it  is  compounded. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  were  the  task  more  easy  of  accomplishment  than 
it  is,  to  trace  back  the  evil  to  its  primitive  source.  The  disease  ia  of  long 
standing.    It  manifested  itself  as  fiur  back  as  the  annexation  of  Ireland  to 
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tlie  Englisb  crown,  and  the  malad j  has  from  that  time  increased  m  viru- 
lence. There  has  been  no  clo«e  amalgamation  in  Ireland  of  the  two  ra- 
ces which  together  occupy  its  surface.  Here  and  there  a  Milesian  family 
may  have  merged  in  a  Saxon,  or  the  Saxon  stream  may  have  lost  itself  in 
the  larger  volume  of  a  Milesian  river ;  but  the  people — the  descend- 
ants  from  the  Celts  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Sclavonian  and  Teuto- 
nic invaders  on  the  other — stand  just  as  widely  apart  from  one  another  at 
this  hour,  as  they  did  in  the  second  and  third  veneration,  afler  Henry's 
barons  had  won  their  broad  lands  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  constant  warfare  between  the  colonists 
and  the  chie&  whom  they  or  their  fathers  displaced.  Of  the  humanity  of 
the  former,  in  early  times,  no  great  boast  can  be  made.  They  dealt  with 
the  native  Irish  pretty  much  as  Jr<^n  Bull  deals  with  the  Chinese  or  Asi- 
atic Indians,  at  the  present  day ;  hunting  them  down  and  putting  them  to 
death,  without,  apparently,  the  least  compunction.  And  they  were  repaid 
for  their  ferocity  by  a  hatred  as  deep-seated  as  it  was  bitter.  But  time 
and  the  force  of  circumstances  gradually  smoothed  down  the  asperities  on 
both  sides ;  which  might,  perhaps,  have  disappeared  altogether,  had  not 
religious  difierences  intervened  to  renew  them.  It  would  be  hard  to  de- 
termine how  far  their  jealousies  of  the  English  families,  which  had  taken 
root  among  them,  did  or  did  not  operate  in  prejudicing  the  aboriginal  Mi- 
lesians  against  the  teachers  of  the  reformed  faith ;  but  no  fact  can  be  bet- 
ter  demonstrated  than  this :  that,  whereas  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation 
were  eagerly  embraced  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  former  class,  the  latter, 
almost  to  a  man,  rejected  tiiem.  Accordingly  a  new  ground  of  quarrel 
was  established  between  races,  which  had  already  points  of  difference 
enough  about  which  to  wrangle  ;  and  the  terms  Heretic  and  Papist  were 
added  to  the  vocabulary  of  hard  names,  with  which  it  was  the  wont  of 
either  side  to  overwhelm  the  other. 

How  little  is  known  of  the  origin  of  nations  !  What  do  we  know  of  that 
wonderful  people,  the  Chinese,  who  were  able  to  observe  and  calculate 
eclipses  of  the  sun  in  the  year  2050,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  mari- 
ner's  compass  in  the  yeai*  1115  before  Christ  ? — of  the  Japanese,  or  of  the 
Singulese,  who  have  lefl  behind  them  those  stupendous  works  in  Ceylon  7 
— but,  above  all,  what  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  people  who  designed, 
constructed,  or  executed  in  Central  America,  those  edifices  adorned  with 
sculpture,  ^.,  which  astonish  even  the  enthusiasts  who,  in  their  keen  search 
afler  antiquities,  have  visited  other  countries,  known  to  have  been  of  old 
inhabited  by  enlightened  nations  ?  So  many  fiibles  and  legends  are  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Ireland,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  subject  The  most  remarka- 
ble of  which  is,  that  a  race  called  the  Fomorians,  an  African  tribe,  inva- 
ded the  island  and  drove  out  the  followers  of  Fuidh,  v^o  had  possessed 
the  island  since  the  deluge.  The  latter,  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  those— as  Irish  history  terms  them — pirates,  (who,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  civilized  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  erection  of  buildings  with  lime  and  stone,)  they  lefl  the  island,  and, 
according  to  what  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  account,  that  of  Pomponius 
Mela,  '^  landed  in  Achaia,  a  country  of  Greece,  which  borders  on  Bksotia, 
near  the  city  of  Thebes,"  where  they  acquired  the  name  of  Tuatha  d** 
Danans.  Being  fearful,  however,  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, they  came  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  that  country ;  and  wandering 
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from  place  to  place,  thej  at  length  arrived  in  Denmark  and  Norwajr* 
where  they  were  welcomed,  with  much  hospitality,  by  a  people  who'  ad- 
mired and  respected  them,  on  account  of  their  great  learning,  skill  in  magic, 
and  the  wonderful  effects  of  their  enchantments.  Having  resided  for  some 
time  in  those  northern  regions,  instructing  their  rude  but  hospitable  and 
warlike  entertainers,  they  once  more  determined  to  set  out  in  search  of 
new  and  better  settlements,  in  more  southern  latitudes.  They  retnaiDed 
seven  years  in  what  is  now  called  Scotland,  and  from  thence,  with  greatly 
increased  numbers,  they  removed  into  Ireland,  where,  resolving  to  estab- 
lish themselves,  they  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  their  ships.  Many  of  the 
monuments  now  existing  in  Ireland,  falsely  attributed  to  the  Danes,  were 
doubtless  erected  by  them. 

Another  tradition  asserts,  that  King  Milesius  of  Spain  first  attempted  to 
land,  1060  years  afler  the  deluge,  upon  the  noiihem  coasts  of  Leinster,  at 
a  place  now  called  Wexford  ;  but  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  being  alarmed 
at  seeing  such  a  number  of  ships  flock  to  the  shore,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  enchantments  and  diabolical  arts  of  their  Druids,  were  enabled  to  cast 
so  dense  a  cloud  over  the  whole  island,  that  the  Milesians  were  confound- 
ed at  beholding  nothing  but  a  fog-bank,  resembling  the  back  of  an  im- 
mense hog.  AH  which,  however,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  extremely 
fabulous.  Afler  a  considerable  further  period,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3075,  Arldergoidh,  a  descendant  of  Milesius,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Ireland,  and  afler  reigning  seven  years,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Tara. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ollamha  Foodhla,  who  reigned  thirty  years,  and 
was  a  prince  of  many  excellent  qualities.  He  assembled  at  his  palace  at 
Tara,  the  then  capital  of  the  island,  now  called  Drogheda,  his  principal 
nobility,  his  Druids,  his  poets  and  historiographers,  once  in  every  three 
years,  to  revise  the  body  of  established  laws,  and  to  change  or  correct 
them  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  required.  The  descendants  of  the  Mile- 
sians may  be  found  in  the  island  in  the  present  day.  The  Celts  also,  at 
some  period  veiled  in  obscurity,  made  extensive  settlements  upon  the 
southern  and  western  coasts,  and  their  descendants  form  much  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  existing  population  of*  the  island.  The  island, 
from  the  earliest  times,  was  divided  into  numerous  separate  principalities, 
and  incessant  hostilities  were  waged  by  the  petty  sovereigns  against  each 
other,  which  were  not  even  interrupted  by  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  latter,  in  no  very  great  space  of  time,  became 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island,  and  occupied  the 
ports  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  when  the  island  was  in- 
vaded, towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Henry  II.  and  annexed 
to  the  English  crown,  which  event  is  thus  summarily  narrated  by 
Hume : — 

*'  Besides  many  small  tribes,  there  were,  in  the  age  of  Henry  II.,  ^y^ 
principal  sovereignties  in  the  island :  Munster,  Leinster,  Meath,  Ulster,  and 
Connaught ;  and  as  it  had  been  usual  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  to  take 
the  lead  in  their  wars,  there  was  commonly  some  prince  who  seemed,  for 
the  time  being,  to  act  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of 
Connaught,  was  then  advanced  to  this  dignity ;  but  his  government,  ill 
obeyed  even  within  his  own  territory,  could  not  unite  the  people  in  any 
measures  either  for  the  establishment  of  order,  or  defence  against  foreign- 
ers. The  ambition  of  Henry  had,  very  early  in  his  reign,  been  moved  by 
the  prospect  of  these  advantages  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  Ireland ; 
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and  a  pretence  was  not  wanting  to  invade  a  people  who,  being  always 
confined  to  their  own  island,  had  never  given  any  reason  of  complaint  to 
any  of  their  neighbors.  For  this  reason  he  had  recourse  to  Rome,  which 
assumed  a  right  to  dispose  of  kingdoms  and  empires  ;  and  not  foreseeing 
the  dangerous  disputes  which  he  was  one  day  to  maintain  with  that  See, 
he  helped  for  present,  or  rather  for  an  imaginary  convenience,  to  giVe 
sanction  to  claims  which  were  now  become  dangerous  to  all  sovereigns. 
Adrian  III.,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  was  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
and  being  on  that  account  the  more  disposed  to  oblige  Henry,  he  was  ea- 
sily persuaded  to  act  as  master  of  the  world,  and  to  make,  without  any 
.hazard  or  expense,  the  acquisition  of  ^a  great  island  to  his  spiritual  juris- 
diction. The  Irish  had,  by  precedent  missions  from  the  Britons,  been 
imperfectly  converted  to  Christianity ;  and,  what  the  pope  regarded  as  the 
surest  mark  of  their  imperfect  conversion,  they  followed  the  doctrines  of 
their  first  teachers,  and  had  never  acknowledged  any  subjection  to  the  See 
of  Rome.  Adrian,  therefore,  in  the  year  1156,  issued  a  bull  in  favor  of 
Henry,  in  which,  afler  premising  that  this  prince  had  ever  shown  an  anx- 
ious care  to  enlarge  the  church  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  saints  and  elect  in  heaven,  he  represents  his  design  of  subduing 
Ireland  as  derived  from  the  same  pious  motives  ;  he  considers  his  care  of 
previously  applying  for  the  apostolic  sanction  as  a  sure  earnest  of  success 
and  victory ;  and  having  established  it  as  a  point  incontestible,  that  all 
Christian  kingdoms  belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  acknowledges 
it  to  be  his  o^n  duty  to  sow  among  them  the  seeds  of  the  gospel,  which 
might  in  the  last  day  fructify  to  their  eternal  salvation  ;  he  exhorts  the  king 
to  invade  Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  na- 
tives, and  oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  house,  a  penny  to  the  See 
of  Rome  ;  he  gives  him  the  entire  right  and  authority  over  the  island,  com- 
mands all  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  invests  with 
full  power  all  such  godly  instruments  as  he  should  think  proper  to  employ 
in  an  enterprise  thus  calculated  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men.  Henry,  though  armed  with  this  authority,  did  not  im- 
mediately put  his  design  in  execution  ;  but  being  detained  by  more  inter- 
esting  business  on  the  continent,  waited  for  a  fitvorable  epportunity  of  in- 
vading Ireland. 

**  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  had,  by  his  licentious  tyranny, 
rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects,  who  seized  with  alacrity  the  first 
occasion  which  offered  itself  of  throwing  ofif  the  yoke,  which  had  become 
grievous  and  oppressive  to  them.  This  prince  had  formed  a  design  on 
Dovergilda,  wife  of  Ororic,  prince  of  Brefifny ;  and  taking  advantage  of  her 
husband's  absence,  who,  being  obliged  to  visit  a  distant  part  of  his  terri- 
tory, had  left  his  wife  secure,  as  he  thought,  on  an  island  surrounded  by  a 
bog,  he  suddenly  invaded  the  place  and  carried  ofif  the  princess.  This 
exploit,  though  usual  among  the  Irish,  and  rather  deemed  a  proof  of  gal- 
lantry and  spirit,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  husband ;  who,  having 
collected  forces,  and  being  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Roderic,  king 
of  Connaught,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Dermot  and  expelled  him  his 
kingdom.  The  exiled  prince  had  recourse  to  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time 
in  Guienne,  craved  his  assistance  in  restoring  him  to  his  sovereignty,  and 
ofiforedt  on  that  event,  to  hold  his  kingdom  in  vassalage  under  the  crown 
of  England.  Henry,  whose  views  were  already  turned  towards  making 
acquisitions  in  Ireland,  readily  accepted  the  ofiTer ;  but  being  at  that  time 
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embarrasfed  by  the  rebellion  of  his  French  sulgeots,  as  well  as  bj  his  dis- 
putes  with  the  See  of  Rome,  he  declined,  for  the  present,  embarking  in 
the  enterprise,  and  gave  Dermot  no  further  assistance  than  letters  patent, 
by  which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Irish  prince  in  tlie  re- 
covery of  his  dominions.  Dermot,  supported  by  his  authority,  came  to 
Bristol ;  and  after  endeayoring,  though  for  some  time  in  Tain,  to  engage 
adventurers  in  the  enterprise,  he  at  last  formed  a  treaty  with  Richard, 
sumamed  Strong-bow,  Earl  of  Strigal.  This  nobleman,  who  was  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Clare,  had  impaired  his  fortune  by  expensive  pleaaurea; 
and  being  ready  for  any  desperate  undertaking,  he  promised  assistance  to 
Dermot,  on  condition  that  he  should  espouse  Eva,  daughter  of  that  prince, 
and  be  declared  heir  to  all  his  dominions.  While  Richard  was  assembling 
his  succors,  Dermot  went  into  Wales ;  and  meeting  with  Robert  Fitx- 
Stephens,  constable  of  Albutivi,  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  he  also  engaged 
them  in  his  service,  and  obtained  their  promise  of  invading  Ireland. 
Being  now  assured  of  success,  he  returned  privately  to  his  own  state  ;  and 
lurking  in  the  monastery  of  Femez,  which  he  had  founded,  (for  this  ruffian 
was  aUo  a  founder  of  monasteries,)  he  prepared  everything  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  English  allies. 

*^  The  troops  of  Fitz-Stephens  were  first  ready.  That  gentleman  landed 
in  Ireland  with  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires,  and  diree  hundred  archers ; 
but  this  small  body,  being  brave  men,  not  unacquainted  with  discipline, 
and  completely  armed,  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  Ireland,  struck  a  great 
terror  into  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  seemed  to  menace  them  with 
some  signal  revolution.  The  conjunction  of  Maurice  de  Pendergast,  who, 
about  t^  same  time,  brought  over  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers,  enabled 
Fitz-Stephens  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited  by  the 
Danes ;  and  after  gaining  an  advantage,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
place.  Soon  after,  Fitzgerald  arrived  with  ten  knights,  thirty  esquires, 
and  a  hundred  archers ;  and  being  joined  with  the  former  adventurers, 
composed  a  force  which  nothing  in  Ireland  was  able  to  withstand.  Rod- 
eric,  the  chief  monarch  of  the  island,  was  foiled  in  difterent  actions  ;  the 
prince  of  Ossory  was  obliged  to  submit  and  give  hostages  for  his  peaceable 
behavior ;  and  Dermot,  not  content  with  being  re^ored  to  his  kingdom  of 
Leinster,  projected  the  dethroning  of  Roderic,  and  aspired  to  the  sole  do- 
minion of  Ireland. 

**  In  prosecution  of  these  views,  he  sent  over  a  messenger  to  the  Earl  of 
Strigal,  challenging  the  performance  of  his  promise,  and  dispkying  the 
mighty  advantages  which  might  now  be  reaped  by  a  reinforcement  of  war- 
like troops  from  England.  Richard,  not  satisfied  with  the  general  allow- 
ance  given  by  Henry  to  all  his  subjects,  went  to  that  prince,  then  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  having  obtained  a  cold  or  ambiguous  permission,  prepared 
himself  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  first  sent  over  Raymond,  one 
of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and  seventy  archers,  who,  landing  near 
Waterford,  defeated  a  body  of  three  thousand  Irish,  who  had  ventured  to 
attack  him ;  and  as  Richard  himself,  who  brought  over  two  hundred  horse, 
and  a  body  of  archers,  joined,  a  fow  days  after,  the  victorious  English,  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Waterford,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  which 
was  taken  by  assault.  Roderic,  in  revenge,  cut  off  the  head  of  Dermot's 
natural  son,  who  had  been  left  as  a  hostage  in  his  hands ;  and  Richard, 
marrying  Eva,  became,  soon  after,  by  the  death  of  Dermot,  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  prepared  to  extend  his  authority  over  all  Ireland. 
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Roderic  and  the  other  Irish  princes  were  alarmed  at  the  danger,  and 
combining  together,  besieged  Dublin  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men ; 
but  Earl  Richard,  making  a  sudden  sally  at  the  head  of  ninety  knights, 
with  their  followers,  put  this  numerous  army  to  rout,  chased  them  off  the 
fiekl,  and  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter.  None  in  Ireland  now  dared 
to  oppose  themselves  to  the  En^ish. 

^  Henry,  jealous  of  the  progress  made  by  his  own  subjects,  sent  orders 
io  recall  all  the  En^ish,  and  he  made  preparations  to  attack  Ireland  in 
person ;  but  Richard,  and  the  other  adventurers,  found  means  to  appease 
him,  by  making  him  the  most  humble  submissions,  and  ofllering  to  hold  all 
Iheir  acquisitions  in  vassalage  to  his  crown.  That  monarch  landed  in 
Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  knights,  besklee  other  soldiers.  He 
found  the  Irish  so  dispirited  by  their  late  misfi>rtunes,  that,  in  a  progress 
which  he  made  through  the  island,  he  had  no  other  occupation  than  to  re- 
ceive  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects.  He  left  most  of  the  Irish  chief. 
tains  or  princes  in  possession  of  their  ancient  territories ;  bestowed  some 
lands  on  the  English  adventurers ;  gave  Earl  Richard  the  commission  of 
•eneschal  of  Ireland ;  and  aAer  a  stay  of  a  few  months,  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  England.  By  these  trivial  exploits,  scarcely  worth  relating,  ex- 
cept for  the  importance  of  the  consequences,  was  Ireland  subdued,  and 
annexed  to  the  English  crown." 

And,  remarks  John  Quincy  Adams  upon  the  event,  ^  let  the  finger 
of  scorn  be  pointed,  in  all  fiiture  time,  at  the  example  exhibited  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  of  a  country  soki  to  a  foreign  invader  at  the  price  of  vio* 
lated  marriage  vomsy  unprinevpUd  amhkion^  and  religious  imposture" 

Soon  after  the  conquest  elected  by  Henry  in  1171,  the  island  was  di« 
vided  by  his  successor.  King  John,  into  twelve  counties.  But  though  the 
king  of  England  received  the  submission  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  \ras 
nominally  lord  of  Ireland,  his  authority  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  only 
partially  recognized.  The  miseries  resulting  fi*om  &e  interminable  dis- 
orders inseparable  firom  such  a  state  of  things,  were  increased  in  1315  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Scotch,  under  Edward,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce.  He 
overran  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  but  was  finally  defeated  and  killed 
near  DundaUc.  The  resources  of  the  country  were  also  wasted  in  subsi- 
dies, and  its  youth  carried  away  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  masters  on  the 
continent,  or  in  England,  during  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  After  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  and  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  had  terminated  this  sanguinary  struggle,  Ireland  was  chosen  by  the 
defeated  party  of  the  Yorkists  as  a  theatre  for  the  dethronement  of  the  new 
monarch.  In  consequence,  Lambert  Simnal  was  sent  thither  by  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  as  the  descendant  and  representative  of  Edward 
lY.  His  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  he  was  crowned 
in  Dublin  with  all  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
ancient  Irish  sovereigns.  A  similar,  though  less  vigorous  efi[brt  was  made 
in  favor  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  title  was  also  acknowledged  in  the 
south  of  Ireland. 

In  1495,  a  parliament  assembled  at  Drogheda,  nnder  the  presidency  of 
Sir  Edward  Poynings,  then  Lord  Deputy,  and  passed  some  very  important 
statutes.  By  one  ^  these,  afterwards  called  "  Foyninff's  Law,"  effectual 
provision  was  made  for  maintaining  the  ascendancy  of  England  over  the 
legislature  of  Ireland,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  re- 
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strtcted  to  the  mere  acceptance  or  rejection  of  bilk  approved  or  modified 
by  the  English  government. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  spirit  of  insurrection  broke  out 
in  a  formidable  shape.  The  chief  authority  had  previously  been  exercised 
for  a  lengthened  period  by  the  rival  families  of  the  Fitzgeralds  and  But- 
lers, whose  heads  were  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Ormond.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  reformed  doctrines  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  which 
was  efiected  with  equal  violence  and  contempt  for  those  within  and 
without  the  English  pale,  brought  a  new  element  of  discord  into  Ire- 
land. The  native  Irish  were  devoted  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Their  hostility  to  the  new  doctrines  did  not,  however,  display  itself  openly 
during  the  reign  of  Henry,  nor  in  that  of  his  Protestant  successor,  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  but  it  broke  out  in  unrestrained  fury  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  Ul- 
ster was  at  about  this  time  divided  into  counties,  and  planted  with  numerous 
bodies  of  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
improvement  of  that  province,  and  gave  it  a  distinctive  character.  The 
reign  of  James  I.^and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Charles  I.,  formed  a  peri- 
od of  undisturbed  tranquillity.  But  the  disputes  between  the  latter  and  the 
English  Parliament,  afforded  the  Irish  a  flattering,  though  fallacious  pros- 
pect of  regaining  their  independence,  and  re-establishing  their  religion. 
To  effect  their  object,  an  insurrection  was  secretly  organized,  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  embracing  not  only  the  native  Irish,  but  many  Roman 
Catholic  families  of  English  descent.  This  formidable  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  1641.  The  most  horrible  excesses  were  committed  by  the  con- 
spirators, which  were  sometimes  fearfully  retaliated  ;  and  the  country  con- 
tinued to  be  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  until  1649,  when  Crom- 
well appeared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  well  disciplined  and  poweriiil 
army.  Having  taken  Drogheda  by  storm,  he  delivered  it  up  to  military  ex- 
ecution ;  and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  fate  of  that  city,  that 
almost  all  the  strongholds  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Catholics  soon 
afier  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  English  supremacy  was,  for  the  first  time, 
established  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 

Afler  this  tremendous  visitation,  Ireland  continued  tranquil,  and  began 
to  advance  considerably  in  prosperity,  until  the  events  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  1688  again  made  it  the  theatre  of  fresh  and  sanguinary  con- 
tests. Afler  the  flight  of  James  II.  from  England,  he  landed  with  a  view 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arais 
by  the  Catholics ;  and  having  brought  with  him  from  France  a  number  of 
experienced  troops  and  officers,  partly  Irish  and  partly  French,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  But  he  was  without  the  talents 
necessary  to  insure  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1690,  gained  by  William  III.,  turned  the  scale  com- 
pletely in  favor  of  the  latter;  and  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1691,  when  the  British,  under  Ginkell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Athlone, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  troops  of  James  II.,  commanded  by 
St.  Ruth,  who  fell  in  the  action,  was  the  last  great  effbrt  made  by  the 
Irish  to  achieve  their  independence.  The  remains  of  the  Irish  forces, 
having  retreated  to  Limerick,  capitulated  under  conditions  embodied  in 
the  treaty  signed  at  that  place.  By  the  total  reduction  of  Ireland  in  1691, 
the  ruin  of  the  native  Irish,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  too,  of  the  first  races 
of  the  English,  was  completely  accomplished. 

The  confiscations  which  followed  Cromwell's  success  were  upon  so  vast 
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a  scale,  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  soil  of  the  island  was  transferred  to 
new  proprietors,  either  parliamentarj  soldiers  or  speculators,  called  ad- 
venturers, who  had  advanced  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  There  being 
no  longer  any  means  of  rising,  nor  even  security  at  home,  the  aspiring 
Catholic  youtb  sought  employment  and  distinction  in  the  service  of  France, 
which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  drew  large  supplies  of  recruits  from  Ire- 
land. But  the  penal  code  failed  to  effect  its  object ;  and,  instead  of  being 
exterminated,  the  Catholics  gradually  acquired  a  still  greater  numerical 
superiority.  At  length,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the 
rigor  of  the  code  began  to  be  abated,  and  the  Catholics  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  fercB  natura. 

One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  Irish  history  is  that  connected  with 
the  embodying  of  the  volunteers  in  1762,  and  the  revolution,  which  was 
soon  after  effected  in  the  constitution  of  Ireland.  The  difficulties  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  then  involved  having  occasioned  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  Ireland,  rumors  were  propagated  of  an  invasion  of  the  island 
by  the  French ;  and  to  meet  this  contingency,  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
took  up  arms  and  formed  themselves  into  volunteer  corp««  These  bodies 
soon  biecame  sensible  of  their  strength,  and  having  appointed  delegates 
and  concerted  measures,  they  proceeded  to  set  about  reforming  the  con- 
stitution. In  this  view  they  published  declarations,  to  the  effect  that  Ire- 
land  was  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and  that  no  power  on  earth, 
except  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  could  legally  enact 
laws  to  bind  Irishmen.  But,  Great  Britain  being  then  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate contest  with  her  American  colonies,  and  with  almost  all  the  great 
European  powers,  prudently  made  the  concession  demanded  by  the  Irish 
volunteers,  and  the  independence  of  Ireland  was  proclaimed  amid  the  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  popular  rejoicing.  But  this  independence 
was  apparent  only.  The  wretched  state  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the 
venality  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  rendered  it  extremely  easy  for  any  British 
ministry  to  secure  a  majority  in  that  assembly.  The  consequent  disap- 
pointment of  the  Irish  patriots,  and  the  hopes  inspired  by  the  French  revo- 
lution, induced  the  rebellion  of  1798  ;  which  was  not  suppressed  without 
a  repetition  of  the  former  scenes  of  devastation  and  bloodshed.  The 
British  government  at  length  determined  to  effect  a  legislative  union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  suppress  the  separate  legislature 
of  the  latter.  This  measure,  notwithstanding  strenuous  opposition,  was 
consummated,  and  took  effisct  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  give  a  geographical  description  of  the  island. 

Ireland  covers  a  sur&ce  of  31,874  square  miles ;  being  as  large  as  the 
five  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  level,  intersected  with  low  hills,  and 
with  mountain  ranges  on  its  coast.  She  has  fourteen  bays  which  will  hold 
and  navigate  the  largest  men-of-war,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  for  the  larger 
class  of  merchant  vessels.  Her  coasts  abound  with  fish  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. She  has  nearly  two  hundred  rivers,  swarming  with  cod,  mackerel, 
salmon,  shad,  herring,  and  other  varieties  of  the  finny  tribes.  There  are 
also  large  beds  of  oysters,  which  yield  valuable  returns  when  properly 
fished.  Whales  are  also  met  with  in  the  Irish  sea.  Her  agricultund 
productions  amount  to  $200,000,000  annually,  produced  from  14,603,473 
acres  of  land.    She  has  large  and  beautiful  lakes — one,  her  world*re- 
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nowned  Lough  Neagfa,  has  a  surfiu^  of  49,760  acres.  She  is  rich  is 
her  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper.  In  1645,  though  yet  in  their  infiuicj, 
they  employed  nearly  4,000  men,  and  yielded  more  thai^  80,000  tons  of 
the  richest  ore.  Some  of  the  coal  strata  equal,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  any  in  the  British  dominions.  Nor  need  her  5,000,000  acres  of 
turf-bog  be  a  waste,  for,  by  its  judicious  use  alone,  she  can  make  as  fine 
a  quality  of  iron  as  Enghind  has  ever  produced.  Her  centre,  for  nearly 
150  miles  square,  is  a  soil  resting  upon  the  best  limestone.  The  residue  of 
her  soil  has  the  finest  basis — granite,  clay,  basalt,  and  trap.  Some  parts 
of  the  island  exhibit  the  richest  loam  ever  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  and 
the  rich  pastures  and  heavy  crops,  which  are  everywhere  raised,  even 
with  the  most  wretched  culture,  attests  its  extraordinary  fertility.  Thirteen 
out  of  twenty  millions  of  acres,  consist  of  arable  land ;  and  of  its  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants,  five  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Its  natural  re- 
sources of  every  kind,  its  climate,  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
are  all  unsurpassed  by  any  other  part  of  central  Europe.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  its  exports,  firom  the  fiict,  that  thirteen  skip$ 
arrived  in  one  day  (Sd  of  April  last)  at  London,  firom  diflerent  ports  of 
Ireland,  laden  with  oats,  wheat,  pork,  and  other  productions  of  that  island. 
The  exports  of  grain  (chiefly  oats)  in  1838,  when  it  had  reached  its  max- 
imum, was  3,474,000  quarters.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  considerable 
fidling  ofi*,  but  it  is  still  upwards  of  2,000,000  quarters  annually.  Her  ex- 
ports of  linen  exceed,  annually,  70,000,000  yards.  Over  600,000  head  of 
cattle  are  annually  exported  to  England  and  the  continent.  The  total 
value  of  all  her  exports,  annually,  is  estimated  to  be  upwards  ei 
•100,000,000 ;  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  most  fertile  parts  of  the  island  are  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Ul- 
ster, which  are  principally  settled  by  people  of  English  and  Scotch  de- 
scent. Munster  and  Connaught  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bog 
and  unimproved  land,  and  the  inhabitants  speak  principally  the  Iri^ 
language ;  whilst  in  Leinster,  nothmg  is  heard  but  the  English,  and  in 
Ulster,  the  Scotch  dialect 

The  vast  extent  of  some  of  the  estates  in  Ireland  ofiers  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  potato-patches.  The  territoxy 
of  the  city  of  Belfast,  containing  a  population  of  60,000,  is  the  proper^ 
of  a  single  indimduaL  There  is  no  country  in  Europe,  where  the  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil  have  so  little  interest  in  the  land  which  they  culti- 
vate as  in  Ireland.  In  that  island  there  are  single  estates  more  extensive 
than  German  principalities,  with  farms  (if  such  an  expression  can  be 
applied)  not  larger  than  many  of  the  parks  or  squares  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  or  of  the  small  enclosures  called  "training-fields"  in  New 
England.  In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  out  of  3,400  holdings,  there  are 
280  of  less  than  an  acre,  and  1,056  of  more  than  one,  but  less  than  five. 
Few  farms  exceed  the  size  of  40  acres,  the  majority  being  about  ^ve 
acres,  and  varying  fix)m  five  to  ten  and  fifteen  acres.  Drainage,  though 
the  most  essential  of  all  improvements,  is  all  but  unknown  in  the  greater 
number  of  Irish  farms.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bam  is  hardly  known  among 
the  small  occupiers  ;  and  the  grain  is  not  unfrequently  thrashed  on  the 
public  roads,  which  serve  as  barn-floors.  About  four-fiflhs  of  the  soil 
having  been  forfeited  under  Cromwell  and  William  III.,  and  bestowed  up- 
on English  noblemen,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  absenteeism,  and  the  con- 
sequent creatimi  of  the  class  called  "  middlemen*^  and  fortnerthip  tenmra. 
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A  system  which  has  received  the  name  of  ^'  oon'Ocre"  is  very  prevalent 
Id  some  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  Connaught.  By  con-acre  is 
meant  a  pernicious  system  of  letting  to  the  peasantry,  by  the  landlords 
and  large  proprietors  of  &rms,  small  slips  of  land  varying  from  a  perch  to 
half  an  acre,  for  a  single  season,  to  be  planted  with  potatoes  or  cropped. 
Potatoes  are  invariably  planted  on  con-acre  ground,  and  afterwards  it  is 
usual  to  take  from  it  successive  crops  of  grain,  till  it  is  entirely  exhausted, 
and  then  it  is  left  to  be  recovered  by  the  vis  medicatrix  natures.  When- 
ever the  crop  falls  short,  as  frequently  happens,  the  cottiers  are  reduced  to 
the  extreme  of  distress,  as  they  cannot  remove  any,  the  least  portion  of  the 
crop,  until  the  rent  is  paid.  It  is  their  miserable  system  of  agricuUure 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore,  is  irresistible,  that  the  condition  of  Irish  agriculture,  the  miserable 
device  of  middlemen,  the  habit  of  under-letting,  the  con-acre  system  with 
its  oppressive  results,  the  perpetual  depression  of  the  cottier  tenant  to  the 
point  just  above  starvation  mark,  the  obstacles  that  oppose  themselves  to 
improvement  everywhere,  the  all  but  impossibility  of  peaceable  ejection, 
the  irregularity  with  which  rents  are  paid,  the  universal  poverty,  discon- 
tent, and  crime— «ll  these  are  but  the  natural  efiects  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  social  machine  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  out  of  Ireland,  and  for  < 
a  parallel  to  which  we  vainly  look  in  the  pages  of  history.  Is  there  any- 
thing  in  the  physical  conformation  of  an  Irishman's  body,  or  in  the  natural 
adjustment  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  which  should  hinder  him  from  be- 
coming like  his  English  neighbor,  an  industrious,  peaceable,  and  intelli- 
gent member  of  society  ?  Surely  tiiere  is  not.  Ireland  is  in  the  wretched 
state  we  find  her  in,  because  Great  Britain  is  trying  to  govern  her  on  a 
principle  which  is  quite  inapplicable  to  her  case.  Ireland  is  not  fit  for  the 
English  constitution  either  in  the  main  or  in  its  details.  In  Ireland,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  fabric — the  union  of  Church  and  State,  which 
England  is  so  proud  of— is  worse  than  a  mockery.  There  is  no  union — 
there  can  be  no  union — so  long  as  the  English  constitution  is  interposed, 
in  Ireland,  between  the  church  of  the  Iri^  people  and  the  body  politic. 
The  established  church  in  Ireland  is  the  church  of  a  miserable  minority. 
It  exercises  no  kindly  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  masses.  So  far  from 
being  a  source  of  strength  to  the  government,  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  its 
weakness.  Considered  as  a  state-engine,  it  is  worse  than  useless ;  it  is 
positively  mischievous* 

Again :  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  classes  of  persons 
who  enjoy  it ;  the  municipal  rights  whidi  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs  ex- 
ercise ;  the  formalities  of  kiw  processes ;  the  tenderness  which  the  law  ex- 
hibits for  men's  persons  and  rights ;  the  trial  by  jury  itself  paUadium 
though  it  be  of  an  Englishman's  liberties,  are  as  little  suited  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  Irish,  as  to  a  horde  of  Bedouin  Arabs  or  a  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans. There  is  an  influence  in  Ireland,  which,  being  altogether  opposed 
to  the  established  order  of  things,  converts  these  instruments  of  solid  good 
into  instruments  of  fiightful  evil.  Not  one  Irish  voter  out  of  ten  throws 
his  vote  except  at  the  dictation  of  parties,  to  whom  the  constitution  under 
which  they  live  is  detestable.  It  is  not,  however,  in  these  rejects  alone 
that  the  absolute  unfitness  of  English  institutions  to  a  people  circum- 
stanced as  the  Irish  are,  in  regard  to  their  social  arrangements,  is  made 
manifest.  Though,  in  both  countries,  the  letter  of  the  law  holds  all  men 
to  be  equal,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  confers  upon  the  English  gentry 
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and  clergy — at  all  events  in  the  rural  districts — a  sort  of  paternal  guar- 
dianship over  their  poorer  neighbors,  of  which  the  Irish  know  nothing. 
It  is  from  the  English  squire  that  the  cottager  looks  for  the  trifling  indul- 
gences of  which  he  may  stand  in  need,  for  the  repair  of  his  dwelling,  or 
the  accommodation  of  a  little  garden  ground,  and  rarely  indeed  are  they 
refused  him.  Yet  he  seldom  thinks  of  applying  to  the  s^ire.  He  goes 
to  the  vicar,  tells  his  tale  to  him,  and  comes  away  satisfied  that  he  has 
found  in  him  a  willing  and  efficient  advocate.  But  not  so  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  cottier  and  Irish  squire  seldom  meet.  The  latter  is  an  absentee,  or 
if  not,  he  is  a  Protestant ;  and  in  either  case  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
Popish  priest,  who,  by-the-by,  is  seldom  too  warmly  attached  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  landlord,  unless  the  latter  is  content  to  play,  in  all  respects,  se- 
cond fiddle  to  his  reverence.  And  as  to  the  steward  and  extensive  occu- 
pier, the  one  being  regarded  as  the  cottier's  inveterate  foe,  and  feeling 
that,  by  the  cottier,  he  is  so  regarded,  he  keeps  out  of  the  way  as  much  as 
he  can  ;  while  the  other  may  hurt  and  oppress  his  laborer,  l>ut  seldom  has 
it  in  his  power  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  All  the  paternal  authority  and  su- 
perintendence, therefore,  which  is  afiTorded  by  the  higher  to  the  lower 
classes  in  an  English  agricultural  parish,  and  which  work  such  excellent 
efifects  upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  English  peasantry,  are 
wanting  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  seldom  a  resident  squire  ;  where,  if 
there  be  a  parson,  he  is  not  in  the  peasant's  confidence.  Ireland  is,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  an  agricultural  country.  We  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  habits  of  an  agriculturist's  life  tend  to  develop  the  social  vir- 
tues ;  to  keep  him  simple  in  his  tastes,  pure  in  his  religious  principles, 
quiet  in  his  deportment,  moderate  in  his  very  wishes — and  everywhere  it 
is  so,  except  in  Ireland.  There  is  not  a  happier  or  a  more  virtuous  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  paysans  of  France.  Vice  there  may 
be  in  the  great  cities,  but  the  country  places  are  the  seat  of  as  much  con- 
tentment and  as  perfect  innocence  as  you  will  find  among  the  dwelling- 
places  of  men.  But  in  Ireland  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Irish  towns,  es- 
pecially the  larger  ones,  are  generally  quiet  enough.  The  agricultural 
districts  of  Ireland  are  in  a  state  of  universal  disturbance.  How  is  the  ex- 
traordinary  fact  to  bo  accounted  for  1  "  Because  Ireland,"  says  one,  "  is 
made  up  of  two  nations." — "Because  there  is  no  resident  gentry  in  the 
districts  where  they  are  most  needed,"  exclaims  another. — '*  Because  you 
persist  in  keeping  up  an  established  church,"  insists  a  third. — "  Because 
the  legislative  union,"  declares  the  repealer,  "  has  destroyed  Irish  com- 
merce,  increased  Irish  absenteeism,  accumulated  burdens  on  Irish  indus- 
tiy,  and  shackled  Irish  freedom."  The  existence  of  two  races  is  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  much  heart-burning  ;  but  there  it  is,  and  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
it  for  many  generations  to  come.  Again,  Ireland  is  not  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  absenteeism  prevails.  In  France,  not  one  great  land- 
holder in  ten  lives  upon  his  estate.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Belgium.  They  leave  them  to  be  leased  out  in  chanceries. 
Yet  the  people  of  those  countries  are  contented,  comfortable,  and  happy. 
Before  Ireland  can  be  lifled  from  the  miserable  state  to  which  she  has  fidl- 
en,  she  must  undergo  a  social  and  moral  discipline,  such  as  has  never  yet 
been  applied  to  her.  All  that  can  be  desired  is  tranquillity,  comfort,  and 
order,  and  a  better  moral  life  for  the  Irishman ;  and  any  means  which  bkl 
&ir  to  produce  these  effects,  will  be  hailed  by  every  Christian  and  patriotic 
man  with  exultation  and  rejoicing. 
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Bot  it  is  time  that  this  article  was  brought  to  a  close.  We  shall  but 
briefly  allude  to  the  famine,  with  the  horrible  details  of  which  our  readers 
are  already  somewhat  familiar.  Heaven  grant  that  Ireland  may  not  again 
be  visited  with  so  tremendous  an  affliction.  It  was  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  that  upwards  of  one  million 
of  human  beings  died  from  the  effects  of  famine  in  that  island.  On  the 
first  of  November,  1845,  it  was  discovered  that  the  potato  crop  had  so  &r 
failed,  that  without  foreign  aid  great  distress  would  follow  in  the  first  six  or 
seven  months  of  '46.  So  intense  became  the  pressure  of  want  in  January 
of  that  year,  that  a  circular  was  issued,  calling  a  national  meeting  of  all 
the  peers,  members  of  Parliament,  and  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  to 
meet  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  on  the  14th  January,  to  devise  measures 
of  both  temporary  and  permanent  relief.  It  was  attended  by  upwards  of 
six  hundred  peers,  members  of  Parliament,  and  landed  proprietors,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  was  present  and  en- 
tered warmly  into  the  debate,  and  among  other  remarks,  said — 

'^  That  he  would  not  enter  into  the  details  of  particular  provinces  and 
localities  ;  but  a  frightful  flood  of  horror  and  starvation  pours  over  the  land 
for  the  want  of  food.  O  !  what  memorable  instances  of  self-devotion  have 
not  the  people  of  Ireland  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion.  Am  I  not 
proud  of  the  memory  of  my  poor  countryman,  who,  going  fourteen  miles  to 
get  labor,  spending  two  days  at  that  labor,  earning  enough  to  buy  a  stone 
and  a  half  of  meal  for  his  family,  brought  it  home  untouched  anduntasted, 
and  fell  down  dead  at  the  door  of  his  own  house  from  absolute  inanition." 
On  the  30th  November,  1846,  the  Society  of  Friends,  Dublin,  despatch- 
ed a  committee,  on  that  day,  on  a  tour  of  investigation  through  the  West- 
ern districts  of  Ireland.  They  found  the  poor-houses  crowded  to  excess  ; 
the  inmates  excessively  flhhy,  and  great  numbers,  even  females,  almost 
destitute  of  clothing;  fever  and  dysentery  making  awful  ravages,  especial- 
ly among  the  newly  admitted,  who  were  often  found  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion  from  previous  deficiency  of  nourishment  and  use  of  unwhole- 
some food,  and  from  the  sad  fact,  too,  that  being  in  the  last  stage  of  dis- 
ease, they  pressed  into  those  houses,  not  for  medical  aid  or  food,  but  to  6b' 
tain  a  deognt  burial.  Mr.  Wm.  Foster,  of  that  committee,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  his  tour,  thus  writes  respecting  the  district  of  Skibbareen  : — 

"1  feel  persuaded,  from  what  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Creugh  told 
me,  that,  at  a  very  low  calculation,/i?e  thousand  will  perish  in  that  parish 
alone  within  three  months,  unless  aid  on  a  large  scale  be  sent  to  them. 
The  food  is  all  consumed.  They  lie  in  a  village  scattered  along  the 
coast,  with  a  large  barren  mountain  in  the  centre.  Unless  relieved — ^and 
it  will  even  now  come  too  late  to  many — they  must  perish  in  the  most 
awful  manner.  Half  an  acre  has  been  added  to  the  church-yard,  and 
two  men  employed  to  dig  graves  for  all  brought ;  for  the  bodies  were  left 
not  half  put  into  the  ground." 

But  enough.  The  sable  pall  of  famine  settled  alike  over  Ireland^s 
mountain  wilds,  her  sterile  shores,  her  beautiful  vales,  and  around  the 
shores  of  her  noble  rivers  and  poesy-breathing  lakes.  Even  the  Bibles  of 
the  suffering  cottiers,  the  most  sacred  and  last  possession  to  be  yielded  by 
man,  were  pledged  to  lengthen  out  an  existence  filled  only  by  sufiiering 
and  blank  despair. 

And  now,  in  closing,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fiiture  prospects  of  Ire- 
land ?     Daniel  O'Connell,  the  roaster  spirit  of  agitation,  has  departed,  to 
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render  an  account  to  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
bodj.  Tom  Steele,  his  immediate  coadjutor,  is  disabled,  both  mentally 
and  phjsicailj,  hj  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide-shaving  shattered  his 
nervous  system  by  his  fall  into  the  river,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by 
the  bystanders.  Mr.  O'Connell  undoubtedly  managed  the  power  which 
he  created  with  his  well-known  skill  and  discretion  ;  but  since  the  seep* 
tre  of  repeal  has  been  transferred  into  the  hands  of  his  successors,  the  real 
props  of  agitation  have  openly  assumed  the  position  which  they  have  long 
though  secretly  filled.  Every  step  which  the  British  government  ^as  yet 
taken,  has  only  led  Ireland  still  deeper  into  the  mire  of  social  disorder. 
They  repealed  the  Arms  act,  and  within  one  short  year  were  compelled  to 
pronounce  condemnation  on  their  own  imprudence.  On  the  18th  April 
last,  the  House  of  Commons*  by  a  vote  of  295  to  40,  passed  "  The  Crown 
and  Government  security  bill,"  after  a  warm  and  animated  discussicm,  de« 
daring  it  felony,  punishable  with  transportation  for  life,  or  imprisonment 
for  more  than  seven  years,  to  set  on  foot  proceedings  to  overthrow  the 
queen's  authority,  or  to  overawe  the  legislature,  or  to  invite  foreign  inva* 
sion.  On  the  other  hand,  Ireland's  inhabitants  are  arming  at  all  points, 
and  a  desperate  crisis  must  soon  ensue  in  the  aflairs  of  that  island. 

Would  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union,  if  effected  to-morrow,  be  of 
immediate  benefit  to  Ireland  7  We  reply,  that  U  tcotdd  twt»  At  least  one 
generation  ofmenmuvi  pass  off  the  sta[ge  in  Ireland  before  she  can  derive 
permanent  benefit  from  it  Education  must  be  more  extensively  difiused 
among  her  children.  She  must  subject  herself  to  a  severe  course  of  moral 
training.  She  must  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  property.  She  must 
learn  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  liberty — not  that  liberty  which  degen- 
erates into  licentiousness,  but  that  liberty  which  is  founded  upon  and  pro- 
tected by  LAW.  Then,  and  then  only,  may  we  expect  to  witness  the  reali- 
zation of  the  prophetic  wish  of  the  Sage  of  Quincy,  whose  funeral  knell 
still  lingers  in  his  country's  ear — 

"  Soon  may  she  stand  (Earth  !  Heaven !  give  cheers  !) 
An  IivDEFENDSiiT  State  amidst  her  peers." 

D.  K.  B. 


Aft.  U.— A  SAIISOAD  FE»H  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC: 

WHERB   SHALL  THB   BAILBOAD    BEGIN   ON  THB    ATLANTIC,   ANB  WBSBM 
SHALL  IT   END  ON  THB   PACIFIC? 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  laymg  before  our  readers  a  copy  of  an  un- 
published letter  of  M.  F.  Maurt,  Lieutenant  United  States  Navy,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Senator  in  Congress  firom  South 
Carolina.  It  accompanied  a  chart,  prepared  by  Lieut.  Maury  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  distinguished  statesman.  We  regret  that  the  size  of  the 
chart  (for  a  copy  ofwhich,  in  connection  with  the  letter,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  author)  compels  us  to  exclude  it  fi-om  the  pages  of 
our  Journal.  The  letter,  however,  embraces  many  valuable  statements 
and  well-considered  views,  that  cannot  fitil  of  eliciting  a  veiy  general  inter- 
est in  the  subject. 
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National  Obseryatort,  Washington^  March,  89, 1848. 

DsAK  Six  : — ^I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  jou,  as  jyu  requested  I 
would  do,  a  chart  showing  the  relative  distances  to  Monterey  and  the  Co- 
lumbia river  from  some  of  the  principal  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  I 
have  added  such  other  information  as,  in  my  judgment,  is  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  interesting  subject,  as  to  the  best  route  across  the  coun- 
try for  reaching,  by  railroad,  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  clearly  o(  the  opinion  that  a  railroad,  through  the  heart  of  the 
country  to  the  most  convenient  point  of  our  Pacific  coast,  is  greatly  more 
in  accordance  with  the  true  interests  of  the  United  States,  than  any  route 
by  canal  or  railroad  that  can  be  constructed  across  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  North  and  South  America. 

A  chief  value  of  a  railroad  or  canal  consists  in  its  collateral  advantages, 
so  to  "speak,  by  which  I  mean  the  advantages  which  the  countiy  and  the 
people,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  improvement,  derive  from  it;  such  as  the  in- 
creased value  of  land  and  property  of  various  kinds. 

The  increased  value  which  such  property  has  derived  from  the  railroads 
and  canals  in  the  United  States,  exceeds,  I  suppose,  the  original  cost  of 
the  works  themselves.  This,  therefore,  may  be  considered  a  permanent 
value  attached  to  property  of  our  fellow-ciUzens,  which  no  reverse  of  for- 
tune, no  enactment  of  laws,  nothing  but  a  destruction  of  the  works  them- 
selves,  can  ever  destroy. 

A  canal  between  the  two  continents  would  not  pass  through  the  United 
States  territory,  and  consequently  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would 
derive  no  such  collateral  advantages  from  it,  nor  her  statesmen  the  pre- 
rogative of  taxing  such  increased  value  for  the  revenues  of  the  country ; 
but  they  would  derive  them  abundantly  from  a  railroad  running  through 
the  heart  of  the  Union,  and  connecting  its  Atlantic  with  its  Pacific  ports. 

In  this  fact  is  included  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
favor  a  railroad  across  the  country,  in  preference  to  a  canal  out  of  the 
country,  for  connecting  the  two  oceans. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  :  Where  shall  the  railroad  begin  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  where  shall  it  end  on  the  Pacific  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  present  state  of  topographical  information  as  to  the 
several  routes  that  have  been  proposed  for  reaching  the  Pacific  by  rail- 
road,  is  not  sufficient  to  aflford  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question.  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  it,  therefore,  only  in  a  geographical  and  commercial  point 
of  view,  leaving  the  final  decision  of  the  question  for  hydrographers  and 
engineers  afler  they  shall  have  made  the  necessary  examinations  and 
surveys. 

If  we  continue  to  increase  our  tonnage  for  the  next  two  or  three  years 
at  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  two  or  three,  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States  will  then  exceed  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  commercial  su- 
premacy of  the  seas  will  be  ours,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  business  of  fetch- 
ing and  carrying  is  concerned. 

If  you  will  examine  the  accompanying  chart,  you  will  observe  that  I 
have  drawn,  geographically,  the  dividing  line  of  commerce  between  Eng. 
land  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States.  Any  point  in  this  line  is 
equidistant  from  us  and  firom  England  ;  consequently  England  is  nearer 
to  all  places,  including  the  ports  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Afl 
rica  north  of  the  equator,  which  are  to  the  east  of  that  dividing  line,  and 
geographically  speaking,  therefore,  can  meet  us  on  that  side  of  it  with  ai* 
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vantage  ;  whereas  all  places  on  this  side  of  that  line,  including  her  Ameri- 
can colonies,  (he  West  Indies,  and  the  States  of  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
ca as  far  as  the  equator,  are,  geographically^  more  favorably  situated  lor 
commerce  with  the  United  States  than  with  England. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  this  dividing  line  crosses  the  equator  at  what 
may  be  considered  the  great  thoroughfare  of  vessels  trading  to  the  south 
of  it,  whether  they  be  English  or  American,  or  whether  they  be  bound 
around  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  winds  are  such  as 
to  make  this  the  common  and  best  place  of  crossing  for  all  such  vessels. 

Consequently,  geographically  speaking,  the  ports  of  Brazil,  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  are  as  convenient  to  the  Atlantic 
States  of  the  Union  as  they  are  to  England  ;  and  the  merchandise  of  the 
two  countries  may  be  said  to  meet  there  precisely  on  equal  terms. 

Hitherto,  the  great  channels  of  trade  have  led  to  Europe ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  the  position  of  England  is  much  more  central  than  that  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  Europe,  (the  vessels  of  the  former  ma- 
king, in  a  week,  voyages  which  it  takes  ours  months  to  accomplish,)  we 
have,  under  these  disadvantages,  never  ceased  to  gain  on  our  competitor, 
and  are  now  about  to  pass  her,  with  our  ships,  in  the  commercial  race. 

The  coasts  of  Oregon  and  California  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  en- 
ergy of  American  enterprise,  and  are  fast  filling  up  with  our  citizens. 
Where  they  go,  there  commerce  will  come.  The  peopling  of  these  coasts 
will  greatly  enlarge  the  commercial  limits  of  the  United  States  ;  extend- 
ing them  from  lines  into  a  greatly  elongated  ellipse  with  its  conjugate 
centres,  one  on  the  Pacific,  the  other  on  the  Atlantic. 

Having  determined  what  port  on  the  Pacific  ofiTers  the  most  advantages 
for  the  commercial  focus  there,  it  will  then  be  easy  to  project  the  major 
axis  of  this  new  commercial  curve  ;  for  the  line  across  the  country  which 
joins  these  two  centres,  will  show,  geographically,  the  best  route  for  a 
railroad  between  the  two  oceans. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  places  that  are  not  on  the  equator, 
or  in  the  same  longitude,  is  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  included  between 
them  ;  and  this  arc  appears  on  the  chart  as  a  curve.  I  have  drawn  such 
curves  on  the  chart,  and  called  them  great  circle  routes,  because  they 
show  the  route  by  which  a  traveller  may  go  from  place  to  place  by  ac- 
complishing the  smallest  number  of  miles  possible,  supposing  he  could  fol- 
low a  line  through  the  air. 

You  will  observe  that  the  great  circle,  which  shows  the  shortest  navi- 
gable  route  between  Chili,  all  the  ports  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  passes  so  near  to  Monterey,  that  if  a  steamer  bound  from 
Chili  to  Shanghae,  in  China,  were  to  pursue  the  shortest  route  which  it  is 
possible  to  go,  she  would  make  Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  Lower  California,  and 
might  touch  at  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or  San  Francisco,  by  going  less  than 
100  miles  out  of  her  way. 

But  if  the  point  of  departure  were  Panama,  then  it  would  be  1,000  miles 
nearer  to  take  the  great  circle  via  California,  than  to  follow  the  straight 
compass  course  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Monterey  or  San  Francisco,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  great 
half-way  house  on  the  commercial  road  between  Pacific  America  and  the 
Indies  ;  and  this  route  as  the  commercial  circle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Astoria,  in  Oregon,  occupies  by  no  means  soch 
a  central  position  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  work!. 
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The  line,  commencing  on  the  Pacific  coast  midway  between  Monterey 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  drawn,  to  Philadelphia,  I  have 
called  the  dividing  line  of  travel  between  Monterey  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  It  is  so  drawn  through  the  country,  that  any  given  point  on  it 
is  equidistant  from  those  two  places,  so  that  a  traveller  who  starts  from  any 
point  to  the  south  of  this  line  is  nearer  to  Monterey  ;  but  if  he  start  from  a 
point  to  the  north  of  it,  he  is  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

TABLE  OF  DISTAlfCBS  FROM  THE  IlfOUSH  CHAinfBL. 

To  Boeton  (shortest  navigable  distance  for  steamera) jniles    3,670 

Boston,  via  Albany  and  Uie  lakes,  to  Chicago. 1,000 

Chicago,  by  an  air  line,  to  Columbia  river 1,650 

Total •. 5,320 

From  English  Channel,  via  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  Monterey 5,100 

"    English  Channel  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  (by  water) ■. 3,360 

"    Charleston  to  Memphis  (railroad) 510 

«*    Memphis  to  Monterey  (airline) 1,500 

Total 5,370 

It  thus  appears  that  Monterey  is  quite  as  central  to  the  European  travel 
as  is  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  this  advantage,  however  :  the  lakes 
are  frozen  up  half  the  year,  when  the  Columbia  route  is  impassible  ; 
whereas  if  the  travel  from  Europe  come  as  &r  south  as  Philadelphia,  Mon* 
terey  then  is  the  most  convenient  port.  In  truth,  Chicago  is  quite  as  near 
to  Monterey  as  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

While  Monterey  is,  therefore,  altogether  as  convenient  a  halting-placb 
as  the  Columbia  river  for  travellers  from  any  part  of  Europe  to  China,  it 
has  decidedly  the  advantage  with  regard  to  the  travel  from  three-fourths 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  from  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  and  even  from 
the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America. 

Were  a  railroad  constructed  from  Memphis  to  Monterey,  passengers 
from  Chili,  Peru,  &c.,  on  arriving  at  Panama,  would,  instead  of  continuing 
on  in  the  Pacific  to  Califbmia,  save  two  or  three  days  by  crossing  over  to 
Chagres,  taking  a  steamer  thence  to  New  Orleans,  and  up  the  river  to  the 
Memphis  and  Monterey  railroad,  and  so  across  the  country. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  route  to  China,  via  Charleston  or  New 
Ojleans,  to  Memphis,  and  thence  to  Monterey,  would,  for  all  the  travel  to 
the  south  of  us,  be  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  than  the  route  up  to  Chicay^ 
and  thence  to  the  Columbia  river  ;  nearer  for  most  of  the  States  of  the  c     •'^ 
federacy,  and  as  near  for  the  rest. 

The  harbors  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey  are  good,  and  easy    ^  . 
gross  and  egress.     The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  difficult  both        -  i°' 
gross  and  egress.     In  1846  Lieut.  Howison,  one  of  the  most  acco   J^?,  ^l 
seamen  in  the  navy,  was  wrecked  in  attempting  to  get  to  ser     J.  "   ^ 
river.     He  chartered  another  vessel  for  himself  and  crew  to  g  J^.    ^ 
rey,  600  miles ;  and  though  in  sight  of  the  open  sea,  and  dra'  j^     ^^.    ?  f ' 
feet  of  water,  he  was  detained  there  sixty-two  days,  waitir  ^  for  ««    ^'g"' 
tunity  to  cross  the  bar.    He  ^s  wrecked  where  the  Eip'  ^^g  Eip^lTon 
found  water  enough  to  float  a  74.*  *      j^-^iwu 

•  "  The  Cadboro'  anchored  in  Baker's  Bay  (moath  of  the  C  «i_~ki.  j™  %  xt        T" 
17, 1846,  where  we  remained  pent  up  by  adreise  winds  and  ,  i^^"^'  OT*^b2 
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Vessels  in  distress  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  have  been  baffled 
in  their  attempts  to  enter,  and  finally,  after  sundry  trials,  have  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  run  down  to  the  ports  of  California,  where  they  are 
sure  of  getting  an  anchorage. 

The  railroad  to  the  Pacific  should  terminate  at  that  port  which  presents 
the  most  advantages  for  our  future  dock-yard  and  great  naval  station  on  the 
Pacific.  That  port  is  not  the  Columbia  river,  for  the  reasons  just  stated. 
Moreover,  the  mouth  of  that  river  will  be  overlooked  by  the  English  fitwn 
the  excellent  ports  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  While 
our  crippled  vessels  should  be  standing  ofiT  and  on,  waiting  to  get  in,  they 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  inferior  British  ciiiisers,  which  in  safety  coukl 
watch  their  movements  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca.* 

Monterey  and  San  Francisco  are  beyond  the  reach  of  such  surveillance ; 
moreover,  they  are  in  a  better  climate,  and  are  mklway  our  line  Pacific 
coast.  They  are  in  a  most  commanding  position.  During  the  naval  op- 
erations in  the  Pacific  against  Mexico,  our  men-of-war  beat  out  of  the  har- 
bor of  San  Francisco  in  a  gale  of  wind,  so  easy  is  it  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  harbors  of  California  are  convenient  for,  and  are  even  now  visited 
by,  our  whalemen.  Columbia  river  is  not.  There  is  a  fleet  in  the  Pa- 
cific of  300  vessels,  engaged  in  this  business,  manned  by  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand of  the  best  seamen  of  America. 

In  money  and  in  kind  they  expend,  annually,  among  the  islands  and  ports 
of  the  Pacific,  not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars.  The  facilities  which  a 
railroad  to  California  would  ofier  in  enabling  them  to  overhaul,  refit,  and 
communicate  with  friends  and  owners  in  New  England,  would  attract  this 
whole  fleet  there  ;  and  this  vast  amount  of  money  would  be  expended  in 
our  own  country  and  among  our  own  citizens,  instead  of  being  disbursed, 

until  the  18th  January.  Her  master,  an  old  seaman,  had  been  navigating  this  coast  and 
river  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  his  vessel  drew  but  eight  feet  water ;  yet  in  this  long 
interval  of  sixty-two  days  he  could  find  no  opportunity  of  getting  to  sea  safely.  This  is, 
in  itself,  a  commentary  upon  the  dangerous  character  of  the  navigation  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia."— J?e/w<  of  Lieut  Niel  M.  Howiaan,  U.  S.  N.,  Hoxtw  of  JReps.^  30lA 
Congress^  Xst  Session,  Mis.  No.  29. 

**  1  lay  at  anchor  in  Baker's  Bay,  some  three  hundred  yards  inside  the  Cape,  finom  No- 
vember 17,  1846,  until  January  18, 1847;  and  although  we  were  unfortunately  destitute 
of  barometer  and  thermometer,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing,  during  these  two 
winter  months,  the  wind  and  weather.  The  heavens  were  almost  8lwa>'s  overcast ;  the 
wind  would  spring  up  moderately  at  east,  haul,  within  four  hours,  to  south-east,  increas- 
ing in  force  and  attended  with  rain.  It  would  continue  at  this  point  some  twenty  boon, 
end  shift  suddenly  in  a  hail  storm  to  south-west ;  whence,  hauling  westwardly  and  blow- 
ing heavy,  accompanied  with  hail  and  sleet,  it  would  give  us  a  continuance  of  bad  weather 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  force  the  enonnous  Pacific  swell  to  break  upon  the  shore  with 
terrific  violence,  tossing  its  spray  over  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
high.  A  day  of  moderate  weather,  with  the  wind  south-east,  might  succeed  this ;  but 
before  the  sea  on  the  bar  would  have  sufficiently  gone  down  to  render  it  passable,  a  re- 
newal of  the  south-easter  would  begin,  and  go  on  around  the  compass  as  before.**— /(. 

*  "  A  yery  snug  harbor  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  sounded  out  and  taken  poeeesoon 
of  by  the  Hadson's  Bay  Company  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  Vancouver's  Island.  They 
have  named  h  Victoria,  and  it  is  destined  to  become  the  most  important  British  sea-^port 
corUigvous  to  our  territory.  Eighteen  feet  water  can  be  carried  into  its  inmost  recedes, 
which  is  a  fine  large  basin.  There  is,  besides,  pretty  good  anchorage  for  frigates  outside 
the  basin.  The  company  are  making  this  their  principal  shipping  port ;  depositing,  by 
means  of  small  craft,  during  the  summer,  all  their  furs  and  other  articles  for  the  English 
market  at  this  place,  which  is  safe  for  their  large  ships  to  enter  during  the  winter  seasoa 
They  no  longer  perrmt  them  to  come  into  the  Colu$nbia  between  November  and  MareL" 
— JUmO*  Howison^e  Report 
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broaikast  as  it  now  is,  over  that  wide  ocean.  As  long  as  there  are  break- 
ers and  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  there  can  be  in  that  harbor 
no  attraction  for  our  whale  ships. 

The  coast  of  California  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  whale.  Thej 
come  there  to  breed. 

The  chart  has  two  small  circles  of  a  radius  of  S,000  miles  each  :  one 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  a  centre,  the  other  from  Mon- 
terey. The  latter,  from  its  facilities  of  ingress  or  egress,  is  in  a  geograph- 
ical position  to  command  the  trade  with  all  places  within  these  circles,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  ports  of  British  and  Russian  America.  For  six  months 
of  the  year,  the  difficulties  in  crossing  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  would  place 
these  places  nearer  to  the  ports  of  California  by  days,  if  not  by  weeks  and 
months. 

The  chart  also  exhibits  the  geographical  dividing  lines  of  travel  and 
of  commerce.  The  broken  line,  through  the  island  of  Japan,  shows  the 
dividing  line  of  travel  from  London,  by  the  overland  route,  to  India,  and 
from  London  through  the  United  States,  by  railroad  from  Charleston  via 
Memphis,  to  Monterey.  The  nearest  route  to  London,  from  all  places  to 
the  east  of  this  line,  is  through  the  United  States ;  but  from  all  places  to 
the  west  of  it,  the  nearest  route  is  through  the  Red  Sea  and  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  These  lines,  as  before  stated,  are  all  drawn  without  re- 
gard to  time.  They  are  mere  geographical  lines,  intended  to  represent 
distance  in  nautical  miles.  Were  the  railroad  across  the  country  comple- 
ted, and  the  lines  drawn  with  regard  to  time,  they  might  probably  be  ex- 
tended a  thousand  miles  or  two  further  to  the  westward  ;  for  much  of  the 
distance  to  be  overcome  by  the  overland  route  is  by  water,  and  there  is 
much  less  railroad  travelling  by  that  route  than  there  would  be  by  a  rail- 
road across  the  United  States. 

A  passenger  can  accomplish  as  many  miles  in  two  days  by  railroad  as 
he  can  in  a  week  by  water. 

The  other  broken  line  shows  the  dividing  line  of  travel  between  Lon- 
don via  the  overland  route,  and  this  part  of  the  country  via  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  railroad. 

The  continuous  and  most  westerly  line  shows  the  dividing  line  of  com- 
merce between  England,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  Pacific  ports  on  the 
other,  supposing  the  English  ships  to  pass,  as  they  have  to  do,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

This  line  exhibits  many  interesting  facts,  consequences,  and  significa- 
tions. Among  them,  it  shows  that  the  United  States  are  now  in  a  position 
which  will  soon  enable  them,  geographically^  to  command  the  trade  of  the 
entire  east ;  and  that,  commercially  speaking,  our  country  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  occupies  a  position  for  trade  and  traffic  with 
them  which  no  nation  that  ever  existed  has  held. 

Hitherto  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Europe  and  the  West  Indies, 
the  ships  of  the  two  great  competitors  on  the  ocean  have  met  on  barely 
equal  terms.  An  American  and  a  British  ship  met  in  India,  China,  New 
Holland,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  the  ports  of  South  America.  One 
was  owned  in  London  or  Liverpool,  the  other  in  some  one  of  our  Atlantic 
ports.  To  reach  home,  they  both  had  to  pursue  the  same  route  and  sail 
the  same  number  of  knots.  But  now  that  Oregon  and  California  are 
Americanized^  all  of  these  ports  are  nearer;  and  the  chief  among  them,  as 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  the  ports  of  China,  Japan,  New  Holland^ 
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Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the  islands  of  the  East,  many  thoasaod  nciiles 
nearer  to  the  United  States  than  they  are  to  England. 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  BT  SEA. 

ToEofland.    To  poita  ofCalilbcBift- 

FromPereian  Golf. jniles.  11^00  10,400 

"    Bombay 11,500  9^00 

«    Calcutta 12,200  9,300 

"    Singapore 12,300  7,400 

"    Canton ; 13,700  6,100 

«    Shanghae 14,400  5,400 

••    Jeddo 15,200  4,500 

"    New  Guinea 14,000  6.000 

••    North-west  point  of  New  Holland 11,800  7,800 

«    North-east      "        "            •*        13,500  6,900 

«    New  Zealand 13,500  5,600 

From  Memphis,  a  centro  point  in  the  immense  valley  of  the  West,  and 
one  on  tho  great  natural  and  national  highway  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes, 
the  distance  via  Panama  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  (the  usual  route)  to 
China  is  11,700  miles  ;  but  by  the  proposed  railroad  to  Monterey  and  the 
great  circle,  thence  to  China,  the  distance  is  but  6,900  miles. 

A  railroad  across  the  country,  in  this  direction,  would  therefore,  it  may 
be  observed,  shorten  the  present  and  nearest  practicable  route  to  China 
near  5,000  miles  ;  it  would  place  us  before  the  commercial  marts  of  sir 
hundred  millions  of  people,  and  enable  us,  geographically,  to  command 
them.  Open  the  needful  channels,  unbridle  commerce,  leave  it  to  the 
guidance  of  free  trade,  and  who  shall  tell  the  commercial  destiny  of  this 
country ! 

Rightly  and  wisely  profiting  by  the  advantages  which  are  now  opening 
to  us,  how  long  will  it  be  before  our  sturdy  rival  will  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  such,  and  when  we  shall  have  no  competitor  for  maritime  supremacy 
among  nations ! 

From  Monterey  to  Shanghae  is  5,400  miles  ;  midway  between  the  two, 
and  right  on  the  way  side,  are  the  Fox  or  Eleoutian  Islands,  with  good 
harbors,  where  a  depot  of  coal  may  be  made  for  a  line  of  steamers  ;  for 
the  establishment  of  which,  I  understand,  Mr.  King,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Naval  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  preparing 
a  bill. 

Coal  has  been  found,  on  the  surface,  at  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco, 
and  Vancouver's'*'  or  Quadra  Island.  Formosa  and  the  Islands  of  Japan 
abound  with  the  most  excellent  qualities  of  this  mineral.  Supposing  the 
vessels  to  be  put  upon  this  line  to  perform  not  better  than  the  **  Great 
Western,"  and  that  the  railroad  from  Charleston,  on  the  Atlantic,  be  ex- 
tended to  Monterey,  on  the  Pacific,  you  might  then  drink  tea  made  in 
Charleston  within  the  same  month  in  which  the  leaf  was  gathered  in 
China. 

The  passage  from  Shanghae,  allowing  a  day  for  coaling  at  the  Fox  Isl- 
ands,  can  be  made  in  26  days  to  Monterey,  and  thence  to  Charleston  by 
railroad,  at  the  English  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  in  less  than  three  days. 

Hydrographical  surveys  and  topographical  reconnaissances  may  show 
San  Diego  or  San  Francisco  to  be  the  best  terminus  for  the  great  railway. 
I  have  spoken  of  Monterey  merely  from  its  geographical  position.     San 

•  Excellent  coal  has  been  found  here.  It  is  used  by  the  English  steamers,  and  is  put 
•n  board  at  a  mere  nominal  price. 
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Francisco  is  a  better  harbor,  aud  has,  in  its  rear,  a  more  fertile  country. 
But  whichever  of  the  three  be  adopted,  the  selection  will  not  alter  the 
point  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  establish. 

A  raihroad  from  Charleston  to  Tennessee  is  already  completed.  Mem. 
phis  is  above  the  yellow  fever  region  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is  on 
the  great  river,  and  in  a  central  position.  A  road  thence  would  cross  the 
head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Colorado.  It  would 
&cilitate  the  overland  trade  with  Mexico,  and  perhaps  be  the  principal  * 
channel  of  foreign  commerce  for  her  people. 

Large  amounts  of  bullion  are  annually  shipped  from  Western  Mexico, 
in  British  ships  of  war,  for  England.  Owing  to  the  route,  and  the  uncer- 
tainties as  to  the  time  when  a  vessel  of  war  may  come  for  it,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  bullion  does  not  reach  England  for  eight  or  ten  months 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  ;  during  all  of  which  time  it  is  of  course 
idle.  Moreover,  it  pays  a  freight  of  2  per  cent  to  the  British  officer  and 
Greenwich  Hospital  for  conveying  it  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels.  Now 
all  this  bullion  would  come,  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines,  over  this 
road,  and  would  perhaps  be  coined  in  our  own  mints  instead  of  those  of 
Europe. 

This  route,  as  compared  with  one  to  the  Columbia  river,  is  most  conve- 
nient for  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  all  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  all  of  the  States  to  the 
south  of  them  ;  and,  considering  the  present  routes  of  travel,  quite  as  con- 
venient to  the  people  of  New  England  as  is  the  proposed  route  to  the  Co- 
lumbia* 

Besides,  this  last  will  be  obstructed  by  snow  and  ice  in  the  winter,  the 
other  never.  Therefore  California  offers  the  most  convenient  terminus  for 
the  commerce  and  business  of  all  the  States,  and  the  most  desirable  one 
tor  the  purposes  of  the  general  government. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  already  in  operation  from  Valparaiso,  Lima, 
Guyaquil,  and  the  intermediate  ports  to  Panama. 

Under  Mr.  King's  bill  of  the  last  Congress,  contracts  have  been  made 
for  another  line  to  connect  with  this,  and  to  run  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, touching  at  Monterey  or  San  Francisco.  From  Panama  to  China 
via  Monterey  is  8,600  miles,  and  from  Panama  by  water  to  Monterey  is 
3,200  miles.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  steam  communicat^n  has 
already  been  provided  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  distance  from  Pana* 
ma  to  China. 

A  railroad  to  Monterey,  and  a  line  of  steamers  thence  to  China,  would 
place  our  citizens  only  half  the  distance  that  they  now  are,  and  without 
such  railroad  must  continue  to  be,  from  Japan  and  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  most  equitable  location  of  a  great  national  railway,  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  convenience  of  all  the  States,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  would  be  along  the  line  which  divides 
the  United  States  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  main  trunk  would  then  be  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  receiving 
lateral  branches  from  all  of  the  States  hereafter  to  be  formed  out  of  that 
territory.  But  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  character  of  the  route,  do 
not  admit  of  such  a  location. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  you  suggested,  to  determine  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  present  States  of  the  confederacy. 
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Bj  one  method,  Memphis  is  as  near  that  centre  as  may  be  ;  by  tlie 
other,  it  falls  in  Kentucky. 

A  line  drawn  diagonally  across  the  States,  from  the  north-east  comer 
of  Maine  to  the  south-west  comer  of  Texas,  intersects  another  from  South- 
ern Florida  to  the  north-west  comer  of  Iowa,  a  few  miles  from  Memphis  ; 
and  Memphis  is  just  about  half-way  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  counting  from  Lake  Michigan. 

But  if  we  take  two  other  lines  :  one  dividing  the  territory  comprehended 
within  the  States  from  north  to  south,  the  other  from  east  to  west,  they 
will  cross  each  other  in  Kentucky,  and  about  midway  a  line  between 
Nashville  and  Louisville.  These  are  the  two  geographical  centres  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

Now,  if  we  take  a  point  about  midway  between  Memphis  and  Louis* 
YiUe,  we  shall  have  what,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  called  the  terri- 
torial centre  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  have  marked  this  point  A  on 
the  chart.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  The  centre  of  popu- 
lation is  about  the  same  parallel,  but  considerably  to  the  eastward. 

The  great  circle  from  this  territorial  centre  to  San  Francisco,  crosses 
the  Mississippi  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  crosses  the  edge  of 
the  Kansas  valley.  The  distance  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Mississippi 
at  this  point,  is  1,560  nautical^  or  1,760  statute  miles. 

Were  the  country  equally  favorable,  this  would  certainly  be  the  roost 
advantageous,  because  it  would  be  the  most  convenient  route  for  all  the 
States.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  topographer,  the  engineer,  and  the 
hydrographer  on  the  Pacific,  to  determine  the  most  feasible  line  and  the 
precise  location  of  this  great  national  highway. 

There  is,  however,  another  light  in  which  this  subject  should  be  consid- 
ered. A  railroad  to  the  Pacific  is  eminently  a  military  road  ;  and  in  the 
selection  of  a  route,  tfnd  a  terminus  for  it,  an  eye  should  be  had  to  its 
bearings  as  well  to  the  common  defence  as  to  the  general  welfare. 

Vancouver's  Island  abounds  in  excellent  harbors.  Coal  of  superior 
quality  has  recently  been  found  there,  cropping  out  in  great  quantities  on 
the  surface.  The  English  steamers  on  that  coast  use  it,  and  pronounce 
it  excellent.  The  Cormorant  procured  it  at  4s.  per  ton,  and  took  speci- 
mens of  it  to  England.  It  is  so  accessible  that  the  Indians  mine  it,  and 
deliver  it  on  board  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steamers  at  a  mere  nomi- 
nal charge. 

That  island  is  in  a  position  which  enables  the  power  that  holds  it  to 
command  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  nnouth  of  the  Columbia  more  efiectu- 
ally,  even,  than  Cuba,  in  the  hands  of  a  rival,  would  control  the  mouths  of 
the  Mbsissippi.  By  treaty,  Vancouver's  Island  belongs  to  the  English.. 
In  view  of  these  facts^  no  one  with  a  military  eye  in  his  head  would  think 
of  fixing  the  terminus  of  the  great  national  highway,  through  which  we 
aim  to  control  the  trade  of  the  East,  under  the  very  guns  of  our  rival.  Van- 
couver's  Island  enables  England  to  command  both  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

The  mouth  of  that  river  can  never  become  a  naval  station  of  much  m- 
portance  to  us.  It  is  too  near  Vancouver's  Island,  which  is  to  be  the 
Portsmouth  of  England  in  the  Pacific.  Its  approaches  are  exposed  and 
difficult,  its  egress  dangerous.  It  is  too  far  from  the  ports  of  Califoniia, 
and  the  coast  to  be  defended. 

San  Francisco  will  probably  be  the  centre  of  our  naval  operations  there. 
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It  18  in  a  central,  and  therefore  a  commanding  position.  It  offers  many  fa- 
cilities which  Astoria  does  not.  Suppose  Cuba  belonged  to  Great  Britain, 
and  we  were  just  beginning  with  a  system  of  national  defences  for  our  At- 
lantic  coast :  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  our  ships  from  Pen- 
sacola  to  pass  Havana  and  protect  the  coasts  of  New  York,  in  a  war  with 
England,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  them  to  come  from  the  Columbia  river, 
overlooked  as  it  will  be  by  the  English  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  give 
security  to  the  ports  and  coasts  of  California. 

Our  Pacific  coast  is  about  1,000  miles  in  length.  San  Francisco  is 
midway  between  its  southern  boundary  and  Vancouver's  Island,  and,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  is  in  a  position  to  command  eight  hundred  of  the 
thousand  miles  ;  whereas  Puget's  Sound  and  Columbia  river,  owing  to  the 
close  proximity  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  dangerous  bars  of  the  river, 
are  incapable  of  commanding  so  much  as  their  three  marine  leagues  each. 
Respectfully,  &c.,  M.  F.  Maury. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  U.  S.  Senate  Chamber. 


Jrt.  III.— COHIfiRGIAl  CITIES  OF  EUROPE. 

No.  v.— PARia 

VOCATION— DMTAKCKf  nOM  OTBKM  KUmOPCAII  CIT»f— OOMMKBCUL  BlfTOtT— ANNXTAL  COKfUMPTIOIV 

or  wiHB,  novifioiif,  rRurr,  rro.— akticlm  or  ixfoit  and  iktort— populaiitt  orpAKiiiAii  ak- 

TICLBI— A&TICLBS  KXPORTBD  Uf  1837  AND  1848— OOMMBtOI  Or  PAKI0  WITH  OTHBK  COVNTRIBf — 
BAMKIKO  OPRRATIORt  OP  PARIl— BAKK  OP  PRAKCR— OTBRR  DKPARTHBKTt  OP  COMMRRCR— BROKB10, 
COMMISSION-lfBRCHARTe— AUCnONKBRf— PRK8IURE  OP  1836-8— W1NB  DEPOT  DBLIYKRY—IKIURARCR 
BBOULATIOKt— TBB  P1KB  ARTf—LKCTURKI— COMMBRCIALfCBOOLf— COXXBRCIAL BALLS— MARKBTB 
— THB  If  ABHB,  IBINB,  BTO.—PO0T-OPPICB— POPULATION  OP  PARIf— OCCUPATIONf  OP  THE  INHABITANTB 
— PJUCB— BETEiniB,  ETC. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  and,  except  London,  the  most  populous 
city  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  river  Seine.  It 
is  fifly-four  miles  from  Havre,  and  distant  from  the  following  places  as 
given  in  the  table  : — 


Direct  By  travelling 

line.  coDveTanoes. 

From  London... mileB.      77  96 

••    Bnwsela 60  75 

•*    Amsterdam 97  120 

••     Berlin 197  245 


Direct  By  travelliii^ 

line.  conTcyanoee. 
From  Vienna... jnilea    233  290 

"     St  Petersburgh.    487  600 

**    Rome 248  350 

"    Madrid 236  300 


This  city  has  adopted  a  ship,  the  symbol  of  commerce,  for  its  coat  ol 
arms ;  yet,  though  a  large  commercial  city,  it  cannot  rank  with  either 
London  or  Marseilles^  nor  has  it  such  extensive  manufactories  as  Man* 
Chester.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  is  different  from  the 
usual  character  of  the  French.  They  dash  out  into  wild  and  speculative 
schemes  like  the  American  and  English  peo{^e,  nor  follow  that  sure 
and  quiet  industrial  course  which  characterize  the  French  as  a  nation ; 
and,  if  not  insuring  them  immense  wealth,  at  least  preserving  them  from 
the  ruinous  losses  that  ever  accompany  these  hazardous  risks.  This  city 
may  be  considered  as  the  heart  of  the  European  continent.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction  for  the  globe ;  the  place  where  assemble  the  distinguish- 
ed  and  celebrated,  the  gay  and  the  brilliant,  from  every  portion  of  the 
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world.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences^  and  marches  at  the  head 
of  civilization. 

When  CsBsar  invaded  Gaul,  (France,)  Paris  was  a  very  small  city,  built 
by  a  barbarous  and  warlike  nation,  and  known  as  Sutice,  which  name  it 
bore  until  the  fourth  century,  when  it  received  its  present  name.  P&ri^ 
appears  to  have  made  but  slow  progress  in  civilization,  for  we  see  nothing 
definite  about  it  until  the  twelfth  century. 

In  1121,  Louis  (the  Large)  granted  a  monopoly  to  an  association  of  mer- 
chants  for  importing  sundry  articles  into  the  city,  in  consideration  of  their 
paying  him  a  small  sum  upon  each.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  duty 
laid  upon  goods ;  and  this  means  so  fettered  the  commerce,  by  confining 
it  to  a  few,  that  it  advanced  but  slowly.  In  1284,  Philip  (the  Hardy) 
somewhat  relieved  it  of  its  encumbrances  by  breaking  up  this  league. 
From  this  period  the  commerce  of  the  city  assumed  a  difierent  aspect ;  it 
had  received  a  fresh  impulse,  a  new  being,  and  ships  filled  the  harbors  of 
the  town.  Stores  and  shops  of  every  description  grew  up  like  magic,  and 
business  assumed  that  hum  and  bustle  that  ever  indicate  the  existence  of 
enthusiastic  energy.  Hotels  were  established,  theatres  were  built  in  an 
expensive  style,  costly  goods  shone  through  the  clear  windows  of  the 
stores,  and  artisans  of  every  description  were  busily  pursuing  their  voca- 
tions. In  1716,  the  Bank  of  France  was  created  by  law,  and  a  fresh 
push  was  given  to  commerce ;  the  bank  discounted  largely,  Spanish  dol- 
lars began  freely  to  be  circulated,  and  the  citizens  to  grow  rich  and  ex- 
travagant ;  yet  still  the  fine  arts  advanced  and  prospered.  The  taste  of 
the  people  began  to  refine  and  improve,  and  a  corresponding  delicacy  was 
evinced  in  the  materials  of  apparel  and  ornament  of  every  description. 
Laces  of  the  finest  and  costliest  character  were  exposed  for  sale,  artificial 
flowers  of  rare  beauty  and  every  hue,  glasses  cut  and  moulded  into  every 
shape  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  with  confectionary  of  the  most 
inviting  description,  met  the  eye  in  the  principal  streets  and  promenades. 
Companies  were  formed  to  trade  with  Asia,  one  under  the  name  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  wealth  poured  into  the  country. 

In  1786,  the  wall  which  encircles  the  city  was  built,  while  its  currency 
was  at  its  highest  flow.  But  a  revulsion  was  to  take  place.  The  tide  of 
aflairs  had  swelled  too  high,  and  a  corresponding  ebb  was  the  result.  The 
Bank  of  France,  >vhich  had  been  conducted  with  no  management  and 
foresight,  failed  in  the  year  1800 ;  and,  in  its  fall,  the  resources  of  the 
people  were  likewise  prostrated.  But  the  gloom,  which  prevailed  for  a 
season  passed  away  like  a  cloud.  The  energy  of  the  people  again  ani- 
mated itself^  and  things  resumed  their  former  aspect,  and  continued  until 
1814-15,  when  the  star  of  Napoleon  fell  from  its  zenith,  and  government 
underwent  a  total  reorganization.  Since  that  time  the  commerce  of  Paris 
has  been  continually  advancing,  (save  a  slight  check  it  received  in  1830,) 
until  it  has  reached  its  present  state  of  importance. 

The  consumption  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  in  Paris  is  al- 
most incredible,  and  is  in  itself  a  little  commerce.  The  great  quantity  of 
luxuries  exhibited  by  our  table  can  be  readily  accounted  fbr  by  the  num- 
ber of  strangers  that  are  constantly  in  the  city ;  and,  being  generally 
possessed  of  liberal  means,  are  led  into  extravagance  by  the  pleasing  in- 
ducements afiTorded  to  them.  This  estimate  was  made  in  the  year  1836, 
when  Paris  had  only  800,000  inhabitants.    It  now  has  upwards  of  a 
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millioiif  and  consequently  its  consumption  must  be  a  third  more  than  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  table  : — 


GaUont. 

Wines. 932,402 

Cordials -      36^10 

Cider. 18,574 

Vinegar. 17,024 

Beer 110,621 


AJemUAL  OONSUMPnON  OF  PARIS. 

Head. 

Oxen 71,634 

Cows 16,439 

Calves. 73,947 

Mutton 364,875 

Lambs 86,904 


Sugars 1,107,943 

Butter 10,677,873 

Eggs 4,572,424 

Cheese 1,180,421 

Raisins 727.129 


Besides,  there  is  the  grab,  nuts,  and  bread,  which  are  not  given  in  this 
table.  We  will  remark,  that  most  of  these  items  mentioned  come  from 
Vienna,  Creuse,  Corrize,  Maine,  the  lower  Loire,  and  from  Vendue. 

The  amount  of  the  exportation  of  Paris  surpasses  that  of  many  king- 
doms. It  embraces  about  850,000,000  annually.  It  carries  on  business 
with  the  whole  world.  All  ornamental  articles  to  adorn,  and  delicate 
apparel  to  wear,  are  obtained  at  this  city.  Coming  from  Paris  gives  them 
a  stamp  and  character,  and  they  readily  command  a  sale. 

There  are  numerous  connections  formed  by  the  merchants  of  Paris  with 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  make  their  returns  by  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  or,  sometimes,  they  keep  an  almost  even  balance,  by  furnishing 
the  specific  articles  of  their  respective  countries  to  each.  Paris  has  to  be 
supplied  from  foreign  ports  with  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices  of  all  kinds,  in- 
digo, and  drugs.  With  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Monte  Video,  Chili,  Peru,  and  ancient  Colombia,  there  is  a  great  inter- 
change of  articles,  as  all  of  these  countries  have  a  different  climate  and 
nature  from  that  of  Paris,  and  can  supply  it  with  many  of  their  products, 
which  she  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  Paris  affords  them  the  luxuries  of 
life,  her  wines  and  her  grapes,  and  gives  the  models  of  elegance  and 
fikshion,  for  which  she  is  so  renowned.  Her  trade  is  likewise  spread  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Japan,  and  even  extends  to  Australasia  and  Africa. 

We  will  give,  in  the  following  table,  the  principal  articles  that  ar6  ex- 
ported from  Paris,  as  reported  in  1837  ;  but,  from  the  increased  demands 
of  these  various  articles  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  we  believe  that  they 
have  increased  three-fifths  since  that  year  to  the  present.  We  will  give 
the  table  for  1837,  as  reported,  and  also  make  the  calculation  of  the  three- 
fiflhs  supposed  ratio  of  increase  : — 


Fire  arms. 

Daggers  and  swords 

Mitels  of  impression.. 

Military  caps 

Hats- 

Hair  brushes. 

Cutlery. 

Bottles  of  ink  and  varnish... , 

Instruments  of  music 

Scientific  instruments.. 

Cases  of  medicines 

Ornamental  mats 

Artificial  flowers. 

Pieces  of  music.  , 

Models  of  arts  and  sciences... 

White  and  colored  paper 

Paper  paintings 

Ruffles  and  collars 


18!7. 

1848. 

168,000 

272,800 

1,360,000 

2,176,000 

131,500 

184,100 

151,000 

241.600 

158,000 

272.800 

142,000 

227,200 

110,000 

175,000 

105,000 

168,000 

134,000 

194,400 

107,000 

171,200 

156.000 

249,600 

2,500,000 

3,250,000 

1.060,000 

1,696,000 

125,000 

200.000 

772,000 

1,236,200 

248,000 

396,800 

546.000 

873,600 

326,000 

521,600 
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Mufl6  and  boas 900.000  1,4404KN) 

Skins  prepared  for  manUes \ 1,600,000  9,560,000 

Pena. 205,000  268,000 

Porcelain  and  pottery 1,110,000  1,776,000 

Chemical  productions 1,088,000  1,720,800 

Ornamental  tables- 410,000  656,000 

Pieces  of  fine  linen. „ 1,237,000  1,979,200 

"       laines ».  1.018,000  1.628,800 

"       silk^ 8,000,000  12,800,000 

"       cotton^. 820,000  1,312.000 

Besides  the  eighteen  articles  of  ornament  manufactured  by  the  hand,  per- 
fumeiy,  <kc.,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  7,110,000  pieces. 

This  citj  likewise  contains  the  most  beautiful  coaches,  workmanship 
of  every  metal,  and  in  every  variety — chandeliers,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
flower  vessels,  artificial  representations  of  beasts  and  birds,  singular  no- 
velties  and  designs,  canes,  umbrellas,  military  equipments,  and  the  richest 
fashions  in  Europe.  There  is  a  great  competition  in  trades  and  profes- 
sions of  every  description ;  and  there  is  confiision,  practical  business,  ge- 
nius and  elegance,  ever  giving  an  air  of  freshness  and  novelty  to  the 
capital.  It  has  no  natural  traits ;  its  peculiarities  exist  not  by  nature,  bat 
by  art.  There  is  a  rule  for  every  movement,  an  aufait  Ibr  every  action, 
until  the  natural  man  is  swallowed  up  amidst  artificial  creations.  Tet 
these  graces,  varieties,  fooleries,  or  whatever  you  may  call  them,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  business  relations,  for  its  workmen  are  the  most  finish- 
,  ed  in  the  world,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  demand,  from  every  quarter,  for 
Parisian  articles.  Every  trade  and  profession  in  Paris  is  branched  out 
into  many  distinct  parts,  which  are  carried  on  separately,  without  any 
blending  or  confusion.  There  is  a  cheerful  spirit  evinced  by  every  class 
and  society ;  from  the  nobleman  to  the  laborer,  you  see  a  calm,  evident 
satis&ction  in  their  respective  avocations.  The  ready  bow  and  quick 
compliment,  when  they  meet,  are  never  neglected  ;  they  are  the  tributes 
due  to  civilization,  and  the  laws  of  society  demand  their  performance. 

We  can  scarcely  account  for  the  extent  and  trade  of  Paris,  as  it  has  but 
slender  advantages  for  commerce,  which  is  always  the  basis  for  the  wealth 
of  a  city,  and  the  Seine  admits  ships,  but  of  small  burden.  In  fact,  Havre 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  port  of  Paris,  as  most  of  its  merchandise  is 
landed  there,  at  first  from  the  larger  ships,  and  then  taken  by  smaller  crafU 
to  Paris.  The  residence  of  the  crowned  monarchs,  their  courts,  the  es- 
tablishment  of  the  bank,  no  doubt,  all  tended  to  elevate  and  enrich  it. 

Paris  is  the  great  reservoir  into  which  all  the  surrounding  cities  pour 
the  tide  of  their  riches ;  this  is  the  grand  market,  for  it  is  at  that  place 
alone  of  all  France  that  merchants  will  buy.  Fame  has  gone  abroad,  and 
it  has  received  a  name  ;  the  merchant  wishes  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  while 
prosecuting  his  business,  and  he  bends  his  course  to  that ''  city  of  cities." 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  merchant  fix>ni  foreign  portions  buys  in  the 
market  of  Paris  articles  fabricated  at  Mulhausen,  Montpelier,  Tavarrc, 
and  Thiers,  the  sweet  wines  of  Burgundy  and  Bordeaux. 

The  facilities  of  communication  are  so  great,  that  what  grows  and  is 
manu&ctured  in  one  part  may  almost  be  said  to  grow  and  be  manufactur- 
ed at  another,  prices  being  merely  nominal  for  transportation,  and  dis- 
tances being  overcome  almost  in  a  moment  by  the  perfection  of  steam 
machinery.  To  enumerate  all  the  articles  that  are  brought  from  the  in- 
terior to  Paris  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  article  ;  we  can  only 
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give  the  chief.  Thej  consist  mostly  of  fine  silks  of  everj  description, 
brought  principally  from  Lyons  and  Marseilles ;  laines  and  cottons,  from 
the  factories  of  every  part  of  the  Republic  ;*  drugs  and  ornaments  ;  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver  ;  wines  and  cordials ;  toys  of  wood  and  of  ivoiy ; 
with  a  vast  quantity  for  the  table  and  culinary  department.  Cloths  are 
likewise  sent  to  this  city  in  great  quantities  from  the  large  factories,  equal, 
and  by  many  thought  to  be  superior,  to  the  best  English  cloths.  Grain, 
poultry,  oil,  and  vegetables,  likewise  float  to  this  centre  of  attraction. 

We  will  now  look  at  Paris  in  a  new  and  higher  sphere.  We  will  show 
her  great  resources,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  natural  advantages,  which 
she  does  not  possess ;  but  her  acquired  wealth,  which  is  the  broad  basis 
of  commercial  «uccess. 

Paris,  except  London,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  banking  city  in  Europe. 
It  is  here  where  assemble,  from  every  portion  of  the  globe,  the  bankers 
to  consult,  debate,  and  contract  with  each  other  reciprocal  obligations,  by 
agreeing  to  an  exchange  of  drafts,  and  to  hold  a  general  congress.  They 
come  from  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Portugal,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Turkey ;  from  the  two  Americas,  and 
some  from  Asia.  This  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  them  to  assemble — 
throwing  aside  all  of  its  attractions,  which  excel  all  Europe  en  masse,  and 
viewing  it  only  in  a  business  relation.  The  number  of  strangers  that  visit 
Paris  are  infinitely  greater  than  assemble  at  London  ;  consequently,  there 
have  to  be  larger  amounts  drawn  on  her  bankers  through  this  source. 
There  is  in  the  city  a  very  large  number  of  banking-houses.  These 
houses  vary  in  their  business  and  their  capital.  Some  have  immense  capi- 
tal and  resources  ; — they  being  considered  safe,  the  large  capitalists  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  deposit  their  funds  in  their  hands, 
sharing  with  them  alike  the  increase  which  is  made  by  the  bankers'  ef- 
forts. Whenever  government  conceives  the  design  of  building  large  edi- 
fices, constructing  bridges,  and  canals,  and  railroads,  she  borrows  from 
these  bankers  ;  and  oflen  of  them  to  purchase  resources  to  carry  on  a  war. 
They  advance  largely  to  merchants,  sometimes  requiring  a  deposit  of 
goods,  but  more  often  upon  their  own  individual  credit ;  and  give  letters  of 
mvor  and  introduction  to  every  part  of  the  Continent,  or  wherever  they 
have  business  connections.  They  contract  for  the  bankers  at  a  distance, 
with  government,  and  are  entrusted  by  strangers  with  all  business  where 
any  great  amount  is  to  be  consigned.  They  who  are  going  abroad,  go  to 
the  banker  to  obtain  drafts  on  the  place  of  their  destination  ;  and  the  crowd 
that  is  continually  flocking  to  Paris,  go  to  the  banker  to  receive  funds  upon 
their  drafts,  or  bills  of  exchange.  « 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  of  this  article,  to  give  a  specific 
account  of  the  different  bazaars,  the  large  and  massive  buildings,  which 
throng  every  part  of  Paris,  and  are  devoted  to  commercial  transactions  ;  a 
proper  description  of  these  would,  of  themselves,  fill  a  volume.  Let  it 
suffice,  that  as  far  as  tasty  arrangement,  and  finished,  graceful  execution 
is  concerned,  they  surpass  any  in  the  world.  There  are  some  buildings 
that  no  doubt  are  much  more  extended,  and  are  of  a  greater  cost ;  yet  they 
are  more  grosses,  make  no  signification  of  their  cost  in  their  structure, 

*  As  most  of  this  article  consists  of  a  translatioii  of  the  French  report,  made  by  Mes- 
aiears  Cortambert  and  Wantzel,  we  have  taken  the  liberty,  as  France  is  no  more  a  king- 
dom, to  alter  that  word,  whenever  applied  by  them,  to  one  which  bears  a  more  relative 
sigoifiotttioD. 
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and  have  nothing  intrinsic  in  themselves  to  strike  attention.  We  can  onlj 
glance  at  the  great  Bank  of  France.  To  give  an  account  of  that  immense 
colossal  institution — to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
its  operations  are  carried  on,  would  embrace  an  article.  We  can  only 
say,  that  it  is  the  soul  of  the  commercial  exbtence  of  Paris,  and  had  within 
its  vaults,  in  1838,  300,000,000  pieces  of  coin,  besides  having  100,000,000 
francs'  worth  of  goods  packed  away  in  its  merchandise  departments.* 
There  are  various  other  departments  of  commerce  :  persons  who  sell,  on 
commission,  various  articles  entrusted  to  them  from  merchants  or  factories 
from  a  distance  ;  these  receive  usually  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  the  per  centage 
varying  with  the  article  and  its  amount.  There  are  others  in  a  smaller 
sphere,  who  sell  goods  and  property  of  every  description,  effect  insurance, 
and  advance  on  merchandise  and  furniture,  &c.  ^tc,  that  are  to  be  ofiered 
for  sale,  they  having  them  in  their  possession.  These  are  caUed  brokers 
and  auctioneers.     During  the  awful  crisis  of  the  years  1836,  1837,  and 

1838,  the  commerce  of  Paris  underwent  a  visible  decline.  There  became, 
at  one  time,  from  the  badness  of  the  currency  and  want  of  confidence, 
produced  by  repeated  failures,  an  almost  total  suspension  in  business.  A 
panic  seized  upon  the  capitalists,  and  they  kept  their  funds  enclosed  in 
their  vaults,  which  before  had  been  let  out  to  the  community,  to  advance 
and  keep  afloat  their  respective  interests.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  follow, 
ing  exhibit  of  the  exportations  for  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  the  great  de- 
cline : — 

The  exports  in  1836  amounted  to 134,647,000  francs. 

1837  "  94,065,000     " 

1838  "  51,805,000     ** 

Exhibiting  in  two  years  a  depreciation  of  almost  two-thirds  in  its  ex* 
ports.     But  this  prostration  continued  but  a  short  time  afler  1838  ;  for,  in 

1839,  we  find  that  confidence  had  been  restored,  money  was  easy,  and  bu- 
siness of  every  kind  again  resumed  its  former  briskness.  Paris  has  many 
depots  at  which  the  merchandise  of  the  city  is  received.  From  its  extent, 
it  is  best  that  it  should  have  them  scattered  as  they  are,  at  different  points, 
making  it  much  more  easy  for  their  reception  and  delivery.  We  will  only 
speak  particularly  of  one,  and  that  is  the  great  "  Wine  Depot  Delivery," 
where  all  the  oils,  vinegars,  and  wines  (the  chief  articles  of  export)  are 
delivered.  It  is  a  vast  and  magnificent  building,  around  which  there  is 
always  a  large  array  of  carts  and  drays,  wagons  and  voitures.  Some  are 
engaged  in  weighing  the  diflerent  vessels  which  contain  them,  which  show 
many  grades  of  size,  from  the  vial  to  the  pipe ;  others  are  packing  them  in 
the  carts  and  wagons  ;  and  others,  with  their  paper  and  pen,  are  keeping 
an  account  of  the  respective  parcels.  All  goes  on  systematically  and  bu- 
siness-like amidst  bustle  and  confusion.  In  this  establishment  there  are 
usually  700,000  vessels  of  wine,  besides  large  masses  of  oil  and  vinegar, 
covering  an  immense  space  at  the  depot.  In  Paris  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  companies  of  insurance,  each  having  a  particular  sphere  and  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  is  our  design  only  to  relate  concerning  those  having  a  con- 
nection with  mercantile  pursuits,  not  touching  upon  the  duties  of  those 
companies  whose  province  it  is  to  efiect  insurance  upon  lives  and  property. 
There  are  three  companies  of  maritime  insurance  at  Paris,  who  insure 

*  For  the  latest  accoonts  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  fVance,  see  our  umial  depanmoit 
of  <*  Banking,  Finance,  and  Currency,"  in  the  last  and  present  number  of  this  Magaane. 
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upon  the  ship  or  her  cargo,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  insurer ; 
whether  upon  the  seai  or  the  rivers  of  the  interior  ;  whether  laying  at 
harbor,  or  bound  to  some  foreign  destination.  As  this  subject  must  be 
Tery  interesting  and  useful  to  all  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  we  will 
give  a  short  synopsis  of  the  leading  features  of  the  marine  policy  of  insu- 
rance at  Paris.  The  insurers  bind  themselves  to  be  answerable  and  bona 
jlde  accountable  for  all  risks  and  losses  sustained  by  the  articles  insured, 
by  tempests,  sea,  shipwreck,  the  throwing  overboard  of  articles  to  preserve 
the  ship  in  danger  of  shipwreck  by  storm ;  against  the  forced  change  of 
route,  in  avoiding  dangers  ;  against  fire,  molestations  of  pirates,  and  dl  the 
general  accidents  of  the  sea.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  risks 
of  war  are  not  charged  upon  the  insurer,  nor  is  he  at  all  responsible,  un- 
less there  is  a  special  provision  in  the  policy.  The  insured,  if  there  be  a 
war,  or  a  probability  of  one  during  the  voyage,  usually  makes  with  the  in- 
surer a  specific  agreement,  that  he  should  be  responsible  for  all  the  losses 
sustained  by  captures,  reprisals,  engagements  with  the  enemy,  arrests  and 
damage  sustained  by  hostilities,  all  injuries  sustained  from  vessels  known 
or  unknown,  and  all  the  accidents  and  fortunes  of  war.  But  the  insurers 
are  exempt  from  responsibility  if  an  article  shipped  sustains  a  damage  of 
itself;  that  is,  some  inherent  defect,  whereby  it  loses  its  value  from  being 
carelessly  packed,  or  not  packed  in  a  proper  condition. 

The  insurer  is  likewise  not  responsible  for  captures  and  confiscations , 
if  the  articles  are  of  a  contraband  and  smuggled  character.'*' 

For  a  general  insurance  for  a  term,  without  reference  to  a  particular 
route  or  destination,  the  insurers  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  losses 
in  any  manner  sustained  upon  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  or  in  any  of 
the  seas  north  of  Dunkirk,  between  the  first  of  April  and  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. The  risk,  for  which  the  insurer  is  responsible,  commences  the 
moment  of  the  embarking  of  the  ship,  and  ends  directly  it  touches  the 
port  of  its  destination. 

Should  the  goods  or  ship  be  lost  aflor  her  reaching  port,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  not  having  been  at  once  removed  by  the  owners,  the  insurers 
are  not  responsible.  If  the  ship  be  destroyed  by  lightning,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  act  of  God,  the  insurer  is  not  liable.  If  the  vessel  is  insured 
to  go  to  a  certain  place,  and,  in  going  to  that  place,  she  make  a  devia- 
tion, even  ever  so  little,  to  go  into  another  port,  or  stop  in  another  port  not 
in  the  direct  course,  the  insurance  is  forfeited,  though  the  deviation  be  not 
the  cause.  If  an  assurance  be  efifected  on  ship  and  cargo  for  a  certain 
voyage,  and  it  be  ascertained  that  there  is  a  loss,  if  the  insured  insists 
upon  payment  of  the  policy,  he  has  no  right  to  the  goods  that  may  be 
saved,  or  to  the  amount  of  them  when  sold ;  but  all  belong  to  the  insurer. 
The  proof  of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  time  she 
has  been  absent,  though  that  may  be  given  to  strengthen  other  testimony. 
The  arrival  of  other  ships  to  the  port  to  which  the  one  insured  is  des- 
tined, afler  the  time  it  should  have  arrived ;  the  circumstances  of  a  tre- 
mendous storm  occurring  when  it  was  on  its  voyage,  of  her  being  seen  in 

*  Even  if  the  insurer  effects  insurance  upon  articles  that  are  not  permitted  to  be  either  im- 
ported or  exported  from  the  port  where  he  gives  the  policy,  the  insored,  if  he  loses  those 
articles  in  any  way,  whether  by  the  general  dangers  of  the  sea,  tempest,  fire,  pirates,  &c, 
or  by  captures  and  confiscations  made  by  war,  cannot  recover  from  the  insurer ;  it  being 
a  mle  of  law  that  "  no  man  can  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong  ;**  and,  therefore,  the 
law  will  not,  in  any  instance,  enforoe  an  illegal  contract 
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a  crippled  condition,  are  all  proofs  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  in  vari- 
ous degrees  supposes  a  loss.  The  general  rule,  In  absence  of  these  at- 
tendant circumstances,  is,  to  presume  a  loss  afler  six  months  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  it  should  have  reached  its  port,  and  the  absence  of  anjr  in- 
telligence. If  an  insurance  is  made  upon  a  ship  that  is  to  depart  from 
Europe,  and  she  lingers  three  months  in  port,  the  insurers  have  the  pow. 
er  to  annul  the  policy.  If  an  insurance  be  effected  upon  the  cargo  of  a 
vessel,  and  that  vessel  be  lost  through  the  negligence  of  the  captain,  if 
the  captain  be  appointed  by  the  insured,  the  insurers  are  not  responsible 
for  the  loss  ;  because  the  act  of  the  captain  is  the  act  of  his  employers.* 
But,  if  the  captain  be  not  employed  by  the  insured,  the  insurers  are  liable 
on  the  policy,  though  they  have  their  redress  against  the  captain,  or  against 
the  owners  of  the  ship,  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  at  their  discretion. 
Such  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  local  maritime  law  of  Paris,  difier- 
ing  but  in  some  few  minor  particulars  from  the  laws  that  are  laid  down 
in  the  French  "  Code  du  Commerce^^^  or  our  own  general  maritime  law. 

There  is,  in  Paris,  an  establishment  for  the  reception  of  all  paintings 
that  are  published  at  the  cost  of  the  governmenH  The  number  is  very 
great,  and  exhibits  specimens  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
art.  There  is,  also,  a  building  appropriated  to  the  collection  of  everj 
kind  of  agricultural  instrument  and  machine  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
farming  and  mechanical  operations.  This  conservatory  is  open  to  the 
public  (free  of  charge)  every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  Lectures  are  delir- 
ered  once  a  week  in  this  building  on  geometry  and  mechanics,  political 
economy  and  general  industry,  and  the  building  and  construction  of  me- 
chanical  and  agricultural  instruments.  The  legal  weights  and  measures, 
of  every  description,  are  here  also  exposed  to  view. 

The  products  of  France  that  are  exhibited  at  Paris,  for  variety  and  per- 
fection, exceed  those  of  almost  every  nation.  They  are  emblems  of  the 
industry  of  its  population,  which  are  striving  one  against  the  other  to  ex- 
cel by  a  noble  emulation.  In  every  direction  are  seen  specimens  of  ele- 
gant workmanship,  coming  from  the  various  &ctories  of  the  Republic 

Large  and  commercial  transactions  have  so  enriched  the  city,  that  the 
importance  of  being  well  versed  in  its  pursuits  have  become  so  apparent- 
ly essential,  that  several  schools  have  been  established  which  give  instruc- 
tion relative  to  this  important  branch  of  education,  disconnected  with  any 
other.  The  usefulness  of  these  establishments  have  been  very  apparent, 
by  giving  an  universal  insight  into  those  principles  which  should  not  alone 
be  confined  to  the  commercial  man.  Societies  are  formed  to  encourage 
the  fine  arts,  and  whatever  tends  to  the  advancement  of  commerce  and 
industry.  These  societies  branch  out  into  different  spheres.  Some  have 
the  exclusive  province  of  rewarding  for  specimens  of  superior  workman- 
ship in  the  mechanical  departments ;  while  others  take  upon  themselves 
to  encourage  those  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  halls  and  markets  afford  great  attraction  by  their  bustle  and  varie- 
ty. The  halls  are  the  places  where  assemble  crowds  of  merchants,  from 
every  part  of  the  city,  to  discourse  upon  commercial  afiairs,  and  by  that 
means  keep  up  a  general  communication  and  knowledge  of  passing  events, 
operating  upon  their  business.     Here,  likewise,  come  the  broker  and  bank- 

*  According  to  a  rule  of  law,  that  the  master  is  responsible  for  the  act  of  his  servant, 
laid  down  by  Lord  Coke  in  this  striking  maxim  >-*<  Qui  non  prohibet,  qonm  |»ofaibeie 
poeset,  jobet." 
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er,  each  relating  and  receiving  what  has  come  respectively  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  each,  with  their  various  commeats  and  opinions.  Opposite  this 
establishment  commences  the  grand  markets  of  Paris,  connected  in  the 
whole,  yet  different  parts  apportioned  for  the  sale  and  exhibition  of  differ- 
ent articles.  Here  are  exhibited,  in  their  respective  places,  the  corn  and 
grain,  the  poultry,  pork,  beef^  veal,  and  every  variety  of  mixed  meats,  and 
also  butler  and  eggs.  There  are  usually  exhibited  alone,  in  the  com  mar- 
ket, 877,200  sacks  of  grain.  Other  small  markets  branch  out  in  every  di- 
rection from  thes^,  filled  with  venders  of  apples,  oranges,  and  every  vari- 
ety of  fruit ;  while  tables  of  provisions  stand  ready  at  every  hour  for  the 
hungi^.  There  are  laws  governing  all  these  markets,  which  are  strictly 
enforced  when  wilfully  broken.  The  fish-market,  which  we  have  not  yet 
mentioned,  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive.  There  may  be  seen  fish  of 
every  variety  and  every  size,  many  just  from  their  element,  jumping  and 
floundering  on  the  stands. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Paris  are  fiivored  by  the  Mame  uniting 
with  the  Seine^  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the  city ;  yet,  even  with  this 
addition  to  its  waters,  the  Seine  is  not  navigable  by  boats  of  heavy  ton- 
mige.  The  Seine  runs  in  a  circular  direction  almost  around  Paris,  which 
makes  a  long  distance  for  the  communication  between  the  east  and  west 
portion.  To  remedy  this,  many  years  ago,  when  it  was  in  comparative 
infancy,  a  canal  was  constructed  to  unite  the  different  sections,  and  now 
ofi[ers  a  short  and  quick  mode  of  transportation  from  one  part  of  the  city 
to  the  other.  Henry  IV.  had  conceived  the  project  of  making  Paris  a 
sea-port  by  means  of  an  immense  canal  from  Paris  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  ^ 
admit  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage.  But  the  same  purpose  would  have 
been  effected  had  he  enlarged  the  Seine  itself.  Paris  is  connected  with 
the  countries  of  the  north  and  Belgium  by  the  canal  of  Saint  QuerUin ;  it 
is  connected  with  the  centre  of  the  country  by  the  canal  of  Loingj  which 
joins  the  Seine  to  the  JMre ;  and  it  communicates  with  the  east  and  south 
by  means  of  a  canal  which  likewise  flows  from  the  Seine  to  the  Loire,  A 
more  direct  course  from  the  east  is  by  the  canal  of  Burgogne,  which 

foes  from  Ganne  to  the  Seine^  and  to  which  the  canal  of  the  Rhone  to  the 
Ihine  is  a  kind  of  continuance. 

The  number  of  boats  which  come  up  the  Seine  are  considerable ;  about 
11,000  are  continually  bringing  productions  from  Nivernais,  Orleans, 
Champagne,  and  Auvergne ;  fruits,  toys,  and  ornaments ;  iron  and  grain, 
wines,  silks,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  and  eatables  of  every  description. 
Afler  disposing  of  their  articles,  these  boats  return  again  laden  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  merchandise  suitable  for  their  respective  homes. 

There  were,  in  1847,  1^00  diligences  or  stages  continually  running 
through  Paris  and  its  environs,  besides  a  great  number  going  through  the 
centre  of  the  country,  and  some  extending  to  Belgium,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  and  forming  a  constant  communication  with  these 
coiintries. 

Three  mails  a  day  go  from  Paris  to  the  following  cities : — Calais,  LUle, 
Meziere,  Strasbourg,  Besan^on,  Lyons,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  Nantz,  Brest,  Chaen,  and  Rouen.  To  other  towns  one  mail  is 
sent  per  day.  In  1836,  the  number  of  letters  franked  at  Paris,  were 
19,223,915  ;  and  in  1830,  39,255,875  journals  and  newspapers  were  sent 
by  the  post. 

The  population  of  Paris  in  1836  was  800,000.    The  number  of  housea 
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paying  a  fixed  rent  were  75,644 ;  020  large  establishnients  were  buHd- 
ing,  besides  an  almost  endless  number  of  smaller  buildings.  There  weret 
at  that  time,  88,000  persons  who  existed  bj  public  charity ;  and  there 
18  no  criterion  by  which  the  varying  number  of  strangers  going  to  and 
from  the  capital  can  be  ascertained. 

We  here  give  the  number  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  difierent  classi- 
fications of  commerce,  in  1838 : — 60  agents  for  the  loaning  of  money,  ISO- 
bankers,  68  brokers,  87  fabricators  of  chemical  instruments,  16  sugar  re» 
finers,  41  tanners,  86  silversmiths,  299  apothecaries,  40  bandage  makers, 
258  gunsmiths,  205  opticians  and  manufacturers  of  surgical  and  mathe- 
roatical  instruments,  14  fabricators  of  porcelain  ware,  489  book  binders, 
76  stamp  makers,  77  workers  of  paint,  310  workers  of  tapestry,  721  of 
lace,  570  of  millinery,  165  of  tin,  101  lamp  makers,  93  toy  makers,  310^ 
makers  of  coaches,  840  harness  makers,  133  makers  of  shawls,  558  bottle 
moulders,  350  stamp  makers,  154  makers  of  cutlery,  1,458  tailors,  514 
butchers,  600  sellers  of  groceries,  26  braziers,  179  distillers,  222  hotel 
keepers,  166  restaurat  keepers,  483  sellers  of  wine  at  wholesale,  and 
1,787  merchants,  without  including  the  very  small  shop-keepers.  After 
having  looked  at  Paris  in  her  various  commercial  relations,  we  will  give  a 
glAnce  at  her  administration  and  revenue  before  we  close.  Paris,  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city,  is  at  the  same  time  a  city  well  ad* 
ministered  in  its  political  government.  The  immense  population  of  every 
class  of  people  brought  together  in  ar  comparatively  small  sphere  of  action, 
called  for  a  stricter  organization  than  is  established  in  the  other  smaller 
towns  in  the  nation.  It  consists  of  a  mayor  and  two  prefects  :  the  prefect 
of  the  Seine,  and  the  prefbct  of  the  Police.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  has 
charge  of  all  public  institutions ;  the  prefect  of  the  Police  has  charge  of 
the  department  for  the  protection  of  tiie  property  and  the  inl|abitant8  of  the 
city. 

The  revenue  of  the  city  of  Paris  exceeds  45,000,000  francs  per  annon^ 
surpassing  that  of  the  whole  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark^ 
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Ain>   OF   THE   HANUFA€TURB    OF   COTTOIf   0001M. 
CHAPTER  !!• 

The  first  six  tables,  three  of  which  were  included  in  chapter  i.,  (pub- 
lished in  the  MerchanU'  Magazine  for  February,  1848,  Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  2,) 
exhibit,  in  progressive  order,  the  quantity  of  yarn«  thread,  calicoes  print- 
ed, calicoes  plain,  and  cambrics,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  dififerent  parts  of  the  globe  fi-om  the  year  1831  to  1846,  both  inclusive. 
We  now  proceed  to  give,  in  continuation  of  the  statistics  of  this  important 
branch  of^  British  tnuie  and  manufactures,  a  table  showing  the  quantity  of 
plain  calicoes,  in  yards,  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  all  nations  in 
each  year  from  1831  to  1846,  inclusive  : — 

*  For  chapter  J.,  embraciDg  an  outline  history  of  the  cotton  trade  and  manufactare,  with 
tabular  statements  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  yarn,  cotton  thread,  and  calicoes  printed  and 
dyed)  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  each  year  from  1831  to  1846,  inclushre,  see  Mer- 
ohants'  Magazine  for  February,  1848,  Vol  XVIII.,  No.  9,  pages  159  to  163. 
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PLAIN  CALICOES  EXPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

TABLI  SBOWiaa  THE  QtrAlVTITT  OP  PLAIN  CALIOOEi,  IN  YARDS,  SXPOKTED  TO  THE  XTNDSSXBN- 
TION£0  PLACES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TSARS. 

rLACM.                         18S1.          18SL          18SI.  1811. 

Tards.              Tardi,               Ymrd».  Yards. 

Baibary  and  Morocco 22,170      54,825 

BnzUs )     16,979,437      7,903,799    22,729344  26,130.404 

Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video  4u:.(       3,494,852      2,879,796      2,393,933  10,565,817 

British  West  Indies 6,223,125      7J214,687      8,460,624  7,894,960 

British  North  America 6,094,995    10,581,062      6,668,464  4,071,305 

Belgium 1,087,105 

Coast  of  Africa,  exdosive  of  Cape.         350,830         655,733      2,104,236  4,751,599 

ChiU  and  Peru.. 8,147.109      8.863,542    10,432,158  13,057,425 

Gape  of  Good  Hope 892,118        426,320         558,160  906,693 

Colombia 2,220,771      2,031.993      3^^94,322  2,746.555 

Denmark. 216,121         146,458         144,706  174,257 

Egypt 398,403 

France 489,570         246,812         780,233  1,189.634 

Foreign  West  Indies 5,173,265    10,536,028      9,273,575  5,923,298 

Gibraltar. 5,349300      4,065.890      2,078397  5,032304 

Hanse  Towns,  Ax: 18,942,937    16388,140    12,972,626  9303,604 

Hanorer 

HoUand 3355.678      8,432337      7382,183  8345388 

^^; ;'77*."r.V*. '.'  I     ^8,619302      7,494,193     19,522,438  25315,795 

Malta  a^'ionikn  Ida/.!'.'.'.'/.!/           1,545,422        627,031         530334  2,688315 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 3,408,765      2,548319      1,654,108  456,868 

Mexico „ 7,074,389      6,506,587      3305362  2300,432 

New  Holland 761,592         362,685          537.409  1.334,124 

Naples  and  Sicily. 5,082,489         589,645       1,560,633  5,651368 

Prussia „ 9,744       

Portugal,  Madeira,  &c 9325317      V01,652      5,172,170  18387383 

Rossis. 418,318         475,031         550,609  453.750 

Sweden  and  Norway 89380          55.594         141,111  833,746 

Spain... 2,715397      1,871,641         396332  383361 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c 18,610393    10,460,120    16,560,171  19315,595 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  ^ 4316,104      6,169,158      6356,149  7,826393 

Toriiey  and  Levant 14390,334      5,304346    10368394  17371316 

United  Sutes  of  America 21,094367    12,435,595    15352312  12,406,857 

Total 178,683,177  139305308  172,082,093  216360,679 

TABLB  OP  PLAIN  CAUCOIS  SXPOBTED  FXOM  OKXAT  BRITAIN— OONTINDED. 

,LAc«..          18IS.    1816.    1817.  1818. 

Tmrds,               Yards*               Yards.  Ymrds 

Barbery  and  Morocco 486,640        372,033      2,158,006  3381,955 

LtS^'Ay;;s'.'M;>i;;eVide';;'i^        ^6,609,485    42,791,642    87,030.679  40,814,90(r 

British  West  Indies. 12,626313    12,672,689    11,408,748  14,616307 

British  North  America 6,695314      1,718,158      5,116,149  4377367 

Belgium 802,944         733,573         632,534  615,820 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive;  of  Cape.         576,018         618317      1,410,003  2321,487 

Chili  and  Peru. 11,771,679    12.052,487    10,891319  7378361 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1383,419      2349,505      2,031,676      2,642,873 

Colombia.. 971395      2,696387      1350,184  1,749356 

Denmark- 96,050          32347           20,246  25,328 

Egypt. 3332,607      4,432,455      4,123.571  11,708,758 

Prance 858,426      9,517,880        805353  722,379 

Foreign  West  Indies. 6,712394    20381,723      5,131,125  8,281374 

Gibraltar 6396,103      7,174,073    12320359  8,890,879 

Hanse  Towns,  dtc. 10,717337    11,646,040    13,041,434  16393,713 

Hanover. 6300 
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TABLB  OF  FLAIXr  CALKX>B8  EZPOBTBO  FROM  GBIAT  BSITAIS— OOTEIirUSfr 

rLLCMM.  18ti.  im.  1817.  18t8. 

Tardt.  Yards.  Tarda.  Tarda. 

Holland. 9,900.611  10,038,973  16.290,562  14,508,074 

ChlMrV.'lV/^VZ".'/^^^^^^^^^^^           \  41,470,107  54,906,878  48,076,668  61.660,564 

Malta'and  Ionian  ifliii^'.^  1,831.787  2,255,421  2.143,667  3^68,589 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 853,048  1,481,020  2,595,089  3,270,460 

Mexico. 1,942.935  714,933  2,052,733  4,5773«8 

New  Holland 920,135  1,403.404  935,798  1,575.973 

Naples  and  Sidly 3,613,862  4.471,403  4.319,809  4,394,756 

Prussia 115,971  

Portugal,  Madeira.  &a 15,710,362  13,226,568  15,944,793  21,202/481 

Russia. 1,140,982  748,819  630,137  881,663 

Sweden  and  Norway 124,922  250,254  160,956  129,031 

Spain 389,259  450,870  424,975  664,218 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c 11,017,038  18,604,649  15,464.998  13,076.957 

Trieste.  Austrian  Ports,  &c 6,097,029  7,188,683  5,589,458  10,240,689 

Turkey  and  Levant 15.324,540  22,828,724  21,312,544  36.679,534 

United  States  of  America 23,875,102  17,065,042  5,554.139  11,389.241 

Total 234.164.513  286.024.950  248,868,312  319,847,754 

TABLB  OF  PLAIN  CALICOES  BZFOBTED  FROM  ORXAT  BRITAIN— OOKTINUBD. 

n^c.  1819.  1840.  1841.  1841- 

Tarda.  Tarda.  Tarda.  Tmrda* 

Baibary  and  Morocco 1,079,187  25,200  1.303,796  253,4SS 

Biren^A;;;;;Mont;-Vii;;;r&^  45.143,399  40,649.632  47.189,215  31.977.i8i 

British  West  Indies.. 15.740,375  17,032,199  9,831,280  13,792,147 

British  North  America 10.389,823  4,880,530  7,757,332  5,596,638 

Belgium 544.446  479,068  797,774  679,690 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape.  1.935,791  962,062  1,181,957  5,712,560 

Chili  and  Peru v 27,029,236  17361,189  7,211.373  17.578.463 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 2,277,615  2,110^64  2,008,352  1340.656 

Colombia 3.212.051  3.726,105  1,724,501  2,894,762 

Denmark 29.650  12,783  104,040  139,154 

Egypt 1,471,373  1,599.523  8,646.764  4.329.95S 

France 627.235  496.776  327,471  1.442,875 

Foreign  West  Indies. 6,876.202  7.080.744  7,487,614  6.147.747 

Gibraltar 11,720,139  12,103,699  12,159,855  14,760,053 

Hanse  Towns,  &c 17.703,286  11,972,610  16,630,261  14.361.198 

Hanover. 10.470  2,300  23,854  6,770 

Holland. 14,220,917  12,262.060  18,440.841  13,683,294 

^u\.*.'.'.*.*!.".'.'.\\';.*.*.'.'.!.\7.*;.\*;;'.!!.*  I  71,295^12  81,394.962 113,462,644 125,302.943 

Malta  and  IoiummV^,.'.'!'.'.!."*."!...  1,994.728  2.392.751  6,130.900  6,507.325 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 1,132.695  2,209,400  1,996,063  1.358,998 

Mexico.. 4,275.443  2.338,277  2.542.406  2,894.674 

New  HoUand 2,656,471  1,814,479  985.823  1,239,775 

Naples  and  Sicily 1,758,700  2,861,821  4.941,685  5,180.302 

Prussia. 6.010  576  973 

Portugal,  Madeira,  &c 14,187.822  17.002.755  19.290.132  16,931.183 

Russia 949,234  1.062,716  825.317  1.585.418 

Sweden  and  Norway 116.560  96.464  567,149  853,883 

Spain 420.404  897.256  254,401  128,172 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c 10,187,646  20.417,094  17,880,582  16.687,033 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  &c 6.227,222  3.749.672  8,263.691  7.432,799 

Turkey  and  Levant 29,586,416  25,406,282  35,121,748  39,817,072 

United  States  of  America 11,194.870  7.439,463  11,957,053  5,120,403 

Total 316,001^  301^40,036  366,946,452  366,037,519 


And  of  the  Mamffaehire  of  Cotton  Goods. 
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nxc...  1841.    1814.    184S.    184fi. 

Yards.  Tardt-  Tards,  Yards* 

Batbary  and  Morocea 197^10  ^99,000  31,600  147,4S0 

Brazils I  ^QQo^QQ  cRcufiMQ  45,982,091  68,337,426 

BnenoeAyres,  Monte  Video,  &c.(  «,393,498  56.636,533  7,34737  1,519,242 

British  Wc«t  Indies 16,600,534  15,171,050  16,987,142  17,765,860 

British  North  America 9,919,469  12,921,968  11,580,586  16,721,404 

Belgium 647,989  44^53,495  2,246,587  1,220,416 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape.  17,707,801  1,894,016  5,755,800  2,910,965 

ChiU  and  Peru 12,168,464  9.170,264  20,149.503  29,234,501 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 4,943.783  2,024,918  3,394.241  3,591,648 

Colombia 5.336,454  2,618.021  5,445,122  1,866,085 

Deamarit 444,377  839,366  467.912  861,488 

Egypt 9,586.822  9,724,791  3,696.560  7,044,258 

France 3,326,257  947,366  1,040,698  1,069,777 

Foreign  West  Indies 6,611,688  8,740.650  15,018.973  13,656,816 

Gibraltar^ 20,250,988  15,765.260  16,139,177  12,279,033 

Hani»  Towns,  Ac 18,984,352  19.241,510  16,523,393  16,882,682 

Hanover^ 30,710  57,004  27,451  70,044 

HoUand. 27.014,624  13.890.634  14,178,738  17.624,642 

India „..  I  iQiocoeoA  177,771,711  166,946,565  179.684.172 

China. \  J»MM,&2SU  83,101,487  106,490,275  70.923.872 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles. 4.229,376  4,718,483  8,106,371  9,568,007 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 2,361.917  2.286,212  3,067,609  1,106.358 

Mexico 2,165,036  1,016,184  1,994,483  1,648.580 

New  Holland 3.980.894  3,168,093  3.961.699  2.415,996 

Naples  and  Sidly 2,469,567  4.406,657  3,876.834  9,707,106 

Prussia. 1.568  3.206  1.248      

Portugal,  Madeira,  dte 25,434.969  26,637.858  23.971,656  26,485.190 

Russia 1,056,522  901.985  823.577  914,306 

Sweden  and  Norway 710.458  886,993  755.941  997,461 

Spain 270,977  162,655  376.202  21.600 

Sardinia.  Tuscany,  &c 21.185,190  16,309.598  16.885,890  20.504.804 

Trieste.  Ausirisn  Ports,  &c 8,799,326  7,857.569  9,505,852  15,905.559 

Turkey  and  Levant 50.221.000  56.591.435  68.161.151  55.512,308 

United  States  of  America 7,736.295  9,661,820  12,412.981  10.640.215 

Total 520,941,635  569,677.792  613.138,645  618,839,181 

We  close  the  present  paper  with  a  chronological  history  of  calico  print- 
iDg  and  dyeing : — 

FRINTIKe  MSD  DTHNO. 

1631    Pslnted  (printed)  calicoes  imported  from  India. 

1675  Calico  printing  first  introduced  into  England. 

1676  Calico  printing  commenced  in  London. 

1678    A  loud  cry  raised  against  the  admission  of  Indis  calicoes,  muslins,  and  chintzes,  as 

it  was  stated  they  were  raining  our  own  woollen  trade. 
1690    A  small  print  works  established  on  the  Thames,  at  Richmond. 
1700    Act  passed  forbidding  the  importation  of  Indian  silks  and  printed  calicoes,  midera 

penalty  of  JC200  on  buyer  and  seller.  ' 

1712    Duty  of  8d.  per  yard  first  imposed  on  printed  and  dyed  caHcoesi    (These  were  of 

foreign  manufacture.) 
1714    Duty  on  printed  calicoes  raised  to  6d.  per  vard. 
1720    Act  prohibiting  the  use  or  wear  of  printed  calicoes,  whether  printed  in  England  or 

eisewhere,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  wearer,  and  £20  seller. 
1736    So  much  of  the  act  of  1720  repealed,  as  forbade  the  wear  or  use  of  mixed  printed 
«•««<#    Am.«viAu^  *($eii%3nujy  miruuucea. 

1764  Calico  printing  first  practised  in  Lancashire. 

1765  English  print^  calicoes  exported  to  Holhuid. 

1774    Duty  of  3d.  per  square  yard  imposed  on  printed  cottons  of  Britldl  manniactue. 
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1774    Penaltieg  for  eiportfag  toob  or  ntensfla  used  in  mamifiictpriDg,  of  X300  on  dripper, 
and  X300  on  commander  of  any  TeMel. 
**      Chlorine,  or  ozymoriatic  acid,  discoTcred  by  Sdieele. 
1777    Green  dye  for  calicoes  introdnced  by  Dr.  R.  Williama. 

1782  Act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  engraved  copper  plates  and  blocks,  or  entidmE 

any  workmen  employed  in  printing  calicoes  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  £500  and  IS 
months*  imprisonment. 

1783  Act  giving  boonties  on  the  export  of  British  printed  and  dyed  cottons,  viz: 

Under  the  valoe  of  5d.  per  yard  before  printing,  (d.  per  jtxd. 

"  "  5d.  and  under  6d.        •«        Id.      " 

"  "  6d.  and  under  8d.        •«        IJd.    " 

Besides  the  drawback  of  exdse  duty.    This  act  was  repealed  a  short  time  after. 

1784  Bleachers,  printers,  and  dyers  compelled  to  take  ost  licenses  under  an  annual  tax 

of  £2  by  Mr.  Pitt 

1784  A  tax  of  Id.  per  yard  imposed  upon  all  bleached  cottons.     (Repealed  May  17th, 

1785.) 

1785  Cylindrical  printing  invented  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Lockett,of 

Manchester. 

1786  Bleaching  with  acid  introduced  in  the  Ueach  works  of  Mr.  McGregor,  near  Glas- 

gow, by  James  Watt 

1787  First  copyright  for  printers 

«      Excise  duty  of  3|d.  per  square  ]rard  on  printed  calicoes  imposed,  and  the  same  al- 
lowed as  drawback  on  exportation,  and  foreign  calicoes  charged  with  a  duty  of 
7d.  per  yard,  when  printed  or  dyed  in  Great  Britain.    (May  10th.) 
1785    Acid  for  bleaching  introduced  by  Bartholet 

1788  Add  first  used  for  bleaching  in  Manchester. 

1791  Improved  method  of  bleaching  cotton  goods  with  adds  in  5  boon. 

1798  Chloride  of  lime  for  bleaching,  patented  by  Mr.  Tennant,  of  Glaagow. 

1801  Discharge  work  in  printing  successfully  adapted,  by  Messrs.  PeeL 

1802  New  method  of  block  cutting,  introducing  brass  and  pin  work. 

1805    Engraved  wooden  rollers  used,  invented  by  Mr.  Barton,  engraver  to  Measra.  Peel. 

1808    New  method  of  engraving  widi  dies  introdnced,  by  Mr.  Lm^ett 

1810    Turkey  red  first  introdnc^  in  calico  printing,  by  M.  Koeehlin. 

1818    Dischaiging  Turkey  red  with  add  in  calico  printing,  patented  1^  James  Thompson* 

Esq.,  F.  R.  a 
1831    Duty  on  printed  calicoes  repealed,  March  Ist 


Art.  T.— COHHERCIAL  COBE  OF  SPAIN. 

KUMBSR  IV.* 

We  continue  our  translation  of  the  ''  Codigode  Comercio  "  ofSpain^  on 
the  subject  of  Maritime  Law.  The  present  and  next  number  embraces 
that  of  Marine  Averages  and  Forced  Arrivals. 

OF    THB    BISKS    AND    DAMAGES     OF    MABITIME    COMHBBCE    CONCBBBIIYO 

AVEBAOBS. 

Abt.  930.  Averages,  in  legal  acceptation,  are^ — 

First,  Every  expense,  extraordinary  and  eventual,  which  maj  happen 
during  the  voyage  of  the  vessel  for  the  preservation  of  it,  of  the  cargo,  or 
both  of  them  jointly. 

Second.  The  damages  which  the  vessel  may  sufier  from  the  time  of  ma- 


Law  of  Carriers  by  Land,  see  Merchants'  Magazine,  Vol.  XV.,  (1846,)  page  S67.  For 
Number  2.  relating  to  the  Law  of  Carriers  by  Sea,  see  Vol  XV.,  (1846.)  page  556.  For 
Number  3  of  die  Code,  relating  to  Maritime  Transportation— tiie  BiU  of  Ladmg,ett,  see 
Vol  XVL,  (18470  page  »78. 
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king  sail  in  the  port  of  her  departure,  until  anchored  in  the  port  of  her  des- 
tination ;  and  those  damages  wfaicli  the  cargo  may  receive  from  the  time  of 
being  loaded  on  board,  to  that  of  its  discharge  in  the  port  where  it  may  bo 
consigned. 

931.  The  responsibility  for  said  expenses  and  damages  shall  be  decided 
by  distinct  rules,  according  to  the  character  which  the  averages  may 
possess  of  ordinary,  simple  or  particular,  and  gross  or  common. 

032.  The  expenses  which  occur  in  navigation,  known  by  the  name  of 
small  or  petty  expenses,  belong  to  the  class  of  ordinary  averages.  These 
are  for  the  acoount  of  the  naviero  Jletante,  or  the  ship's  husband  who  sails 
the  vessel,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  the  captain  allowing  him  the  in- 
demnification  which  has  been  agreed  upon  in  the  policy  of  affreightment, 
or  in  the  bills  of  lading. 

If  no  special  and  fixed  indemnification  has  been  agreed  upon  for  these 
averages,  they  are  understood  to  be  comprehended  in  the  price  of  the 
freights,  and  the  natnero  shall  have  no  xight  to  reclaim  any  sum  of  money 
for  them. 

933.  There  shall  be  considered,  as  comprehended  in  the  pneceding  ar- 
ticle, as  petty  expenses  or  ordinary  averages — 

First.  The  pilotage  of  the  coast  and  ports. 

Second,  The  expenses  of  launches  and  heaving  down  the  vessel. 

Third.  The  claims  of  signals,  of  the  chief  pilot,  of  the  anchorage,  of 
boarding,  and  the  other  small  charges  of  the  port. 

Fourth.  Freights  of  lighters  and  the  discharge  of  cargo.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  storage  of  the  merchandises  on  the  mole  or  whar^  and 
every  other  expense  common  to  navigation  which  are  not  for  those  extra- 
ordinary and  eventual. 

934.  The  expenses  and  damages  which  are  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  simple  or  particular  averages,  shall  be  sustained  by  th^  proprietor 
of  the  thing  which  occasioned  the  expense  or  received  the  damage. 

935.  There  shall  pertain  to  the  class  of  simple  or  particular  averages — 
First.  The  damages  which  may  happen  to  the  cargo  from  the  time  of 

its  embarcation  to  the  time  of  its  discharge,  from  the  inherent  defects  or 
vice  of  the  things,  from  an  accident  of  the  sea,  or  fix>m  the  effect  of  insu- 
perable force,  and  the  expenses  made  to  avoid  and  repair  them. 

Second.  The  damage  which  may  happen  in  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  her 
tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  in  whichever  of  these  three  causes  indicated, 
and  the  expenses  which  may  be  caused  to  save  those  effects  or  repair  them. 

Third.  The  wages  and  subsistence  of  the  company  (Tripulation)  of  the 
ship,  which  may  he  detained  by  a  legitimate  order  or  insuperable  force, 
if  the  affreightment  shall  have  been  contracted  for  at  so  much  theiFoyage. 

Fourth.  The  expenses  which  the  vessel  may  incur  to  put  into  a  port  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  her  hull  or  rigging,  or  to  procure  provisions. 

Fifth.  The  depreciation  which  the  goods  have  suffered  when  sold  by 
the  captain  on  a  forced  arrival,  or  arrival  in  distress,  to  make  payment  fin: 
provisions  and  to  protect  the  ship's  company,  or  to  cover  any  other  of  the 
necessities  which  may  occur  in  the  vessel. 

Sixth.  The  maintenance  and  the  wages  of  the  ship's  company  so  long 

yJ^T^  damages  which  the  vessel  or  cargo  may  receive  by  col- 

lision, or  encounter  with  another  vessel,  this  beini  casual  and  inevitable. 
WHen  one  of  the  captams  shall  be  cu|pabla  in  such  an  accident,  it  shall 
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be  to  his  charge  to  satisfy  the  whde  of  the  damages  which  he  may  have 
occasioned. 

Eighth.  Whatever  damage  may  result  to  the  cargo,  or  from  want  oi 
care,  fauhs,  or  barratries  (barraierias)  of  the  captain  or  of  the  ship's 
com[>any,  shall  be  simple  or  particular  average,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  proprietor  to  an  indemnification  competent  against  the  captain, 
the  ship,  and  the  freight 

Lastly,  There  shall  be  classified,  as  simple  or  particular  averages,  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  and  damages  caused  to  the  ship  or  to  its  cargo  which 
have  not  redounded  to  the  benefit  and  common  utility  of  the  whole  of  these 
interested  in  the  same  ship  and  its  cargo. 

986.  Averages  gross,  or  common,  are  generally  the  whole  of  those 
damages  and  expenses  which  may  have  been  caused  deliberately  to  save 
the  ship,  its  cargo,  or  any  of  its  efiects,  firom  any  knovm  defective  risks. 

Saving  the  application  of  this  general  rale  in  the  cases  which  may  oc- 
cur, there  shall  be  declared  especially,  as  corresponding  to  this  class  of 
averages — 

First,  The  effects  or  ncioney  which  may  be  paid,  by  way  of  compontion, 
to  ransom  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  which  may  have  fallen  into  the  power 
of  enemies  or  pirates. 

Second,  The  things  which  shall  be  thrown  into  the  sea  to  lighten  the 
ship,  whether  belonging  to  the  cargo,  to  the  vessel  and  its  company,  and 
the  damage  which  may  result  from  this  operation  to  those  things  which 
may  be  preserved  in  the  vessel. 

Third,  The  spars  and  masts  which  may  be  purposely  cut  away,  broken, 
or  rendered  useless. 

Fourth,  The  cables  which  may  be  cut,  and  the  anchors  which  may  be 
abandoned  to  save  the  vessel,  in  case  of  tempest  or  risk,  from  enemies. 

Fifth,  The  expenses  for  lightering  or  transshipping  a  part  of  the  cargo 
to  lighten  the  vessel,  or  place  it  in  a  condition  to  enter  a  port  or  roadstead, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  from  the  risk  of  the  sea,  or  of  enemies,  and 
the  damage  which  may  result  from  this  operation  to  the  efi^cts  lightered 
or  transshipped. 

Sisih,  The  damage  which  may  be  caused  to  any  effects  of  the  cargo 
from  the  results  of  having  made,  purposely,  any  opening  in  the  vessel  to 
dear  her  from  water  and  to  preserve  her  from  foundering. 

Seventh,  The  expenses  which  shall  be  incurred  to  put  a  vessel  afloat, 
which  may  have  been  purposely  run  on  shore  with  the  object  of  saving  the 
vessel  from  the  dangers  of  foundering  or  shipwreck. 

Eighth,  The  damage  caused  to  the  vessel,  in  which  it  may  become  Be« 
cessary  to  open,  to  break,  or  to  make  holes  purposely,  to  take  out  and  to 
preserve  the  effects  of  her  cargo. 

Ninth,  The  cubb  of  the  individuals  of  the  ship's  company  who  may 
have  been  wounded,  or  hurt,  in  defending  the  vessel,  and  their  subsistence 
during  those  times  which  they  may  he  suffering  from  those  causes. 

Tenth,  The  wages  which  may  be  doe  to  any  of  the  ship's  company 
who  may  be  detained  as  hostages  by  enemies  or  pirates,  and  the  neees* 
sary  expenses  which  shall  be  caused  by  their  having  been  imprisoned  un« 
til  restored  to  the  vessel,  or  to  their  HomJ/^ii.  ic  ^-/  <»»«.«*  „.•    ^  •     • 

^m^venth.  The  wages  and  sustenance  of  the  company  of  the  ship,  whose 
affreightment  has  be^m  adjusted  by  months,  during  the  time  which  she  re- 
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mahied  under  embargo  or  detention  bj  civil  authority  or  force  insuperable, 
or  to  repair  the  damages  to  which  she  may  have  been  deliberately  exposed 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all  parties  interested. 

TiDdfth,  The  deterioration  which  may  result  in  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandises which,  on  a  forced  arrival,  it  may  have  become  necessary  to 
sell,  at  reduced  prices,  to  repair  the  vessel  from  damages  received  by  any 
accident  which  pertains  to  the  class  of  gross  averages. 

937.  All  persons,  interested  in  the  ship  and  cargo,  existing  in  the  ves- 
sel at  the  time  of  running  the  risks  from  which  the  averages  shall  proceed, 
shall  contribute  to  the  amount  of  the  gross  or  common  averages. 

936.  The  captain  cannot  determine,  by  himself  alone,  the  damages  and 
expenses  which  pertain  to  the  class  of  common  averages  without  consult- 
ing the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  shippers  (or  merchants)  present,  or 
their  supercargoes. 

If  those  present  should  be  opposed  to  the  measures  which  the  captain, 
with  his  second  officer,  if  he  has  one,  and  the  pilot,  should  find  necessary 
to  save  the  vessel,  the  captain  shall  proceed  to  put  those  measures  in  exe- 
cution under  his  own  responsibility,  notwithstanding  the  opposition. 

The  right  of  those  prejudiced  being  put  in  safety,  to  present  it  at  its 
proper  time,  in  a  competent  tribunal,  against  the  captain  who  in  any  cases 
may  have  proceeded  with  fraud,  ignorance,  or  want  of  care. 

939.  When  the  shippers,  being  present,  shall  not  have  been  consulted 
in  the  resolution  which  the  preceding  article  prescribes,  they  shall  be  ex- 
onerated from  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  common  average  which  cor- 
responds to  them  to  satisfy,  such  part  shall  fell  upon  the  captain ;  unless 
from  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the  time  and  the  occasion  shall  have  failed 
the  captain  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  shippers,  before  he  shall  have  taken 
upon  himself  any  disposition  concerning  it. 

940.  Tlie  resolution  adopted  to  satisfy  the  damages  and  expenses  of  the 
common  averages  shall  be  inserted  in  the  books  of  the  ship,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  made  the  motion  of  the  votes  which  may  have 
been  given  in  the  contrary,  and  the  grounds  which  those  voting  may  have 
urged. 

This  act  shall  be  signed  by  all  of  those  concerned  who  know  how  to 
do  it,  and  it  shall  be  written  out  before  they  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
the  resolution,  if  they  shall  have  time  to  do  it ;  and  in  case  they  shall  not 
have  time  then  to  do  it,  it  shall  be  done  the  first  moment  in  which  it  can 
be  verified. 

The  captain  shall  deliver  a  copy  of  the  deliberations  to  the  judicial  au- 
thority in  the  negociations  of  commerce  at  the  first  port  where  he  may  ar- 
rive, affirming,  under  oath,  that  the  facts  contained  in  it  are  true. 

941.  When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  throw  into  the  sea  any  part  of  the 
cargo,  it  shall  be  commenced  with  the  most  weighty  articles,  and  those  of 
the  least  value  and  of  the  same  class.   There  shaU  be  thrown  overboard — 

First.  Those  which  shall  have  been  placed  first  on  the  deck. 

Second,  And  following  the  order,  upon  which  the  captain  mity  deter- 
mine with  the  consent  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel.  Any  part  of  the  cargo 
existing  upon  the  commings  of  the  vessel,  shall  be  first  thrown  into  £e 
"""942.  A  continuation  oi  tne  aci  wnicn  sirau  comam  tne  deliberation  of 
throwing  into  the  sea  a  part  of  the  cargo  which  shall  have  become  neces- 
sary, shall  contain  an  annotation  of  all  such  efifects  as  shall  have  been 
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thrown  overboard ;  and  if  anjr  of  the  efiects  sayed  shall  hare  receired 
damage  directly  in  consequence  of  such  jettison,  mention  of  thoee  shall 
also  be  made. 

943.  If  the  vessel  shall  be  lost  notwithstanding  the  jettison  of  a  part  of 
the  cargo,  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  value  of  gross  averages  shall 
cease,  and  the  damages  and  losses  incurred  shall  be  estimated  as  aver- 
ages simple  or  parttcuUr,  chargeable  upon  the  parties  interested  in  the 
effects  which  maj  have  sufiered  the  damages. 

944.  When,  after  a  vessel  has  been  saved  firom  a  risk  which  occa- 
sioned the  gross  averages,  she  shall  perish  hy  another  accident  occurring 
in  the  progress  of  her  voyage,  there  shall  subsist  an  obligation  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  averages  jointly,  against  the  effecls  saved  from  the  first  risk 
which  have  been  preserved  after  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,  according 
to  the  value  which  shall  correspond  to  them,  their  condition  being  consid- 
ered, and  with  the  deduction  of  the  expenses  incurred  to  save  them. 

945.  The  justification  of  the  losses  and  expenses  which  constitute  the 
common  averages,  shall  be  made  in  the  port  of  discharge  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  captain,  and  with  a  citation  and  audience  notified  to  the  whole 
of  the  parties  interested  to  be  present,  or  to  their  consignees.         ▲•  if. 
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VICrVLHIM  or  MKRCAMTILI  UBIIART  ▲MOCIATIOMI^ORIGIH  AXD  PSOtPBCTl  OF  THEIR  MBXBSRS— 
RICIFROCAL  DUnil  OF  OLBRKfl  kXD  BMPLOTBR0— IHFLVBHCB  OF  THB  COHMBRCIAl.  CLAM  Dl  THB 
WAR  OF  THC  RBTOLUTIOll. 

It  can  seldom  be  out  of  place,  in  a  work  like  this,  to  speak  of  the  great 
value  of  institutions  established  to  promote  literary  and  scientific  pursuits 
among  merchants.  No  intellectual  duty  is  more  clearly  manifest  than 
that  of  bringing  every  faculty  of  the  mind  as  near  as  possible  to  perfec- 
tion. The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  duty  are  found  in  that  strong 
desire  for  knowledge  which  is  a  part  of  our  nature ;  in  the  fact  that  every 
object  by  which  we  are  surrounded  incites  us  to  mental  exercise  ;  in  our 
unceasing  consciousness  that  we  are  capable  of  still  greater  intellectual 
improvement ;  in  the  natural  and  unfeigned  respect  which  we  feel  for  those 
whose  knowledge  is  greater,  and  whose  tastes  are  more  refined  than  our 
own ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  wise  and  Christian  men,  that  our  mental 
progress  does  not  end  with  this  life,  but  that  the  Creator  has  designed  that 
by  our  studies  and  attainments  here,  we  shall  prepare  ourselves  for  still 
higher  intellectual  pursuits  in  a  wider  field  hereafter.  As  a  matter  of 
simple  duty,  therefore,  every  man,  whose  circumstances  and  station  in 
life  compel  him  to  give  his  chief  attention  to  a  single  occupation,  should 
improve  every  means  of  cultivating  and  strengthening  those  fkculties 
which  his  usual  business  leaves  unexercised. 

Nor  is  this  duty  without  its  appropriate  and  ample  reward*  Intellectual 
pursuits  refine  the  manners  and  purify  the  thoughts.     They  are  a  pleasing 

*  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Libraiy  AsBoeiation  at  the  Dedi- 
catbn  of  their  New  Rooms,  January  3, 1848,  by  Dahiel  N.  Harctt.!.,  a  Member. 
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tipon  the  rest  which  wearinees  demands,  for  the  most  healthful  and  re- 
freshing rest  is  that  very  variety  of  labor  -which  they  afford.  They  bring 
forgetfulness  of  daily  care  and  anxiety,  and  prevent  the  common  vexations 
of  life  Trom  attaining  that  undue  importance,  to  which  they  are  likely  to 
grow  in  moments  of  idleness  and  ennui. 

But  the  harvest  time  of  these  labors  is  old  age.  No  condition  is  more 
pitiable  than  that  of  a  man  who  is  no  longer  able  to  take  part  in  the  ac- 
tive business  of  life,  and  yet  has  never  fitted  himself  for  any  employment 
suited  to  his  declining  years.  Away  from  the  throng  and  tumult  of  men, 
he  sees  nothing  to  interest  him — nothing  to  desire — ^nothing  to  accom- 
plish. Wearied  with  his  unaccustomed  idleness,  he  haunts  the  scenes  of 
his  former  occupations.  But,  there,  his  station  is  filled,  and  the  places  that 
once  knew  him,  know  him  no  more.  He  feels  that  his  sun  has  set  while 
yet  it  is  day — that  he  is  but  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Care  and  anxiety 
have  become  habitual  to  him  ;  and  now  that  they  cannot  find  relief  in  ac- 
tion, they  hurry  bis  mind  to  doting  imbecility,  and  his  body  to  the  grave. 

The  surest  safeguard  from  this  unhappy  condition,  is  the  cultivation  of 
intellectual  tastes  in  early  life.  These,  when  the  days  of  bodily  activity 
are  over,  furnish  pleasing  and  healthful  employment  foi*  every  hour.  They 
make  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  man  minister  to  his  happiness,  not  to  his 
•disquiet.  They  provide  perpetually  new  objects  of  desire  and  new  means 
of  enjoyment.  By  their  softening  and  elevating  influence,  they  adapt  the 
mind  to  those  acts  of  charity  which  are  so  appropriate  to  the  decline  of 
life.  They  sustain  the  health  and  strength  of  the  intellect  while  the  body 
is  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  secure  to  the  aged  the  reverence 
which  gray  hairs  should  always  inspire  and  should  always  deserve. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  have  convinced  us  of  the  great  value  of 
the  institutions  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  our 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  Address  and  Poem  before  us. 

The  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  yet  '^  a  generation  of  men  has  not  passed 
away  since  its  organization  ;  and  those-  of  its  founders  who  survive,  are 
still  in  active  life."'  It  was  established,  we  believe,  about  the  year  1820, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  made  rapid  and  almost  unbroken  progress. 
It  is  of  111  omen  to  speak  too  well  of  an  unfinished  work.  Praise  is  an 
encouragement  to  some  minds  ;  but  to  most,  it  is  rather  a  reason  for  rest- 
ing content  with  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  And,  as  we  hare 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  possible  attainments  of  societies  of  this  kind,  we 
will  only  say,  that  we  see  in  the  past  success  of  the  Boston  Association,  a 
proof  of  the  well-directed  energy  of  its  members,  and  an  earnest  of  its 
continued  progress  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Haskell  has  found  the  most  interesting  materials  of  his  Address  in 
the  records  of  the  Association.  The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
origin  and  character  of  its  members  : — 

"  The  doss  cf  persons  for  whom  these  rooms  are  intended  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  on  the  present  occasion.  Our  charter  indicates  their  qualifications  to  be 
*  Young  men  engaged  in,  or  deptined /or,  the  mercantile  profession.' 

the  community,  would  make  quite  an  interesting  sight :  but  is  not  the  interest  in- 
creased when  we  know  that  that  number  of  young  men  are  all  engaged  in  active 
business ;  that  they  are  of  the  most  interesting  and  inflaential  class  in  this  capital 
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of  New  EnglaDd ;  that  in  thehr  ranks  are  represented  every  phase  of  the  American 
character,  but  that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  the  sons  of  the  substantial  fanners,  the 
prosperous  traders,  the  enterprising  ship-makers,  the  intelligent  mechanics  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  northern  portion  of  New  England ;  that  nearly  everyone  of  them 
18  a  graduate  of  the  common  schools  of  which  we  boast,  and  that,  to  a  ver^  mat 
extent,  the  pecuniary  condition  of  their  parents  is  the  one  which  Agar  desiitS^lbr 
Providence  has  given  them  *  neither  poverty  nor  riches.' 

"  Doubtless  many  of  these  young  men  have  been  taken  from  school  at  as  early  an 
age  as  was  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch ;  that,  like  hnn,  they  might  assist,  by  tlKur  in- 
dustry, in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  family. 

"  Head  the  names  of  our  members ;  mark  the  preponderance  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian-names. Examine  the  surnames,  and  you  find  very  few  which  are  not  noticed 
in  the  New  England  Genealogical  Register.  Those  names  will  meet  your  eye 
upon  the  muster-roll  of  the  revolutionary  army ;  they  were  honorably  represented 
when  Wolfe  fell  at  Qaebec ;  they  appear  upon  the  list  of  soldiers  and  sailors  be- 
fore whose  valor  the  French  struck  their  mg  at  Louisburg ;  they  were  present 
when  €iov.  Endlcott  cut  the  hated  papal  ensign  from  the  royal  flag  of  £n|riaiid, 
and  trod  it  beneath  his  feet  in  contempt  You  will  find  them  in  Sava^'s  editian 
of  Winthrop^s  Journal,  copied  from  the  voting  lists  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  days 
when  the  road  to  the  ballot-box  led  through  the  communion-table.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  records  of  the  colony  at  the  period  when  Gov.  Winthrop  wrote,  in  hit 
journal,  he '  thought  he  should  leave  Salem  and  go  to  Massachusetts.' 

'*  These  names  are  attached  to  the  solemn  covenant  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the 
May  Flower,  where,  with  one  dash  of  the  pen,  a  certain  cure  wa»  adopted  for  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  human  government  for  centuries. 

^  These  young  men  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  took  Massachusetts,  sereD 
generations  ago,  a  wilderness,  bleak  and  inhospitable.  Their  industry,  arms,  and 
principles^  have  made  her  what  she  now  is. 

"  Free  Labor,  Free  Thought,  Free  Schools,  are  the  sacred  trinity  she  has  wor- 
shipped. Look  around  you,  and  note  the  result  From  the  forests  which  have 
been  levelled,  from  the  valleys  which  have  been  exalted,  and  from  the  streams 
which  now  are  turned  to  assist  human  industry,  a  voice  goes  up  which  verifies 
the  scriptural  assertion, '  There  is  that^re^  and  yet  mcreasOh ;'  and  also  echoes 
back  the  truth  of  the  political  axiom,  that '  Freedom  is  the  only  certain  cure  for  the 
evtis  of  Freedom.' 

"  Our  members  come  from  the  great  middle  interest  of  New  Enjgland,  as  it 
stands  to-day.  The  city  boy,  and  the  youth  from  the  .country,  here,  tor  the  first 
time,  are  brought  together  by  a  common  impulse. 

'^In  this  thiong,  how  many  firesides  and  human  hearts  are  interested.  Upon  the 
success  or  failure  in  life  of  these  young  men  how  manv  interests  are  involved. 
Should  disgrace  or  crime  oveitake  any  one  of  them,  would  he  be  the  only,  or  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  sufferer  7  And  do  I  draw  too  imaginative  a  picture  when  I  say 
that  to-night,  at  this  very  hour,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  considerable  size  in 
the  four  northern  New  England  States,  which  is  not  interested  in  our  exercises 
through  at  least  one  representative  in  our  ranks  ?" 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  What  is  the  destiny  of  these  1200  young  noen  ? 
What  changes  will  a  few  years  make  in  the  position  of  those  who  have 
just  depart^  from  the  old  peaceful  homestead,  to  plunge  into  the  whirling 
eddies  of  the  great  city  ?  To  how  many  of  them  will  their  New  England 
birth  and  nurture  ensure  advancement  and  final  success  t  How  many 
will  remember  and  cherish  the  auctions  of  their  boyhood,  and  at  length 
return  to  their  quiet  country  homes  ?  How  many  will  pass  their  lives  in 
Uie  city,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  on  which  they  have  now  entered  1  How 
of  their  countrymen,  to  seek  elsewhere,  in  fresh  fields  of  enterprise,  a 
more  eminent  success.  How  many,  apt  by  blood  and  breeding  to  ••turn 
their  hands  "  to  any  and  every  calling,  will  shut  the  ledger  and  abdicate 
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tke  loftj  stool  and  bend  their  Yankee  energies  to  occupations  better  suited 
to  their  tastes,  or  more  full  of  promise  to  their  hopes  ?  How  manj  will 
find  rest  in  the  grave  for  their  beating  hearts,  before  the  race  is  over  and 
the  prize  is  won  ? 

These  questions  Mr.  Haskell  answers  in  the  following  sketch  of  the 
Taried  fortunes  of  a  small  and  chosen  number  of  his  associates : — 

"  Ten  years  ago,  last  October,  one  of  our  most  active  and  beloved  members  died, 
leaving  an  interesting  family  of  sisters,  with  their  mother,  in  destitute  circnm- 
stances.  One  hundred  and  eiffht  of  our  members  came  forward  and  raised  a  fond, 
by  contributing  one  or  two  dolmrs  each  yean  till  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
was  paid  the  mother  of  their  friend  Torrey  in  quarterly  payments  of  twenty-five 
dollars  each,  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

"  Those  one  hundred  and  eiffht  young  men  signed  their  names  in  a  book,  where 
the  plan  was  set  forth,  and  also  registered  the  names  of  their  employers.  Ten 
years  only  have  elapsed  since  this  benevolent  scheme  was  adopted :  a  recurrence 
to  that  list  of  names,  and  inquiries  of  the  iBxaxly  and  friends  of  those  who  have  left 
OS,  give  the  following  curious  statistics : — 

''Of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  oriflriDal  subscribers,  one  hundred  and  two  survive ; 
of  whom  sixty-seven  reside  in  New  England,  and  sixty  remain  in  Boston.  The 
forty-two  who  have  left  Boston  are  scattered,  as  follows :— eleven  are  now  in  the 
city  of  New  York ;  four  in  New  Orleans ;  five  reside  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  two  in 
New  Hampshire ;  two  in  Maryland,  and  one  in  each  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Mis* 
sonri,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas ;  two  are  now  at  sea ;  one  is  reported  as  a  resident 
"  out  west ;"  one  is  a  judge  in  Oregon ;  and  five  reside  in  foreign  lands,  viz : — one 
in  Calcutta,  two  in  the  Sut  Indies,  one  in  Mexico,  and  one  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

''Of  the  five  who  reside  in  Massachusetts,  but  away  from  Boston,  one  is  an  edi« 
tor ;  one  is  in  college ;  one  teaches  school ;  one  is  the  cashier  of  a  bank ;  and  one 
is  a  settled  clergyman.  Two  reside  in  New  Hampshire ;  one  is  a  merchant,  the 
other  a  missionary. 

"  Of  the  sixty  who  remain  in  Boston,  forty-one  are  now  in  business ;  twelve  of 
whom  are  partners  with  those  in  whose  employ  they  were  at  the  time  their  names 
were  registered.  Eighteen  only  remain  in  the  same  situation,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  years,  of  whom  twelve,  as  above  stated,  have  been  admitted  as  partners. 

"  These  one  hundred  and  eight  voung  men  were  in  the  employ  of  eighty-three 
difierent  firms  and  corporations,  fifty  of  whom  remain,  and  thirty-three  only  retain 
the  same  name  and  style  of  firm.  Six  of  the  original  members  have  died ;  two 
only  in  Boston,  and  at  an  interval  of  seven  years  from  each  other.  If  mortality 
and  morality  have  an  intimate  relationship,  this  fact  tells  its  own  story.  Of  the 
others  who  have  departed,  one  died  in  Mobile ;  one  in  New  Orleans ;  one  breathed 
bis  last  in  France,  whither  he  had  gone  to  seek  a  milder  climate ;  and  the  dirge  of 
the  other  was  chanted  by  the  elements,  as  a  noble  vessel,  with  her  passengers  and 
csew,  went  down  into  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

"This  authentic  statement  is  made  of  the  very  best  class  of  clerks ;  those  who 
had  the  pecuniary  ability,  and  generous  disposition,  to  aid  the  relatives  of  their  de- 
parted Mend.  They  were  employed  by  houses  of  established  reputation,  where 
changes  among  the  clerks  are  less  frequent  than  with  newer,  or  less  fortunate 
houses,  and  yet,  from  this  body,  forty-one  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  are  no  longer 
with  us ;  and,  so  fieur  as  can  be  ascertained,  but  one  individual  bom  out  of  Boston, 
is  now  a  resident  in  his  native  place.  I  would  also  observe,  that  the  residences  of 
the  absentees  are  given  where  they  were  at  the  last  accounts ;  and  no  allusion  has 
been  made  to  voyages  and  travels  which  are  completed,  and  temporary  residences 
in  our  own  and  foreign  countries." 

These  portions  of  the  Address  have  been  peculiarly  interesting  to  us, 
not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  but  also  from 
their  evident  accuracy  and  reliableness.  *  The  orator  has  been  careful  to 
avoid  that  vague  declamation  which  is  the  codiaKm  fiuilt  of  prodiM^ioiit 
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simUar  to  this,  and  to  coniine  himself  to  the  statement  of  facts  most  clotety 
afiecting  his  hearers,  and  to  reflections  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Haskell  speaks  with  much  sonnd  sense,  and,  we  fear,  not  without 
reason,  of  the  too  common  neglect  of  the  duties  which  employers  owe  to 
their  clerks.  It  is  proper  that  he  should  dwell  upon  these  with  somewhat 
more  force  than  upon  the  reciprocal  duties  of  clerks  to  their  employers. 
The  unfaithful  clerk  seldom  fails  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  his  wrong  doing. 
He  is  weak  and  obscure.  Suspicions  light  as  air  are  enough  to  crush  him 
to  the  earth.  His  more  serious  faults  are  among  the  crimes  recognized 
and  punished  by  the  law.  But  the  employer  has  little  to  control  his  con- 
duct, or  te  check  his  injustice,  save  his  own  sense  of  right  and  considera* 
tions  of  prudence,  like  those  which  are  here  presented.  We  conmiend  the 
following  remarks  to  the  perusal  and  the  reflections  of  all: — 

"  The  relations  sustained  by  clerks  to  their  employers  are  a  source  of  nMD? 
troubles,  and  occasion  unpleasant  thougbts,  and  oftentinies  result  in  mutual  and 
reciprocal  hatred.  In  many  departments  of  business,  the  compensation  allowed 
to  clerks  is  so  small,  that  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  have  a  monopoly  of  the  places, 
which  operates  unfavorably,  two  ways :  it  clrives  away  a  large  and  meritorious 
class  of  young  men,  while  it  introduces  another,  who,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  cannot  take  so  active  an  interest,  as  those  whom  want  and  necessity  urge 
forward.  The  influence  of  these  rich  clerks,  in  situations  where  little  or  no  com- 
pensatkm  is  allowed,  is  very  pernicious,  in  inducing  habits  of  extravagance,  inat- 
tention to  business,  and  of  substituting  the  swell  manners  and  flash  appearance  of 
the  roud,  for  the  gentlemanly  bearing  and  manly  dignity  of  the  good  citizen. 

**  In  branches  of  trade  where  a  compensation  is  allowed,  it  is  generally  too  small 
for  tiie  interests  of  both  parties.  Enlightened  selfishness  would  seem  to  dictate  a 
reform  in  this  matter.  We  are  proverbial  for  our  thrift  and  have  a  character  for 
knowing  what  investments  will  produce  the  best  dividends ;  and  I  submit,  whether 
an  investment,  in  the  shape  of  increased  salaries,  would  not  exhibit  as  large  re* 
turns,  as  any  stock  known  to  the  board  of  brokers. 

"  Let  any  merchant  reflect  how  large  a  portion  of  the  details  of  his  business  w 
in  the  hands  of  clerks,  how  powerful  an  agency  they  exert  in  his  affiiirs,  how  often 
he  is  the  victim  of  their  negligence,  incompetency,  or  dishonesty,  and  he  will  per> 
ceive  the  great  necessity  for  care  in  the  selection ;  and  may  we  not  hope  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject  will  lead  hinr  most  cheerfully  to  pay  ample  remunera^ 
tkm  for  services  rendered.  Two  poorly  paid,  dispirited  clerks  are  not  so  valuable 
as  one  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  his  employer's  aflbirs,  and  goes  to  his  busi- 
ness  in  earnest 

^  A  boy  whose  existence  is  an  experiment,  showing  the  lowest  point  at  whidi 
body  and  soul  can  be  prevented  from  dissolving  their  painful  connection,  is  as  fiir 
from  bein^  the  living  mtelli^rence  he  was  created  for,  and  is  as  much  below  the 
level  of  his  race,  as  are  the  jaded  and  broken-spirited  animals  we  see  carted  aboift 
in  caravan  cases,  below  their  brethren  of  the  boundless  forest 

**  The  best  help,  like  the  dearest  law,  is  the  cheapest;  and  it  will  always  be 
found  the  truest  policy  to  practice  the  Inspired  precept,  *  the  laborer  is  worthy  €( 
his  hire.' 

''  There  is  a  strange  want  of  confidence  exhibited  in  the  intercourse  between 
merchants  and  their  clerks.  Too  frequently  their  conversation  resembles  wlnt 
may  be  termed  cross-examination.  Confidence  begets  confidence.  No  man  has 
so  much  talent  and  power  as  to  be  above  learning  many  important  points  of  intel- 
ligence, respecting  both  men  and  business,  from  his  young  men.  Each  of  the 
parties  moves  in  a  difierent  circle ;  and  the  clerk,  from  the  nature  of  his  young 
comMuions,  has  equal  means  of  obtaining  valuable  information  his  master  enjoys. 

*<  What  would  be  said  of  a  military  commander,  and  what  would  be  bis  success 
and  fate,  did  he  not  avail  himself  of  all  the  talent  and  diversity  of  character  in  his 
subordinate  ofiicers  7  A  mechanic  is  careful  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
workmen.    A  shipmaster  shouki  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  mati*^ 
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and  crew*    And  sboakl  a  merchant  loee  all  the  advanta^  to  be  obtained  from  ao 
active  exercise  of  all  the  talents  and  means  of  information  his  clerks  possess  ? 

.*'  Another  evil,  attendant  upon  this  intercoarse,  is  the  want  of  interest  manifested 
by  employers  respecting  their  young  men,  during  the  time  they  are  away  from 
their  places  of  business.  In  a  very  large  roajoritv  of  cases,  employers  do  not  trou- 
ble themselves  about  this  matter ;  and  vet  who  does  not  see  that  upon  this  point 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  value  of  the  services  rendered^  while  the  clerk  is  on 
duty. 

'*  Another  evil,  which  is  more  prevalent  than  formerly,  is  the  false  hopes  ofteiv 
held  out  to  young  men  to  induce  a  sacrifice  of  present  good  upon  the  promise  of 
fnture  advancement, — an  advancement  which  is  always  future  and  ideal.  What 
greater  crime  can  be  committed  against  society  than  to  coolly  calculate  how  far 
one  caa  speculate  upon  the  rising  hopes  of  a  youn^  man,  by  basely  holding  before 
him  a  delusion,  which,  when  exposed,  will  send  him  forth  to  the  world  a  disap-^ 
pointed  man,  the  victim  of  generous  confidence,  of  homan  cupidity,  and  the  foulest 
wrongs. 

^  What  punishment  is  due  the  niggard,  who  sunders  or  weakens  the  bonda 
which  bind  man  to  his  fellow^man  in  ties  stronger  than  aught  save  love  and  af- 
fection !  What  is  life  worth  when  honor  is  gone !  And  who  shall  repair  the 
ruin  to  that  mind,  cheated  of  its  fondest  prospects,  and  allured  to  sacrifice  its  time 
in  vainly  chasing  a  bubble,  which  bursts  ere  the  band  could  grasp  its  emptiness  I 

**  Let  no  young  man  for  one  moment  imagine,  however,  that,  because  nis  man- 
hood is  not  acknowledged,  and  his  better  nature  and  nobler  impulses  are  not  thos 
appealed  to,  there  is,  on  his  part,  any  relaxation  of  the  highest  moral  obligation 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interest  of  his  employer. 

"  No  nefflect  or  remissness  of  the  employer  can  obliterate  his  claims  to  all  the 
ability  and  force  of  character  possessea  by  the  young  man.  His  duty  is  none 
the  less  plain,  because  his  life  and  enjoyments  form  no  portion  of  the  thoughts, 
and  engage  not  the  attention,  of  the  man  who  claims  his  time  and  talents. 

*'  Two  wrongs  will  not  make  ant  right.  And  the  bov,  whose  daily  actions  and 
every  movement  are  regulated  by  anv  such  narrow  and  grovelling  standard,  iaila 
alike  ia  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  employer  and  to-himself. 

**  Should  negligence  and  heedlessness  become  a  habit,  the  mjnry  to  the  em- 
ployer is  transient  and  temporary ;  while  the  evils,  of  which  they  are  the  prolific 
parents,  will  follow  their  unfortunate  victim  throuffh  life,  and  prove  a  curse,  from 
whose  withering  influence  he  will  never  be  disenuralled. 

^  The  lessons  of  the  past,  and  the  united  voices  of  reason  and  revelation^  urge 
the  young  roan  forward  to  his  duty  in  every  relation  of  life.  By  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  fidelity,,  he  will  rise  superior  to  the  obetaclea  which  seem  to  arrest  hie 
progress,  and,  by  serving  others,  he  will  confev  lasting  benefit  upon  himself.  En- 
lightened self-interest  will  press  him  onward  in  the  j^Uh  which  duty  and  obli^ 
tion  mark  out ;  and  he  will  show  the  world, — and  experience,  himself^ — the  wis- 
dom which  dictated  to  a  son  the  wise  counsel, 

"  •  To  thine  own  self  be  tmc ; 

And  it  most  follow,  as  the  ni^t  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.' "' 

It  is  well  understood  how  largely  the  merchants  of  the  American  colo- 
nies participated  in  the  discontent  which  preceded  and  caused  the  War  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  how  steadily  they  stood  by  the  cause  of  Independence , 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  struggle.  And  it  should  be  the  pride 
of  every  merchant,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  to  remember  that  we  are  greatly, 
perhaps  mainly,  indebted  for  the  national  privileges  which  we  now  possess, 
to  the  vigorous  and  enlightened  action  of  men  bred  to  commercial  pursuits. 
Upon  these  men,  the  weight  of  the  arbitrary  laws  of  the  mother  country 
firat  fell.  They  resisted  these  laws,  primarily,  without  doubt,  from  a  re- 
gard to  their  pecuniary  interests.    But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that,  what- 
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ever  were  the  original  motives  of  their  resiaUnce,  thej  plainly  saw  thai  it« 
result  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  their  fortunes  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
We  close  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  Address  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  position  of  the  merchants  of  America  under  the  colonial  govem- 
ment,  and  of  their  part  in  the  war  of  Independence  : — 

"  The  inflaence  of  commerce  In  the  war  of  the  American  Revolntion  has  never 
been  so  fully  and  faithfully  depicted  as  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  his  late  work  upon  the 
Royalists  of  the  Revolution.  This  writer  has  ^iven  a  list  of  the  oppressive  laws 
and  regulations  which  finally  resulted  in  the  war.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  £ng- 
land  lost  the  aflection  of  the  mercantile  class  of  the  Northern  Colonies  full  a  gen- 
eration before  she  alienated  the  South. 

"  The  odious  laws  of  England,  respecting  the  colonies,  did  not  so  moch  aflbct 
Liberty  or  Taxation,  as  they  did  the  Laws  of  Trade  and  Labor. 

"  The  laws  which  prohibited  the  working  of  wood  and  iron ;  which  forbade  the 
use  of  waterfalls,  and  the  erection  of  machmery ;  laws  which  shut  out  markets  for 
lumber  and  fish ;  which  seized  sugar  and  molasses ;  enactments  like  these,  paved 
the  way  for  the  battles  which  followed.  And  the  patriotic  claims  of  the  merchants 
aod  ship-owners  have  not  yet  received  anything  like  their  just  weight  fiiom  His- 
tory. As  a  class,  they  were  undoubtedly  the  fost  persons  who  set  themselves  in 
array  against  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry. 

"While  Cromwell  lived,  colonial  trade  was  free.  But  after  his  death,  the 
maritime  interests  of  America  soon  felt  the  difierence  between  a  Puritan  and  a 
^uart.  Charles  took  measures  to  restrain  and  reflate  the  intercourse  of  the 
colonies  with  countries  not  in  subjection  to  him,  and  even  with  England  itself. 

"  An  English  traveller,  at  this  period,  writes,  that  in  Massachusetts  some  mer- 
chants were  '  damnable  rich.'  *  And  another  speaks  of  '  a  lady  who  came  over 
from  England  with  the  valuable  venture  of  her  beautiful  person,  which  went  off  at 
an  extraordinary  rate,  she  marrying  a  merchant  worth  nearly  j^30,000.' 

"  Massachusetts,  in  Cromwelrs  time,  had  her  own  custom-houses  and  revenoe 
laws,  and  exacted  fees  from  vessels  arriving  at  her  ports.  When,  therefore,  the 
royal  collectors  of  Charles  came  over,  they  met  with  resistance  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Edward  Randolph,  the  collector  of  Boston,  was  treated  with  aver- 
sion and  contempt  The  collector  of  Baltimore  was  killed,  and  scenes  of  violence 
attended  the  executbn  of  the  laws. 

"  For  a  long  time  the  revenue  laws  were  openly  violated,  and  the  king's  ofiicers 
were  bribed  to  blindness,  in  matters  which  passed  before  their  eyes.  But  about 
ten  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  exasperation  of  the  merchants  at  the  insolence  of  the  revenne  officers,  cleariy 
indicatea  that  the  restrictions  to  trade  and  commerce  formed  a  very  prominent 
cause  of  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

**  The  collector  of  Boston  was  driven  from  the  town,  and  sought  refuge  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  in  the  harbor.  The  revenue  boat  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
by  the  populace,  and  burned  upon  the  Common. 

"  The  cutting  off  of  the  fisheries,  which  were  then  the  very  life-blood  of  New 
England,  and  the  tidings  that  no  vessel  could  leave  or  enter  the  port  of  Boston, 
were  the  crowning  acts  in  the  policy  which  produced  an  appeal  to  arms. 

"  The  great  body  of  the  merchants  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  whigs.  Four- 
teen, or  one-fourth  part,  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  several 
of  the  generals,  ana  other  officers  of  the  continental  army,  were  bred  to,  or  en- 
gaged m,  commerce.  No  class  of  persons  were  so  crudly  oppressed ;  none  did 
more  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke.' 
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Art.  TIL— LABOR  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL: 

7HB  SI0HT8  OF  EACH  SECUBKD,  AND  THE  W110N68  OF  BOTH  BBADIOATED.* 

To  FRiSMAir  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  MerchanU^  Magazine,  etc, 

Deab  Sis  : — ^You  had  the  kindness  to  publish,  in  the  January  number 
of  jour  valuable  Magazine,  the  Preface  to  a  work,  entitled,  ^^  Labor  and 
4Mer  Capital,"  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  some  further  extracts  from 
the  manuscript,  which  I  expect  to  have  in  print  in  the  month  of  August. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  b.  k. 

New  York,  May,  1848. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  distribution  of  products  is  still  more  con. 
spicuous  when  we  consider  that  present  labor  is  indispensable  to  human 
existence.  Although  all  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements,  made 
by  all  previous  labor,  are  transmitted  free  of  expense,  to  successors,  yet 
the  property  thus  improved  and  inherited  cannot  give  support  without 
present  labor.  The  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  could  not  supply 
one-twentieth  part  of  them  with  food.  Clothing  could  last  but  a  few  years, 
and  buildings,  unless  repaired,  would  decay.  Each  generation  must  pro- 
vide its  own  means  of  subsistence. 

If  a  generation  enact  laws  through  which  one-third  of  the  succeeding 
generation  can  live  in  luxury  without  labor,  then  the  labor  of  the  other 
two-thirds,  besides  supplying  their  own  wants,  must  also  supply  the  wants 
of  the  first  third.  Although  the  idle  rich  man  inherits  wealth,  he  owes 
his  present  support  to  the  labor  of  others.  Others  must  raise  the  grain  that 
he  consumes,  manufacture  cloth  for  his  use,  build  his  house,  ^c. 

If  one-third  of  a  generation  own  all  the  property,  they  have  the  means 
of  supplying  their  wants  by  labor  upon  their  own  possessions ;  but  the 
two-thirds  who  have  no  property  have  not  even  the  means  of  preserving 
their  lives,  unless  the  one-third  allow  them  the  use  of  property  on  which 
to  expend  their  labor.  Under  present  laws,  then,  the  owners  of  property 
have  power  to  decide  what  part  of  the  products  of  labor  shall  be  given  to 
them  for  the  use  of  property,  and  laborers  are  compelled  to  make  their 
agreements  with  them  under  these  circumstances.  Undoubtedly  both  par- 
ties are  governed  by  their  own  interests  in  making  their  agreements  ;  but 
the  circumstances  under  which  contracts  are  made,  render  them  very  uny 
just  toward  laborers.  Suppose  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  be  on 
land,  and  the  other  in  water,  where  be  must  drown  unless  he  purchase 
assistance  from  the  first.  Although  he  might  be  well  aware  that  his  friend 
on  shore  was  practising  a  very  grievous  extortion,  yet,  under  the  circum* 
stances^  he  would  be  glad  to  make  any  possible  agreement  with  him  to  be 
rescued.  The  monetary  laws  of  nations  have  depressed  the  producing 
classes  to  a  similar  state  of  dependence  on  capitalists,  and  they  are  simi- 
larly obliged  to  make  their  contracts  with  them  under  great  disad- 
vantages. 

Present  laborers  who  produce,  present  products,  should  receive  a  very 

•  Being  an  exposition  of  the  caose  of  the  wealth  of  the  few  and  the  poverty  of  the  many, 
and  the  dehneatioa  of  a  system,  which,  without  infringing  the  rights  of  property,  will  dis- 
tribate  the  wealth  to  those  whose  labor  earns  it.  By  £dward  Kellooo,  author  of**  Cur- 
rency, the  Evil  and  the  Remedy." 
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large  proportion  of  them  ;  and  capitalists  who  do  not  labor,  should  receire 
a  correspondingly  small  proportion.  How  shall  this  change  in  the  reward 
of  labor  and  capital  be  effected  ?  Shall  laws  be  made  to  determine  the 
prices  of  various  kinds  of  labor,  and  thus  prevent  the  laborer  and  emploj- 
er  from  making  contracts  upon  their  own  terms  ?  This  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  if  practicable  not  desirable.  Each  man  should  be  at  libertj 
to  make  his  own  contracts.  There  is  no  need  of  interference  wHh  this 
liberty  in  order  to  prevent  capital  firom  taking  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  products  of  labor. 

*****  41  « 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  difierent  effects  upon  our  own  peo- 
ple from  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  metals,  and  their  use  as  the  material 
of  money.  Probably  all  will  admit  that  there  are  twelve  thousand  fiuni- 
lies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  each  owning  on  an  average  $800  worth  of 
gold  and  silver  ware,  such  as  tea,  coflee,  and  dinner  services,  vases,  oma- 
ments,  &c.  Including  jewelry,  the  amount  of  the  metals  would  probably 
far  exceed  the  sum  named.  But  calculating  the  twelve  thousand  families 
to  own  on  an  average  $800  worth  each,  they  will  own  in  the  aggregate 
i9,600,000  worth,  while,  according  to  the  Bank  Reports,  the  specie  in  aU 
Uie  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1847, 
amounted  to  but  §8,048,348.  Suppose  the  twelve  thousand  femilies  own- 
ing these  silver  and  gold  utensils  and  ornaments,  should  collect  them  to- 
gether next  week,  and  ship  them  to  EIngland, — the  shipping  of  these  wares 
would  have  no  more  effect  upon  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  nation,  or  upon 
business,  than  the  shipping  of  the  same  amount  in  cotton  and  tobacco. 

But,  let  the  people  draw  the  98,048,348  of  coins  from  the  banks  next 
week,  and  ship  them  abroad,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  mone- 
tary affairs,  our  business,  and  our  labor?  The  banks  throughout  this 
State,  and  throughout  the  United  States,  would  suspend  specie  payments^ 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  would  be  broken  up,  and  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Yet  by  shipping  the  gold  and  silver  wares,  more  than 
one  million  and  a  half  more  of  the  precious  metals  would  leave  the  coun- 
try than  by  shipping  the  coins.  The  shipment  of  the  smaller  amount 
would  shake  the  country  to  its  centre,  while  the  shipment  of  the  larger 
amount  could  not  unfavorably  affect  business.  Yet  the  gold  and  sOver 
utensils  and  ornaments  are  more  in  use  than  the  coins  ;  for  the  coins  are 
mostly  in  kegs  and  boxes  in  vaults  of  banks,  and  if  they  are  moved  at  ail, 
it  is  usually  from  the  vault  of  one  bank  to  that  of  another,  without  even 
emptying  them  from  the  kegs.  If  money  is  merchandise,  why  would  not 
the  shipment  of  these  gold  and  silver  utensils  affect  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion as  much  as  the  shipment  of  the  coins  ?  The  same  twelve  thousand 
families  are  doubtless  at  this  time  the  owners  of  a  much  larger  amount  of 
the  capital  stocks  of  the  banks  than  the  $9,600,000,  and  if  they  choose,  can 
at  any  time  sell  stock  enough  to  draw  all  the  specie  from  the  banks,  and 
can  thus  cause  a  suspension  of  payments  and  distress  producers,  even 

without  shipping  the  specie. 

******* 

The  State  of  New  York  is  deemed  very  prosperous,  and  thought  to  be 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  through  its  industry  and  enterprise.  A  table 
in  the  New  York  State  Register  for  1846,  exhibits  the  actual  gain  of  the 
people  of  the  State  for  ten  years,  viz,  from  1835  to  1845,  according  to 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property.     The  table  shows  that  in  1836,  tho 
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corrected  aggregmte  valuatioii  of  the  taxed  real  and  personal  estate  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  §580,653,524,  and  that,  in  1845,  it  had  increased 
to  #605,646,095.  In  the  ten  years,  the  people  of  the  State  added  to  their 
wealth  §74,992,571,  equal  to  §7,499,527  a  year,  or  a  fraction  over  1^ 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  employed.  This  calculation  is  made 
without  any  payment  of  interest  until  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years. 

Taking  the  above  as  a  fair  valuation  of  the  property,  the  people  of  the 
State  added  only  about  ly^  per  cent  per  annum  to  their  capital,  and  the 
legal  interest  of  the  State  is  7  per  cent,  and  is  usually  paid  oftener  than 
yearly.  If  the  people  had  rented  the  State  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  six  months  we  had  taken  up  our  obligations,  and  added  in  the 
nix  months  interest,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  we  should  have  added  to  the 
|>rincipal  over  §524,000,000.  We  should  have  owed  the  foreign  nation 
in  interest  or  rent  a  sum  seven  times  greater  than  all  that  we  earned  over 
and  above  our  own  support.  If  we  earned  only  §74,992,571  more  than 
our  own  support,  how  could  we  return  the  property  to  its  owners,  and  pay 
them  §524,000,000  of  rent,  or  seven  times  more  than  our  labor  would 
produce  ?  Yet  the  laws  of  the  State  fixing  the  interest  at  7  per  cent,  make 
a  requisition  equal  to  this  upon  laborers  in  favor  of  capital. 

For  this  reason,  every  few  years,  thousands  are  plunged  into  poverty, 
and  a  few  amass  enormous  wealth.  These  periodical  depressions  do  not 
arise  because  the  people  have  not  labored,  nor  because  the  earth  has  not 
brought  forth  her  increase.  In  the  midst  of  our  prosperity  there  is  sud- 
denly  a  want  of  money.  Manufactured  and  agricultural  products  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  and  business  becomes  paralyzed.  Capital  en. 
grosses  by  its  legal  accumulative  power  the  productions  of  labor.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  this  matter  of  production  by  labor,  and  of  accumula- 
tion  by  interest.  Wealth  is  manifestly  the  product  of  labor,  and  not  the 
product  of  interest  or  rent.  Interest  on  money  loaned  or  invested  in  prop- 
erty is  merely  a  legal  power,  by  which  the  lender  of  money  and  the  owner  of 
property  can  compel  the  borrower  and  the  tenant  to  procure  and  sell  the  pro- 
ducts  of  labor  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  rent,  while  the  former 
receive  their  incomes  without  any  productive  labor.  The  monetary  laws 
of  nations  found  and  perpetuate  the  greater  part  of  their  social  evils. 

According  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  increase  of  its  wealth  from  1635  to  1845  was  about  l-j^  per 
cent  per  annum,  without  compounding  the  interest.  This,  was  a  period 
of  only  ten  years.  It  is  probable  that  in  1835  property  was  estimated 
higher  in  proportion  to  its  actual  worth  than  in  1845.  This  statement, 
then,  would  not  be  an  exactly  fair  criterion  of  the  actual  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  State.  During  that  period,  according  to  it,  we  gained,  beside  our 
own  support,  only  a  fraction  over  1  per  cent  a  year  by  all  our  labor.  If 
this  were  a  correct  estimate  of  our  gains,  we  became  poorer  during  the 
ten  years,  for  the  population  of  the  State  increased  during  that  period  from 
2,174,517  to  2,604,495,  or  a  fraction  less  than  2  per  cent  a  year.  If  we 
gained  but  1^  per  cent  in  wealth,  the  population  of  the  State  increased 
more  rapidly  than  its  wealth ;  and  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  was  less  in  1845  than  it  was  in  1835 ;  and 
this,  I  presume,  was  not  the  fiict.  Still,  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  least 
one-haif  the  people  of  the  State  were  poorer  in  1845,  and  are  now  poorer 
dian  they  were  in  1835.  The  increased  wealth  is  accumulated  in  fewer 
hands.    More  and  more  of  the  earnings  of  the  producing  classes  are  re> 
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quired  to  paj  the  yearly  rent  or  interest  on  the  yearly  increasing  capitaL 
If  the  men  who  are  now  rich,  had  in  1885  an  income  that  a&indantJy 
supplied  their  wants,  an  increase  of  wealth  has  not  added  to  their  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  increase  has  been  taken  from  those  who  toil,  and  yet  are 
suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Without  improving  the  condition  of 
the  rich,  we  are  continually  doing  a  wrong  to  a  laige  class  of  worthy  and 
industrious  citizens. 


KiX.  TIIL-giNDFOBD'8  CHANCERY  CASES.* 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  four  volumes,  which  will  contain  all  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Sandfbrd's  Decisions  in  Equity.  It  gives  the  decisions 
made  by  him,  as  Assistant  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  First  Circuit,  from  An- 
gust,  1845,  to  August,  1846.  He  was  last  year  elected  one  of  the  Justi- 
ces of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  we  understand 
that  the  reports  of  the  decisions  at  law  and  in  equity  of  that  Court  maybe 
looked  for  from  the  same  able  and  learned  reporter,  whose  decisions,  as 
Judge  in  Equity,  are  presented  in  this  series  in  so  authentic  a  form. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  volume  has  been  published,  it  would  be  in. 
justice  to  say  less  than  that,  like  the  others  of  the  series,  it  is  no  way  in* 
ferior  to  the  style  of  the  English  Reports,  and  entitles  the  publishers  to 
high  praise,  and  something  more  substantial  too. 

This  volume  contains  not  only  decisions  of  importance  to  the  legal  pro* 
fession,  but  also  cases  of  much  interest,  we  may  say,  entertaining  caaest 
{ot  the  general  reader. 

That  large  class  of  readers  who  set  down  all  the  literature  contained 
within  yellow  leather  covers  as  necessarily  dull  reading,  and  who,  if  they 
make  any  exception  in  favor  of  such  writers  as  Blackstone  and  Kent,  never 
think  of  looking  for  entertainment  in  a  book  of  reports,  would  be  surprised 
at  the  large  amount  of  interesting  matter  to  be  found  in  this  volume  of  de- 
cisions.  Free  from  technicalities,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  Chancellor 
Sandford's  clear  and  direct  style,  involving  interests  and  relations  of  every 
day's  experience,  many  of  them  require  but  the  courage  to  make  a  begin* 
ning,  to  fix  the  attention  of  any  reader. 

The  case  <Jf  Clark  vs.  Sawyer,  (pp.  351-427,)  involving  the  validity 
of  a  will,  executed  by  the  testator  when  in  an  infirm  state  and  advanced 
in  years,  and  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  by  undue  influence,  although 
very  long  and  very  detailed,  really  turns  upon  the  single  and  simple  ques* 
tion  of  fact,  of  the  undue  influence. 

The  case  of  Loomer  vs.  Wheelwright,  (pp.  135-162,)  contains  an  im- 
portant  decision  on  the  law  of  surety  in  connection  with  that  of  mortgage, 
and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  what  has  been  finely  called  ^  the  high  morality 
of  the  system  of  equity." 

The  decision  in  Thompson  vs.  The  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  great  case  of  the  Warren  Bridge,  (11  Peters  U.  S. 

*  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determiDed,  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiv  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  before  the  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Sanclford,  late  Yice-ChaDcellor  of  the  First  Cnciiitf 
Vol  m.  New  York :  Published  by  Banks,  Gould  k,  Co.,  Law  Bookselieis,  No.  144  Nas- 
■au-street 
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Reports,  p.  420,)  which  decided  that  a  grant  bj  the  legislature  of  an  ex* 
closire  franchise  to  build  a  bridge  and  take  tolls,  althoi^h  it  deprives  oth- 
ers of  the  privilege  of  doing  the  same,  does  not  restrict  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  make  future  grants  of  a  similar  franchise  to  others* 

Apart  from  the  entertainment  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  decisions  such 
as  this,  there  is  another  consideration,  which  should  have  weight  with 
non-professional  readers  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Are  they  aware  that 
thej  may  themselves,  possibly,  be  called  upon  to  decide  cases  in  equity  ? 
Under  the  new  sjstem  of  procedure  established  in  New  York,  by  which 
the  jurisdictions  at  law  and  in  equity  are  not  only  so  blended  as  to  be  ad- 
ministered  by  the  same  tribunals,  but  are  to  be  administered  with  the  same 
forms  and  modes  of  trial,  many  of  those  kinds  of  action  formerly  known 
as  Chancery  suits,  instead  of  being  tried  by  a  chancery  judge,  like  the  ta« 
ses  reported  in  this  volume,  will  be  tried  bv  juries ;  and  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  the  juryman,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  judge,  to  weigh  ^ts,  and  to 
decide  preponderances  of  testimony,  precisely  as  is  here  done  by  the 
learned  Vice-chancellor.  And  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  future 
equUjf  juryman  can  in  no  better  way  prepare  himself  for  his  duties  than  by 
careftilly  studying  a  few  books  of  equity  report*  like  the  third  volume  of 
Sandford. 


MERCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


LEADINa  CASES  IN  MERCANTILE  LAW.* 
Tms  volume  contains  the  select  decisions  of  the  leading  cases  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  law,  bat  more  particularly  leaning  to  the  adjudged  decisions  of 
Che  Maritime  Law.  That  this  work  was  needed  by  the  legal  professifm  and  busi- 
ness man,  none  will  pretend  to  deny.  The  law  embraces  a  vast  field.  It  includes 
every  human  transaction,  however  minute.  It  bounds  and  limits  every  pursuit, 
and  draws  its  line  around  every  object.  It  is  the  safeguard  of  every  society,  and, 
like  the  Palladium,  it  will  ever  preserve  it,  and  if  taken  away  it  will  cease  to  ex* 
ist  The  preservation  of  social  rights  and  privileges  was  the  object  of  its  institu- 
tion. It  has  gone  on  and  advanced  for  centuries,  increased  until  its  volumes  are 
almoBt  numberless,  as  civilization  has  advanced,  and  society  required  its  assist- 
ance. In  its  first  organisation,  its  principles  were  few  and  simple.  Man  was 
just  emerging  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  needed  the  protection  only  of  his  life 
and  property ;  but  as  that  property  became  extended  l^  individual  industry,  and 
trade  and  barter  became  employed,  man  stood  again  in  need  of  the  law's  assistp 
ance  to  declare  the  validity  of  contracts,  and  govern  and  sanction  them.  Then 
the  law  had  to  be  enlarged,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  growing  community.  But 
business,  in  its  progressive  course,  opens  new  channels  for  enterprise,  and,  like 
the  tide,  it  swells  and  increases  as  it  flows,  from  the  addition  of  numerous  tribu- 
taries. Its  increase  involved  new  points  and  new  controversies,  and  again  the 
law  had  to  receive  an  additi(m  to  pronounce  upon  them.    Thus,  as  civilization  has 

*  Select  DecisioTis  of  American  Coarts  in  several  departments  of  Law,  with  special 
reference  to  Mercantile  Law.  With  Notes,  by  J.  I.  Clare  Haxs  and  H.  B.  Wallace, 
y^L    Phikdelphia:  T.  &  J.  W.  Jcdmson. 
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marched,  and  inereasiBg  commerce  has  shown  die  boauiees  rdation  of  meo  m 
every  phase  and  feature  of  mnltiplied  variety,  legislatoras  have  added  statutes  ao- 
cordiog  to  the  saccesaive  wants  of  the  oommant^,  nntil  the  edicts  of  the  law, 
which  are  held  to  be  omnipotent,  have  become  like  the  aaimaloiila  of  natwe,  al- 
most numberless.  Decisions  differ  upon  the  same  points  in  the  diftrent  States ; 
and  even  when  a  case  arises  under  similar  circumstances  to  one  already  pitH 
nounced  upon,  in  the  investigation  an  additional  word,  and  even  a  look,  will  make 
it  di^r  so  essentially  from  the  old  precedent,  that  a  contrary  adjudication  is  giren 
on  its  merits.  Thus  everyone  is  complainiug  of  this  ^*  glorious  tmeertatTUy  {f 
the  2atr."  Since  commercial  pursuits  have  become  so  extended  that  they  embrace 
and  generate  every  species  of  new  contracts,  with  their  slight  shades  of  dif^rence, 
the  (law  is  still  more  perplexed  and  confused.  When  a  business  man  becomee 
harassed  with  a  doubt,  by  the  newness  or  intricacies  of  a  transaction,  that  douhi 
is  not  removed,  even  when  he  obtains  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  legal  professioiu 
The  lawyer  himself  sometimes  has  no  clew  to  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth.  He 
sees  decisions  on  the  points  called  in  question,  yet  there  are  contrary  dedsioiis 
ready  to  confute  them.  And  even  at  best,  when  he  appears  most  certain,  and 
gives  a  confident  opinion,  how  often  is  that  opinion  upset  by  a  judicial  decision  f 
We  are  speaking  now  of  good  lawyers — men  eminent,  and  rising  in  their  profes-^ 
sion ;  and  not  alluding  to  the  rubbish  that,  in  the  human  form,  throng  in  its  ranks- 
men  who  are  not  formed  by  education,  principle,  or  nature,  to  belong  to  any  pro- 
fession, but  to  degrad3  it  Then,  if  good  lawyers  be  mistaken,  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  contradict  one  of  its  leading  maxims :  Ratio  est  anima  legis — ^Rea- 
son is  the  life  of  law — since  reason  has  but  one  letter  and  one  decision ;  bnt  it 
is  not  so.  Every  mind  is  not  constituted  alike ;  they  reason  from  di^rent  pre- 
mises. What  may  seem  fact  to  one  is  absurdity  to  another,  and  hence  the  va- 
riety of  decisions  dlf^ring  upon  the  same  points.  We  hail  this  bo(A  as  removioif 
many  difficulties.  The  authors  have  gone  into  a  long  and  laborious  search ;  they 
appear  to  have  seen  precisely  what  the  public  needed,  and  have  supplied  its  wants. 
They  have  compared  and  brought  the  leading  decisions  to  a  point.  They  have 
given,  to  the  business  man  and  to  the  lawyer,  visible  landouurks,  without  the  tron- 
hle  of  ransacking  a  library  for  information.  The  cases  selected  evince  the  great 
learning  and  ability  of  the  authors,  as  well  as  great  diligence  and  research.  They 
have  drawn  those  little  lines  of  difference,  between  evident  analagons  cases,  that 
generally  lead  to  so  much  confusion,  with  precision  and  judgment  We  hav» 
drawn  largely  from  it,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  our  citement  of  cases  on  Ageneiea, 
Contracts,  and  Insurance.  We  do  not  allude,  in  the  following  decisionB,  to  poiaCs 
that  are  familiar  to  the  commercial  and  business  man,  but  only  to  sncb,  from  their 
intricacy  and  research,  it  was  presumed,  should  they  occur,  would  perplex  him. 
.  1.  The  appointment  of  agents  can  either  be  by  express  or  implied  authority. 

3.  An  express  authority  delegates  to  an  agent  certain  powers,  to  perform  par- 
ticular acts,  which  he  cannot  in  any  way  transcend,  that  will  be  binding  upon  the 
principal.    (26  Wendell,  193.    18  Johnson,  363,  366.) 

S.  Yet  if  a  principal  authorize  an  agent  to  execute  a  particular  transacdoA, 
without  pointing  out  tlie  mode  in,  or  by  which  it  is  to  be  executed,  it  is  to  he  nn- 
derstood  that  he  dele^tes  to  the  affent  the  proper  powers  to  execute  the  transac- 
tion. (Peck  V.  Hamott,  1  Wendell,  4.)  Thus,  it  has  been  decided  that  a  spe- 
cial agency  to  sell  chattels  of  any  description,  to  procure  subscribers  to  a  icMBt 
stock  company  relating  to  land,  implies  (unless  formdden)  an  authority  to  bind  the 
principal  by  a  warranty,  or  representations  lespectiag  the  quality  or  conditioo  of 
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tbe  0iit»jeet  Qf  the  eoutraet,  such  bemg  the  nstiil  means  of  accomplishiDg  the  pro- 
posed end.    {$an4ford  v.  Handell,  23  WendeU,  260.) 

4.  It  initet  be  txNme  in  mind  that  there  are  a  class  of  cases,  gorerned  by  peeu- 
Imr  efistoms,  that  do  not  come  under  this  head.  Thus,  if  I  make  an  auctioneer, 
a  broker,  or  factor,  my  agents,  to  execute  business  strictly  appertaining  to  their 
vocation,  and  restrict  their  povi^ers,  yet  they  «an  bind  me  as  their  principal,  to  any 
one  ignorant  of  this  private  restriction,  to  tbe  full  scope  of  their  customary  pow- 
.er^     {Nickson  v.  Bnman,  10  Modem,  109.)    But.  the  case  would  entirely  be  tbe 

jrererse,  if  the  restrictions  had  been  given  to  a  person  not  having  these  general 
powers,    (Sandford  V.  Hardy,  23  Wendell,  360,  266.) 

5.  For  if  a  person  send  to  an  auctioneer  a  horse,  with  a  strict  command  to  sell 
that  horse  at  private  sale,  the  custom  of  the  auctioneer  being  to  sell  dttoays  at 
puhlic  sale,  if  he  sells  the  horse  at  public  sale,  the  sale  will  be  binding  upon  the 
princijOAL    (10  Modem,  109.)    But  otherwise  to  a  man  not  an  auctioneer. 

6.  The  general  principle  of  contracts  is  this : — A  contract  made  bona  fide,  with- 
out  any  intention  to  defraud,  and  not  against  the  law,  is  binding  between  the  re- 
apective  parties ;  and  if  no  provisioB  to  the  contrary,  between  &eir  heirs  and  re- 
presentatives. (Story  on  Bills.)  Every  contract  must  be  supported  by  a  consid- 
eration and  a  promise  if  executory,  and  the  c(Hisidemtion  ana  promise  does  not 
viobite  any  existing  statute.  Thus,  a  promise  by  a. man  to  a  merchant  to  come 
next  day  and  carry  some  goods  at  a  distance,  does  not  bind  him  without  R  is  in 
writing,  (which  is  prima  facie  a  consideration,)  or  the  merchant  tender  him  an 
earnest  to  bind  him.    (Story  on  Contracts.) 

7.  So,  also,  if  a  merchant  promises  to  sell  a  lot  of  goods  to  another  at  a  future 
day,  and  tbe  contract  is  parol,  he  is  not  bound  by  that  contract,  unless  he  receives 
an  earnest  as  consideration.  (Story.)  A  promise,  by  itself,  not  being  sufficient 
to  support  a  contract,  unless  accompanied  by  the  consideration. 

8.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  deck  load  of  a  ship  does  oontribnte  to  theffene- 
ral  average,  hut  is  not  contributed  for,  which  is  the  source  of  the  great  dimcuky 
which  owners  have  for  insuring  the  deck  <^go.  For  instance :  A  ship  sails  for 
the  West  Indies.  On  the  voyage  she  meets  with  a  storm  that  endansers  the 
whole  cargo.  To  preserve  a  portion  nf  the  cargo,  the  captain  of  a  vessel  throws 
a  portion  of  it  overboard,  some  from  the  deck  and  some  from  the  hold.  All  that 
is  taken  from  the  hold  is  valued,  and  the  remaining  cargo  saved,  according  to  its 
respective  valuation,  must  contribute  to  the  loss  of  that  which  preserved  it.  But 
not  so  with  the  deck  load.  What  was  thrown  overboard  is  not  valued,  and  the 
cargo  saved  does  not  contribute ;  while  the  portion  saved  on  deck  is  valued,  and 
has  to  contribute  its  respective  proportion  to  the  loss  of  the  cargo  thrown  over- 
board, savioff  that  which  is  thrown  tram  the  deck.  Vah'n  thinks  this  unjust,  and 
assigns,  as  me  probable  reason  of  its  being  a  law,  that  the  deck  loads  incommode 
the  management  of  a  ship,  and  therefore  should  not  be  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  other  caigo,  which  endangered  nothing.    (Phillips  on  Ineuranoe.) 


ADVANCES  UPON  BILLS  OF  LADING. 

Before  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  and  a  Special  Jury,  at  Liverpool,  (England,)  April 
6th,  1848.    Van  Casteele  and  another  v.  Booker  and  others. 

Mr.  Watson  stated  the  case.  The  plaintiffs  are  general  commission  merchants 
at  Rotterdam,  of  great  respectability,  and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
sum  of  j&l  1,000,  the  value  of  a  quantity  of  cofiee  sent  to  this  port  by  the  ship 
Vigilant,  and  the  defendants  are  the  assignees  of  Messrs.  Barton,  Irian,  and  Hig- 
ginson,  of  this  town,  who  became  bankrupts  in  the  month  of  November  last  year, 
and  the  question  was  one  of  ereat  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
tbe  country.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  jSl  1,000,  the  money  advanced 
bona  fide  by  Messrs.  Van  Casteele  and  Knight  being  upwards  of  jC6,000.  There 
was  a  genUeman  in  this  town  named  Lyon,  who  was  also  a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Lyon  and  Schwinde  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  also  in  the  house  of  Lyon  and  Benn, 
at  Bahia,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  autunm  Mr.  Lyon  mentioned  to  a  gentle- 
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man  named  Rabos,  that  he  would  have  some  cargoes  of  coflfee  from  the  Brazik, 
for  which  he  wanted  a  market  and  consi^ees.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time 
Mr.  Rabas  wrote  to  the  plaintiflfe  to  know  if  they  were  willing  to  take  a  cargo  of 
coflfee,  and  upon  their  replying  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Lyon  wrote  to  them,  for- 
warding the  bill  of  lading,  upon  which  they  advanced  £6,604  IGs.  8d.  The  bill 
of  lading  stated  that  the  cargo  was  deliverable  to  order  or  assigns,  and  freurfat 
free  on  board  the  Vigilant  The  vessel  arrived  in  the  Mersey  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, and  on  the  next  morning  the  defendants  took  possession  of  the  vessel  and 
her  car^,  and  the  plaintifli  were  consequentiv  obliged  to  bring  this  acticn.  Un- 
der the  Factors'  Act  it  was  enacted  that  the  shippers  on  a  bill  of  lading  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  true  owners  thereof,  so  as  to  enable  the  consiffneee  to  have  a 
lien  thereon,  and  any  person  entrusted  with  a  bill  of  lading  may  pledge  the  careo 
for  any  advances  made  thereon.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  Lyon,  Schwin&, 
d&  Co.,  having  endorsed  the  bill  of  lading,  were  the  true  owners,  and  Mr.  Lvta 
was  theur  agent,  and  he  having  endorsed  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  plaintifEs,  they 
had  a  title  Uiat  was  indefeasiUe.  The  bills  of  lading  were  sent  to  England  by 
the  Racehorse  brig-of-war,  and,  in  the  month  of  October,  Mr.  Lyon  hearing  some- 
thinff  about  the  connexion  of  Barton,  Irlam,  and  Higginson,  with  the  Roy^  Bank, 
and  naving  cargoes  in  four  ships  belonging  to  the  firm,  was  anxious  to  secure 
them ;  saw  Mr.  Higginson,  and  persuaded  him  to  cause  the  bills  of  lading  to  be 
handed  to  him.  Having  concluded  a  statement  of  great  length,  the  learnt  gen- 
tleman called  the  following  witnesses : — Captain  Ren^ell,  master  of  the  Vi^ibnt, 
Mr.  Rabus,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Lyon. — ^His  lordship  said,  that  the  only  question  at 
issue  was,  to  whom  did  the  cargoes  belong,  whether  to  one  creditor  or  the  general 
body  7  It  was  agreed  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  should  be  taken  as  to  the 
amount  which  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled,  viz,  the  value  of  the  amount  of  coflbe 
on  the  'iSth  of  November,  or  whether  they  were  entitled  to  more  than  the  amount 
of  advance. — ^Mr.  Martin  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defendants,  observing  that  the 
real  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  was,  whether  the  transactions  be- 
tween Mr.  Jonathan  Higginson  and  Mr.  Lyon  did  not  constitute  that  which  the 
law  viewed  as  a  volunta^  and  fraudulent  preference,  and  which  could  not  stand 
against  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  The  fact  was,  that  the  day  after  the  document 
which  had  been  adverted  to  was  delivered,  Mr.  Higginson  having  had  twenty-one 
days*  notice,  had  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  at  the  time  owin?  a  million  ef 
money,  and  not  one  scrap  of  merchandise  of  any  description  to  go  to  nis  creditors. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  startling  fact.  The  learned  gentleman  next  stated  that  Mr. 
Hifi^^nson  was  indebted  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  to  the  extent  of  j&463,000, 
anolt  was  not  till  after  repeated  applications  had  been  made  to  him  for  a  liauida- 
tion  of  the  debt,,  and  the  service  of  the  notice  in  question,  that  he  had  transferred 
the  bills  of  lading  in  question,  and  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  Mr. 
Lyon,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  creditors.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  he 
should  confidently  rely  upon  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  The 
learned  gentleman  then  called  the  following  witnesses : — ^Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  late 
managing  clerk  to  Barton,  Irlam,  &.  Co.,  Mr.  Higginson,  and  Mr.  John  Highfield, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Bank.  Mr.  Watson  replied,  stating  that,  if  the 
verdict  were  not  for  the  plaintiflT,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  discouragements 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  commerce,  for  in  future  no  one  would  make  advances 
upon  bills  of  lading.  His  lordship  having  summed  up,  the  jury  retired  at  half-past 
five,  and,  after  aa  hour's  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  for  tlie  defendants. 
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Mwrmcr  or  ■vropbas  vroa  ambmcam  iiitbkmt»— kovkmbxt  or  tncn,  poet  op  nw  tokk,  peom 

IMTBMBBft,  1847,  TO  MAT,  1848— OOMIUBCIAL  POUCT  OP  THB  PBBHCH  PB0VI8I01IAL  OOTBRMMBIIT— 
PRBHCH  EBVOLUTIOll  OP  17B0— IBBUB  OP  AlBIOllATfl  PEOM  1790  TO  1796— PEICBB  OP  PEBKCH  OOTBEM- 
MBITT  rrOOU  PEOM  1797  to  1848— TMB  BPPBCTi  op  THB  CBAETUT  MOTBMBMT  M  BReLANO  ON  OOM- 
MBECIAL  APPAIEB— COK]»IT10R  OP  THB  BAMK  OP  BNOLAII])— PEICB  OP  OORIOLB— BXCBBQVBE  BtLLB— 
ABPBCT  OP  BUEOPB  TO  HOLD  W  CHECK  THE  OOMMBECE  OP  THB  UKITBD  STATBB— MEW  YOEK  STATE 
DEBT— fPBCIB  IE  BAKKl  OP  BKOLAEB  AMD  PEANCE— Uf  BAMKB  OP  MEW  YOEK  AlfD  HEW  OELBAEE— 
PEODVOTIOR  OP  ffObD  IN  EUllU  PEOM  1819  TO  1847— TME  MtMBB  OP  MEXICO— THB  E0TH8CHILDS,  ETa 

Thb  past  month  has  been  marked  by  continued  fears  in  relation  to  the  effect  of 
passing  events  in  Earope  upon  American  interests.  There  was  some  prospect 
of  recovery  from  the  distress  caused  by  the  commercial  revulsions  in  England, 
when  the  revolution  of  February  25,  in  Paris,  again  renewed  the  want  of  confi- 
dence, and  by  making  a  large  amount  of  American  produce  that  had  been  shipped 
unavailable,  through  distrust  of  those  on  whom  bills  were  drawn,  renewed  the 
drain  of  specie.  The  demand  for  the  precious  metals  on  New  York  has  been, 
since  October,  as  follows : — 

XOTBMBIIT  OF,SfEOI£^  FQRT  OF  NEW  YORK,  KOVBMBER  1  TO  MAT  17. 

"  Import.  Exp&'rC  Nett  export.  DatiM  pmid.  Total  ^mmd. 

November 958,915  91,455,946  91,397,031  9l,094J66  93,431,797 

December 39,713  1,888,867  1,849,155  856^76  3,705,731 

January 48,030  1,183,517  1,135,485  3,305,017  3,440,503 

February 49,503  433,236  383.724  3,416,497  3,8004»1 

March 33,781  453,507  429,736  1,553,003  1,983,739 

AprU 65,917  1,180,433  1,124,505  1,686,506  3,811,011 

May 18,380  1,600,000  1,681,720  554,875  3,336,595 

I  a^.^.™™.^™  ..__.__  ___i._.»  ..^__i_  _^^_^-_^ 

Total 9303,139     98,194,485     98,001,346  910,397,344  918,398,476 

These  give  the  figures  as  represented  by  the  New  York  official  returns.  They 
do  not,  however,  embrace  either  the  amounts  sent  from  New  York  to  Boston  for 
shipment,  or  those  large  sums  received  from  abroad  through  emigrants,  and  not 
returned  at  the  custom-house.  These  last  are  known  to  be  considerable.  In  feict, 
the  New  York  Banks,  which  held  99,000,000  November  1,  had  lost  but  92,000,000 
May  16.  Very  considerable  sums  had,  however,  been  received,  from  the  country 
banks  following  the  course  of  exchange,  which  is  everywhere  in  favor  of  New  York, 
arising  from  the  considerable  purchases  of  goods  for  the  country.  While  produce 
sent  down  has  sold  in  small  quantities,  and  at  very  low  rates,  at  the  same  time 
foreign  bills  have  been  scarcely  available  in  New  York ;  therefore  a  very  consid- 
erable resource  has  been  cut  o£  This  state  of  aflairs  gives  rise  to  rumors  injuri* 
ooB  to  the  credit  of  many  banks.  The  state  of  the  exchanges  depends,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  upon  the  course  of  events  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  where 
<me  of  the  chief  features  has  been  the  continual  encroachments  made  by  the  Pro> 
visional  Government  upon  the  rights  of  private  property.  The  creed  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Paris  embraced  "  respect  for  property,"  and  this,  no  doubt,  very 
BMmy  men  honestly  adhere  to ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  current  of  events 
is  such  as  to  realize  the  prophecy  of  M.  Blanc,  in  his  address  to  the  workmen,  that 
**  the  peril  to  capitalists  would  be  very  great."  The  Provisional  Government  has 
expended  an  enormous  sum  of  money  during  the  time  it  has  been  in  power. 
It  found  in  the  Treasury  300,000,000  francs  when  it  came  into  office,  in  addi^ 
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tion  to  the  crown  pkte  and  jewels,  and  its  distresses  are  now  very  great.  In 
accordance  with  these  distresses,  it  resorts  to  most  stringent  means  on  its  own 
account,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  crowds  of  people  it  has  withdrawn  from  pro- 
ductive employments  to  live  at  the  public  expense.  The  leading  attacks  these 
measures  have  caused  it  to  make  upon  private  property  are,  a  decree  to  assess 
all  funds  and  mortgages  1  per  cent ;  ^e  seizure  of  the  private  property  of  the 
ex-king,  his  inheritance  as  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  which  descended  in  tlie  famify 
through  all  former  convulsions ;  the  seizure  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  line  of  mD- 
ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  preparatory  to  taking  possession  of  ^  the 
others,  in  exchange  for  5  per  cent  stock— the  government,  however,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  representations,  show  a  disposition  to  refer  this  raeaaure  to 
the  National  Assembly ;  the  taking  possession  of  all  private  factories  and  work- 
shops not  in  operation  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  in  exchange  for  5  per  cent 
stock,  and  the  government  to  organize  the  woric  <*  on  shares,"  the  workmen  to 
divide  the  profits;  and  the  decree  suspending  the  payment  of  banks  yet  solv- 
ent, with  the  view  to  borrow  their  money.  Each  and  all  of  these  measorss 
are  a  spoliation  of  property.  The  issues  of  6  per  cent  stock  for  all  these 
purposes,  including  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  would  of  itself  amount  to 
an  incredible  sum,  and  sufficiently  depress  the  price  even  if  means  were  provided  to 
pay  the  interest,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  pubUc  debt  is  already  sunk  to  a  point 
80  low  as  to  have  ruined  all  connected  with  it,  and  the  dividends  are  payable 
m  depreciated  hank  paper.  The  revolutionary  government  of  1790,  when  embu*- 
rassed,  had  an  immense  resource  in  the  lands  of  the  clergy.  These,  with  the  pub* 
lie  domain,  Talleyrand  proposed  to  apply  to  the  service  of  the  state,  for  the  rea- 
son "  the  church  was  not  proprietor  by  depository  of  the  estate/'  A  sale  of 
$80,000,000  worth  was  decreed,  but  no  one  would  purchase.  It  was  then  decreed 
that  $75,000,000  of  notes  bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  receivable  in  payment  of 
lands  and  called  ^  assigaats,"  should  be  issued,  under  solemn  pledge  that  no  nore 
should  be  issued.  This  was  done,  and  their  issues  circulated  iCt  par.  But,  four 
months  after,  $150,000,000  more  were  issued.  These  did  not  depreciate  much, 
but  from  that  time  the  issues  were  without  stint  or  limit,  and  continued  to  fiiUI, 
until,  in  1797,  they  were  worth  nothing,  and  ceased  to  circulate.  •  The  issues 
were  as  follows : — 

I86UB  or  ASSWlfATS  FROM  1790  TO  1796. 

Dollan.  Freaot.                V«1m. 

March,  1790 75,000,000  or     400.000.000  Par. 

July,  1790 150,000.000  800,000,000 

Tq  September,  1792 381,350^00  1,500.000,000 

August,  1793 201,375,000  1,076,000.000  90  cenls. 

•*      1794 117,500,000  624,000,000  80    « 

January,  1795. 675,000,090  S.600.000,000          7    « 

Maroh,n97 6,973,500,000  37,000,000,000  ioonfl 

Total  issue. 8.437,625,000        45.000,000.000 

Redeemed 1,667,500,000         6,000,000,000 

Oatstanding 6,750,125,000       36,000,000,000 

It  is  observed  that,  f<Nr  seveial  years,  the  value  was  pretty  wdl  maintained  hf 
making  them  a  legal  tender  and  paying  them  out  in  aU  directions,  until  they  feU 
to  nothing  in  1797,  and  the  government  then  repudiated  the  whole.  The  public 
debt  bad  been  converted  into  annuities,  or  the  present  form  of  rentes,  under  Cam- 
beny  ani  the  total  auMMUited  to  $65,000,000  per  an&iun.    It  was  decided  lo  pay 
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^ODe-fouith  of  the  interest  in  money,  and  the  remainder  in  the  paper.  Tius,  of 
ionise,  was  repudiating  76  per  cent  of  the  debt.  Since  that  moment  the  price  of 
the  5  per  cent  stocks  in  Paris  has  fluctuated  as  follows : — 

nUCBS  «F  FBUfCH  OOVEBViaHT  STOCKS. 


1797 

1800 «. 
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1812 

1814„ „...„. 

1815 
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1848 

1848 ^ 

1848 

1848 

1848 

The  quotations  have  been,  it  appears,  for  the  6  per  cents,  less  tfaaa  daring  the 
one  hundred  dajrs  of  1814,  having  fallen,  under  the  administration  of  the  Pix>vi8- 
ional  Grovemment,  39  per  cent  in  one  month  !  The  3  per  cents,  first  created  io 
1825,  have  fallen  14  per  cent!  and  are  now  60  per  cent  lower  than  the  loweal 
price  resulting  from  the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  The  prices  quoted  now  vn^ 
moreover,  merely  nominal ;  no  sales  to  any  extent  could  be  made  anything  to  ap- 
proach these  prices.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  interest,  as  yet,  is  pay- 
able in  a  medium  (notes  of  the  Bank  of  France)  but  little  depreciated,  and  that  this 
medium  is  becoming  the  only  resource  of  the  government,  and  win  inevitably 
follow  &e  same  course  as  did  the  assignats,  and  more  rapidly,  because  the  govern- 
ment has  now  no  vast  estates,  like  those  formerly  possessed  by  the  church,  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  issue.  The  speedy  and  inevitable  repudiation  of  the  wlu>le  must 
be  the  consequence ;  and  all  property,  of  what  description  soever,  the  government 
takes  possession  of  at  par  for  its  6  per  cent  stocks,  will  be  virtually  confiscated. 
The  Messrs.  Rothschild  took  the  260,000,000  franc  han  in  November  at  76. 
The  loss  on  that  stock  is  44  per  cent  even  if  present  prices  could  be  realized,  and 
the  amount  of  the  loss  on  that  stock  alone  must  be  £4,400,000  sterling.  The 
London  Times  estimates  the  joint  property  of  all  the  brothers  at  j&26,000,90O 
sterling.  One-fourth  of  this  is  consequently  lost  in  one  operation  if  they  keep 
their  engagements.  Their  interest  in  the  stocks  of  all  other  countries  must  make 
a  eonsklerable  hole  in  the  balance.  If  they  do  not  keep  their  engagements  they 
are  bat  broken  stock-jobbers.  In  this  danger  which  besets  property  in  France,  the 
disposition  of  capital  is  to  emigrate  as  last  as  it  can  be  realized ;  and  diis  eSbti  to 
realize,  beyond  all  former  precedent,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  rapid  fall  in  prices. 
When  the  reaalt  of  the  elections  was  known,  and  the  moderate  members  of  the  go- 
vernment were  supported  to  the  condemnation  of  thoee  ultraists  to  whom  the  de* 
ciees  above  alluded  to  were  ascribed,  confidence  began  again  to  revive,  as  indiea- 
ted  above  in  the  wlvanee  of  rentes  from  April  7  to  May  6. 

The  Ciiartist  movement  in  England  ie  also  fraught  with  the  gravest  conseqoMi- 
css.  Should  the  Chartists  succeed  in  the  objects  to  which  their  eiibrti  are  mam 
directed,  the  debt  may  be  speedily  repndiatedL    Should  they  not  eveeeedy  oootis* 
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ued  civil  commotion  will  unsettle  the  security  of  property,  paralyze  the  circulatiod 
of  capital,  and  destroy  the  activity  of  industrial  employments.  In  all  this  the 
United  States  can  but  anticipate  a  loss  of  markets  for  produce,  and  a  large  acces- 
sion of  capital  to  arrive  at  the  seaboard.  The  apparent  triumph  of  the  government 
on  the  10th  April  does  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  capitalists  so  as  to  restore  ccm- 
fidence,  nor  in  any  degree  to  have  promoted  a  disposition  to  embark  in  enterpn- 
tes ;  on  the  contrary,  increased  caution  is  manifest. 

The  change  being  produced  in  the  money  affiurs  of  England  by  reason  of  the 
apprehensions  growing  out  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom,  is  very  apparent. 
The  actual  state  of  money  aflairs,  the  condition  of  the  markets,  and  the  tendency 
of  prices,  are  far  better  indications  of  the  true  state  of  public  feeling  than  all  the 
newspaper  accounts.  In  fieict,  the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  as  eflEectuaUy  under 
the  control  of  the  police  as  if  a  law  existed  to  that  efl^t  The  aristocracy 
and  middle  classes,  or  what  Louis  Blanc  calls  the .  ^  Bourgeoisie  "  in  France, 
control  the  press  in  England,  and  the  mendacious  character  of  the  London  papers 
is  known  throughout  the  world.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  number 
of  Chartists  assembled  at  the  late  demonstration  was  200,000,  and  that  the  head 
of  police  sent  a  note  to  all  the  papers  requesting  that  ^e  number  should  be  stated 
at  15,000 ;  and,  with  singular  unanimity,  all  the  papers  did  state  16,000,  as  if  the 
reporters  had  all  counted,  and  counted  accurately.  The  newspapers  aflect  to 
laugh,  and,  in  Parliament,  the  members  "  grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  "  when 
talking  of  Chartists ;  nevertheless,  the  fears  of  the  community  are  apparent  Ik 
figures.    The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  show  results  as  follows : — 

BAKZ  OF  EMOLAlflK 

SecaritiM.  Deposits.  Nett  Notw 

Poblie.         PriTftto.  Public.  Private,  circulation.  on  hand.  Bvtiioii; 

November 95.  X10,863,607  jei8.791,117  X7,9J9.803  jC7,866,4d3  X19JS97,756  r4JS8,(»5  XlOfil^^SST 

January®..      11,464.665      14.510,363  4,088,448  10,774,870  19,111.880  7,447,385  13,17«3IS 

Februarys...      11,558,914      13,883.503  4,574.063  10,999,087  10,135.055  8,074,985  14.081.754 

"       86..      11,574,921      18,933,241  6.417,011  9,550,889  iai79,755  9.933,185  14.760.815 

Ilueh4 11,574.981      13,115,456  6,574.785  9,849,804  18.375.615  9i.830,8l5  14373.«7 

"     11....       11,574,921      13,054,708  6,883,063  9,535,311  17,681,030  10,544,505  ]4«947,164 

"     18....      11,573,180      12,896,563  6.957,398  9,773.110  17.447,090  10,967,870  15,133,141 

AprUl 11,731,566      13,936,389  7,140.135  9,580.384  17.667,865  10.876,870  lS,81Q,8n 

**    8 13,683.866     13,460,158  4.586,084  11,961,862  18,834.651  9,767,750  14.603.4SI 

*'    S3.....      18,968,630     18,001,566  9,381,338  11,435,748  18,701,865  7,860,055  13,988,341 

In  these  figures  we  have  the  truth  as  to  the  ruinous  state-  of  aflairs.  The  dis- 
counts of  the  Bank  of  England  shrink  up  until  they  are  now  scarcely  half  what 
they  were  in  October,  and  are  continually  decreasing.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  private  deposits,  which,  in  the  stagnant  state  of  business  and  difficulty  of  em- 
ploying money  to  advantage,  were  gradually  increasing  from  October  to  April  8, 
when  the  payment  of  the  government  dividends  usually  still  further  increases 
them,  have  recently  declined  rather  than  increased,  and  the  amount  has  been 
drawn  in  bullion  to  the  extent  of  near  £1,600,000,  while  as  much  more  that  ar- 
rived from  Russia  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  time,  has  also  disappeared  from  the 
))iiblic  eye.  Money  is,  nominally,  very  cheap  in  London ;  that  is, "  at  call,"  it  is 
worth  but  2i  per  cent,  not  so  much  from  the  disposition  to  lend  as  from  the  india- 
poaition  to  borrow,  there  being  no  means  of  employment  safely,  notwithstanding 
that  consuls  are  at  83i  for  money,  and  all  descriptions  of  produce  lower  ever  than 
before.  Breadstufi  are  very  cheap,  with  every  prospect  of  a  great  rise  in  price,  m 
wdlby  reason  of  the  unfavorable'weather  in  England,  as  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
grain  districts  of  Europe ;  yet  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  operate  in  any  de- 
Mffiptbn  of  merchandiM  or  public  aecorities  is  apparent    The  resultg  of  the 
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Ch&rtist  meeting  were  considered  by  the  English  papers  and  their  echoes  as  es- 
tablishing forever  the  stability  of  the  English  government,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
large  investments  of  European  capital  in  English  funds  were  looked  for,  but,  it 
appears,  in  vain.    The  prices  of  consols  were  as  follows  at  several  dates : — 

COMfOLS.  SZCHBQUSE  BXLM. 

For  Aoeoant  For  money. 

8epteiiifoer4 68|  a  88A  87)  a  8tJ  98.  prerohmi. 

FebmarySS 88   a88|  88J  a  88}  308.       «• 

26 83Ja85t  831  a  83}  248.       " 


March  14 80}  a  81  80j  a  8I4  318.  " 

**     24 82|a83|  82J  a  83f  328.  » 

April  29 82Ja82i  82J  a  82J  428.  «• 

Mays 83ja83J  831  a  83J  41b.'  *» 

It  is  observable  that  the  price  of  consols,  which,  under  the  panic  attendant  upon 
the  extreme  pressure  in  November,  were  at  88,  advanced  in  some  degree  up  to 
February  26,  when  the  French  revolution  was  announced  in  London.  On  that 
news  the  price  fell  10  per  cent,  but  recovered  to  83fi  for  money  March  24,  when 
the  Chartist  movement  began  to  take  shape,  and  at  the  latest  dates,  19  days  after 
the  apparent  triumph  of  the  government,  they  had  not  recovered  the  price,  al- 
though money  was  so  cheap  in  London.  The  alleged  investments  of  Europeans 
in  English  funds  were  evidently  very  small,  at  all  events  not  larger  than  were  ex- 
traordinary sales  by  English  holders.  These  consols,  which  are  now  dull  at  83^, 
yield  3^  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment,  while  money  is,  at  call,  but  2}  per 
cent,  and  the  same  consols  have  lately  been  as  high  as  101.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances this  low  price  is  to  be  attributed  but  to  one  cause ;  namely,  well- 
grounded  and  deep-seated  fears  as  to  the  future.  The  regular  organization  of  the 
Chartist  movement,  under  known  and  tried  leaders,  is  a  guaranty  that  the  chief 
demand  in  an  extended  sufirage  wUl  be  carried ;  and  the  results  of  an  extended 
soflrage  upon  national  expenditure,  including  the  annual  charge  for  the  debt,  are  but 
too  well  appreciated,  both  in  and  out  of  England,  to  permit  much  property  escaping 
from  the  conflagration  of  Europe  to  seek  safety  in  such  a  state  of  transition  af 
England  presents.  The  same  want  of  confidence  is  apparent  in  the  declining 
prices  of  goods  and  produce,  the  stagnation  of  the  home  trade,  the  activity  of  the 
*'  pike  trade,"  and  the  increasing  idleness  in  the  manufSacturing  districts.  In  the 
United  States  nothing  of  this  kind  presents  itself;  the  public  debts  are  all  acknow- 
ledged by  the  people,  who  vote  voluntarily  the  means  of  paying  the  interest,  and 
the  whole  system  of  government  springs  directly  from  the  masses. 

The  aspect  of  Europe  is,  therefore,  such  as  to  hold  in  check  the  external  com- 
merce of  the  Union,  and  to  create  temporary  inconvenience  by  making  unavail- 
able a  large  portion  of  the  produce  shipped  to  E.urope ;  while  not  only  the  debts 
due  Europe  are  promptly  paid,  but  money  is  required  through  the  financial  opera- 
tion of  branch  houses  here.  The  new  loan  of  the  government  for  $16,000,000, 
for  which  proposals  are  now  outstanding,  will  probably  be  taken  at  something  over 
par.  The  market  price  for  similar  stock  in  the  market  is  1041,  and  the  new  stock 
will  have  coupons  attached,  by  which  it  will  be  transferable  to  bearer  without  go- 
ing through  the  ceremonies  of  the  transfer  book.  This  will  naturally  facilitate 
its  sale  in  Europe.  The  State  of  New  York  has  a  debt  falling  due  July  1,  part  of 
which  will  be  paid,  and  part  renewed  in  a  stock  of  lower  denominations.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  about  the  year  1838,  under  die  then  policy  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  internal  improvements,  public  works  multiplied,  and  the  State  debt  swelled 
in  amonnt  rapidly,  whUe  the  State  stock  fell  in  valae,  and  a  profpective  debt  of 
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970,000,000  hung  over  the  State  to  complete  works  already  projected.  This  ei^ 
cited  idarm,  and  a  change  was  effected  for  the  policy  known  as  that  of  184S,  whidi 
was  to  stop  all  espenditnre  and  pay  off  the  public  debt  as  fast  as  poesiUe.  Thia 
involved  the  necessity  of  contracting  $3,000,000  of  debt  to  pay  off  contractore  and 
"  preserve  the  credit  of  the  State.**  So  low  had  credit  then  fallen,  that  the  State 
was  obliged  to  borrow  at  7  per  cent.  The  policy  of  paying  as  speedily  as  poan-> 
ble  was  persevered  in,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  consUtution.  Of  the  7 
per  cent  stock,  contracted  as  above,  there  is  due,  on  the  Ist  July,  1848,  $1,584,736. 
Of  this,  there  has  been  redeemed  $346,006,  leaving  to  be  paid  $1,238,730 ;  and  th^e 
is  provided  to  meet  it,  according  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  coBDptrc^er, 
$417,212,  leaving  $821,517  to  be  met  July  1st.  The  new  constitution  appro- 
priates annually  from  the  canal  revenue  $1,300,000,  as  a  siaking  fnnd  to  redeem  the 
eanal  debt ;  and  provides  that,  if  at  any  time  the  amount  on  hand  is  insufficient  to  meet 
any  amount  that  may  fall  due,  the  commissioners  of  tiie  canal  fund  may  borrow  tim 
necessary  amount  on  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund,  pajmble  in  not  over  eighteen 
years,  and  at  not  more  than  7  per  cent  interest.  In  pursuance  of  this  prevision,  the 
legislature  passed,  April  10,  a  law  to  carry  it  into  eflect.  On  the  same  day  they 
passed  another  law,  authorizwg  the  comptroller  to  borrow  as  much  as  wooM  be 
neeeesary  to  meet  the  stock  falling  due  July  1st,  but  wWunU  spectfying  die  inieregt 
he  is  to  fay.  The  comptroller  has  accordingly  issued  a  cireular,  dated  May  Mi,  ti> 
asoeitain  whether  the  holders  of  the  7  per  cent  bonds,  due  July  1st,  will  aeeept  in 
lieu  a  H  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  in  1855. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  last  few  yeare,  has  been  the  cob* 
tinned  large  amounts  of  specie  that  have  reposed  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the  commercial  world.  It  would  seem,  so  far  from  an  ib- 
cfease  of  commercial  transactions  requiring  an  increase  of  coin,  as  those  woald 
teach  who  hold  that  there  is  not  specie  enough  in  the  world  to  transact  its  basi* 
ness  without  the  aid  of  bank  paper,  that  actually  the  increase  of  business  throw* 
qiecie  out  of  emplo3nanent.  As  an  indication  of  this  process,  we  may  take  the 
official  returns  of  the  banks  of  four  cities  at  the  close  of  ibinr  years,  rednctng  tha 
t  to  United  Slates  currency  >^ 


snciE  IK  BAincs  OF  rotra  cities. 

184i  1844.  I84S.  1847. 

Btnk  of  England. 58,015,000  74,715,735  72,803.590  75,180,997 

*<     France 36,964,677  45,955,653  14,912,965  93,220,647 

Banks  of  New  York 7,244,005  6,130,456  9,180,240  9,107,920 

«     New  Orleans...  4,586.737  8,138,987  7.930,246  7,252403 

Total $101,830,419   9134,940,831    $104,825,981   $114,760^97 

From  1842  to  1844,  the  specie  at  these  four  points  increased  $33,000,000,  eam^ 
ing  out  of  the  channels  of  circulation  when  business  was  active,  commoditiet 
plenty,  and  their  interchange,  by  means  of  individual  notes  and  bUls  of  exchange, 
nnchecked  by  distrust  In  1846,  the  failare  of  harvests,  by  taking  away  one  de* 
soription  of  commodities,  caused  a  demand  for  the  precious  metals  for  an  eztn^ 
ordiiMiiy  purpose,  and  the  Bank  of  France  underwent  a  drain  so  severe  as  to  oa»- 
pel  it  to  borrow  j&t,000,000  specie  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  contiattaiiee  of 
tikis  drain,  arising  from  the  same  canses,  brought  the  Bank  of  England  neatly  to 
rvinio  October  last  The  reason  of  this  was  not  so  much  the  want  of  specie  lor  tlw 
porposes  of  tnuie,  ••  because  distrust  had  fallen  upon  individual  biDsi  aad  erety* 
body,  in  all  couBtvieSy  wanted  specie oaly.   Am  the  cngagegjeats  otrtindingi 
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completed,  and  na  new  ones  entered  hite,  the  demand  for  specie  became  less  and 
foss,  and  it  continnallj  retnmed  to  the  bank,  until  the  amount  in  hand  is  as  large 
as  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  confidence.  Thus  a  stagnation  of  business  and 
a  state  of  perfect  confidence  seems  to  produce  the  same  results ;  namely,  to  dis- 
pense with  coin.  The  precious  metals,  therefore,  act  only  in  a  moment  as  now, 
when  nothing  else  will  answer ;  and  it  is  coming  and  going  across  the  Atlantic 
4t  great  expense,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  other  commodities  are  not  avail- 
cUe  to  discharge  obligations,  and  promises  cannot  be  trusted.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
tliat  while  the  shortening  of  communications  and  the  improvements  in  systems  of 
trade  are  thus  operating  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  precious  metals,  the  supply 
of  the  latter  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  chief  quarters  whence  they  are  de- 
rived now,  are  Russia  and  Mexico ;  the  former  for  gold,  and  the  latter  for  silver. 
The  mines  of  Russia  have  already  become  so  prolific  as  to  have  produced  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  aflairs  of  nations.  The  large  supplies  that  came  op- 
portunely to  the  aid  of  the  Banks  of  France  and  of  England  at  tho  moment  of  the 
crisis  last  fall,  alone  prevented  that  general  explosion  of  credit  in  a  state  of  peace 
that  is  now  likely  to  grow  out  of  a  general  war. 

The  mines  of  Russia  are  in  Oural,  discovered  in ,  and  hi  Siberia  in  1829. 

The  quantity  produoed  down  to  the  close  of  1846,  as  expressed  in  the  official  jour- 
nal of  St  Petersburgh,  and  reduced  to  pounds  and  dollars  at  the  English  mint 
price  of  gold,  is  as  follows : — 

RUSSIAN  eOLD  rRODUCTION  FBOM  1 81 9  TO  1847. 

Pbo^t. 

1819  to  1843 ., 8,603 

1843 1,283 

1844 1,34J 

1845 U86 

1846 1.722 

Total  poods 14,3.35 

Total  pounds 516,060 

Value -  »158,946480 

The  Russian  pood  is  36  pounds  avoirdupois ;  and  the  English  mint  price  for 
gold  £3  17s.  6d.  is,  at  an  exchange  of  $4  80,  eqnal  to  $308  per  lb.,  giving  tb« 
aoormous  sum  here  designated.  The  prodoetioM  of  1846,  exceeding  all  former 
years,  is  $19,09B,536,  equal  to  121  per  cent  of  the  product  since  1819.  Sinee 
1842,  she  has  produced  $64,000,000  of  gold,  and  the  Bank  of  England  hts 
$20,000,000  more  in  its  vaults. 

There  has  been  recently  published  a  Pariiamentary  pap^,  dated  December  8d, 
1847,  in  which  a  return  of  these  facta  is  made.  The  following  appears,  by  the 
return  of  the  British  consuls,  to  be  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  empire  of 
Rnssia  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1846 : — 


1841 £1,316,653 

1842 1,848,808 

1843 2,635,386 


1844 £2,730,647 

1845 ^ 2,792,156 

1846 3,414,427 


1837 « je900,673 

1838 1,004,120 

1839 1,003,403 

1840 1,115,037 

It  is  added,  in  this  return,  that  **  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  considerate 
tpantities  have  not  been  declared."  And,  also,  that  new  mines  have  been  (^ 
eovered  in  the  Oural  *,  while  the  fact  that  an  Imperial  Ukase  has  lately  forbidden 
the  sale  <^  public  estates  in  the  region  of  the  auriferous  sands  of  Siberia,  justifien 
the  inference  that  the  goremment  has  made  successful  surveys  in  that  direction. 
In  the  Ukase  of  March  31, 1847,  which  orders  the  mTestment  of  £4,600,000  in 
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the  English  and  French  fnnds,  the  "*  bullion  fund"  existing  in  St.  Petersbrngfa  m 
stated  to  amount  to  1 14,000,000  of  rubles,  or  nearly  £20,000,000  sterling.  This 
vast  increase  of  the  gold  products  of  Russia  has  been  one  result  of  the  long  peace, 
which  has  operated  powerfully  against  the  Russian  staple  exports,  as  hemp,  iron, 
quills,  duck,  &c.  The  growth  of  hemp  in  other  countries  of  Europe  has  com- 
peted seriously  with  that  of  Russia ;  the  development  of  the  iron  trade  of  Eng- 
land has  curtailed  the  demand  for  Russian ;  quills  have  been  extensively  sup- 
planted by  steel  pens ;  and  her  exports  of  tallow  have  diminished  under  similar 
competition.  All  these  causes  have  turned  her  industry  within  herself,  and  die 
increased  application  of  serf-labor  to  the  gold  mines  is  producing  the  results  iadi- 
cated  in  the  above  table. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  have  continued  to  send  forth  some  912»000,000  of  silver 
per  annum,  feeding  the  circulation  of  France,  where  that  metal  is  the  standard; 
while  England  has  been  more  than  supplied  with  gold  &om  Russia.  In  November 
last,  the  arrival  of  j£  1,000,000  in  gold  from  Russia  was  the  first  opportune  supply 
that  flowed  into  the  vaults  of  tlie  bank.  The  large  and  increasing  supplies  still 
held  by  Russia,  and  reported  at  more  than  j&l 00,000,000,  are  a  chief  element  in 
the  strength  which  that  power  has  acquired  since  the  last  war,  and  will  be  m 
powerful  means  of  supporting  her  troops  in  Europe.  In  the  last  wars,  she  bou^ 
gold  of  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  for  the  supply  of  her  military  chest ;  she  now 
stands  in  the  attitude  of  the  source  of  supply  for  all  countries  and  all  powen. 
The  continuance  of  peace  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  produced  a  veiy 
sensible  depression  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  by  the  double  operation  of 
their  being  less  needed  in  commerce,  and  greater  in  supply. 

The  news  by  the  Caledonia  from  abroad  is  rather  un&vorable  to  breadstufis,  by 
reason  of  the  fine  weather  and  the  promise  of  abundant  crops ;  and  this,  co-opera- 
ting with  the  very  favorable  accounts  of  harvests  here,  has  acted  adversely  upon 
the  grain  interests. 

The  weekly  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France  continues  to  exhibit  a  very  xuahr 
vorable  result  for  the  public  treasury.  From  37,000,000  francs,  the  last  balance 
in  favor  of  the  government,  the  credit  side  has  declined  to  less  than  26,600,000 
francs,  equivalent  to  about  £1,060,000  sterling.  With  an  expenditure  equal  to 
that  of  the  preceding  two  weeks,  this  balance  in  the  French  exchequer  wiH  be 
exhausted.  The  specie  had  increased  2,000,000  francs,  counterbalanced  by  a  de- 
crease to  about  the  same  amount  in  the  branch  banks.  The  dishonored  bills, 
amounting  to  19,600,000,  were  still  accumulating.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France  are  no  longer  payable  in  specie,  but  are  a  legal  tender,  at  Rouen,  Havre, 
Lille,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  and  Marseilles,  which,  by  a  decree,  are  to  be  in  future 
branches  of  the  parent  bank  at  Paris.  No  eflbrt  seems  to  be  spared  to  work  out 
a  general  measure  of  paper  circulation.  The  Dutch  Finance  Minister  continnes 
to  call  in  large  quantities  of  100  florin  notes,  the  total  withdrawals  now  amounting 
to  12,896,000  florins.  The  Belgian  Minister  proposes,  on  the  other  hand,  to  issue 
20,000,000  francs  applicable  to  the  Savings'  Banks,  which  amdunt,  if  issued  by 
the  Society  G^n^le,  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  government  At  Vienna  confi- 
dence was  greatly  restored.  The  good  faith  of  the  government,  as  evinced  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  constitution,  had  occasioned  a  considerable  im|myv^DeDt 
in  public  securities ;  from  about  68,  they  rose  on  the  26th  ult  to  80,  and  bank 
shares  to  1220.  They  have  shice  declined  successiTely ;  the  last  prices  on  the 
27th  were  74 ;  bank  shares  1060  to  70. 
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TRADE  OF  PORTO  RICO. 


We  are  in  poneasion  of  an  official  account  of  the  trade  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  years 
1845  and  1846.  From  the  general  results,  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  goods  import- 
ed in  1846  amounted  to  95,550,589,  against  96,094,887  in  1845,  thus  establishing  a  de- 
crease of  $544,398.  The  total  yalne  of  exports  in  1846  amounted  to  95,363,019,  against 
96,257,699  in  1845,  again  establishing  a  decrease  of  $888,679.  On  a  comparison  of  the 
two  items  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1846,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  former  of  $181,569.  In  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  the  exports 
doling  the  latest  period,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  unfavorable  influence  of 
the  dry  weather  upon  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  crops,  and  that,  notwithstanding  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coflbe  produced,  it  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the 
loss  sustained  upon  the  other  articles. 

The  unport  and  export  trade  of  the  island  is  represented  as  distributed  in  the  following 
manner,  the  value  of  the  merchandise  received  from  oaoh  country  being  specifically  set 
ibrth>— 

184$.     1846.     184$.     1846. 


Spain,  and  the  adjacent  islands...  91i< 

Cuba 42,806 

TbeAntillca. 354,838 

United  States 1,987,073 


Atistria. 

Belgium 

Bn^ils , 

Bremen  and  Hamburgh 

Sardinia 

Denmark , 

France , 

Holland 

Ekigland 

Canada  and  Newfoundland.. 
Venezoela.. 


13,427 

28,364 

1,425 

352,569 

147465 

117,939 

635,872 

14,934 

946,422 

211,494 

9,680 


TRADB. 

9712,542 

45,861 

335,948 

1,645,636 
53,124 
10,648 

'"398^74 

132,327 

90,795 

1,043,439 

4,499 

584,872 

303,209 

8,060 


IMPOST  TKAOB. 


9743,199 
509,790 

2,501,337 

110,185 

1,834 

'*68'6,'il5 

103,751 

20,533 

*  36,065 

""47,'689 

55,392 

279,571 


9843,954 

167,092 

2,915,505 

1,018,711 


249,128 
10,685 


49,142 

'3M98 

70,808 

195,482 


EXPORTS  OF  IRON  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  a  reference  to  the  following  table,  that  British  exports  to  the 
Upited  States  have  increased  very  much  during  the  past  year,  especially  in  the  finer  de- 
scriptions of  iron.  The  shipments  from  Wales,  direct  to  the  United  States,  have  also 
been  much  in  advance  of  any  ibrmer  3rear.    To  India,  her  exports  have  again  been  light 

BXFORTS  OF  ISON  FROM  LrVSRFOQL,  Ilf  1846-7,  TO  MSW  TORK,  BOeTOZr,  AND  FHILiJ>ELPBU. 


To  New  York,  in  1846 

«  in  1847 

Increase 

To  Boston,  in  1846 

"        in  1847 ^ 

Inorease 

To  Philadelphia,  in  1846 

"  in  1847 

Increase.. ...•• ...••• • 

VOL.  zvin. — NO.  1I3U  41 


RaUi. 

T9H9. 

6,440 
6,642 

Im 

6,030 
5343 


44 
150 

"l06 


Ban. 

Tan$. 

7,026 
20,546 

13,520 

4,114 

13,583 

9,469 
1,667 
3,414 

1,747 


H0O|WjDtbMtt. 

Tont. 

901 

4,855 

3,954 

623 

1.670 

li047 
162 
670 

loi 


^ 
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THE  LONG  CREDIT  SYSTEM— INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL. 
The  "  Dry  Goods  Reporter,"  conducted  by  R.  R.  Boyd,  Esq.,  fiimisbee  the  following 
table,  "  made  out  with  great  care  and  Ubor."  *<  Here  the  great  benefit,"  says  the  editor 
of  that  journal)  *'  the  sure  and  speedy  accumulation  of  profits-  of  a  short  credit  buaiiieflB, 
are  plainly  shown  by  figures.  There  is  no  deception  or  &lse  reasoning  in  this.  Nothii^ 
could  be  more  conclusive.  The  table  needs  no  explanation.  It  shows  that  small  profits 
on  short  credits  accumulate  profits  at  an  astonishing  rate,  compared  with  large  profits  on 
long  credits. 

r  OF  CAPITAL  AT  DIFFERENT  RATES,  ARD  REALOBD  AT  DIFFEREirr  FERI0D8. 
IMVBITBD  STSET  POVE  KOHTHf. 


Y«art. 

Months.  5  p«r  cent 

7i  per  cent. 
1075  00 

10  per  cent 
1100  00 

ISi  per  cent   15  per  cent 

aOpereest 

ijioooo 

4 

1050  00 

1125  00    1150  00 

8 

llOa  50 

1155  62 

1210  00 

1265  62   1322  50 

1440  00 

i 

, 

1157  62 

1242  29 

133100 

1423  82    1520  87 

1728  00 

1 

4 

1215  50 

1335  46 

1461  10 

1601  80   1749  00 

2073  60 

1 

8 

1276  28 

1435  62 

1610  51 

1802  03   2011  35 

2488  00 

2 

1310  09 

1543  30 

1771  56 

2027  28   2313  06 

2985  98 

2 

4 

1407  10 

1659  04 

1948  71 

2280  69   2660  02 

358318 

2 

8 

1477  45 

1783  47 

2143  58 

2565  78   3059  02 

4299  81 

3 

, 

155132 

1917  23 

2357  94 

2886  50   3517  87 

5159  78 

3 

4 

1628  89 

2061  03 

2593  74 

3247  32   4045  55 

6169  73 

3 

8 

1710  33 

2215  60 

285311 

3653  23   4652  39 

7430  08 

4 

, 

1795  85 

2381  78 

3138  42 

4109  89    5350  25 

8916  10 

4 

4 

1885  64 

2560  41 

3452  27 

4623  62    6152  78 

10699  32 

4 

8 

1979  93 

2752  44 

3797  49 

5201  58    7075  70 

12839  18 

5 

2078  92 

2958  97 

4177  24 

5851  77   8137  06 

15407  02 

5 

4 

2182  87 

3180  79 

4594  87 

6583  25   9357  62 

18488  42 

5 

8 

229101 

3419  35 

5054  47 

7406  15   10761  25 

22186  11 

6 

. 

2406  61 

3675  80 

5559  91 

8331  92   12375  45 

26623  33 

XlfVBSTKD  KVBRT  tlX  KOHTHS. 

Yean. 

Month*. 
6 

10  per  cent 
1100  00 

ISi  per  cent 
1125  00 

15  per  cent 
1150  00 

SOperoeat 
1200  00 

i 

, 

1210  00 

1265  62 

1322  50 

1440  00 

1 

6 

1331  00 

1423  82 

1520  87 

1"^  00 

2 

, 

1464  10 

1601  80 

1749  00 

2073  60 

2 

6 

1610  51 

1802  03 

2011  35 

2488  32 

3 

, 

1771  56 

2027  28 

2313  06 

2985  98 

3 

6 

1948  71 

2280  69 

2660  02 

3583  18 

4 

2143  58 

2565  78 

3059  02 

4299  81 

4 

6 

2357  94 

2886  50 

3517  87 

5159  78 

5 

, 

2593  74 

3247  32 

4045  55 

6169  73 

5 

6 

2853  11 

3653  23 

4652  39 

7430  08 

6 

. 

3138  42 

4109  89 

5350  25 

8916  10 

UITSSTSO  BVIET  HIRS  KORTHS. 

Tean. 

Monthi. 

10  per  cent 

ISipercent 
1125  00 

15  Mr  cent 
1150  00 

80  per  cent 
1200  00 

9 

1100  00 

i 

6 

1210  00 

1265  62 

1322  50 

1440  00 

2 

3 

1331  00 

1423  82 

1520  87 

1728  00 

3 

• 

1464  10 

1601  80 

1749  00 

2073  60 

3 

9 

1610  51 

1802  03 

2011  35 

2488  32 

4 

6 

1771  56 

2027  28 

2313  06 

2985  98 

5 

3 

1948  71 

2280  69 

2660  02 

3583  18 

6 

• 

2143  58 

2565  78 

3059  02 

4299  81 

IUVBITBD  KTSET  TWELVE  MOMTHi. 

Yean. 

I 

Montbs. 

10  per  cent 
1100  00 

12i  tier  cent 
1125  00 

15  per  cent. 
1150  00 

aOnerceat 
1^  00 

2 

1210  00 

1265  00 

1322  00 

1440  00 

3 

1331  00 

1423  82 

1520  87 

1728  00 

4 

1464  10 

1601  80 

1749  00 

2073  60 

5 

1610  51 

1802  03 

2011  35 

2488  32 

6 

1771  56 

2027  28 

9313  06 

2985  98 

Cammereial  SiatigHcs. 
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YeaiB. 

Mooths. 

1 

6 

3 

4 

6 

6 

• 

Yalin. 

Months. 

2 

, 

4 

. 

6 

. 

10  per  cent 

ISi  per  cent 
1125  00 

15  per  cent. 

90  per  cent. 
1*0  00 

1100  00 

1150  00 

1210  00 

1265  62 

1322  50 

1440  00 

1331  00 

1423  82 

1520  87 

1728  00 

1464  10 

1601  80 

1749  00 

2073  60 

ZMVBflTCD  BVBItT  TWO  TBAJlf. 

10  per  cent. 

ISi  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 
1150  00 

90  per  cent. 
1200  00 

1100  00 

1125  00 

1210  00 

1265  62 

1322  50 

1440  00 

1331  00 

1423  82 

1520  87 

1728  00 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  WINE  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  variety  of  wines  produced  in  France  is  very  great,  for  the  difference  is  complete, 
not  only  from  province  to  province,  bat  frequently  from  parish  to  parish,  and  even  from 
field  to  field.  As  a  consequence  of  the  dinerence  of  climate,  the  wines  are  more  or  lesa 
rich  in  alcohol,  according  as  the  places  where  they  are  grown  are  more  or  less  south,  and 
the  climate  more  or  less  dry. 

From  the  Statistique  de  la  France^  published  by  the  government,  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Economiit  compiles  a  table,  showing  the  estimated  annual  produce  of  each 
department.  The  figures,  he  thinks,  are  certainly  very  much  under  the  truth,  because  pro- 
duction has  prodigiously  increased  within  the  last  few  years ;  but  they  are  useful,  as  show- 
ing the  relative  importance,  for  production,  of  the  several  wine-growing  parts  of  France. 

There  is  appended  also  a  table  of  the  exports  of  French  wines  to  all  countries,  by  which 
we  see  the  quantity  exported  to  the  United  States  exceeds  that  exported  to  other  countries, 
except  Algeria,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 

TABLE  OP  THE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  WINES  OF  FRANCE  IN  EACH  DEPARTMENT,  AND  IN  THE  ORpBE  OF 

THEIR  IMPORTANCE. 


Herault. 

Charente  Infe'ure. 

Gironde 

Var 

Charente 

Gers 

Card 

Aude. 

Meurthe 

Yonne 

Loiret 

Dordogne 

Rhone. 

Saone  and  Loire . 
Lot  et  Garonne... 

Indre  et  Loire 

Benches  duRh'ne. 
Haut  Garonne.... 

Aube 

Loire  Inferieure.. 

Coted'Or 

Loire  and  Cher... 
Puy  dcDome..... 

Haute  Mame 

Maine  and  Loire.. 
Seine  andOise.... 
Seine  et  Mame.. 

BasRhin 

Lot 


Hectolitres. 

2,616,000 

2,^-^*^00 

2,  L  ,  IK) 

l,^i:ii,uOO 

1,15^jjOO 

l,hJi.«)0O 

l,!:i.\uOO 

1,<  ' '    00 

L-,,,[)0 

856,000 

800,000 

770,000 

740,000 

644,000 

637,000 

628,000 

626,000 

604,000 

692,000 

568,000 

538,000 

527,000 

536,000 

508,000 

510,000 

504,000 

516,000 

539,000 

445,000 


Meuse..,. 

Vienne 

Basses  Pyrenees.. 

Landes. 

Marne 

Haute  Saone 

Drome 

Pyrenees  Ori'talea 

Ain 

Aveyron 

Jura 

Vendee 

Tarn  and  Garo'ne. 

Tarn. 

Haut  Rhin 

Deux  Sevres 

Correze .- 

Hautes  Pyrenees.. 

Indre ^ 

Isere 

Loire 

Ardeche • 

Vaucluse 

Voeges 

Cher. 

Aisne 

Moselle 

Arriege 


Hectolitres. 
459,000 
459,000 
325,000 
386,000 
381,000 
343,000 
305,000 
301,000 
333,000 
353,000 
357,000 
319,000 
307,000. 
344,000 
374,000 
270,000 
253,000 
268,000 
213,000 
242,000 
228,000 
282,000 
238,000 
212,000 
250,000 
228,000 
274,000 
166,000 


Hectolitret. 

Allier 

195,000 
172,000 

Doube 

Nievre.  ...• •. 

170,000 
114,000 

Basses  Alpes 

Seine 

107,000 

Eure  and  Loire.. 

106,000 

Sarthe 

89,000 

Hautes  Alpes.... 

86,000 

Oise 

65,000 

Haute  Loire 

62,000 

Ardennes......... 

70,000 

Haut  Vienne 

22,000 

Eure 

21,000 

Lozere ,. 

14,000 

Morbihan 

6,000 

He  and  Vilaine.. 

3,000 

Cafltal 

2,000 

Mayenne 

Somme 

Seine  Inferieure. 

Calvaoos. 

Manche 

Cotes  duNord.. 

Finistere 

Ome 

Creuse 

Total  production.  35,763,000 


Note. — The  departments  of  Mame  and  Jura  produce  each  400,000  hectolitres  in  place 
of  300,000,  the  quantity  attributed  to  them  by  mistake  in  the  above  table ;  the  total  pro- 
duce is  37,000,000  in  place  of  35,000,000. 
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TABLB  or  THE  X3CFQRT  OP  VKKtCB  WDIIS  TO  ALL  OOUlfTlIES* 


RttMUU 

Sweden 

Norway 

Dtnmark 

Hanse  Towns. * 

GennanicZoU 

Hanover  and  Mechlenborg  Schwerin 

Netherlanda 

Belginm 

En^and 

PoriugaL - 

Austria. 

Spain • 

Sardinia 

Naples. 

Papal  States- 

Tuscany 

Switzeriand 

Greece 

Turkey 

Egypt....- " 

Barbery  States - 

Algeria 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

Mauritius 

OAer  African  Coasts. 

Lidia - 

Dutch  Indian  Possessions 

French  Indian  Possessions 

PUlippine  Islands. 

China,  Cochin-China,  and  Pacific  Islands.... 

Hayti 

United  States 

British  Possesdons  in  America , 

Spanish  Poesesaions  in  America. » 

Danish  Poesessioiis  in  America. 

Dutch  Possessions  in  America 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Quatemala..! 

Veneaocla. .% , 

New  Grenada « 

Peru  and  Boliyia. 

ChUi 

Rio  de  la  Plata..«...< 

Uruguay ^ 

Texas  and  Equador. 

Gusdaloupe 

Martinique. 

Bourbon 

Senegal....- 

Cayenne 

French  Newfoundland  Ffsherfes 


Total. 


184i 

184t. 

litm. 

Litm. 

3^55,700 

3,669,900 

608^00 

516,600 

631,000 

272,700 

1.619^600 

1,218,700 

13,589.900 

14,597.460 

5,210,600 

4,604,000 

746,000 

337,000 

9,689300 

3,775.700 

10,639,300 

6,168,900 

3,325,600 

2,633,000 

256,000 

136,300 

421,600 

227,400 

7,810,700 

5,499,^200 

119,099 

377,900 

167,000 

594,600 

243,100 

13,828,100 

15,180,500 

172,300 

251,700 

286,100 

268,300 

34,579^ 

42,538,500 

74,600 

47,500 

5,093,400 

5,238,600 

480,700 

139,140 

469,300 

126,700 

82,000 

333,300 

147,200 

9400 

313,600 

481,900 

8,889,600 

10398,800 

100,300 

107300 

528,700 

336,000 

624,100 

292,400 

3,062,200 

1,473,300 

304,500 

318,400 

9,500 

228,400 

113300 

26,600 

57,000 

309,400 

907,200 

1,470,800 

1,423300 

3,665,600 

355300 

1,083,600 

667300 

95,200 



2,575,500 

2,383,000 

3,864,300 

2.403,700 

3,025,600 

3.473,300 

1,181,700 

1,107300 

589,400 

864300 

573,600 

853.500 

147,183»I00 

195,548,139 

TRADE  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  accounts  of  this  British  colony  for  the  year  ending  the 
31st  December,  1847)  have  been  made  up.    The  revenue  for  the  year  hu  been  X60,756 
against  je55,432  in  1846.    The  expenditure  has  been  X42,047  sj^dnst  X38387  in  1846. 


Commercial  iStalUties*  MS 

The  ezceai  of  levenae  over  ezpendituie  wui,  therofoTe,  jC18,711  againat  the  excess  in 
1846  of  jC16,444.  The  cuatomB  receipta  presented  the  chief  increaae  on  the  last  qoarter  of 
the  year. 

The  uaoal  qaarteriy  statement  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  colony  for  1847  had 
likewise  been  made  up,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  totid  valae  of  imports  had  amount- 
ed to  Xlv409,343  for  Cape  Town,  to  je320,979  ipr  Port  Elizabeth,  and  je39,021  for 
Simon*8  Town,  giving  a  graod  total  of  jCl, 409,342.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  to 
Cape  Town  had  been  to  the  vahe  of  ir736,448.  The  value  of  exports  of  colonial  produce 
from  Cape  Town  had  amounted  to  jC172,485,  and  of  other  prodace  to  1:81,973,  making 
a  total  of  JC254,458J  From  Simoo's  Town  the  total  value  of  exporta,  colonial  and  other- 
wise, had  been  to  the  extent  of  X898.  From  Port  Elizabeth  the  exports  during  the  same 
period  had  been  X185,599,  which  figares  give  a  grand  total  of  the  colony  of  X440,955. 

T^he  inward  shipping  trade  of  Cape  Town  had  comprised,  during  the  year«  568  vessels 
of  167,191  tons.  At  Port  Elizabeth  the  inward  trade  had  consisted  of  153  veasela  of 
37,383  tons ;  and  outwards,  152  vessels  of  27,053  tons.  At  Sunon's  Town,  31  veasels 
had  entered  inwards,  measuring  12,914  tons ;  and  outwards  30  vessels  of  12,534  tons. 
The  total  hiward  entries  for  the  whole  colony  had  been  751  venels,  of  208,188  tons  meaa- 
orement ;  and  outwards,  742  veasels,  of  201,483  tons  meaauremenL 


TRADE  OF  BRAZIL. 

From  Rio  Janeiro  we  are  furnished  with  returns  in  oonneotioB  with  the  nvemie  and 
trade  of  Brazil  for  the  past  year : — 

It  appears  that  in  1847  there  was  an  increase  in  customs  receipts  upon  the  average  of 
the  last  seven  years  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  but  a  diminution  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  of  about  2}  per  cent,  a  fidling  off  of  more  than  10  per  cent  having  taken  place  from 
July  to  December.*  The  Consols^  returns  show  an  increase  in  1847  upon  the  average 
of  the  seven  yeaia  of  upwards  of  8  per  cent,  the  reoeipts  in  this  caae  being  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  those  for  1846.  The  total  revenue  of  the  cuatonw  in  1847  was  9i7,985;,045,  and 
of  the  Consnlado  92,029,470. 

As  regards  the  balance  of  trade,  there  are  no  meana  of  arriving  at  a  correct  eatixnate  of 
die  exports  or  imports,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  export  of  general  produce  waa  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  1846,  while  in  gold  and  diamonds  it  was  considerably  leas.  The  im- 
ports were  laige,  and,  coming  upon  already  heavy  stocks,  they  pressed  unfiivorably  upon 
the  market. 

Throughout  the  year  the  money  market  was  steady,  the  rate  of  discount  havmg  been 
7  per  cent,  except  for  a  short  period,  when  it  was  a  half  per  cent  lower.  The  general 
rate  paid  by  the  Treasury  was  6|  per  cent  until  September,  and  6  per  cent  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

The  discounts  effected  by  the  bank  in  1847  amounted  to  $34,839,372,  and  the  sum 
taken  by  that  eatablishment  on  interest,  at  an  average  of  about  4)  per  cent,  waa  $29,461,4^. 
Its  reserved  fund  waa  increased  during  the  year,  $88,750,  and  it  paid  dividends  amount- 
ing to  about  lU  per  cent  The  higheat  rate  of  exchange  on  London  waa  29  per  cent, 
and  the  lowest  $7  per  cent 

In  the  prices  of  the  public  funds  the  range  was  about  8  per  cent,  the  Six  per  Cents 
having,  aince  February,  risen  from  80,  their  lowest  price,  to  88  at  the.close  of  the  year. 
It  appean  that  $14,200  Six  per  Cents,  and  $3,600  Five  per  Cenia  were  issued  during  the 
year,  and  that  the  local  funded  debt  is  now  stated  as  follows  >— Six  per  Cents,  $46,712,400 ; 
Five  per  Cents,  $1,088,200 ;  Foor  per  Cents,  $119,600 ;  making  a  total  of  $47,920,200. 


EXPORT  OF  BRITISH  SILK  GOOD& 

A  parliamentaiy  mtnm  furnishes  the  following  particDlarB  of  the  exportation  of  British 
manufitctured  silk  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1845  and  1846 : — ^The 
manufactures  of  oilk,  only,  comprising  ntaSb  and  ribands,  lace,  stockings,  iiingea,  sewing- 
silk,  and  small  wares,  with  jram  and  twist,  exported  in  the  year  1845,  amounted  to  thn 
declared  value  of  £622,334,  and  the  export,  in  1846,  to  47692,994,  which  ahowa  a  fair 
increaae ;  but  the  export  of  manufactures  of  silk,  mixed  with  other  materials,  only  amount- 
ed to  the  declared  value  of  Xl44,071  in  the  year  1845,  and  4^144,583  in  the  year  1846, 
shof'iQg  a  very  small  increase  for  the  latter  year.  The  largest  exports  were  to  Fmnce,  the 
United,  States,  and  British  North  America. 
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NETT  PROCEEDS  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE  IN  LONDON, 

IN  DOLLABS  AflD  CENTS,  AT  THE  TAKIOUS  RATES  OF  EXCHANGE; 

/                -N<tt  proooods  >t   ■  » 

Description  of  Artielai.  Priee.    Fire  per  cent    Sizperoent.    Sctm  per  c«at. 

Beef in  tierces  TOs.  jl2  24  912  36  «l548 

"    barrels  30  4  89  4  94  4  99 

Pork  middles tierces  120  22  40  22  61  22  82 

PoriL barrels  60  10  96  1107  1117 

Lard « perll21be.  44  8  58  8  66  8  74 

"    in  kegs,          «  48  9  21  9  30  9  38 

TaUow «  44  8  27  8  35  8  43 

Cheese «  44  7  22  7  29  7  36 

Linseedcake .per  ton  160  2100  2120  2140 

Flonr per  barrel  36  6  30  6  36  6  42 

Wheat per  qr.  of  8  bushels  64  10  85  10  95  II  05 

Indian  com.... .             ^  56  8  86  8  95  9  03 

Barley "  30  3  61  3  65  3  68 

Oats- «*  26  2  68  2  70  2  73 

TABLE  OP  REIT  FHOCEBDS— COlfTINUED. 

Bee£ in  tierces  80  14  46  14  60  14  73 

"  barrels  40  6  99  7  06  7  13 

Pork  middles. tierces  130  24  50  24  73  24  96 

Pork barrels  65  1190  12  01  12  12 

Urd per  112  lbs.  48  9  45  9  54  9  63 

"    in  kegs,         *•  52  10  03  10  12  10  22 

TaUow "  46  8  63  8  71  8  80 

Cheese. "  46  7  58  7  65  7  73 

Linseedcake per  ton  170  23  33  23«65  23  78 

Flour per  barrel  38  6  76  6  83  6  89 

Wheat per  qr.  of  8  bushels  68  1178  1189  12  01 

Indian  com....             «  60  9  80  9  89  9  98 

Barley "  36  4  89  4  94  4  98 

Oats "  30  3  61  3  65  3  68 

TABLE  OF  NETT  PROCEEDS— CONTOnJED. 

Beef. an  tierces  90  16  56  16  72  16  87 

"    .barrels  50  9  09  9  18  9  27 

Pork  middles. tierces  150  28  81  29  09  29  36 

Pork ^ barrels  70  12  83  12  95  13  08 

Lard per  112  lbs.  52  10  26  10  36  10  45 

"    in  kegs,          «'  56  10  96  1107  1117 

Tallow "  48  8  98  9  06  9  15 

Cheese «  50  8  52  8  60  8  68 

Linseedcake .per  ton  180  25  66  25  91  26  15 

Flour. « .per  barrel  40  7  22  7  29  7  36 

Wheat per  qr.  of  8  bushels  72  12  72  12  84  12  96 

Indian  com.... .             "  64  10  73  10  83  10  94 

Barley '.             "  40  5  83  5  88  5  94 

Oats "  34  4  55  4  59  4  63 

TABLE  OP  RETT  PROCinrn*!     OONTUUKD. 

Beef. - in  tierces  100  18  66  18  84  19  01 

•*    barrels  60  11  31  11  42  11  52 

Pork  middles tierces  160  30  91  3121  3150 

Pork barrels  75  14  00  14  13  14  26 

Lard per  112  lbs.  56  1108  1118  1129 

"    «....inkeg8,          «  60  1178  1189  12  00 

Tsllow ««  50  945  954  963 

Cheese "  54  945  954  963 

'     Linseed^cake per  ton  200  29  75  30  03  30  31 

Flour perbarrel  42  7  70  7  77  7  84 

Wheat. ....per  qr.  of  8  bushels  76  13  65  13  78  13  91 

Indian  com....             «  68  11  55  II  66  11  77 

Barley. *«  44  676  683  6  89 

Oats «  38  5  27  5  42  5  47 
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TABLB  OF  NITT  PK0CBKD9— COlf  TlH  Uli). 

/  Ntt  procMdt  »t— — > 

Deteriptloa  of  Aitielet.                          PriM.    FiTeMroMt.    BizparoMit.  Beren  per  cent. 

Beef. intieroes         llOs.      ft21  00         ftSl  30  •31  40 

«    barrelB           65            12  36            12  48  12  59 

Pork  middles. tieicea         180           35  11           35  45  35  78 

Pork .barrels           80           15  16           15  31  15  45 

Lard .perll21bs.           60            12  01            12  13  12  24 

««    .in  kegs,         *<                  64           12  72           12  84  12  96 

Tanow "                  52             9  91            10  01  10  10 

Cheese "                   60            10  73            10  83  10  94 

Linseed  cake per  ton          220            34  06           34  39  34  71 

Flour per  banel           44             8  16             8  24  8  31 

Wheat. ...per  qr.  of  8  boshels           80            14  46            14  60  14  73 

Indian  com.....            "                         72           12  47*         12  59  12  71 

Barlej. •«                          50             8  04             8  12  8  20 

Oats. '«                         40             5  83             5  88  5  94 

All  the  above  articles  are  calqilated  free  of  duty,  excepting  tallow  Is.  6d.y  and  cheese  5s. 

per  112  lbs.,  including  commission  and  all  charges,  with  one  month's  rent.  Freights  are 
cakmlated  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  barrel  for  flour. 


SHIP-BUILDING  IN  NEW  BEDFORD  DISTRICT,  IN  1847. 
The  following  statement  of  the  names,  class,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  this  District 
in  1847,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Custom-house,  was  originally  published  in  the 
New  Bedford  Shipping  List  :— 

MBWBIDFOSDu 

Tone.  Total. 

Sdiooner  Abby 30    l-95th. 

••       Naiad 32  62-95 

62  63>95th8. 

PintHAVEN. 

Ship  Channing 535  25-95 

BarkGaUego 372  56-95 

907  81-95 

DARTMOUTH. 

Schooner  Henry  Payson 151  49-95 

151  49-95 

MATTAPOISETT. 

Ship  Jos.  Meigs 355  73-95 

«    Sylph 336  82-95 

«    Cleon 372  50-95 

BarkPlatina -..  266  33-95 

"    Union.. 299  65-95 

**    Brothers 493  43-95 

«    Nenuphar 191  83-95 

2,316  49-95 

SIFPICAN. 

Schooner  George  J.  Jones. 164  30-95 

Sloop  Rou«^  and  Ready 29  21-95 

193  51-95 

TWaL 3,632  08-95 

TONKAOB  OF  THB  DISTBICT,  IN  1847. 

Registered. 110,458  82 

Temporary  registered 2,031  15 

Enrolled  and  licensed. 9,321  08 

Under  20  tons, 403  89 

Total  tonnage... .> 122;215  04 
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BRmSH  REGULATIONS  FOR  EMIGRANT  SHIPS. 

Tfii  London  Gaaette  of  the  18th  of  April,  1848,  contains  an  order  in  council,  dated 
the  15tb  of  April,  appointing  the  following  mlee  **  for  preaerring  mler  and  for  securing 
cleanlinev  and  ventilation  on  board  of  British  ahipe  proceeding  from  any  port  or  place  in 
the  United  Kingden,  or  in  the  islands  of  Gnemsef,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Saik,  or  Man«  to 
any  port  or  place  on  the  eastOB  coast  of  North  America,  or  in  the  islands  a^jaoent  there- 
to, or  in  the  Golf  of  Mezico^>-' 

L  All  passengers  who  shall  not  be  preTcnted  by  sickness  or  other  sufficient  canse,  to  be 
detexmmed  by  the  surgeon,  or,  in  ships  carrying  no  sorgeon,  by  the  master,  shall  rise  not 
later  than  seven  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  whksh  hoar  the  fires  shall  be  lighted. 

2.  It  Aall  be  the  daty  of  the  cook,  appointed  tmder  the  dd  cbnse  of  the  aet  11th  1^ 
Una,  cap.  6,  to  light  the  fives*  and  to  take  care  that  they  be  kept  alight  during  tlie  day, 
and  also  to  take  care  that  each  paasenger,  or  fomily  of  passengen,  shall  have  the  on  of 
the  fire-place  at  the  proper  hours,  in  an  order  to  be  fixed  by  the  master. 

3.  When  the  passengers  are  dressed,  their  beds  shall  be  rolled  up. 

4.  The  decks,  inclwOng  the  space  under  the  bottom  of  the  berths,  shall  be  swept  before 
bre&kfast,  and  all  dirt  thrown  overtioard. 

&  The  breakfost  hoar  shaH  be  ftom  eight  to  nine  o'dodL  A.  M.,  provided  that,  before 
the  oemmenoement  of  breakfast,  all  the  emigrants,  except  as  hereinbefbre  excepted,  be  out 
of  bed  and  drened,  and  that  the  beds  have  been  rolled  up,  and  the  deck,  on  which  the 
emigrants  live,  properly  swept. 

6.  The  deck  shall  further  be  swept  after  breakfost,  and  afWr  every  o^r  meal ;  and,  as 
soon  as  breakfost  is  concluded,  shall  be  dry  holy-stoned  or  scrsped.  This  duty,  as  well 
as  that  of  cleaning  the  ladders,  hospitals,  and  round  houses,  shall  be  pedbmedby  a  party, 
taken  in  rotation  from  all  the  adult  males  above  fourteen,  in  the  proportioo  of  five  to  every 
one  hundred  emigrants,  and  who  shall  be  considered  as  sweepers  for  the  day ;  bat  the  oc- 
cupant of  each  l^rth  riiall  see  that  his  own  berth  is  well  brushed  out 

7.  Dinner  shall  commence  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  supper  at  six  P.  M. 

8.  The  fires  shall  be  extingni^ed  at  seven  P.  M.,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  them  as- 
ter, or  required  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  and  the  emigrants  shall  be  in  their  berths  at  ten 
o'clock  P.  M. 

9.  Three  safety  lamps  shall  be  Ht  at  dusk  and  kept  burning  till  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  alter 
which  hour  two  of  the  lamps  may  be  extinguished,  one  being  nevertheless  kept  boming 
at  the  main  hatchway  all  night 

10.  No  naked  light  shall  be  allowed  at  any  time,  or  on  any  account. 

11.  The  scuttles  and  stemports,  if  any,  shall,  weather  permitting,  be  opened  at  sswa 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  kept  open  till  ten  o'doek  P.  M.,  and  the  hatches  ehall  be  kept  open 
whenever  Ae  weather  permits. 

12.  The  coppers  and  cooking  utensils  shall  be  cleaned  every  day. 

13.  The  beds  shall  be  wc^l  shaken  and  aired  on  deck  at  least  twice  a  week. 

14.  The  bottom  boards  of  the  berths,  if  not  fixtures,  shall  be  removed  and  dry  scrabbed 
and  taken  on  deck  at  least  twice  a  week* 

15.  A  space  of  deck-room  shaH  be  apportioned  for  a  hospital,  not  less,  for  vessels  car- 
rying one  hundred  passengers,  than  forty-eight  superficial  feet,  with  two  or  four  bed-berths 
erected  therein,  nor  less,  for  vessels  carryinff  two  hundred  or  more  passengers,  thaa  ooe 
hundred  and  twenty  superficial  foet,  with  six  bed-berths  therein. 

Ifi.  Two  days  in  the  week  shall  be  appointed  by  the  master  as  washinff  days,  but  no 
washing  or  drjong  of  clothes  shall  on  any  account  be  permitted  between  dedis. 

17.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  passengers  shall  be  mustered  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
will  be  expected  to  appear  in  dean  and  decent  apparel.  The  Lord's  day  shall  be  observed 
as  religiously  as  circumstances  will  admit 

18.  No  spirits  or  gunpowder  shall  be  taken  on  board  by  any  passenger ;  and  if  eUisr 
of  those  articles  is  discovered  in  the  possession  of  a  passenger,  it  shaH  be  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  master  daring  the  voyage,  and  not  letomed  to  the  pa«sngar  VBtU  he  is  on 
die  point  of  disembarking. 

19.  No  \ooBe  hay  or  straw  shall  be  allowed  below  for  any  purpose. 
30.  No  smoking  shall  be  allowed  between  decks. 
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SI.  All  gainUiiig»  figkting,  riotow  or  qnair^soiBe  btfaavioor,  swMiiog,  and  violent  Ian- 
gnage,  ahall  be  at  onoe  pat  a  stop  ta  Swords  and  other  ofieosive  weapons  8hall«  as  soon 
aa  the  paasenges  embark,  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  master. 

33.  No  sailors  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  passeng^  deck  among  the  paasengea* 
except  on  datj. 

33.  No  passenger  shall  go  to  the  ship's  cookhouse,  withont  special  pennission  from  the 
master,  nor  remain  in  the  forecastle  among  the  sailors  on  anj  accomit. 

34.  In  yessels  not  having  stemports  or  scnttlee  in  the  sidee^  each  other  provision  shaQ 
be  made  for  ventilation  as  raall  be  required  by  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  em- 
barkation, or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  officers  of  the  customs. 


LAGUNA  PORT  REGULATIONS* 

The  masters  of  all  vessels  arriving  at  this  port  wiU  observe  strictly  ^e  following  regu- 
lations:— 

1.  The  captains  of  aU  merdiant  vessels  arriving  vrill  report  diemselves,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  their  arrival,  at  the  custom-house. 

3.  Masters  of  vessels  are  directed  to  prohibit  their  men  from  visiting  the  shore  on  liberty. 

3.  No  vessels  shall  throw  any  ballast  overixwrd,  or  any  other  article,  on  pain  of  6&y 
doUacB  for  each  ofience ;  nor  shall  any  ballast  be  landed  without  permission  beinff  ob- 
tained, and  a  spot  specified  for  the  same  l^  the  captain  of  the  port;  and  any  ballast  land- 
ed on  any  part  of  this  island  where  said  ballast  can  be  reached  at  high  water  mark,  or 
by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  will  subject  the  o&nder  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 


4.  All  vessels  will  andior  with  two  anchovs,  to  avoid  drifting  and  damage  to  the  other 
vesseLs  in  the  harbor. 

5.  No  goods  or  merchandise  can  be  landed  otherwise  than  at  the  public  wharf,  and 
alt  goods  landed  without  the  presence  of  an  inspector,  will  subject  the  same  to  a  fine  or 
confiscation. 

6.  Veasels  ace  prohibited  from  making  lines  last  to  any  spot  on  the  beach,  whereby  free 
ingress  or  egress  is  prevented  for  smaller  craft,  and  the  free  passage  of  those  walking  on 
the  beach. 

7.  No  vessel  is  allowed  to  change  her  original  plaee  of  anchorage  without  permission 
from  the  captain  of  the  port 

8.  All  permits  for  landing  goods  must  come  from  the  collector,  through  the  inspector  of 
^  custom-house. 

9.  All  vessels  clearing  at  the  costom-bonse  must  present  their  papers  at  the  United  States 
guard  ship  previous  to  sailing. 

10.  VeaBeLs  completing  their  cargoes  outside  the  bar,  will  obtain  permission,  shovring 
the  same  on  board  the  Unit^  States  guard  ship  previous  to  leaving  the  harbor. 

All  matters  arising  from  the  violation  of  the  foregoing  regulations,  and  all  infiingcments 
of  the  same,  vrill  be  decided  by  the  captain  of  the  poit  and  the  United  States  senior  naval 
offieer  afloat  A.  Bwblow, 

March  6, 1848.  Comd.  U.  a  N.,  Civil  and  Military  Governor. 


TIMBER  DUTIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  undermentioned  new  and  reduced  duties  on  timber  and  wood  goods  came  into 
operation  on  the  6th  of  April,  1848,  viz: — Timber  or  wood,  not  being  deals,  battens, 
boards,  staves,  handspikes,  oars,  lathwood,  or  other  timber  or  wood,  sawn,  split,  or  other- 
wise dressed,  except  hewn,  and  not  being  timber  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  the  load, 
15s. ;  deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  timber  or  wood,  sawn  or  split,  and  not  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  the  load,  £1  Is. ;  or,  in  lien  of  ihe  duties  imposed  upon  wood  by  the 
load,  according  to  the  cubic  contents,  the  importer  may  have  the  option,  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  fint  entry  of  entering  battens,  batten-ends,  deals,  deal-ends,  and  planks,  by 
tale,  if  of  and  from  foreign  countries,  according  to  their  difterent  dimensions  and  rates  of 
duty,  in  whkh  a  considerable  reduction  is  made,  varying  from  one-fourth  to  a  moiety  of 
the  rates  of  duty  hitherto  levied  thereon ;  staves,  the  load  of  fifty  cubic  feet,  I8s. :  firewood, 
the  fathom  of  316  cubic  feet,  6&  ;  handspikes,  not  exceeding  7  feet  in  lengtn,  the  130, 
138. ;  exceeding  7  feet  in  length,  the  130,  £\  4s. ;  knees,  under  5  Inches  square,  the  130, 
6s. ;  $  and  under  8  inches  square,  the  130,  £1  4if. ;  lathwood^  the  fathom  of  316  cubic 
feet,  £i  4s. ;  oars,  the  13D,  X4  10a;  spaxa  or  poles,  under  5^  feet  in  length,  and  under 
4  inches  in  diameter,  the  130, 138. :  33  foet  in  length  and  upwards,  and  under  4  inches  in 
diameter,  tbs  130,  ill  4s. ;  ^lani  el  all  lengthy  4  a«d  under  6  inehaa  in  diameter,  the  130, 
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£2  8b.  ;  spokes  for  wheels,  not  ezceediiig  2  feet  in  length,  the  1,000,  £1  4a. ;  exceeding 
3  feet  in  length,  the  1,000,  £Q  Ss. ;  timber,  pkned,  or  otherwise  dressed  or  prepared  for 
use,  and  not  particnlariy  enumerated  nor  otherwise  charge  with  duty,  the  cobic  foot,  4d., 
and  liirther  for  every  XI  ,000  yalne,  JCIO. 


DUTY  ON  GLASS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  the  Act  8th  and  9th  Victoria,  cap.  90,  the  following  duties  on  glass  came  into  ope- 
ration on  the  5th  of  April,  1848:— 

Any  kind  of  window  glass,  white  or  stained  of  one  color  only,  not  exceeding    •-    ^ 

one-ninth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  shades  and  cylindeis,  ihe  cwt ^    3     6 

All  glass  exceeding  one-ninth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  all  silTcred  or  polished  glass 

of  whatever  thickness,  however  small  each  plate,  or  sheet,  soperfidal  meas- 
ure, viz: — 

Not  exceeding  more  than  nine  square  feet,  the  square  foot..... 0    3 

Containing  more  than  nine  square  feet,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  square  feet,  the 

square&t 0    6 

Containing  more  than  fourteen  square  feet,  and  not  more  than  thirty-six  square 

feet,  the  square  foot. 0    7) 

Containing  more  than  thirty-six  square  feet,  the  square  foot 0    9 

Painted  or  otherwise  ornamented,  the  superficial  feot 0    9 

All  white  flint  glass  bottles,  not  cut,  engraved,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  and 

beads  and  bugles  of  glass,  the  lb 0    0) 

Wine  glasses,  tumblers,  and  all  other  white  flint  glass  goods,  not  cut,  engraved, 

or  otherwise  ornamented,  the  lb 0    1 

All  flint  cut  glass,  flint  colored  glass,  and  fancy  ornamental  glass,  of  whatever 

kind,  the  lb 0    2 

Bottles  of  glass  covered  with  wicker  (not  being  flint  or  cut  glass)  or  of  green  or 

common  glass,  the  cwt ^ 0    9 

Manufactures  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  and  old  broken  glass,  fit 

only  to  be  re-manufactured,  the  cwt « 3    6 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  THE  RIGHTS  OF  WAR. 
David  Baxter,  £]sq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  having 
written  to  Mr.  Duncan,  M.  P.,  relative  to  cargoes  on  board  Prussian  vessels  being  seised 
by  the  Danes,  the  following  communication  has  been  received  Snm  the  Foreign  Office : — 

Foreign  Office,  April  17, 184a 
Snt:— I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerston  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  this  morning's  date,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether,  in  case  a  Prussian  vessel,  having 
a  British  cargo  on  board,  were  to  be  made  a  prize  of  by  the  Danes,  both  vessel  azid  cargo 
would  be  considered  as  prize,  or  only  the  vessel 

In  reply,  I  am  to  inform  you  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  Prussia  and  Den- 
mark, the  ships  of  war  of  me  one  party  would  have  the  right  to  capture  and  carry  in  for 
adjudication  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  other  party,  notwithstanding  that  the  cargoes 
which  such  merchant  vessels  respectively  might  be  laden  with  should  be  the  property  of 
British  subjects,  and  Her  Majesty's  goverrmient  would  not  be  justified  in  interfering  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  such  belligerent  right  by  either  of  the  contending  parties.  But 
British  subjects  being  owners  of  such  cargoes  would  be  entitled,  in  their  character  of  neu- 
trals, to  obtain  restimtion  of  their  property  by  means  of  claims  made  and  substantiate  in 
the  iprize  courts  of  the  country  of  the  captor.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
flervant,  E.  J.  Staklet. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  SHIPS  BY  THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  Provisional  Govenmient  of  Venice  have  issued  instructions  for  the  ccMnmanders  of 
the  forts  and  entrances  of  the  port  of  Venice,  with  regard  to  the  admission  therein  of  ships 
of  war  and  merchant  vessels.  The  following  are  the  only  clauses  bearing  on  the  mer- 
chant service : — 

8.  Entrance  is  allowed  to  dupe  of  all  nations,  after  ascertaining  that  there  are  no  troops 
on  board,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  considered  as  in  section  5. 

9.  Merchant  vessels  loaded  with  arms  or  ammunition,  shall  moor  at  the  porta  of  Albe* 
roni,  Lido,  or  Chioggia,  and  a  report  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  government 
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ENTREPOT  AT  THE  PORT  OF  ST.  JAGO  DE  CUBA. 

The  Intendaat  of  the  province  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba,  under  date  of  the  27th  March  last, 
communicates  to  the  Consulate  at  New  York  the  following  order,  eBtabliwhing  a  deposit 
or  entrepot  at  the  port  of  Cuba : — 

{From  El  lUdaetor,  0/  S<uUiago  d*  CubOy  Mmrek  Stt,  1848.) 

His  Excellency,  the  Superintendent  General  of  Finance  of  this  island,  has  directed  to 
be  published  at  the  capital  and  other  places  the  following  notice : — 

*'  The  Superior  Executive  Committee  of  Finance  having  resolved,  at  the  sesnon  of  the 
16th  of  last  montii,  subject,  however,  to  what  Her  Majesty  may  deign  to  order,  to  estab- 
lish provisionally  and  by  way  of  trial,  for  the  present  year,  a  mercantile  deposit,  under  the 
same  regulations  as  at  the  capital,  (Havana,)  His  Excellency,  the  Superintendent  Gene- 
ral of  Finance,  has  directed  that  said  deposit  shall  be  opened  on  the  first  of  the  next  month 
of  April,  to  which  end  the  necessary  measures  have  been  adopted,  and,  by  order  of  His 
Excellency,  it  is  published  for  the  information  of  the  public  Joaquin  Camfuzano. 

Havana,  March  15<A,  184a 

And  the  Intendant  of  this  district,  by  a  decree  of  this  day,  in  accordance  with  the  su- 
perior order  aforesaid  of  the  16th  inst,  communicating  the  above  mentioned  notice,  pub- 
lished in  the  Havana  Gazette  on  the  date  above,  dirc^  that  the  same  be  made  public  by 
fourteen  consecutive  insertions  in  the  paper  of  this  city,  the  Redactor ,  for  the  general  in- 
formation of  traders  and  the  public,  and  that  a  hundred  copies  thereof  be  circulated  im- 
mediately;  the  present  is  issued,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose,  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  March 
25th,  1848.  Juan  ds  Mata  Hsrrera,  Secretary  ad  interim. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  TREASURER'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  LQAN. 

We  published,  in  the  Merehantt^  Magazine  for  April,  the  law  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorizing a  loan  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars ;  the  accompanying  circular  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  issued  since  the  passage  of  the  kw,  furnishes  bidders  with  the  ne- 
cessary explanations.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  novel  plan  alluded  to  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  following  circular,  which  gives  persons  of  small  means  an  opportunity 
of  investing  funds  in  this  stock,  by  securing  bids  for  the  lowest  denomination  of  certificates 
— fifty  dollars — as  well  as  for  larger  sums.  But  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  is- 
sue the  stock  at  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  thus  have  placed  jt  in  a  position  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  class  of  persons  who  deposit  their  surplus  earnings  in  savings  banks.  The  working 
and  middle  classes  of  England  have  something  like  JC25,000,000  in  the  savings  banks. 

Tbxasust  Dbpastment,  AprU  17, 1848. 

Sealed  proposals  vrill  be  received,  under  the  act  of  31st  March  last,  until  3  F.  M.  on 
Saturday,  the  17th  June,  1848,  for  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  of  the  United  States  stock, 
reimbursable  twenty  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1848,  bearing  6  per  cent 
interest  per  annum,  payable,  semi-annually,  on  the  first  days  of  January  an4  July  of  eadi 
year.  No  bid  will  be  received  below  par ;  nor  will  any  bid  be  considered  unless  1  per 
cent  thereof  is  deposited  in  some  depository  of  the  United  States  at  or  before  the  date  fixed 
for  opening  the  proposals.  The  bids,  in  all  cases,  must  be  unconditional,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  bids  of  others,  and  should  state  distinctly  the  premium  ofiered.  The  pro- 
posals should  be  sealed  and  endorsed  ^  PropotaU  of  loan  of  1848,"  and  addressed  to  ihe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington  City,  D.  C.  The  sums  which  may  be  accepted 
will  be  required  to  be  paid  to  the  depository  of  the  United  States  nearest  the  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  persons  respectively  whose  ofiers  may  be  successful ;  but  the  amount  of  the 
bids  finm  bidders  not  residing  in  the  United  States,  must  be  deposited  with  the  assistant 
treasurers  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  New  Orleans. 

To  give  an  opportunity  to  all  persons  to  participate  in  the  investment  of  fimds  in  this 
stock,  bids  will  he  received  for  the  lowest  denomination  of  certificates  authorized  by  law 
—being  for  fifty  dollars— as  well  as  for  higher  sums. 
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All  certificatet  under  one  thoq0and  dolUra  will  be  tranifenble  on  the  books  of  tbe  I 
my ;  but  all  certificatOB  for  that  sum  and  upwarda  will  be  transferable  on  the  books  of  ib» 
treasury,  or  by  deiiyery  with  ooupons  attached,  at  the  optioo  of  the  bidder.  To  avoid  ez<* 
penae,  confusioo,  and  multiplication  of  aoooonis,  all  cartifioaMi  with  oonpona  altuchod  wiXk 
be  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  doUarSi 

The  successful  bidders  will  be  required  to  deposit  the  amount  awarded  in  five  equal  in- 
stalments in  each  of  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  October,  and  November  of 
the  present  year,  except  for  sums  not  exceeding  twenty  ^unnd  doUara,  where  the  bidder 
may  be  desirous  of  making  immediate  payment,  in  which  case,  the  whole  amount  may 
at  once  be  deposited.    The  stock  will  bear  interest  in  all  cases  tiam  the  date  of  deposit 

The  bids  will  be  opened  at  the  Treasury  Department  at  3  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  the  174i 
June,  1848,  in  the  presence  of  all  pemns  whomay  desire  to  attend;  bot,Qnderapnmaoii 
introduced  into  the  act  of  31st  Maioh  last,  no  bidder  will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  Iub 
bid.  Ob  all  bids  not  aoeepted,  the  amount  deposited  in  advance  will  be  inmiediately  re- 
turned. The  whole  premium  on  the  amount  awarded  must  be  deposited  as  a  pan  of  the 
first  payment  reqaired  in  July  next  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  tks  Treamtry. 


FINANCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

La  Freue  (which,  it  should  be  remembered,  ia  opposed  to  the  Proviaioinal  Government) 
gives  the  folk>wing  calculation  of  the  loas  of  property  which  has  takea  place  in  cooae- 
quenco  of  the  destruction  of  credit,  and  consequent  depredation  of  every  spedea  of  in- 
vestment, whidi  baa  followed  the  political  catastrophe  of  the  24th  February : — 

The  depreciation  of  securities  at  the  Bourse  since  the  23d  February  to  12th  April 
amounts,  on  the  funds,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  railways,  to  the  enormous  snm  of 
3,749,060311  franco,  and  there  may  be  added  to  this  more  than  1,000,000,000  francs  for 
other  securities,  such  as  canals,  bonds,  mines,  gas,  assurances,  &c.,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  not  been  quoted  for  aix  weeks  past. 

The  3  per  cents,  amounting  to  68,1 14,833  finnos,  represented  on  29d  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  dien  price  of  74  f.  70  c,  a  capital  of. iranos  1,670,021^59 

The  4  per  cents,  amounting  to  26^7,375  finncs,  at  99  f^  a  capital  of... .  656,057^31 
The  4^  per  cents,  amounting  to  1,026,600  francs,  at  104  f.,  a  capital  of. .  23,725366 
The  5  per  cents,  amounting  to  1415,752,598  fiancs,  at  116  £  10  c,  a  cap- 
ital of. 3,407,573,700 

5,757379,056 
On  19th  April  the  3  per  cents  had  fallen  to  49  f.  50  c,  re- 
presenting a  capital  of. 964360342 

The  4  per  cents  to  46  £,  a  capital  of. 301,834362 

The  4}  per  cents  to  50  f.,  a  capitAl  of. 11,406,600 

The  5  per  cents  to  61  £,  a  capital  of. 1,190,380341 

9,468,583345 

Being  a  Iom  of. 3388,795311 

Thia  loaa  was  mnch  greater  eight  days  earlier,  ai^e,  at  that  time,  the  3  per  oenls  had 
£itten  to  32  f.,  and  5  per  cents  to  50  f. 

The  67,000  Bank  shares  were,  on  23d  February,  at  3,180  f.,  being  a  total  of.    223,060,600 
On  12th  April,  at  1,120  L „      76380,000 

Being  a  loss  of. 146,680,600 

The  railwaya,  on  23d  F^ruary,  fix  linea  were  qaoted  above  par,  viz^ — 

Odaana  at  1,180  L  for  80300  shores,  being  a  capital  of fiance  94,400,000 

Rouen  at  858  £  75  c  for  79,000,  being .: 6U30,000 

St.  Germam  at  660  £  for  180,000,  being. 11,880,000 

Marseilles  at  532  £  50  c  for  40,000,  being 21300,000 

Vierzon  at  501  £  25  c.  for  66,000,  being. 2S,l8938i 

North  at  536  f.  25  c.  for  400,000,  being ^  114,000,000 

395399300 
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"Hie  capital  on  April  12  was  reduced  as  foilowt : — 

Orieansat  440 francs'  35,800,0001 

Roncn  at  805 21^60,000 

St  Germain  at  350 6,300,000  I    iinfiinnnn 

Marseilles  at  190 7,600,000  f   "U,b4U,0CK} 

Viereon  at  220 8,680,000 

N«th  at  827  £  50  c 31,000,000. 


Beingaloseof. 215,252,500 

The  other  lines  were  ahready  below  par,  hat  the  depreciation  has,  since  the  23d  Febm- 
ary,  been  enormous,  and  the  loss  on  April  12  as  follows : — 
Versailles  (r.  d.) 295      fell  to  95 


VersaUles  (r.  g.) 195  "  95 

Bale 167  50  "  77  50 

Boulogne 360  **  150 

Lyons 385  ••  305 

Bordeaux 475  "  215 

Nantes - 380  '•  335 

Strasburg 411  25  «  340 

Montereau 237  50  "  125 

Dieppe 257  50  *«  125 

Hayre 417  50  "  170 


Loss 


4,400,000 
2,000,000 

"  6,700,000 

"   15,750,000 

"  32,000,000 

"   11,700,000 

"   3,600,000 

"  15,312,500 

**   4,500,000 

4,770,000 
••  9,900,000 


Loss. 


110,632,000 


SECAFirniATION. 

Loss  an  Funds 3,285,793,811 

•«      Bank  shares 148,^,000 

'*      Railways  (six  Imes) 205,952^00  >  oiccocnAn 

(eleven  lines) 110,632^00  \  dlb,&»3.0W 


General  total ^ 3,749,060,811 

Before  the  23d  February  eleven  lines  were  below  par,  having  lost  143,347,500  francs,  ac- 
cording to  the  prices  at  the  Bourse,  which  brings  the  total  loss  on  railways  to  459,932,500 
franca 


REVENUES  OF  FRANCE  IN  1848. 

The  Momtewr  publishes  the  returns  of  the  indirect  taxes  and  revenues  of  France  da- 
ring the  first  quarter  of  1848,  which  amounted  to  177,964,000  francs.  As  compared  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1847,  there  was  a  diminution  in  1848  of  16,310,000 
francs.    The  various  items  composing  the  above  amount  were : — 


Frqnci. 

Registry  duties,  mortgages,  Sui.    50,459  pUOO 

Stamp  duties Ml'JiOOO 

Import  duties— 

On  com. 3:16,000 

On  merchandise. 1B,09MOO 

On  colonial  sugars 5rS41,Q0n 

^    '     -  i;385,000 

40l,00a 

494,0^10 

500,0fi{l 

1  'i  -9_%  (Hln 


On  fon^ign  sugars.. 

Export  duties 

Navigation  dues 

Miscellaneoas  import  duties., 
Duty  on  salt 


Franca. 

Ehity  onHquors 21,656,000 

' '    on  domestic  sugars 6,81 6,000 

Miscellaneous  duties  and  reve- 
nues   7,439,000 

Sale  oftobaoco 28,100,600 

**  (jfgunpowder 1,464,000 

PoBtft^e,  &c 13,075,000 

Mail  coaches 387,000 

'*    packets 255,000 


Total 177,964,000 

The  articles  whidi  imderwent  diminution  wenv-^rsgistiy  duties,  du^  2,981,000  francs ; 
stamp  duties,  1,259,000  francs ;  import  duties  on  com,  364,000  francs ;  do.  on  merchandise, 
4,511,000  francs;  do.  on  colonial  sugars,  4,325,000  francs ;  da  on  fofeigti  tagars,  390,000 
francs;  export  duties,  345,000  francs;  misoeUaneous  import  duties,  152;000  francs;  aalt 
duty,  1,231,000  francs ;  duty  on  liquors,  1^8,000  franes;  misceUaneous  duties  and  rev- 
enues, 902,000  francs ;  mail  coaches,  81,000  franca 

The  navigation  dues  indreased,  in  the  saaie  period,  by  18,000  francs;  the  duty  on  <kv 
mestio  sugars,  225,000  francs ;  sale  of  tobacco,  519,000  francs ;  da  of  gunpowder,  28,000 
francs;  postage,  &&,  798,000  francs;  mail  packets,  74,000  francs. 
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The  receipts  duriDg  the  first  three  months  of  1848  were: — 

January francs    60,719^)00 

February 69,467,000 

March ^ 57,778,000 

The  direct  taxes  produced  during  March,  184a 59,550,540 

The  twelfth,  legally  demandable,  was  only 35^483,310 

Overplus 24/)67;230 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  at  the  request  of  government,  very  many 
proprietors  paid  the  whole  of  the  year's  taxes  in  advance,  although  one-twelfth  only  covld 
have  been  enforced. 


NATIONAL  CIRCULATION  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  following  is  the  state  of  the  note  circulation  of  the  United  Bangdom  for  the  month 
ending  the  25th  of  Mforch,  1848:— 

CIRCX7LATI0N  OF  NOTES  FOR  THE  MOUTH  EHMMO  MAKCH  25,  AS  GOMFARED  WTTH  THE  FEEVIOCS 

MONTH. 
Banki.  Feb.  96, 1848.      March  95, 1848.         IneimM.      Decraue. 

Bank  of  England X18,479,766     i:i7,779,200         je700,566 

Private  Banks. 3,633,141  3,598,279  34,862 

Joint-stock  Banks. 2,512,059         2,572,343     X60,284        


Total  in  England.. 

Scotland 

Ireland 


24,624,966 
3,032,320 
5,220,080 


23,949,822 
2,951,937 
5,107,395 


United  Kingdom je32,877,366     je32,009.154 


675,144 

80,383 

112,685 

je868,212 

The  comparison  of  the  month  ending  March  27, 1847,  with  the  month  ending  March 
25, 1848,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  Bank  of  England  circulation  of  J61,477,015,  a  decrease 
in  Private  Banks  of  jC943,778,  and  a  decrease  in  Joint-stock  Banks  of  X676,185  ;  being 
a  total  decrease  in  England  of  X3,096,978 :  while  in  Scotland  there  is  a  decrease  S 
X408,411 ;  and  in  Ireland  a  decrease  of  £1,597,341.  Thos  showing  that  the  month 
ending  March  25,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  presents  a  decrease  of 
i3,096,978  in  England,  and  a  decrease  of  X5,102,730  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

TliKB  return  of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  month  endmg  March  25,  giincs 
an  aggregate  amount  in  both  departments  of  £15,065,256.  On  a  comparison  of  this  with 
the  return  for  the  month  ending  February  26,  there  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  JC726,021 : 
and  as  compared  with  the  month  ending  March  26, 1847,  being  the  corresponding  perioa 
last  year,  there  is  an  increase  of  jC3,742,204. 

The  stock  of  specie  held  by  the  banks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the  month  ending 
March  25,  was  jC2,765,964,  being  a  decrease  of  JC32,929,  as  compared  with  the  prece- 
ding month,  and  a  decrease  of  X679,649,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  

PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  account  of  the  nett  public  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1848,  (after  abstracting  the  expenditure  there- 
out defrayed  by  the  several  revenue  departments,)  and  of  the  actual  issues  of  payments 
within  the  same  periods,  has  just  been  issued  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
excess  of  expenditure  appeare  to  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  JS3,092,!^  13&  Id 
The  balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  6th  of  April,  1848,  were  X6,768,336  168.  3}d. 
The  receipts  under  the  head  ordinary  revenue  are  as  follows: — Customs,  X19,940,295 
lOs.  lOd. ;  Exdse,  £13,276,879  48. ;  stamps,  Je7,319,053  5s.  2d. :  taxes  (land  and  asses- 
sed,) X4,347,570  14&4d.;  property  tax,  X5,459,368  3s.  lOd.;  Post  Office,  ^6932,000; 
Crown  lands,  £61,000 ;  poundage  on  pensions  and  salaries,  £4,839  16s.  lOd. ;  smaM 
branches  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  £4,155  9s.  2d.:  surplus  fees  of  reg«- 
lated  public  offices,  £106,447  Os.  3d. ;  repayment  of  moneys  received  into  comminsrkt 
chest  at  Hong  Kong,  out  of  the  indemnity  paid  by  the  Chinese  Government,  £455,091  Is. ; 
imprest  and  other  moneys,  £116,127  Is.  7d.;  money  received  from  the  East  India  Com« 
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pany,  jC60,000  ;  excess  of  expenditure  over  income,  i3,092,284  138.  Id. ;  total  receipts, 
X55,175,042  Is.  Id.  Under  the  head  of  expenditure  the  following  items  are  fbond: — 
Interest  and  management  of  the  permanent  debt,  X23,958,908  lis.  6d.;  terminable  an- 
nuities, i;3,868,5M)7  Os.  7d. ;  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  X600,116  7s.;  dvil  list, 
JC394,232  lOs. ;  annuities  and  pensions  for  civil,  naval,  military,  and  judicial  services, 
X526,788  78.  3d. ;  salaries  and  allowances,  X363,375  lis.  5d. ;  diplomatic  salaries  and 
pensions^  jCl69,373  Hs. ;  courts  of  justice,  £1,054,273  36. ;  miscellaneous  charges  on 
the  consolidated  fund,  je317,227  IGs.  6d. ;  army,  X7,357,688  19s.  7d. ;  navy,  £8,157,286 
IDs.  6d. ;  ordinence,  £2,726,698 ;  miscellaneous,  chai^eable  on  the  annual  grants  of 
Parliament,  £3,614,329  78.  9d.;  relief  of  Irish  distress,  £975,000;  Kaffir  war,  £1,100,000; 
unclaimed  dividends  (more  than  received,)  £91,835  98.  Ud.  The  account  of  the  balances 
of  the  public  money  shows  that  £7,003,574  lOs.  Sd.  was  raised  in  the  year  as  funded 
debt,  and  £17,802,400  as  unfunded  debt,  in  the  shape  of  Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  sup- 
plies. These  suras,  in  addition  to  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  of  April, 
amount  to  £30,265,809  128.  9d.  Of  this  sum  there  was  issued  to  CommiaBionere  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  £192,890  98.  6d. ;  for  West  India  Relief  Bills, 
£26,000;  payment  of  supply,  Exchequer  Bills,  £136,700;  Exchequer  Bills  for  payment 
of  supply-bills,  £17,802,400 ;  local  works  in  Irehind,  £3,138,760  3b.  5d. 


CIRCULATION'  OF  CANADA  NOTES  PROHIBITED  IN  MICfflGAN. 
The  following  act  passed  the  Michigan  Legislature,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
April  3d,  1848.    This  law  goes  into  operation  in  about  six  months  from  its  passage : — 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentativea  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  issue,  or  in  any 
manner  circulate  as  money,  at  any  time  after  six  months  from  the  time  this  act  shall  be- 
come a  law,  within  this  State,  any  bill,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  purporting  to  be 
issued  by  any  body  corporate,  private  broker,  or  other  person  carrying  on  banking  bnsineaB 
in  any  foreign  country  or  province. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  ofleuding  against  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
offence  three  times  the  nominal  value  of  any  such  bill,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  to 
be  recovered  with  costs  of  suit  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  use  of  any  person  who  daH 
sue  for  the  same,  and  prosecute  such  suit  to  judgment  in  any  court  having  cognizance 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Any  incorporated  company  in  this  State  who  shall  purchase  or  take  at  a  dis- 
count any  bill,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  purporting  to  be  issued  by  any  banking 
corporation  or  body  corporate,  not  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  or  that  of 
Bome  other  State  in  the  United  States,  and  the  circulation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this 
act,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  ofience  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  with  costs 
in  the  same  manner  provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  act. 


STAMP  DUTIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.       . 

The  nett  revenue  derivable  in  England  from  stamp  duties  in  the  year  1847  was 
£6,505,888,  viz:  deeds,  £1,703,042;  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration, 
£902,380 ;  bills  of  exchange,  £426,559 :  bankers'  notes,  £9,696 ;  composition  for  the 
duties  on  bills  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  country  bankers,  £31,361 ;  re- 
ceipts, £141,215;  marine  insurances,  £159,119;  licenses  and  certificates,  £177,129; 
newspapers  and  supplements,  and  papers  for  advertisements,  £284,338 ;  medicine,  £28,660 ; 
legacies,  £1,167,426 ;  fire  insurance,  £956^^9 ;  gold  and  silver  plate,  £68,252 ;  cards, 
£8,432  ;  dice,  £94,000 ;  advertisements,  £133,567 ;  stasrc-coaches,  £175,850 :  hack- 
ney-coaches,  £46,095 ;  railways,  £79,058.  The  stamp  duties  in  Scotland,  within  the 
same  period,  yielded  £576,544. 


LAND  AND  ASSESSED  TAXES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

The  land  and  assessed  taxes  levied  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  year  1847  yielded 
to  the  national  exchequer  £4,553,859,  viz:  England,  £4,266,088;  Scotland,  £287,771. 
The  English  revenue  is  thus  made  up  -.—Land  tax,  £1,119,878 ;  wmdow  tax,  £1,544,356 ; 
servants,  £193,919 ;  carriages,  £400,457 ;  horses  for  ridkig,  £293,998;  other  hones  and 
mules,  £67,379 ;  dogs,  £137,757 ;  horse  dealera,  £9,368 ;  hair  powder,  £2,689 :  armo- 
rial bearings,  £65,441 ;  game  duties,  £143,551 ;  composition  duties,  £19,466 ;  addition- 
al 10  per  cent,  £269,844 ;  penalties,  £171. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  IN  ALABAMA. 

William  W.  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  formerly  a  resideiit  of  Tascaloosa,  Alabama,  but  now  re- 
aiding  io  Boston,  Masaachusetta,  has  written  a  letter  to  oar  fiieud,  tbe  Hon.  Bexiajus 
F.  PoiTSR,  Esq.,  at  Tosealoosa,  whieh  contains  information  of  importanee  to  dioae  en- 
gaged in  the  iron  trade.  The  Tuscaloosa  Monitor  informs  ns  that  Mr.  Wood  is  thorough, 
ly  acquainted  with  the  satgectB  on  which  be  writes.  Since  writing  this  letter,  Mr.  W. 
states  that  Low  Moor  iron  from  Scotland,  the  best  used  for  manufacmring  locomotiFea  i^ 
Boslon,  cost  ^mO  per  ton.  The  next  best,  he  says,  is  the  hammer  iron,  made  from  aic 
at  Salesbnrgh,  Conneeticot— costiDg  at  that  time,  (Feb.  3d,  1846,)  9 100  per  ton. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  3, 184a 
Hon.  B.  F.  Poster,  Sir: — ^I  hare  taken  the  liberty  to  address  yon  on  the  subject  which 
is  not  only  of  interest  to  yourself^  but  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  conceive,  to  the  people 
of  Alabama  generally,  among  whom  I  still  include  myself,  though  not  at  present  one  of 
their  number.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  making  iron  from  the  vast  beds  of  ore  lying  ahnoet, 
if  not  entirely  neglected ;  constituting,  in  no  small  degree,  a  latent  wealth,  which  oolj  iv- 
qoires  energy,  properly  directed,  to  enrich  those  who  may  develop  the  resooroee  of  the 
iron  and  coal  regions  of  Alabama,  by  embarking  at  once  in  the  manuftcture  of  that  moac 
useful  of  all  metals,  iron.  Its  uses  and  application  to  machmery  I  have  been  intinme 
with  from  my  boyhood,  and  only  regret,  that  instead  of  embarking  my  means  in  plamiDg 
cotton,  when  I  first  located  in  Alabama,  I  had  not  followed  my  incliiMitioo,  and  an  otgect 
more  suited  to  my  former  pursuits. 

To  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  does  Alabama  owe,  in  a  great  degree,  her  preaent,  and  I  trost 
not  temporary,  Awakening  from  her  Southern  lethargy  to  her  true  poucy  in  doing  soaie- 
tldng  to  elevate  herself  among  her  sister  States,  by  no  longer  neglecting  to  build  her  rail- 
roads, and  protect  herself  by  manufiicturing  for  home  consumption.  I  ^ve  been  examm* 
tng,  since  my  return  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  last  summer,  the  difierent  proceaset  by 
whldi  the  best  qualities  of  iron  were  made,  and  at  the  least  expense,  and  so  astouMlied 
am  I  at  the  resuU  of  my  observations,  that  some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  FrofesstM'  Baiand, 
«nd  to  Mr.  Alien  Woolley,  of  Tuscaloosa,  desiring  them  to  give  me  information  aa  to  tbe 
qualities  of  the  ores,  how  deposited,  their  proximity  to  the  bitumens,  navigation,  dtc,  &&, 
alluded  to  in  l^ofessor  Toomey's  reports  of  his  geological  survey  of  ToBcalooea  county, 
and  the  counties  adjoining.  I  have  just  received  their  answers,  and  am  convinced  there 
can  be  no  risk  in  such  an  enterprise.  By  a  new  process  I  saw  in  operation,  an  iron  of  the 
very  best  quality  is  made  directly  from  the  ore,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  of  3,240  lbs.  per  24 
hours,  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  ton,  and  a  consumption  of  from  170  to  200  bushels  of  cfaatcoal, 
the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  expense  of  producing  the  one  ton.  Expense  of  wcck- 
ing  a  single  forge  910  per  day,  and  the  machinery  requisite  for  a  single  forge  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  six  forges  in  operation— consisting  of  one  direct  action  steam  Jiammer, 
one  steam-engine  and  blast  cylinders,  and,  if  requisite,  to  make  other  iron — then  tilted 
(nuts  or  blooms,  a  train  of  small  rolls  would  be  required.  One  bloomer  can  attend  aix 
forges  as  well  as  one ;  therefore,  to  work  a  ahigle  foige  would  be  attended  witfi  no 
economy. 

I  have  consulted  the  oldest  iron  masteiB  from  difierent  parts  of  the  iron  regions  here, 
who  met  to  witness  the  new  process  alluded  to  in  operation,  who  think  a  complete  revo- 
lution must  and  will  take  place  by  its  discovery  and  consequent  introduction  ;  and  many 
have  gone  into  it,  and  are  now  in  suocessfrd  blast — by  it  the  very  best  quality  of  vrrought 
iron  is  made  directly  from  tbe  ore,  nracb  cheaper  than  the  pig  iron  from  which  the  wrought 
iron  ii  subsequently  made  (when  carried  on  to  any  extent)  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
weight  of  the  pig.  The  cost  of  converting  the  cast  pigs  into  wrought  bars  is  9^  P^r  ton, 
to  make  nothing  more  than  the  blooms,  which  require  nothing  more  than  the  furnace  «ad 
liammer  in  their  production.  A  furnace  or  foraaces  may  be  worked  advantageously  5255 
days  in  the  year,  excluding  Sundays,  and  allowing  45  days  for  repairs,  oontingeneies,  &c.— > 
aay  four  foraaces  in  operation  to  produce  three  tons  of  iron  per  day,  whidn  would  allow 
for  each  frimaoe  per  day  1,680  lbs.  of  iron,  being  560  B)i»  less  than  what  is  estimated  can 
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he  turned  out  per  Ammce.  Iroa  produced,  3  toiiBX955  working  days,  765  tons — worUi,  in 
Boston  or  New  York,  $60  per  ton,  (765x60) ^^5,900 

Professor  Barnard  informs  me  it  v^all  cost  f  80  40  per  ton  to  deliver  the  iron  at 
the  wharf  in  Tuscaloosa,  from  the  ore  beds,  or  |  cents  per  lb. — first  trans- 
portation      $6,426 

Transportation  from  Toacalooss  to  Mobile  of  765  tons,  at  $3  per  ton       9,395 

From  Mobile  to  the  north,  $3  per  ton 2,295 

To  deliver  765  tons  from  the  works  in  Alabama  in  New  York  or 

Boston 1,106 

Cost  of  making  765  tons  of  iron,  say  $20  per  ton 15,300 

Entire  cost  of  transportation  to  a  northern  market,  including  the  oost 
of  making  it,  which  is  an  excess  of  $4  per  ton  at  $20 36,316 

Leaving  a  neit  profit  of. $19,584 

Making  more  than  a  fair  allowance  for  production,  and  pins  allowance  for  transporta- 
tion, even  to  a  northern  market  This  is,  indeed,  putting  the  experiment  to  an  extraordi- 
nary result ;  for  if  it  were  intended  to  send  the  iron  north,  I  could  readily  engage  it  to 
anchor  makers  and  forgers  for  more  than  $60  per  ton.  But  again,  if  the  ore  is  as  repie- 
sented,  the  bloom  can  be  sold  to  iron  wire  makers  for  $100  per  ton. 

In  going  into  the  business  in  Alabama,  I  shooid  do  so  with  the  expectation  o(  finding  a 
home  demand,  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  put  into  operation  a  set  of  rolls,  which 
would  enhance  its  value  in  a  greater  proportion,  (the  cost  of  transportation  being  the  same, 
and  the  value  of  the  article  increased,)  than  the  expense  of  labor  to  so  produce  it. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  works  will  be  small,  and  its  management  not  by  any  means  as 
difficult  as  is  generally  supposed. 

It  may  seem  almost  impossible  that  $3  per  ton  would  pay  the  transportation  from  Mo- 
bile to  New  York  or  Boston.  But  shippers  of  cotton,  in  the  absence  of  other  freight  to 
northern  ports,  are  compelled  to  ballast  their  vessels,  therefore  iron  would  prove  accept- 
able at  the  price  above  named,  as  cotton  itself  is  not  sufficient  weight  (when  full  in  bulk) 
on  board  a  vessel,  to  render  her  sailing  trim  such  as  is  required,  without  additional  weight, 
and  large  quantities  of  lead  are  annually  shipped  from  New  Orleans  on  very  &vorable 
terms,  from  the  above  circumstances.  I  should  not,  however,  have  you  regard  the  matter 
of  shipping  iron  North  as  being  for  a  moment  entertained ;  I  only  mention  it,  as  before  stated, 
as  putting  the  matter  in  a  light  beyond  a  doubt  of  success.  The  question  then  arises,  how  is  it 
that  iron  makers  at  the  North  do  not  realize  such  results  7  It  may  be  answered  from  what  I 
have  already  stated,  viz :  the  expense  of  producing  it  by  first  making  the  pig  and  then  re- 
fining it — cost  $45  per  ton.  The  process  I  have  alluded  to  must  change  the  ffiodus  op- 
erandi  practised  heretofore  here — the  absence  of  charcoal  in  EngUnd  will  prevent  her 
from  being  our  competitor  in  this  mode  of  producing  iron.  Again,  I  have  been  told  by 
one  of  the  best  iron  masters  here,  that  his  ore  cost  him  $4  50  per  ton,  yielding  55  per 
cent,  and  yet  the  quality  of  his  iron  pays  him.  I  could  go  on  ad  infinitum^  but  will  con- 
clude, as  I  have  trespassed  already  too  much  on  your  valuable  time.  I  will  only  add  fiur- 
tber,  that  you  most  draw  your  conclusions,  not  from  any  calculation  here  made,  but  base 
them  simply  upon  what  I  assure  you  can  be  made  in  the  way  of  producing  the  artide. 
Your  obedient  servant,  Wm.  W.  W.  Wood. 


CALICO  PRINTING  IN  CHINA. 

There  are  print-works  in  the  city  of  Canton,  some  of  which  employ  as  many  as  fifty 
work-people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,  who  wish  to  have  their  caUcoes  printed  in 
their  own  bouses,  engage  itinerant  workmen,  who  carry  about  with  them  the  necessanr 
implements,  and  perform  the  operations  where  required.  The  impression  is  made  with 
blocks  of  considerable  dimensions,  made  of  a  scarce  wood  called  '*  Tsap-mon,"  which  is 
brought  from  Onam.  The  enp^ving  of  the  block  is  very  carefully  executed,  and  is  ex- 
pensive. Fashion  is  so  little  liable  to  change  in  China,  that  the  same  blocks  generallv 
serve  for  about  ten  years ;  and  the  Chinese  are  so  jealous  of  foreierners,  that  it  is  with 
difliculty,  and  only  with  high  prices,  that  they  will  dispose  of  them,  fearing  they  might  be 
imitated  by  European  manufiictareia    The  habit  of  the  Chinese  to  do  most  tlungs  the 
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revene  manner  to  that  in  which  they  are  done  in  Europe,  is  in  no  instance  more  remark- 
able than  in  the  manufacture  of  printed  goods.  Instead  oif  applying  the  block  to  the  piece, 
the  block  is  a  fixture,  and  the  piece  is  applied  to  the  block.  The  operations  are  pexfonn- 
ed,  with  slight  variations,  the  same  at  ail  places  in  China  where  printed  goods  are  man- 
u&ctured ;  but  those  of  Ningpo  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  block  being  first  ad- 
justed»  two  men  stretch  tightly  and  adjust  the  cloth  over  the  engraved  part  of  it ;  the  fbnn 
or  relief  is,  consequently,  made  to  protrude  those  parts  of  the  cloth  in  contact  with  it  be- 
yond the  general  surface.  The  cloth  is  then  made  to  adhere  to  the  block  by  beating  it 
with  a  w(K>den  mallet,  firet  prepared  by  making  numerous  punctures  in  it  with  pointed 
instruments.  The  workman  tt^n  dips  a  suitable  brush  into  water,  and  dexteroosly  pasaes 
it  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  cloth  in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  parts  protruded  by  the  figores  of 
the  block  only  become  moistened,  which  serves  as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
coloring  matter,  and  which  is  applied  in  precisely  a  similar  manner,  using  color  instead  of 
v^'ater.  The  dry  parts  which  have  escaped  the  damping  and  coloring  operations  do  not 
easily  absorb,  though  sometimes  stains  occur,  which,  however,  are  generally  on  the  back 
part  of  the  piece,  as  the  front  is  that  which  adheres  to  the  block.  It  requires  great  pre- 
cision, a  steady  hand,  and  a  quick  eye  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  to  touch  with  the 
brush  only  the  forms  and  designs  which  are  projected — yet  imperfectly  visible — by  the 
block,  and  which  are  intended  only  to  receive  the  color. 

The  workshops  of  Ningpo  are  very  small.  In  rooms  looking  on  to  the  street,  workmen 
may  be  seen  operating,  and  in  the  same  chamber  finished  prints  snq>ended.  In  another 
room  there  may  be,  probably,  another  table  at  work,  a  stove  to  dry  the  pieces,  and  an 
apparatus  for  the  color ;  and  at  the  other  end  may  be  observed  a  species  of  laboratory — a 
miserable  aflair— and  a  kitchen.  A  Chinese  printer  can  earn  about  two  shillings  a  day. 
The  colors  used  are  always  of  a  definite  character ;  they  never  produce  any  modified  tints, 
being  in  perfect  ignorance  relative  to  the  properties  of  mordanta 

At  Canton  are  manufactured  very  small  handkerchiefs,  with  borders,  white  grounds, 
and  fillings  of  blue,  at  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dozen.  They  also  print  larger 
handkerchiefs,  with  colored  grounds,  the  patterns  of  large  flowers,  birds,  &c,  at  about  one 
shilling  each.  They  are  shocking  productions,  and  covered  with  stains.  The  only  passa- 
ble printed  goods  of  Chinese  manufacture  are  brought  from  "  Liou-Tehou,"  whidi  is  the 
Manchester  of  China.  The  designs  have  quite  an  European  character,  from  their  neau 
uess  and  brilliancy  of  color.  Those  of  Shan^ai  are  very  inferior.  The  patterns  consiat 
of  very  grotesque  figures,  and  the  cloth  is  thick  and  inferior.  Sometimes,  however,  fine 
Ehiglish  long  cloths  are  employed.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  present  day  Chinese  in- 
dustry should  have  occasion  to  make  such  numerous  calls  upon  that  of  other  nations. 
Their  yams  are  often  made  from  Indian  cotton  ;  calicoes  from  Indian  yam ;  and  cloth, 
which  is  printed  or  finished  in  China,  is  frequently  English  long  cloth. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  the  cloth  of  Chinese  manufacture,  known  as  ••'  Nan- 
kin "  in  Europe,  owed  its  peculiar  shade  of  color  to  the  chemical  process  of  dyeing.  It  is 
ascertained  that  the  article  is  made  from  cotton  which  has  naturally  the  yellow  tint  of 
Nankin,  and  which  remains  unchanged  after  the  process  of  spinning  and  weaving.  It  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  in  the  neighboriiood  of  Nankin,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  grand  canaL  Its  color  is  attributed  by  many  to  the  presence  of  oxyde  of  iron 
in  the  soil  where  it  grows ;  this  wiU  explain,  if  true,  why,  when  these  cotton-plants  are 
transplanted  to  another  colony,  they  degenerate  and  produce  white  cotton.  There  are 
also  cotton  plants  in  the  provinces  of  the  Philippines,  which  produce  cotton  of  a  red  ahade 
of  color,  and  which  also  bear  white  cotton,  if  transplanted  to  another  soil.  These  phints, 
it  is  said,  if  re-transplanted  to  their  original,  will  again  yield  red  cotton. 


NEW  PROCESS  FOR  MAKING  CAST  STEEL  AND  IRON. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  of  Jersey  city,  has  invented  a  process  for  making  cast  steel,  an 
article  for  which  we  are  now  indebted  to  foreign  countries  to  the  amount  of  miilions  an- 
nually.   The  New  York  Morning  Star  says : — 

**  A  large  establishment  for  this  branch  of  manufiicture  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Jersey 
city.  The  iron  to  be  used  is  firom  Adirondack  in  our  own  State,  and  the  steel  is  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges,  equal  to  the  best  imported  from  abroad.  The  pecnharities 
of  this  process,  as  we  are  informed,  are  the  use  of  the  black  lead  crucibles  of  the  inventor^ 
own  make,  and  anthracite  coal  instead  of  coke,  which  is  used  exclustvely  in  Eorope,  with 
clay  crucibles. 

**  Mr.  Dixon  has  also  succeeded  in  making  pure  iron  in  masses  of  any  magnitnde,  a 
renlt  never  before  efi^cted.  This  new  metal  will  be  of  great  utility  in  the  arts.  In  the 
first  place,  in  various  kinds  of  engraving,  where  it  is  now  customary  to  take  cast  steel. 
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and  after  forming  it  to  the  required  shape,  to  decarbonize  it,  it  cannot  be  re-hardened 
witboDt  injury,  and  it  has  to  be  left  so  soft  that  it  is  soon  worn  out  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer ;  whereas,  the  *pure  iron  can  be  hardened  to  that  degree  that  thousands  can  be 
worked  off  without  dimming  the  original  lines.  This  would  be  especially  true  in  that 
delicate  kind  of  engraving  called  mezzotint  It  is  also  suited  to  the  manu&cture  of  every 
style  of^e  arm9^  from  the  largest  '  peace-maker'  to  the  smallest  pistol—- for  lathe  man- 
drils, wire,  and  all  purposes  where  steel  is  now  used  in  moving  machinery.  Some  of  our 
first  machinists  have  given  the  highest  testimonials  concerning  its  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  clever  inventor  will  receive  a  better  reward  for  this,  than  he  has  for  numerous 
other  valuable  and  scientific  improvements  of  his  own  invention.** 


IRON  MANUFACTURE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  fects,  which  we  gather  fit>m  a  lecture  on  the  history  and  practice  of  mi- 
ning in  the  British  isles,  reoendy  delivered  in  Manchester,  England,  and  reported  in  the 
.Manchester  Guardian^  will  show  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  manufiicture 
^  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  a  hundred  years: — 

TONS  OF  FIO  raON  NANUFACTURBD  AT  DIFFEBE5T  PERIODS. 


y«art.  Tom. 

1740 17^50 

1788 65,800 

1796 204.059 

1823 442,066 

1825 58U67 


Yea«.  Toa». 

1828 702,584 

1830 653,417 

1840 1,396,400 

1845 1.750,000 


The  last  statement,  in  respect  to  1845,  is  only  an  approximation,  being  an  estimate  of 
Mr.  McCuUoch.  There  has,  since  1840,  been  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
iron  manufacture,  through  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  requires,  three  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  to  produce  a  ton  of  iron.  Suppo- 
sing the  present  manufacture  not  to  exceed  Mr.  McCulloch's  estimate  for  1845,  the  con. 
sumption  of  coal  would  amount  to  6,125,000  tons  a  year.  Add  to  this  3,000,000  tons  for 
the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  bar  iron,  and  it  would  follow  that  9,125,000  tons  of  coal 
are  annually  consumed  in  this  single  department  of  British  indnstij. 

There  is  evidence  that  iron  was  worked  extensively  in  Dean  Forest,  in  England,  as 
early  as  1065.  So  greatly  had  these  works  extended  at  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  a  law  was  passed  to  restrain  them  from  i^reading  further,  on  the 
imaginary  ground  of  a  scarcity  of  fuel.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  an  extensive  ironmaster, 
having  been  a  partner  in  a  firm  which  hod  larse  works  in  Dean  Forest 

The  quantity  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  not  far  from  65,000  tons,  according  to  the  annual 
commercial  and  tonnage  statements  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury.  Those  statements 
show,  under  difierent  heads,  the  following  importations: — 

Wire Jbs.  92,064 

Nails,  screws,  and  i^ikes. 750,502 

Cables. 2,292,192 

Wrought,  for  locomotives  and  engines. a 52,855 

Malleable 17,599 

Saws. 4,348 

Anchors 28,202 

Anvils 1,268,440 

Blacksmiths'  hammers  and  sledges 103,403 

Castings. 962,660 

Hollow  ware,  sad  irons,  and  hinges 970,143 

Axletrees,  nail  rods,  Sui 371,932 

Sheet  and  hoop  iron 5,974,960 

Pigs. cwt.  474,147 

Scrap 97,868 

Bar 582.685 

Steel 89,757 

Equal  to  65,175  Uxn,  valued  at  (3,627,313,  imported  into  this  country  from  Gi^t 
Britain  alone. 


MO 
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SALES  OF  COPPER  ORES  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  sales  of  copper  ores  in  Cornwall  and  Swan- 
sea for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year : — 

At  the  sales,  by  public  ticketing,  in  the  county,  there  werQ  sold  35,662  tons,  prodadpg 
jS195,312  ISs.  6d.,  or  a  reduction  from  the  produce  of  last  quarter  of  5,287  tons,  and  in 
money  jC25,I89.  The  produce  averaged  in  both  cases  the  same  (8} ;)  the  standard  in- 
creased from  je96  18s.  6d.  to  JC97  13b.,  and  the  prices  rated  from  jC5  lOs.  6d.  to  Jt^  1  Is. 
The  ores  were  purchased  by  the  several  smelting  houses  as  follows: — 


Tom.  Vahie. 

Mmes  Royal 2,076  je9,579    9    6 

English  Copper  Ca.  763  3,244  17  10 

Vivian  dL  Sons 7,847  43,560  10    7 

Freeman  &  Co 5,542  28,959    110 

GrenfeU&Sons....  5,387  23,852  14    7 

Crown  Co. 284  1,531    6    2 


Ton*.  Vahit. 

Sims,  Willyams  6l 

Co 5,498X29,137  14    9 

Williams,  Foster  & 

Co 8,265    55,347    0    3 


Total 35,662  195,212  15    6 


In  Swansea  the  total  amount  sold  during  the  quarter  has  been  10,363  tons,  realiziQg 
£148,502  5e.,  or  a  reduction  of  2,115  tons  on  the  quarter,  and  in  money  JC15,344  3s.  6d. 
The  purchases  were  made  by  the  different  companies  as  follows : — 


Tont.  Value. 

English  Co 207  ;£3,898  15  0 

Freeman  &  Co 268  3,756  19  6 

Gienfeli  &,  Sons....    1,352  19,357  13  6 
Suns,  Willyams  &, 

Co. 1,298  19,532    4  9 

WiUiams,  Foster  &, 

Co 3,131  45,016  17  9 

The  produce  of  foreign  ore  sold  during  tiie  quarter  was  from  the  following  mines : — 


Tons. 

Vivian  &,  Sons 2,977 

Mines  Royal 664 

Messrs.  Schneider.        156 
Benj.  Smith 310 


Value. 

JC34,550  11  6 

12,864  13  6 

1,458  13  0 

8,065  17  6 


Total 10,363  jC148,502    5  0 


Tona. 

Cobre 3,689 

Chili „ 849 

Australia 1,147 

Cuba 1,647 

Copiapo 74 


Valoa. 

i^,496  16  6 

30,147  11  0 

29,868    4  0 

17,699  13  0 

1,507  15  0 


New  Zealand . 
Santiago 


Tona. 
42 
12 


Vahie. 
JC320    5  0 
212    3  0 


Total 7,460  Jei28,252    6  6 


The  annexed  table  ezhibitB  the  sales  of  Irish  ore : — 


Tom. 

Knockmahon 1,101 

Berehaven 904 

Holyford 231 

Ballymurtagfa 265 

Lackamoro 61 


Value. 

je6,532    3 

6,124  13 

4,416  18 

767  19 

458    6 


Cronebane.. 
Tigrony 


Tons. 

54 

3 


ValMw 
je216  18  0 
62    3  0 


Total 2,619X18,579  19  0 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  MINERAL  PAINT  OR  CEMENT. 

<*  Mr.  Wm.  Blake,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  called  on  us  two  or  three  days  ago,"  says  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  **  and  exhibited  an  article  that  must,  we  think,  become  of  great  value. 
It  was  discovered  some  time  since  in  the  township  of  Sharon,  Ohio,  and  is  taken  from  an 
excavation  in  a  rock  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  spreading  over  some  six  or  eight  acres. 
The  substance  is  black,  resembling  indigo,  and  about  the  consistency  of  cold  tallow,  when 
taken  from,  the  mine,  but  an  exposure  for  a  few  days  to  the  atmosphere,  turns  it  to  a  haid 
slate  or  stone.  It  has  been  found  upon  analyzation  to  contain  about  oneJialf  cilicia,  one- 
fomth  alumina,  and  one-eighth  pyrites  of  iron,  with  lesser  proportions  of  magnesia,  lime, 
and  carbon.  From  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  artide,  it  is  supposed  by  geologists 
who  have  visited  the  mine,  that  there  must  be  some  fissure  or  crevice  in  the  bottom  of  the 
^tdi,  through  which  the  article,  in  a  liquid  state,  was  ejected  from  below. 

^  When  the  substance  is  taken  out,  dried,  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  mixed  vrith  linseed 
oil,  and  applied  with  a  brush  to  either  wood,  tin,  irou,  cloth,  paper,  or  bricks,  and  then 
exposed  a  few  months  to  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  a  perfect  date,  impervious  to  the 
actiMi  of  the  weather,  or  to  fire^the  weather  serving  only  to  turn  it  to  stone,  and  render- 
ing it  harder  the  longer  it  is  exposed,  while  fire  will  char  the  jpibstancc  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied before  the  slate  will  give  vray. 
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**  We  were  shown  specimens  upon  doth  and  wood  that  were  as  fine  specimens  of  school 
slate  as  we  have  ever  seen,  and  would  show  pencil  marks  equally  well  It  is  also  suscep- 
tible of  the  highest  polish,  as  we  saw  a  piece  upon  wood  that  was  polished,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  the  finest  Egyptian  black  marble.  The  article  is  of  much  value,  we  should 
suppose,  for  covering  roofe,  steamboats,  dams,  fences,  buildings,  and  everything  else  re- 
quiring protection  fit)m  fire  or  the  weather,  or  for  fire  fronts,  carriages,  or  centre  or  pier 
tables,  as  it  is  in  &ot  slats  In  a  liquid  state  when  applied,  and  in  a  few  months  acquires 
the  solidity  of  the  finest  slate.  • 

•*  We  learn  from  Mr.  Blake,  who  has  secured  a  patent  for  his  discovery,  that  it  is  sold 
at  bis  place  at  $3  per  100  lbs.,  which  will  cover  the  roof  of  a  house  thirty  feet  square,  or 
nine  hundred  saperfidal  feet 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  RUSSIA. 

We  have  given,  in  fonner  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magadne,  the  recent  discoveries 
of  gold  mines  in  Russia,  the  result  of  which  has  been,  in  the  ooune  of  eleven  years,  to 
raise  that  government  fix>m  being  one  of  the  poorest  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe, 
An  oflicial  paper,  dated  December  3d,  1847,  furnishes  some  interesting  facts  on  the 
snlject: — 

The  following  appean,  by  the  return  of  British  consols,  to  be  the  quantity  of  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  empire  of  Russia,  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1846 : — 


1837 je900,673 

1838... 1,004,120 

1839.« 1,003,403 

1840. 1,115,037 

1841.- 1,316,653 


1842 Xl,848,808 

1843 2,635.386 

1844. 2,730.647 

1845 2,792,156 

1846 3,414,427 


It  is  added,  in  this  return,  that  '*  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  considerable  quantities 
have  not  been  declared."  And,  also,  that  new  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  Oural ; 
while  the  fact  that  an  Imperial  Ukase  has  lately  forbidden  ^e  sale  of  public  estates  in  the 
region  of  the  auriferous  sands  of  Siberia,  justifies  the  inference  that  the  government  has 
made  saccessful  surveys  in  that  direction.  In  the  Ukase  of  March  31, 1847,  which  oiders 
the  investment  of  £4,600,000  in  the  English  and  French  funds,  the  **  bullion  fund  "  ex- 
isting in  St  Petersburgh  is  stated  to  amount  to  114,000,000  of  rubles,  or  nearly  je20,000,000 
sterling.  ________^ 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CARRIAGE  SPRINGS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Ammean  Artisan,  that  Mr.  E.  T.  Sprout,  of  Springfield,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  invented  a  new  improvement  in  the  carriage,  by  connecting  the  spring  and  reach 
together — the  spring  forming  part  of  the  reach.  They  serve,  thus  combined,  as  braces  to 
the  hind  axletree.  The  body  loops  are  also  a  spring,  and  there  is  nothing  but  steel  from 
the  axletree  and  bolster  to  the  body  of  the  carriage.  The  motion  of  the  carriage  is  thereby 
rendered  very  easy,  and  only  about  fiily  pounds  of  common  steel  spring  is  needed  for  a 
one-horse  vehicle.  By  this  improvement  carriages  can  be  made  lighter,  dieaper,  more 
suitable  and  more  durable.    The  spnag  used  is  the  half  elliptic 


CHAIN  MANUFACTURE  IN  BIRMINGHAM,  CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  village  of  Birmingham  (Connecticut)  there  is  a  OMchine  for  making  brass  chains, 
and  works  as  if  endowed  with  human  instinct  By  every  turn  of  the  drivfaig  wheel  the 
wire  for  the  diain  is  wound  off  a  reel  and  ptdled  forward  to  its  proper  place  and  position, 
the  end  running  through  the  last  formed  link,  exactly  the  length  for  two  links  cut  off, 
first  one  end  turned  over  into  a  link,  then  the  other,  the  fenner  dropping  down  through 
the  machine,  leaving  the  latter  projecting  above,  so  that  the  wire  can  be  instantly  pushed 
through  it,  when  it  is  cut  off,  two  more  links  formed,  and  so  on,  until  a  large  roll  of  wire 
is  transfonned  into  a  perfectly  formed  chain  by  the  operation  of  machinery. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS  IN  1840  AND  1847. 
In  the  Merchantai'  Magazine  for  April,  1848,  we  paUiahed  a  complete  descnptkm  of  die 
railroads  of  Maflsachoaetts,  witk  full  statistical  tables  embracing  every  item  of  importance, 
prepared  expressly  for  our  journal  by  David  M.  Balfoub,  Esq.,  of  that  State.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  most  recent  and  comprehensive  accoant  that  has  been  published.  Hie  Bottom 
Daily  Adverti$er,  edited  by  Nathan  Hale,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Worcester  Railroad 
Company,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  system  in  that  State,  fiimishes  ns  with  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  statement  of  die  raiboads  of  Massachusetts  in  1840  and  1847,  whkfa, 
in  connection  with  the  article  alhded  to  above,  may  be  considered  as  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribntion  to  this  branch  of  commercial  enterprise  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  RepabBc. 
PART  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS  IN  1847. 

STATEMERT  OF  THE  LENGTH  OF  ELEVEN  BAILBOADS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  WTfE  THEIB  BEANCBBS  ; 
TOGETHER  WITH  THEIR  COST,  INCLUDING  STATIONS  AND  MACHINRRT,  AND  THEIR  UfOOfME,  EX- 
FENSES  OF  WORKING,  AND  RATES  OF  DIVinEND  PAH),  IN  1847. 

Railroads.  Length.             Cott.  IneonM.  ExpeoMt.  P«rct. 

^*^S^^^*^^^^^"*  ^66    j  ^.544.717  $363,328  $175,345  7 J 

^^nchM^''''^^'*'  14*    I    -^'^^'^  ^22,170  381,985  10 

B<»traand  LowelL 26      i    1^55^19  448,555  253,408          8 

^^*^g^^-^^- ^      \    2,9374^06  424,840  135,083  8 

Taunton  Branch."!!!.".'*!!        11  303,742  53,727*  18,278«        8 

^BJa^^!!!^!"!!! !        ^      \      ^^'®^  ^^'^t**  29,519*        8 

^Sh::!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    '?8.65     ^•7«»'473      1,325,336       676,69o      s 

Norwich 66  2,187,249  234,895  141,433  0 

^'a^nS.l^^^.!'!!!!  1  \  ^,021,172  492,510*  186,032*  9 
Nashua..."!!!!.".*!!!!!.'!!!!!.'  m  500,000  157,335  96,937  10 
^Bn^fc'i!!!'.'!!!!'.'     ^5    \  ^^^^^^'^       376,110*       153,099*    10 

Total 621       $294224,492      $4,689,446      $2,247,709 

Of  these  621  miles  of  road,  126}  miles  consist  of  double  track,  and  76  of  branches. 
Besides  the  16  branches  embraced  in  the  above  statement,  there  are  five  other  branch  rail- 
roads, already  built,  or  in  progress,  at  the  expense  of  independent  companies,  which  are, 
or  when  finished  wiU  be,  worked  by  the  companies  above  named,  measuring  26  miles  in 
length.  The  proceeds  from  the  working  of  these  branches  go  into  the  above  statement 
of  income,  and  the  rents,  or  tolls,  paid  for  the  use  of  them,  go  into  the  account  of  ezpensesi 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  condition  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  these  railroads  during  a  period  of  seven  jrears,  we  here  republish  a  state- 
ment, similar  in  its  character  to  the  above,  which  was  published  by  us  in  the  year  1841, 
showing  the  state  of  the  same  roads  at  that  time.  All  the  roads  have  within  this  period 
received  important  accessions,  in  the  length  or  number  of  their  tracks,  and  in  other  im- 
provements. Two  of  them  have  undergone  a  remarkable  transformation,  and  are  in  fact 
new  works,  though  based  on  the  works  then  existing,  viz :  the  Boston  and  Portland,  then 
20  miles  in  length,  which  is  connected  with  the  Boston  and  Maine,  73  miles  in  length ; 
and  the  Charlestown  Branch,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  (^tchburg,  and  made  part  of  an 
extended  line,  embracing  several  branches  in  addition  to  the  main  road,  originally  tenni- 
nating  at  Charlestown,  but  now  extended  to  this  city. 

*  EzohuiTO  of  amounts  collected  for  tnocportation  oo  other  roads,  and  paid  orer  to  thorn. 
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M188ACHU8ITTS  lAILROASS  19  1840. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  present  extent,  and  the  cost  of  the  railroads  of  Massa- 
chusettB,  with  the  produce  of  each  daring  the  year  1840,  from  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, freight,  and  other  sources,  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  including  the  cost  of 
working,  as  well  as  of  repairs  of  roads,  engines  and  can,  and  the  dividends  of  profits  paid 
to  the  stockholders: — 


Baflroftdt. 
Providence • 

Length. 

•41 

145 

26 

fx 

•»20 

ttl55 

1159 

20 

144 

14 

Cort. 

91,782,000 

2,200,000 

1,800,000 

2,186,990 

250,000 

395,900 

6,647,829 

1,777,471 

523,091 

368,703 

93,381 

lUeeipti. 

9202,601 

267,547 

231,575 

199,134 

n39,478 

26437 

112,347 

116,517 

72,377 

40,364 

3,545 

ExpeoMt. 

9131,109 

140,441 

91,400 

117,447 

21,483 

13,026 

62,071 

52,503 

41,431 

52,532 

2,582 

DiT*Ddt. 

PercL 

7 

Worcester ^ 

Lowell 

6 

8 

Eastern. *.  ».., •...• 

6 

Taunton  Branch...  ...... 

New  Bedford 

6 
3 

Western. 

Norwich 

Boston  and  Portland.. 
Nashua 

it 

Chariestown  Branch. . . 

Total.. 


4304     918,025,365         1,313,922        9726,026 


*  EzefauiTe  of  tke  Dadham  Branch,  of  8  mflai. 

t  Thb  item  inelnde*,  in  addition  to  reoeipti  from  paaengen  and  (Veifht,  tlio  ram  leeelTad  for  eoBTSyanee 
of  tht  mail,  rents,  and  mil  other  tooroet  of  income. 

X  ExclotiTe  of  Millbury  Branch,  of  3  mile*. 

4  EzclusiTC  of  15i  miles  of  railroad  in  New  Hampshire,  extending  from  the  fltate  line  to  Portnnooth, 
boHt  by  a  separate  company,  and  leased  to  the  Eastern  Railroad  of  Massachusetts  for  a  term  of  99  yean. 
Thisioi  '  "    "     '  ^-       ,«..-«_         ..  .T         .     -  . 

ration  d 
eludes  t 
Hampcliire  road. 

EEzclosiTe  of  $33,188  paid  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Corporatira. 
*  This  road  was  opened  Jaly  3, 1840. 
ft  Including  the  Albany  and  West  Btockbridce,  which  is  buik  at  the  ezpenee  of  the  Western  Railroad 
Corporation,  under  a  lease  for  its  whole  term  or  duration.    The  item  of  cost  inehides  the  estimated  cost 
of  completioo.    A  part  only  of  the  road  is  in  operation. 
U  Of  this  length,  30  miles  are  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 


road  was  opened  to  Newburyport  June  19,  and  to  Portsmouth  NoTcmber  9, 1840,  havioc  been  in  ope- 
D  during  the  fint  part  of  the  year  onlT  to  Ipswich,  about  half  its  length.  The  item  of  exoenses  m- 
» the  interest  on  the  State  loan,  and  the  amount  paid  under  the  lease  to  the  proprieton  oi  the  New 


MASSACHUSETTS  RAILB0AD8,  SECEMTLT  OTEKED  WHOLLY  OB  Df  PAET. 


Railroads. 

Old  Colony 

Fall  River. 

Prov.  and  Worcester*.... 

Connecticat  River 

Hartford  and  N.  Havent 
Piltsfield  and  N.  Adams. 

Berk9hiret« 

Vermont  and  Mass.^*-"- 

Cheshirp} 

Stooghton  Brancht 

Dorchester  and  Milton^ . 
Esscxt 


Total- 


Length. 

37| 

414-5 

43J 

36 

5i 
181 
21 
58} 
53} 

4 

I 

326 


Cost. 

«1,636»632 

1,070,988 

1,756,755 

1.167,156 

193,402 

446,353 

600,000 

1,143,638 

949,212 

94,576 

74,265 

1604252 


Receipts. 

9171,153 

111,354 

30,401 

123,951 


Expenses. 

974,719 

77,986 


Div'nds. 
Perct. 

6i 


50,018 


25,974 
42,000 


17.798 


24,951 
"3.594 


18,823 


99,099.827         9439,670       9239,344 


Grand  total 1025 

*Ojpened  October  90. 


938.324.319      95.129.116    92,487,053 

t  United  with  railroad  in  Connecticut.  X 

^  Leased  and  unfinished. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  railroads  are  chartered,  the  companiea  oiganiied, 
and  the  amount  stated  paid  in  by  the  stoekholderB  or  expended  on  the  works: — 


Railroads.  Length.    Am't  paid. 

Soath  Shore 11         942,190 

Cape  Cod  Branch 274-5   257,433 

Worcester  and  Nashua .  45)        567350 

Norfolk  County 25           32.345 

Peterboro' and  Shirley.  12          111,955 


Railroads.                 Length.  Am*t  paid. 

Grand  Junction 9450,947 

LoweU  and  Andover....      12)  106,064 

Stony  Brook 13  54.825 


Total 146)  91,624,609 


6$4  JtaOrcM^  Camd,  and  Skeamimd  l^atiMiet. 

loelnding  the  above  expenditure  on  onfiniAed  imilniadfi,  ibe  amouu  expended  oa  nil- 
roads  in  MaaBachuaetts  to  the  end  of  1847  is  $39^18,928,  o(  which  thiee-fifihs  p«d  in 
the  bfit  year  dividends  of  8  per  oent  or  upwards. 


PASSAGE  AND  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  THE  LAKES. 

The  steamboat  and  propeller  proprieton  on  the  lakes  have  entered  into  an  armngement, 
and  adopted  the  following  tuifl*  of  prices — price  of  freight  to  be  increased  after  the  lot  of 
September,  1848  >- 

nucEs  or  pissaob  osr  lake  ous. 

Cabin      BiMnft     Oxen  and 
Fron  BuflUo  to—  jMwag*.      jwwae.      Ihmml 

Erie f300      IMO      f2  50 

Conneaatand  Ashtabola 4  00         2  00         3  50 

Fairport  and  Cleveland 4  50         2  50         4  00 

Black  River,  Huron,  and  Sandosky 5  00         3  00         S  00 

Manmee  River 6  00         3  00         5  00 

Monroe  and  Detroit 6  00         3  00         6  00 

Fumitnre  and  Inggage  to  ady  port,  50  cents  per  bbL  bulk ;  wagons,  double,  ^  00; 
single,  $2  50. 

PRICES  OF  PASSAOB  TO  THE  UPPBR  LAKE& 

Cibin       Saanft     Osaa  aad 
Fh>nBaflUot6—  JM<*M"-     P«**M**        >>«*—»■ 

Mackinaw flOOO     f6  00     f  10  00 

Milwaukie,  Racine,  Sonthport,  and  Chicago IS  00        6  00        10  00 

Furniture  and  Inggage  to  Mackinaw,  and  any  port  on  Lake  Michigan,  $1  00  per  bbL 
bulk  ;  wagons,  double,  $5  00 ;  single,  $4  00. 
Foreign  emigrants'  Inggage,  60  cents  to  upper  lakes,  and  30  cents  per  100  on  Lake  Erie. 
Prices  of  freight  on  Lake  Erie,  to  August  21,  inclusive :  from  Buffide  to  Detroit  aad 
intermediate  ports  on  Lake  Erie,  heavy,  15  cents ;  light,  20  cents. 

Prices  of  fi^ight  on  the  upper  lakes,  to  August  31,  inclusive :  from  Bufialo  to  Chicago 
and  intermediate  poris  on  the  upper  lakes,  h^vy,  20  cents ;  lig^t,  35  cents. 


CINCINNATI  AND  WABASH  TRADE-CANAL  TOLL& 

The  La  Fayette  Journal  says,  we  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  Board  of  Public  Woiks 
of  Ohio,  in  conjunction  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  have  made  a 
material  change  in  the  charges  upon  this  tfade.  On  merchandise,  the  reduction  of  toll, 
from  Cincinnati  to  La  Fayette,  amounts  to  16  per  cent,  and  on  groceries,  such  as  sugar, 
molasses,  cofiee,  &C.,  the  reduction  amounts  to  42  per  cent.  With  these  charges,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  groceries  may  be  brought  from  Cincinnati  to  La  Fayette  for  50  cents  per  hun- 
dred, induohig  toll  and  freight.  It  ia  the  intention  of  forwarders  engaged  in  this  trade  to 
put  on  an  additional  number  of  boats,  and  a  large  increase  in  this  branch  of  canal  trans- 
portation is  anticipated. 

On  the  Toledo  trade  there  is  no  great  change.  Merchandise  will  hereafter  pay  an  uni- 
form toU  of  20  mills  per  mile  per  1,000  lbs.,  throughout  the  canal.  On  lumber,  shingles, 
shingle-bolts,  Sui,,  the  toll  has  been  reduced  near  25  per  cent.  Some  reduction  has  been 
made  on  passengers,  and  their  furniture,  with  a  view  particulariy  of  favoring  emigration. 
On  produce  there  is  no  change. 

With  a  view  further  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  trade  with  Cmdnnati,  we  under- 
stand that  an  earlier  opening  of  die  canals,  than  has  hitherto  been  customary,  will  be 
aimed  at 


RAILROAD  TRAVELLING  FOR  THE  MILLIC»i. 
The  Boston  Traveller  says  that  **  the  authorities  of  one  of  our  roads,  whose  presidait 
is  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  are  organizing  a  system  of  cheap  travelling,  for  the  ^n- 
sands  in  our  city  and  outskirts,  who  are,  at  present,  in  a  measure,  depri^  of  hedthfiil 
exercise  of  this  kind,  through  lack  of  means.**  The  plan  is  said  to  resemble  cheap 
steamboats,  &c.,  of  London,  who  carry  thousands  of  the  working  classes  of  that  city  into 
the  villages,  at  the  very  cheap  rate  of  from  one  to  three  pence  each.  '*  This  plan,"  says 
the  Scientific  American,  '*  would  enable  hundreds  and  thousands  of  oar  working  classes 
to  make  an  excursion  of  five  or  ten  miles,  at  an  expedse  stated  of  three  cents  per  head 
each  way.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  plan  will  be  tried  the  coming  summer.  It  wiH, 
without  doubtf  if  fiiiriy  tried,  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people,  and  profit  to  the  originaton. 
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NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


CORAL  REEFS  DISCOVERED. 

Tb  aceompsnyiiig  notice  has  been  received  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  from  Captain  the 
Count  Du  Bonzet,  of  the  French  corvette  La  Brilliante,  communicating  the  discovry  of 
the  Coral  Reefed- 

On  the  28th  August,  1847>  die  French  corvette  La  BriHiante,  by  reckoning,  in  lat 
330  9'  30"  south,  and  Ion.  167^  51'  east,  (fi?om  Paris,)  discovered  a  shoal  ahead,  very 
near  the  ship,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  cable's  length ;  the  commander  gave 
orders  to  wear,  and  to  heave  to  oq  the  other  tack,  it  was  then  only  that  bottom  could  be 
found ;  two  soundings  were  obtained,  of  twenty  and  twenty-three  frthoms,  on  a  rocky 
bottom,  no  other  indication  being  visible  on  the  sounding  lead  than  the  removing  of  the 
arming.  Immediately  after,  soundings  could  not  be  obtained  with  fifty  fiithoms,  the  cor- 
Tette  being  then  about  three  cables'  lengths  to  the  £.  ^  8.  E.  of  the  dioal  There  was 
very  little  water  upon  it,  at  most,  two  or  three  metres,  ?from  €  5  to  9  75  feet)  The  shoal 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  coral,  its  form  is  round,  and  it  is  about  40  metres  wide.  It  is  the 
more  dangerous,  as  the  sea  did  not  break  upon  it,  although  there  was  a  heavy  swell  The 
weather  cleared  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  good  observations  for  time  could  be  taken,  and 
an  excellent  latitude  at  noon.  With  the  aid  of  these  observations,  the  position  of  the  dan- 
ger was  fixed  (spproximately)  to  be  in  23°  IS'  52"  of  south  latimdc,  and  167°  35'  18" 
east,  of  the  meridian  of  Paris ;  and,  consequently,  a  considerable  dislance  from  the  Durand 
reef,  as  marked  on  the  charts.  The  commander  of  the  corvette  called  it  La  Brilliante's 
shoal. 

OORAL  EKBF  DISOOVKRID  TO  THB  M0ETH-SA9T  OP  TBB  WALUS  I8LBS  BT  AST  AMKUCAH  WHALtft. 

The  ship  Lalla  Rookh,  of  New  Bedford,  Captain  Reynard  Ower,  discovered  a  reef  of 
coral  forty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Wallis  Isles :  ten  fathoms  of  water  were  found 
on  it.  The  ship  was  going  at  the  rate  of  three  knots,  and  was  two  hours  in  passing  over 
the  bank,  running  W.  \  S.  W.  The  captain  supposed  that  the  reef  extended  about  two 
miles  on  each  side  of  his  course.  In  many  pans  there  appeared  to  be  less  water.  The 
latitude  of  this  reef  is  1°  32'  south,  and  its  longitude  175°  38'  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich.  This  information  was  given  by  Captain  Reynard  Ower,  of  New  Bedford, 
during  his  stay  at  the  WaUis  Isles. 


PORT  OF  MOULE,  GUADALOUPE. 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  firom  William  Mabee,  Master  of  the  brig  Petrel,  con- 
tains information  valuable  to  navigators  :^> 

As  this  place  is  not  laid-  down  on  any  chart,  or  described  in  any  book  that  I  have  seen, 
I  think  a  description  of  it  will  be  of  service  to  my  seafaring  brethren. 

This  port,  which  is  often  visited  by  vessels  fi-om  the  United  States,  and  also  fi-om  other 
parts,  is  W.  N.  W.  11  miles  firom  Pointe  Chateau,  and  18  miles  W.  from  the  N.  £.  end 
of  the  island  of  Descada.  The  entrance  to  it  is  between  two  reefs,  which  protect  it ;  but, 
when  the  sea  is  heavy,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  breaks  entirely  across  the  channel,  which 
prevents  vessels  from  passing  in  or  out,  and  causing  such  a  sea  in  the  harbor  that  it  is 
difficult  to  land  or  take  in  cargo.  When  once  in,  you  moor  head  and  stem  with  bower 
chains  to  anchors  secured  in  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  harbor — with  the  wind  from  S. 
E.  by  S.  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  they  cannot  leave.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  vessels 
to  wait  fi^m  six  to  twelve  days  for  a  chance  to  get  in,  and  I  was  nine  days  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  out  Vessels  drawing  over  thirteen  feet  of  water  dionld  not  visit  this 
place.  The  hire  of  a  launch  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  francs  per  day,  and  should  you 
damage  one,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  will  have  a  pretty  round  sum  to  pay  for  the  re- 
pairs of  it.  Sand  ballast  can  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  taking  it  from  the  b^ch.  Stone 
ballast  costs  (1  per  ton,  put  on  board.    Water  costs  $1  per  lOO  gallons. 

The  town  contains  about  4,000  inhabit«its,  and  is  eighteen  miles  ftom  Point-a-Pitre, 
over  a  good  road  and  through  a  well-cultivated  part  of  the  island. 

Wm.  Mabzs,  Matter  o/  brig  Feirel. 


^M  Merca$Uik  MisceOanks. 

BANK  ON  THE  FJORDGRUNDE. 

In  the  North-East  direction  of  the  IJordgrunde,  a  anwll  narrow  bank  has  formed,  over 
which  in  aome  places  there  is  at  times  only  from  6J  to  7  feet  water.  Two  Broom  Bea- 
cons are  now  placed  on  the  Bank,  which  vessels  drawing  much  water  on  entering  the 
Fjord  most  keep  on  their  North  side.  The  more  Northerly  of  the  Beacons  is  proTided 
with  an  arm,  pointing  to  the  N.  W. ;  the  other  on  the  Western  side  has  also  an  arm,  point- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  The  f^'ordgmnde  is  from  thence  onwards  marked  out  by  fife 
brooms  on  the  E^istem,  and  four  on  the  West  side ;  with  regard  to  the  remainder  from 
thenoe  on  in  a  Soath-Easterly  direction,  it  is  provided  in  the  same  manner  with  broom 
as  it  was  last  year. 


LIGHT  ON  FORT  ST.  JULIF^. 

A  fixed  Light,  of  greater  brilliancy  than  the  former,  was  exhibited  at  Fort  St.  Jolieo, 
Lisbon,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  April,  1848,  and  will  be  continued  in  fiitnre. 


MERCANTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  crop  in  India,  was 
0one  into  before  the  select  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the  29ih  of 
Febraary,  1848,  Mr.  Bright  in  the  chair.  The  first  wimess  was  Mr.  Francis  William 
Prideaux,  of  the  E!ast  India  House,  who  came  furnished  with  documents  to  show  the  ob- 
stacles whidi  existed  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  that  country.  Having  described  the  past 
condition  of  the  ryots,  and  the  revenue  system,  as  established  by  Sir  Thomas  Monro  and 
others,  he  stated  he  was  not  prepared  to  describe  the  actual  condition  of  the  cultivatori  at 
present  The  cultivator  of  cotton,  however,  was  not  differently  situated  from  the  cultiva- 
tor of  other  produce,  with  regard  to  the  assessment  of  the  land.  This  was  regulated  by 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  produce.  Satements 
were  then  put  in  of  the  lands  now  under  cultivation  for  cotton,  in  the  several  discricts 
where  it  is  now  being  grown.  All  duties  on  the  export  of  cotton  fix>m  India  to  all  coun- 
tries, had  been  abolished  by  the  Governor-General — in  Bengal,  1836;  Bombay,  1838; 
and  in  Madras  in  1844,  at  the  request  of  the  court  of  directors.  Means  had  been  taken, 
in  November  hist,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  cotton  might  be  obtained  from  India, 
by  means  of  queries  circulated  among  the  different  collectors ;  and,  when  the  replies  bad 
been  received,  full  information  would  be  obtained  on  this  important  point  He  believed 
the  land  revenue  bore  such  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  cotton  produced,  that  very 
little  profit  was  left  to  the  cultivator.  The  practice  of  making  advances  to  the  ryots,  by 
the  Govertmient  collectors,  was  now  discouraged,  but  not  discontinued.  These  advances 
had  been  a  source  of  little  loss  to  the  company  ;  and  the  disadvantage  of  making  them 
was,  that  it  led  to  the  ryots  not  relying  upon  their  own  efforts.  The  company  had  been 
induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  by  representations 
from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country ;  the  great  diflliculty  was  in  getting  it 
cleaned ;  but  there  would  be  no  obstacle,  in  this  respect,  if  a  higher  price  was  ^^red  to 
the  cultivator  on  the  spot 

Dr.  Royle,  a  medical  officer  in  the  service  of  the  f!ast  India  Company,  and  chief  botan> 
ist  at  the  gardens  at  Saharaunpore,  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  was  tfie  next  witness ; 
and  he  gave  evidence  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  India  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton. 

THE  ENGLISH  WINDOW  DUTY. 

The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  bear  taxation  in  all  its  forma  very  quietly,  and  turn 
out  right  loyally  to  sustain  an  extravagant  government.  A  single  illustration  is  given  in 
a  parliamentary  paper  just  printed,  from  which  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  ending  the  5tfa 
of  April,  1846,  the  number  of  houses  charged  to  the  window  duty  was  463,016.  The 
duty  assessed  thereon  was  £1,827,413,  and  the  nett  amount  received  £1,764,163.  In  the 
year  1847  the  houses  charged  numbered  474,245,  the  duty  assessed  £1^64,765,  and  the 
nett  amount  received  £1,788,664.  Liverpool,  in  1846,  had  10,325  houses  charged  witk 
duty,  the  amount  assessed  was  £31,497,  and  the  amount  received  £29,836. 


MercanUle  liRicettames* 
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OCEAN  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

Ijet  England  apprehend  her  destiny  and  duty  now,  when  world-wide  measures  are  re- 
quisite for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Unless  some  great  physical  revolution  supervene, 
to  arrest  or  check  the  propagation  of  Uie  English  race,  in  145  years  it  most  number 
800,000,000  souls — outnumbering  the  present  population  of  the  globe !  Shall  England  be  the 
centre,  the  soul,  and  seat  of  moral  and  commercial  legislation  of  this  mighty  race,  at  such 
an  epoch  of  its  history?  Then  let  her  establidi  an  Ocean  Psivmr  Postage  now,  Row- 
land Hill  has  stated,  publicly,  that  nearly  half  of  the  entire  correspondence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  passes  through  the  city  of  London.  Let  him  expand  the  Penny  Post  to  the 
compass  of  the  ocean,  and  he  may  live  to  say  that  half  of  the  entire  correspondence  of 
the  world  passes  through  England  and  England's  ships  to  all  the  sea-divided  habitations 
of  men.  Let  the  testimonial  of  England's  debt  to  his  beneficent  genius  be  deferred,  until 
the  people  of  every  clime,  color,  and  country,  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
far-off  ocean  islands,  may  add  a  world's  tribute  of  gratitude  for  an  Ocean  Penny  Postaoe. 

London,  May  6,  1847.  Elihu  Busbitt. 

"SEND  THE  LETTERS,  UNCLE  JOHN." 

BT  H.  O.  AOAMf. 


Uncle  John  in  stout  and  sturdy, 

Undo  John  has  fold  in  store, 
Miffhty  fleets  upon  the  ocean, 

Merchandise  upon  the  shore ; 
Land  and  honsee,  sheep  and  oxen, 

Corn  in  ^pranaries  and  fields ; 
All  that  giveth  ease  or  pleasure, 

Or  to  man  subeistence  yields. 

Uncle  John  has  many  children, 

Bcatter'd  widely  here  and  there. 
And  the  lanfuaf e  that  he  speakeUi 

It  is  spoken  CTerrwhere. 
Wheresoerer  foot  hath  trodden, 

There  the  sons  of  Uncle  John 
Travel,  trade,  and  preach  the  Gospel — 

Earnest  workers  every  one. 

On  the  burning  plains  of  India, 

In  thft  (kr-off  South  Sea  isles, 
*Mid  the  sand-waste,  where  but  rarely 

Bright  the  creen  oasis  smiles; 
In  the  forest  dark  and  pathleu, 

On  the  prairie  without  bound, 
Ocean,  lake,  and  rushing  river, 

Are  these  sons  of  Britain  found. 

Torrid,  temperate,  or  frigid. 

Be  the  climate  what  it  may, 
Darinff  dangers,  overcoming 

Difficulties,  there  are  they. 
Savase  creaturM  yield  unto  them, 

Or  nefore  their  steps  retire ; 
Nought  can  damp  their  spirit*s  ardor, 

Nought  their  energies  can  tire. 

Uncle  John,  he  hath  a  brother. 

Younger,  vet  a  well  grown  man, 
In  the  west  ne  is  locatwl. 

And  his  name  is  Jonathan ; 
And  he,  too,  has  many  children, 

Roaming  some  o'er  all  the  earth ; 
Many  more  are  fixed  and  settled 

Round  about  their  place  of  birth. 

Sturdy  fellers  of  the  foreet. 

Sturdy  tillers  of  the  land, 
Ploughers  of  the  deep,  and  hunters 

*Mid  those  regions  wild  and  grand. 
Where  the  red  man  built  his  wigwam, 

Many  thousand  miles  away 
From  the  track  of  the  "pale  frees,*' 

Who  now  daily  ptM  that  way. 


Uncle's  ships  are  ever  passing 

And  re-paasing  o'er  the  wave, 
And  our  yearning  hearts  do  ever 

Tidines  of  the  absent  crave— 
News  of  relatives  who  travel. 

Of  the  friends  afar  who  dwell ; 
We  would  know  how  feel  thev,  &ra  they, 

How  they  prosper— ill  or  well. 

Greetings  e'er  should  pan  between  as, 

And  toe  heart's  fond  interchange, 
But,  alas !  we're  needv,  therefore 

Distance  must  our  thou^ts  estrange ; 
And  the  white-wing'd  heralds,  as  th^ 

Plough  the  wavee  to  either  shore, 
Must  be  dumb  unto  the  many 

Watchers,  desolate  and  poor. 


ritmg 


Uncle  John  !  do  send  the  l^en 

By  your  ships  that  go  and  come. 
Friends  abroad  would  fain  be  writii 

Unto  anxious  friends  at  home ; 
We  would  wish  the  absent  loved  ones 

In  our  joys  and  woes  to  share ; 
Send  them  for  a  penny,  Uncle  I 

It  is  all  we  have  to  spare. 

Free  as  air,  and  free  as  sunshine. 

Intercourse  'twixt  man  and  man 
Should  he  render'd,  howe'er  sunder'd ; 

You  can  do  it.  Uncle,  can ! 
Will,  we  know  it ;  see  how  smiling 

Is  your  face,  the  while  we  pray 
You,  with  hands  in  pockets,  alsking— 

CaJeulating— will  it  pay  1 

Will  it  pay  T—wh^.  Uncle !  Uncle ! 

Can  you  doubt  it  1    Look  at  home ; 
See  how,  from  all  parts,  your  mail-bi^p 

Daily  weightier  become ; 
Hear  how  all  your  children  bless  you 

For  the  boon  tbey  here  enjoy ; 
Oh !  extend  it  o'er  the  waters, 

And  our  eager  pens  employ  \ 

Will  it  pay  T— why,  fifty  letters 

Will  be  sent  instead  of  one ; 
Fifty  pence  for  one  poor  shilling, 

Think  of  that,  good  Uncle  John  ! 
Think,  too,  how  'twill  foster  commerce, 

And  all  friendly  ties  increase, 
pinding  nation  unto  nation 

In  the  bonds  of  Lot*  and  Peaee. 
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THE  COTTON  MANUAL. 
R.  Morris,  E^sq.,  of  Mount  Sylvan,  Miflsiflsippi,  has  iamed  proposals  for  a  woik  on  tbe 
subject  of  Cotton,  ambraoing  ha  cultimtion,  transportatioD,  and  mann&ctiire.  It  wiH  be 
dhrided  into  three  parts,  and  form  an  octavo  volume  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages, 
and  fUmished  to  subscribers  at  95  per  copy.  The  author  solicits  aid  from  public-flpiizited 
men  of  every  profession,  who  can  afford  him  information  upon  any  of  the  topios  treated 
of  in  this  work.  Devoting  his  thne  entirely  to  travelling  in  the  cotton-growing  Statss, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  cdlect  a  vast  amount  of  usefttl  matter  on  the  subject ;  and,  from  our 
knowledge  of  his  industry  and  ability,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  vrill  prodnoe 
a  most  valuable  work,  and  one  that  every  planter  and  manufiicturer  will  be  glad  to  poesess. 
The  plan  of  the  work,  which  is  more  fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  Morris,  may  be  ga^iered  &ob 
te  Mowing  extract  from  his  prospectus : — 

*'  In  the  first  volume  will  be  embraced  the  practical  experience  of  the  most  sucoeeriui 
planters  in  every  section  of  die  cotton  States,  from  Carolina  to  Texas,  relative  to  the  most 
approved  agricultural  implements,  soils,  manures,  seasons,  preparation  of  the  ground,  and 
general  progress  of  the  planter's  business,  from  pknting  to  gmning.  This  volume  will 
include  engravings  and  descriptions  of  farming  tools,  gin  and  press :  botanical  sketches 
of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth ;  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the 
different  worms  and  insects  which  infest  it,  and  a  mass  of  practical  statistics  highly  usefol 
to  the  planter. 

"  In  the  second  volume  will  be  exhibited  matters  relative  to  the  transportation  of  cotton, 
whether  by  land  or  water ;  statistical  tables  of  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United 
States,  and  other  cotton-growing  countries,  from  1790  to  1849,  and  ubles  of  prices  to  cor- 
respond. This  volume  is  particularly  designed  to  give  the  eommercial  bearings  of  our 
great  staple,  and  will  be  found  equally  useful  to  planter,  merchant,  and  manufacturer. 

**  The  third  volume,  being  chieffy  devoted  to  manufactures,  will  contain  model  drawings 
and  description  of  machinery  for  spinning,  weaving,  &c. ;  historical  sketches  of  the  prog- 
ress of  cotton  manu&ctures  in  our  own  country  and  in  others;  oustom-houae  statistios; 
tariff  laws,  home  and  foreign ;  tables  of  prices  for  manuftctur^  cottons,  and  such  other 
parts  of  this  diversified  sulyect  as  may  be  of  practical  benefit  to  all  classes. 

**  A  pamphlet  of  references  will  accompany  the  book,  containing  names  of  authors  con- 
sulted, and  a  complete  Ust  of  those  persons  whose  practical  knowledge  has  assisted,  or  may 
assist  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

**  The  advantages  of  a  work  like  this  to  guide  the  planter  to  (he  most  economical  method 
of  production,  and  the  merchant  to  the  soundest  basis  for  commercial  dealing,  will  appear 
obvious  to  those  who  give  the  subgect  a  consideration ;  while  the  statesman,  the  manu- 
fricturer,  the  literary  man,  and  the  general  reader,  may  find  mental  profit  and  entertain- 
ment in  tracing  out  the  connection  of  this  important  staple  with  all  the  industrial  arts,  the 
comforts  and  civilization  of  man. 

"  The  author's  qualifications  for  this  work  consist  in  a  faithful  attention  to  the  suliject 
for  a  number  of  years,  an  accumulation  of  important  fiicts  in  regard  to  it,  considerable  zeal 
in  literary  pureuita,  and  a  lengthy  connection  with  the  newspaper  press.  Personal  mter- 
course  and  correspondence  with  planters  will  make  up  a  most  valuable  part  of  his  materialsL 

**  WhUe  all  have  granted  him  every  facility  in  completing  his  plan,  they  unite  in  an  opn- 
ion  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  such  a  work,  and  encourage  him  to  complete  it." 


OLD-FASHIONED  COMMERCIAL  LAWS. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  apon  the  early  history  of  commerce,  and  see  the  crude  attempts 
of  legiBlation  in  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  instructive,  too,  to  note  the  tardy  movement  of  the 
past  towards  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  and  ratioiial  system. 

As  an  example  of  the  spirit  of  that  period,  we  may  refer  to  the  portase  and  other  duties 
charged  in  the  port  of  London  on  the  goods  imported  and  exported  by  aliens,  or  by  persons 
who  were  the  sons  of  aliens.  Whether  it  was  in  British  or  foreign  ^ips  that  aliens  in 
London  carried  on  dieir  commerce,  the  duties  were  higher  than  were  laid  on  similar  goods 
when  imported  or  exported  by  natives. 

It  was  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  this  law  was  modified  and  ameliormted.  Even 
so  lately  as  under  the  Sd  George,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  law  was  so  6r  changed  as 
to  limit  its  application  to  trade  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels  by  aliens,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  statute  expreealy  re-affinned  the  right  of  the  Londonen  to  tax  their  fellow-dti- 
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zena  who  were  not  British  bom,  and  even  the  sons  of  such ;  and  then  follow  proviaions  to 
prevent  the  city  being  de^vded  of  luch  duties  by  false  entries  of  aliensi'  goods  in  the  name 
of  a  British  subject 

It  is  worth  nodcing  that  the  reason  of  the  modification  of  the  law  above  mentioned,  as 
given  in  the  preamble,  is,  not  that  it  was  oppreasive  and  unjust  to  alien  residents  in  the 
metropolis,  but  merely  because  it  operated  to  the  injury  of  commerce,  and  because  the 
collection  of  these  duties  had  become  disagreeable  and  troublesome ! 

Notwithstanding  the  gross  folly  and  oppressiveness  of  this  law,  which  operated  not  only 
to  the  injury  of  citizens  not  of  British  birth,  but  also  to  the  trade  of  the  metropolis,  the 
London  corporation  held  on  to  their  privilege  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  until  a  few  yean 
ago,  when,  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  the  predecessor  of  Victoria,  an  act  was  passed  in 
Parliament  authorizing  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  up  the  duties  in  question 
from  the  city.  This  was  done  at  an  expense  of  £140,000,  and  the  duties  are  now  abol- 
ished ;  so  that  now  an  American  or  his  children,  a  Frenchman  or  the  son  of  a  French- 
man,  may  be  a  merchant  in  London  without  paying  onerous  duties  for  the  privilege. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  oppressive  and  ridiculous  legislation  is  wiped  from  the 
statute-book  after  it  has  been  seen  and  admitted  to  be  unwise  and  wrong.  Not  a  few 
laws  of  the  olden  time,  designed  to  protect  some  particular  interest,  are  standing  in  full 
force  in  England — though  long  since  forgotten— and  might  be  enforced.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  majesty  of  British  law  ordains  that  **  no  person  shall  use  or  wear,  on  any  clothes, 
garments,  or  apparel  whatsoever,  except  velvet,  any  buttons  or  button-boles  made  of  or 
bound  with  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  frieze,  camblet,  &c.,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  forty  shil- 
lings per  dozen.**  AJl  persons  are  forbid  making  such  buttons,  and  all  tailors  are  prohib- 
ited from  setting  them  on  cloths,  under  a  penalty  for  every  offence.  Thus  reads  the  un- 
repealed law  of  EngUnd.  Little  do  her  own  citizens,  and  still  less  do  ours  visiting  there, 
lay  it  to  heart  that  they  are  thus  required  to  patronize  and  encourage  the  British  mann- 
fiicture  of  metal  buttons ;  but  if  these  ignorant  offenders  were  arraigned  before  an  Eng- 
lish court,  it  would  be  compelled  to  punish  them. 

Instances,  such  as  these,  of  former  legislation  might  be  quoted  by  the  volume.  Absurd 
and  unjust  as  they  appear  now,  they  were  once  regarded  as  reasonable  and  important  It 
seemed  to  the  old  law-makers  and  guardians  of  the  State,  that  no  interest,  no  branch  of 
trade  or  qrt,  could  flourish  without  special  statutes  conferring  special  protection  or  encour- 
agement Very  slowly,  indeed,  but  very  surely,  society  is  learning  that  the  best  thing  the 
legislature  can  do  is  to  let  it  alone,  and  permit  each  interest  to  work  out  its  own  prosperi- 
ty, unaided  and  unchecked,  save  when  it  trenches  upon  the  rights  of  others.  When  the 
law  confers  aid  or  privilege  upon  one  branch  of  inchistry,  it  is  usually  and  almost  neces- 
sarily at  the  expense  of  some  other  branch  ;  and,  in  the  end,  both  suffer,  as  in  the  case  of 
London  and  her  alien  merchants.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  the  process 
of  emancipating  from  the  old-fashioned  notions  of  restrictions  on  the  one  hand,  and  priv- 
ilege on  the  other,  as  the  right  and  duty  of  the  legislature,  is  a  slow  afiair.  Law  is  so  ac- 
customed to  meddle  with  business  and  trade,  that  it  cannot  let  them  alone. — Mercantile 
Times. 


USURY:  OR  THE  LAWS  REGULATING  INTEREST. 

Ther^  are  few  propositions  respecting  which  mercantile  men  are  more  unaninionsly 
agreed  than  that  which  affirms  the  inexpediency  and  folly  of  what  are  called  the  usury 
laws ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  our  different  legislatures  adhere  to  their  interdict  of 
the  freedom  of  trade  in  this  article  of  money,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  propensity  of 
our  legislators  to  trammel  trade  with  laws  which  it  must  either  violate  or  sink  under. 

The  argument  against  the  propriety  of  legislative  interference  to  regulate  the  rate  of  in- 
terest appears  to  us  so  concUisive  and  unanswerable,  and  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  clearly 
set  forth,  not  by  money-lenders  so  much  as  by  money-borrowers,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  understood  what  the  interests  of  trade  demand,  that  we  are  amazed  that  the  whole 
system  of  usury  laws  has  not  long  since  been  blotted  from  the  statute-books  of  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

It  has  been  justly  urged,  that  it  is  plainly  in  no  respect  more  desirable  to  limit  the  rate 
of  interest  than  it  would  be  to  limit  the  rate  of  insurance,  or  the  prices  of  commodities. 
And  though  it  were  desirable,  it  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  real  effect  of  all  legisla- 
tive enactments  having  such  an  object  in  view,  is  to  increase,  not  diminish,  the  rate  of 
interest  When  the  rate'  fixed  by  law  is  less  than  the  customary  or  market  rate,  lendeiv 
and  borrowers  are  obliged  to  resort  to  circuitous  devices  to  evade  the  law  ;  and  as  these 
devices  are  always  attended  with  more  or  leas  tioahle  and  risk,  the  rate  of  interest  is  pro- 
portionably  enhanced. 
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Fixed  rates  of  interest  are  absurdi  because  the  Talae  of  money  is  constantly  vaiyiiif , 
being  subject  to  tiie  same  law  that  regulates  other  articles.  Everybody  who  notices  the 
daily  newspaper  reports  can  see  for  himself  that  no  market  is  more  floctoating  than  the 
money  market.  At  one  period  and  in  one  state  of  things  money  is  worth  twice  as  modi 
as  at  another  time  and  in  another  state  of  things.  Unless  the  legislature  can  stay  &U  the 
fluctoations  of  trade,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  singling  out  the  article  of  money,  and  iosstii^ 
that  that  shall  command  a  uniform  price. 

Other  considerations  enter  into  the  contract  between  the  borrower  and  lender  aflectiD^ 
the  just  premium  for  the  use  of  money.  The  rate  will  of  course  depend,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  security  given.  In  proportion  as  that  is  doubtful,  should  the  premium  rise.  The 
lender  must  be  compensated  for  the  risk  he  incurs,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  his  funds,  and 
it  is  right  and  reasonable  that  he  should  be. 

In  short,  the  laws  to  which  we  are  objecting  are  destimte  of  all  sound  basis.  They  are 
unreasonable,  impracticable,  oppressiYe  to  those  whom  they  profess  to  protect,  embarnss. 
ing  to  legitimate  trade,  and  an  unwarrantable  restriction  upon  every  man's  freedom.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  they  ought  to  be  abolished. 


MERCANTILE  LIBERALITY. 

"  Woaldst  tboa  be  poor,  scatter  to  the  rich,  and  reap  the  tares  of  infralitode : 
Wooldst  thoa  be  rich,  (Art  onto  the  poor— tbon  uialt  have  thine  own  with  oniry : 
For  the  secret  hand  of  Proridence  proepereth  the  charitable  always, 
Good  luck  shall  he  have  hi  his  pursuits,  and  his  heart  shall  be  glad  wtthhi  Um.** 

.  CoL  Maunsel  White,  an  old  and  wealthy  merchant  of  New  Orieans,  has  made  a  dona- 
tion to  the  new  University  of  Louisiana,  of  fifty-six  lots  in  the  third  municipality.  One 
condition  of  this  donation  is,  that  the  said  lots  shall  be  leased  for  a  term  of  thirty  years, 
and  the  rents  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  commerce  and  statistics  in  the 
university.  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  years,  the  leases  to  be  renewed  or  sold  again, 
and  so  on  forever — the  proceeds  alwajrs  to  be  applied  in  the  manner  above  designated. 

A  further  condition  of  the  gift  is,  that  the  chair  of  commerce  and  statistics  shall  have 
equal  position  with  the  other  chairs  of  the  university,  and  shall  share  equally  with  them 
in  any  appropriation  by  the  State  for  their  endowment 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  excess  of  the  annual  income  of  $1,200  shall  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  a  conunercial  library,  to  be  attached  to  the  professorship,  and  to  the  free 
use  of  which  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  shall  be  entitled. 

Several  other  gentlemen  of  New  Orleans  have  made  donations  to  the  new  university, 
with  various  conditions  attached. 

These  are  instances  worthy  of  admiration,  and  worthy,  too,  of  imitation,  by  tfaoee  who 
possess  the  means.  Boston  and  New  Orleans  have  lately  given  bright  examples,  in  this 
regard,  to  their  sister  cities.  Let  those  who  have  wherewith  to  give,  give  during  their 
own  life-times,  that  they  may  see  the  application,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  munifi- 
cence.— Charleaton  News. 


MAXIMS  AND  MORALS  FOR  MERCHANTS. 

L  The  world  estimates  men  by  then:  success  in  life ;  and,  by  general  coMenU  sacoem 
is  evidence  of  superiority. 

3.  Never,  under  any  circumstances,  assume  a  responsibility  you  can  avoid  coDSiBteotly 
with  your  duty  to  yourself  and  others. 

3,  Base  all  yomr  actions  upon  a  principle  of  right ;  preserve  your  integrity  of  cbaiacter, 
and,  in  doing  this,  never  reckon  the  cost 

4  Remember  that  self-interest  is  more  likely  to  warp  your  judgment  than  ail  odier 
circcunstances  combined  ;  therefore,  look  well  to  your  duty  when  your  interest  is  conoenied. 

5.  Never  make  money  at  the  expense  of  your  reputation. 

6.  Be  neither  lavish  nor  niggardly :  of  the  two,  avoid  the  latter.  A  mean  man  is  uni- 
versally despised  ;  but  public  favor  is  a  stepping-stone  to  preferment — therefore  generous 
feelings  should  be  cultivated. 

7.  Let  your  expenses  be  such  as  to  leave  a  balance  in  your  pocket  Ready  money  is  a 
friend  in  need. 

8.  Keep  clear  of  the  law ;  for,  when  you  gain  your  case,  you  are  genereOy  a  loser  of 
money. 

9.  Never  relate  your  misfbrmnes,  and  never  grieve  over  what  you  caimot  prevent 

10.  No  man  who  owes  as  much  as  he  can  pay,  has  any  moral  fight  to  endorse  Ibr 
another. 
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1. — Lectures  on  Shakespeare.    By  H.  N.  Hudson.     2  yols.     12ino.,  pp.  684.    New 

York :  Baker  &  Scribner. 

The  sixteen  lectures  embraced  between  the  covers  of  these  two  comely  looking  volumes, 
are  the  same,  we  presume,  that  were  delivered  in  many  of  our  large  cities  and  towns,  in- 
cluding New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  attracting  at  the  time  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary degree  of  attention,  being  generally  listened  to  by  large  and  gratified  audiences ;  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  lauded  by  the  periodical  press,  from  Uie  penny  daily  to  the  more  dig- 
nified review  and  magazine.  Several  of  these  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  delivered, 
and  we  confess  that  in  the  main  we  were  deeply  interested  by  the  clear,  natural,  and  for- 
cible delineations  of  several  of  Shakespeare^s  leading  characters.  They  are  evidently 
the  result,  not  only  of  a  long  and  patient  study  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  every  elucidator  of 
him  from  the  times  of  the  poet  to  the  present.  The  lectures,  as  Mr.  Hudson  himself  in- 
timates, are  not  so  properly  on  Shakespeare,  as  on  human  nature,  Shakeq)eare  being  the 
text  **  For  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  poet's  works  is  their  unequalled  ability  to  in- 
struct us  in  the  things  about  us,  and  to  strengthen  us  for  the  duties  that  lie  before  u&  If 
they  went  above  or  beside  the  great  practical  views  and  interests  of  life,  it  would  not  be 
worth  any  man's  study,  much  less  to  interpret  them."  Mr.  Hudson  is  as  original  in  his 
views  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps  more  so,  than  many  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same 
branch  of  study  ;  and  although  he  not  unfrequently  reproduces  the  thoughts  of  other  minds, 
he  imparts  to  them  a  vigorous  freshness  of  style  that  gives  to  the  whole  an  air  of  origi- 
nality. On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  present  work  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  stock 
of  our  illustrative  Shakespearian  literature,  and  most  cheerfully  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  author  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  admirable  lec- 
tures.   We  predict  for  the  publication  a  permanent  popularity. 

2.— Efltffem  Life,  Present  and  Past  By  Harriet  Martweau.  8vo.,  pp.  523.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

Miss  Martineau  left  her  beautiful  "  Ambleside,*'  as  she  supposed  for  a  few  weeks,  to 
visit  some  of  her  family  and  friends  in  Liverpool,  but,  on  her  arrival  there,  oeing  invited 
by  some  friends  to  accompany  them  in  their  proposed  travels  in  the  East,  in  less  than  a 
month  after  our  traveller  and  her  companions  were  on  their  journey.  Although  the  ground 
travelled  has  been  often  described,  and  a  volume  of  eastern  travels  has  become  almost  an 
every  day  occurrence,  every  new  traveller  sees  something,  or  describes  something  that  his 
predecessor  bad  passed  by  unnoticed  or  unnoted.  But  few,  however,  possess  the  moral  and 
intellectual  training  of  a  Martineau.  Visiting  all  the  points  of  interest  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Syria,  she  coilhects  her  descriptions  of  soenery  with  comprehensive  accounts  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  those  regions ;  and,  as  a  Christian  of  large  and 
liberal  views,  speaks  of  the  various  developments  of  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  feith, 
furnishing  more  clear  and  philosophical  information  on  this  bead  than  any  recent  writer. 
Indeed,  scarcely  a  point  of  any  interest  to  the  Christian  or  general  reader  is  left  nntouch- 
ed,  and  all  is  of  the  most  satis^ctory  character,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  author  is  concerned. 
On  the  whole,  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  most  fi-esh,  books  of 
eastern  travel  that  has  yet  been  pubUshed.  Like  Wilkinson,  Lane,  d&c.,  it  will  obtain  a 
standard  character  in  this  interesting  department  of  literature. 

3. —  Voices  from  the  Prison;  a  Selection  of  Poetry,  Written  within  the  CeU,  by  va- 
rious Prisoners.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by  Chari.es 
Sfear.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  the  Author.  18mo.,  pp.  3(K2.  Boston: 
Published  by  the  Author. 

The  first  edition  of  this  collection  of  "  prison  "  poetry  was  published  about  a  year  ago. 
This  second  edition  may  be  considered  almost  a  new  book,  as  its  dimensions  have  been 
neaiiy  doubled ;  besides,  it  cost  the  author  more  labor  and  research  in  gathering  np  the 
additions,  as  they  are  more  rare,  and  of  course  less  accessible.  The  compiler,  Mr.  Spear, 
although  in  feeble  health,  and  with  very  limited  pecuniary  means,  has  devoted  several 
years  of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of 
prisooera,  depending  mainly  upon  the  sale  of  his  publications  for  the  means  of  support 
while  fulfilling  his  philanthropic  mission.  Those  of  our  readers  who  recognize  all  men, 
however  degraded  their  condition,  as  brethren,  will  bid  our  author  God  speed  in  his  noMe 
woiik,  and  aid  him  by  purchasing  one  or  more  copies  of  his  book.  It  may  be  had  of  the 
author,  No.  40  Comhiil,  Boston^  or  of  Fowler  and  Wells,  131  Nanau-street,  New  York. 
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4.— jTAe  Land  Ovmer^a  Manual  Containing  a  Summary  of  Statute  Regtdatimu,  m 
New  Yotfkf  OhiOf  Indiana^  IllinoiSf  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  WiseonMtn,  ameeming 
Land  Titles,  Deeds,  Mortgages,  Sales  of  Meal  Estate,  Descents,  Land  TaxeSy  Tux 
Sales,  Redemptions,  JJmitattons,  Exemptions,  Interest  of  Money,  and  Usury.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  Ben/amix  F.  Hnx, 
Counsellor  at  Law.  8va,  pp.  477.  Aubom:  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.  Buffalo:  Derby  &. 
Hewson. 

The  utility  of  this  manual,  the  design  of  whidi  is  succinctly  set  forth  in  the  title-pagv 
quoted,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  an  acre  of  land  to  sell,  or  wishes  to  boy 
one  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  This  work,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  covering,  as  it  does,  the  whole  subject,  supplies  an  indm- 
pensable  want  not  only  of  the  legal  profession  generally,  but  of  many  business  men  hav- 
ing dealings  in  the  several  States  which  the  work  covers.  The  testimonials  of  leading 
lawyers  from  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union  who  have  examined  it,  are  of  sndi  a  char- 
acter as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sccuracy  and  reliability. 

5d — The  Haunted  Barque ,  and  Other  Poems.    By  E.  Cttbtis  Hinb.    6vo.,  pp.   106. 

Auburn :  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  were,  as  we  learn  from  the  author's  modest  pre&ce, 
composed  at  sea,  while  he  was  attached  to  an  American  frigate,  croising  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours — the  monotony  and  enmti  of  a  life  on  board  a 
sJiip  of  war.  The  partiality  of  friends,  and  the  author's  own  belief  that  some  of  the 
pieces  possess  merit,  induced  him  to  lay  them  before  the  public  Several  of  the  poems  are 
descriptive  of  places  visited  by  the  voyager,  and  others  were  naturally  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  a  seaman's  life.  The  sentiments  are  pure,  and  the  versification  generally 
correct    Indeed,  the  pieces  possess  merit,  though  not  of  the  highest  order. 

6. — Hymns  for  Christian  Devotion,  especially  adapted  to  the  Universalist  DenominU" 
tion.  By  J.  G.  Adams  and  E.  H.  Chaput.  18ma,  pp.  642.  Boston :  Abel  Tompkins. 
Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  these  collections  of  sacred  or  devotional  poetry, 
designed  for  public  worship,  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  present  collection  afibrds  grati- 
fying evidence  of  this  statement  It  is  quite  ample,  containing,  as  it  does,  more  than  one 
thousand  hsrmns,  with  few  exceptions,  as  elevated  in  tone  and  sentiment  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful in  a  poetical  point  of  view.  There  is  one  feature  in  the  collection  which  must  com- 
mend it  to  all  benevolent  minds,  and  that  is,  the  great  number  of  hymns  adapted  to  the 
philanthropic  movements  of  our  day.  Although  designed  for  a  denomination,  the  com- 
pilers *'  intended  that  it  should  answer  the  demands  of  a  liberal  and  progressive  Christian- 
ity— a  Christianity,  under  whatever  name  or  pretension  found,  that  would  difiiise  Christ's 
spirit,  and  do  his  works  of  truth  and  love  among  men." 

7. — The  Parents'  Guide  for  the  Transmission  of  Derived  QualUies  to  Ofspring  and 
Children,  made  Easy.  By  Mrs.  Hbster  Peitdlbton.  12mo.^pp.  213.  New  York: 
Fowler  &  WclJs. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  volume  are  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  physical  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  human  race,  and  worthy  the  most  careful  study  and  investigatioo.  l^e 
theory  which  Mrs.  P.  endeavors  to  establish,  is  understood  and  applied  in  the  improve* 
ment  of  domestic  animals,  as  the  horse,  hog,  sheep,  etc,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  an- 
alogy of  improving  our  own  kind,  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  was  as  capal^e  of  de- 
monstration as  any  problem  in  Euclid.  The  present  work,  we  are  told,  and  it  bears  hi- 
temal  evidence  of  truthfbhiess,  is  the  result  of  long  and  mature  reflection,  and  '*a  well 
grounded  induction  from  history,  from  observation,  and  from  experience."  We  earnestly 
commend  its  perusal  to  parents,  and>  indeed,  all  who  desire  to  become  the  progenitocs  oif 
a  noble  race. 

8.— JocA:  Tier,  or  the  Florida  Reef .  By  J.  Fenimoss  Cooper,  author  of  "Ihc  Pilot," 
"  Red  Rover,"  "  Two  Admirals,"  '•  Wing  and  Wing,"  etc  etc  In  2  vols.,  460  pages. 
New  York:  Buigess  &  Stringer.    1848. 

We  have  carefuUy  perused  ^  work  of  Mr.  Cooper's,  yet  not  with  the  delist  Ibst 
many  of  his  former  works  inspire.  There  is  nothing,  in  our  search  through  his  paget» 
that  will  reward  us  for  our  trouble ;  no  jewel  araidat  the  unsavoury  ruhlnsh.  Had  it  not 
been  for  its  extensive  publicity,  we  would  have  pronounced  it  a  direct  counterfeit  ;.Doi 
dunking  such  a  work  could  iasue  fix>m  Mr.  Cooper's  pen.  Ehrery  novel,  Umt  has  a  genu- 
ine excellence,  must  contain  matter  that  exalts  the  feelings  and  heightens  the  sympathies ; 
it  must  distill  from  its  pages  the  purest  sentiments,  wbieh,  like  the  honeyed  dew,  w^i 
sweeten  and  animate  the  divenified  particles  of  our  natuie.  Mr.  Cooper'a  I«sc  iiov«l  lav 
nana  of  thosp  qiMlities. 
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9. — The  True  Organizatum  of  the  New  Church,  ae  indicated  in  the  Writinge  of 
Emanuel  Swedmborg,  and  Demonetrated  by  Chorlee  Fourier,  iSmo,  pp.  454  New 
York:  WiUiam  Radde. 

The  design  of  this  work  is,  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  Fourier  and  Swedenborg  har- 
monize— that  their  union  constitutes  the  union  of  science  and  religion.  '*  I  have  tried,*' 
says  the  author,  **  in  explaining  Fourier's  doctrine,  to  place  it  upon  the  highest  ground ; 
and  of  Swedenborg,  I  have  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  Fourier  is  an  application  to  Hfe  of 
Swedenborg's  theoricA"  He  further  attempts  to  show  "  that  Fourier's  doctrine  is  not  a 
mere  doctrine  of  expediency,  but  a  law  of  God ;"  and  that  its  realization  upon  this  earth  is 
especially  entrusted  to  the  members  of  the  New  Church,  ^Swedenborg.)  **  They  are, 
more  than  others,  prepared  to  view  Association  in  its  divine  light ;  for  Association  is  die 
handmaid  of  ftith."  'Hiis  brief  summary,  drawn  from  Dr.  i&mpell's  introduction,  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  present  treatise.  The  most  superficial  ob-  . 
server  ^annot  avoid  noting  the  striking  points  of  resemblance  in  the  theories  of  the  two 
remarkable  men  here  referred  to ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reoonmiending  this  work 
to  the  notice  of  every  inquirer  after  truth.  This  we  do  without  necessarily  accepting  all  the 
propositions,  or  adopting  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  chain  of  reasoning  so  satis&c- 
tory  to  the  author's  mind.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disguised,  that  a  great  cliange  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  minds  of  earnest  men  touching  many  social  questions,  wluch  have  not  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  God  speed  every  effort  to  advance  the  well-being,  or  elevate 
the  condition  of  man  on  earth. 

10. — Poenu.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Second  Series.  Cambridge:  Geoige  Ni- 
chols.   1848. 

We  know  not  why  this  vohmie  should  be  called  the  eeeond  eeriee  o(  Mr.  Lowell's 
poems,  as  it  is  the  third  or  fourth  volume  that  he  has  published.  However,  it  matters  not 
by  what  title  the  poems  may  be  ushered  into  the  world,  we  hail  them  with  gratitude  as 
being  the  true  utterance  of  the  poetic  spirit  of  our  age  and  country.  All  poetry,  in  all 
ages,  m  but  the  brightest  truth,  and  by  this  standard  alone  should  all  poetry  be  tested.  The 
art  of  poetiy  is  but  the  ^ulty  of  conveying  the  best  thoughts  in  the  best  form  which  they 
can  be  made  to  wear ;  according  to  this  view  of  the  office  of  poetry,  Mr.  Lowell  must  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  poet  that  America  has  yet  produced.  Leaving  out  of  sight  all 
his  other  productions,  his  Prometheus,  and  Cromwell,  and  the  "  Year's  I^e,"  the  vohmie 
before  us  contains  enough  of  the  brightest  order  of  verse  to  warrant  our  opinion  of  this 
beautiful  writer.  We  have  not  space  for  selections,  but  if  we  had,  we  would  select,  for 
the  profit  of  our  readers,  "  The  Growth  of  the  Legend,"  to  a  **  Fine  Tree,"  the  "  Lines 
on  the  Death  of  a  Friend's  Child,"  the  **  Changeling,"  and  «  Columbus."  In  truth,  there  is 
not  one  poem  in  the  volume  that  we  should  feel  disposed  to  omit ;  but  those  that  we  have 
named  are  so  elevated  in  thought,  so  pure  in  feeUng,  and  so  masterly  in  their  construction, 
that  they  would  hardly  fiul  to  compel  assent  to  our  opinions  of  the  author  from  all  who 
should  read  them.  The  *'  Morning  Glory,"  a  very  sweet  and  toudiing  poem,  is  worthy  of 
the  other  poems  in  the  vohune:  but  we  learn  from  a  note  to  the  index  diat  it  is  not  from 
Mr.  Lowell's  pen.  It  is  probably  from  the  hand  of  the  M.  W.  to  whom  many  of  his 
poems  are  addressed,  who  is  now,  we  learn,  his  wife.  It  reveals  a  melancholy  event  which 
smote  heavily  upon  ihe  hearts  of  the  poet  and  the  writer  of  the  lines. 

11.—^  Discouree  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Public  Servieee  of  James  Kent,  late  Chan- 

cellar  of  the  State  of  New  York.    By  John  Dubr.    8vo. 

The  present  discourse  was  delivered,  by  request,  before  the  Judiciary  and  Bar  of  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York  on  the  12th  of  April,  1848.  It  bears  the  impress  of  the  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  the  learned  and  able  jurist  No  one,  perhaps,  better  understood 
or  more  highly  appreciated  the  venerated  Chancellor.  That  Mr.  Duer  has  done  full  justice 
to  his  character  as  a  jurist  and  a  man,  all  who  knew  him  will  doubtless  bear  testimony. 

lU^-Bomance  of  the  Hiitory  of  Louisiana.  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Chakles  Gat- 
abbe.  Utile  Duld.  Idmo.,  pp.  365.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca 
The  history  of  Louisiana  is  replete  with  romantic  interest,  and  in  these  lectures  Gay- 
aire  aims  to  do  for  Louisiana,  '^  on  a  small  scale,  what  has  been  done  for  Scotland,'*  en- 
ciiclmg  her  waist  with  the  magic  zone  of  romance,  and  **  giving  her  those  letters-patent 
of  nobility,  which  are  recorded  forever  in  the  temple  of  feme."  The  lectures  are  written 
in  a  graceful  and  elegant  style,  every  page  and  paragraph  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
classic,  finidied  scholar.  Mr.  G^ayarre  exhibits  qualities  for  the  historian,  scarcely  inferior 
to  a  Prescott  or  a  Bancroft ;  and,  as  a  lectorer  on  history,  we  should  say  that  he  surpasses 
either. 

TOL,   XTSn. — ^NO.   VI.  48 
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iS^—TJke  WrUing»  c/  Ceorge  Wtfkingi^n.    Yd.  XI.    8?a,  pp.  578.    New  Yoi^: 

Harper  &,  Brothers. 

One  Tohime  more  will  complete  die  re-isBoe  of  this  new,  beautiful,  and  cheap  echtioo 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington.  The  present  vohime  contains  oorreapoodence, 
official  and  private,  from  the  beginning  of  his  presidency  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  life, 
character,  and  writings  of  Washington  derive  a  new  interest  from  the  momentoos  politi- 
cal events  daily  transpiring  in  the  old  world ;  and  his  noble  example  of  pure,  disintmsied 
patriotism  is  exerting  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of  nations,  that  most  advance  phiUntfaio- 
pic  republicanism  throughout  the  workL 

14. — The  WritmgB  of  George  Wa9kington,  hemg  hu  Correnondeneet  Addreomt^  Mm- 
oagee,  and  other  Papers,  Official  and  Private.    Selected  and  PuUished  frim  the 
Original  Manu9cript$ ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  lUuttrationB,    By 
Jakid  Sparks.    Volume  XII.    8vo.,  pp.  599.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  great  American  work,  that  is,  the  new,  beautiful,  and  cheap  edition  of  ^  Bro- 
ilers Harper,  is  at  length  brought  to  a  close  by  the  publication  of  the  twelfth  volume,  vriiidi 
embraces  the  fifth  part,  and  comprises  all  the  ^eches  and  messages,  proclamations  and 
addresses  of  Washington,  extending  over  the  whole  period  of  his  administration.    The 
twelve  volumes  cover  about  8,000  pages,  and  are  aflTorded  for  $1  50  per  volume,  or  $18 
for  the  complete  work,  which  originaUy  cost  more  than  double  that  sum.    It  is  a  work, 
as  we  have  of^en  said,  that  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  public  library,  and,  at  the 
present  price,  in  every  private  library  that  can  afford  it 

15. — History  of  the  Oirondists;  or,  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the  I^enek 
Revolution*    From  Unpublished  Sources,    By  Alphonso  ds  Laxabtoie,  author  of 
<«  Travels  m  the  Holy  Land,"  etc.  Vol.  IIL,  pp.  538.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brotben. 
The  third  volume  of  this  remarkable  work  closes  the  history  of  the  Girondists.    In  it- 
self deeply  interesting,  it  derives  additional  interest  fit)m  the  third  revduttoo  of  France, 
and  the  permanent  position  its  author  holds  in  the  Provisional  Government,  created  by 
the  memorable  events  of  February  last    Appended  to  the  present  volume  the  reader  will 
find  a  comprehensive,  well-written  memoir  of  the  author,  bringmg  his  ]ife  down  to  die 
present  time.    As  we  have  referred  to  the  previous  volumes  of  &e  work  as  they  appeared, 
the  mere  announcement  of  its  completion  at  this  tune  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  more  extended  notice. 

16.— -T&e  Boy's  Sjpring  Book,  descriptive  of  the  Season,  Scenery,  Sural  Ufe^  and  Gpmji- 

try  Amusements,    By  Thomas  Miller,  author  of  <*  Beauties  of  die  Country,"  '*  Rnral 

Sketches,"  etc    With  thirty-five  Illustrations.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  «'  Summer,"  "  Autumn,"  and  "  Winter,"  of  Mr.  Miller,  which  preceded  diis  fimrth 

of  the  series,  have  been  well  received  and  universally  admired ;  and  we  scarcely  need  add, 

that  die  present  is  equally  interesting.    It  is  a  delightful  book,  replete  with  the  gentle  and 

varied  teachings  of  nature  in  all  her  beneficent  and  beautiful  fotias.    The  four  ^  Seasone," 

as  illustrated  in  the  four  beautiful  volumes,  should  be  found  in  every  &mily  library. 

17. — Laws  and  Practice  of  all  Nations  and  Got^mments  relating  to  Patents  for  is- 
ventions;  with  Tables  of  lues  and  Forms,  etc.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  John  L. 
KiNGSLEY,  C.  E.,  and  Jassra  P.  Firsson,  C.  E.,  Patent  Agents,  Editors,  and  Publishers 
of  the  **  Eureka,  or  the  National  Journal  of  Inventions,  Patents,  and  Science."  8vo., 
pp.  200.    New  York :  Kingsley  &.  Piisson. 

The  publication  of  a  manual  like  the  present  supplies  a  desideratum  of  no  smail  import- 
ance, to  inventors,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  of  being  duly  appreciated  among  a  people  re- 
markable for  tbeir  inventive  cleverness.  It  embraces  the  statistics,  or  laws  of  all  nati<»» 
on  the  subject,  together  with  the  practice  and  fee&  The  compilers,  Messrs.  Kingsley  & 
Firsson,  thoroughly  understand  the  whole  subject,  having  been  for  some  rime  en^ged  as 
agents  in  procuring  patents,  as  well  as  in  disposing  of  them  at  home  and  abroad,  in  soch 
a  way  ^*  as  to  secure  to  the  inx^ntor  an  adequate  reward  for  his  inventions,  if  useful."  The 
introduction  of  the  editors  gives  a  clear  explanation  of  the  practice  and  proceeding  naed 
in  procuring  patents  throughout  the  worid.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  complete  and  reli- 
able work  on  the  sul^ect  extant. 

18. — The  Sural  Cemeteries  of  America,    New  York :  K.  Martin. 

The  fourteenth  part  of  this  beautifully  illustrated  work  is  before  us.  It  id  the  seventh 
of  the  Mount  Auburn  series,  and  embraces  a  number  of  tasty  designs  for  monumental  en- 
closures. The  letter-press  descriptive  illustrations  are  by  Miss  Cornelia  W.  Walter,  the 
late  sprighdy  editress  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  The  highly  finifihed  line  engravings  on 
steel  are  all  drawings  takea  on  the  spot  by  James  Smillie,  Esq. 
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19. — A  new  and  complete  French  and  Englieh  Dictionary  on  the  hone  of  the  Royal  Die- 
tionary,  English  and  French  and  French  and  English  ;  compiled  from  the  Dictionarieo 
of  Johnson,  Toddy  Ash,  Webster,  and  Crabbe,  from  the  last  edition  of  Chamhaud, 
Garner,  and  /.  Descarrierej,  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Academy,  the  Supplement  to  the 
Academy,  the  Grammatical  Dictionary  ofLaveaux,  the  Universal  Lexicon  of  Boiste, 
and  the  standard  technical  works  m  eithter  Language,  etc,  etc.  By  Professor  Flbm- 
UfQ,  formerly  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  I^ois  Le  Grand,  and  Professor  Tib- 
bins,  Professor  and  author  of  several  Lexicographic  works,  etc.  8yo.,  pp.  1376.  Phil- 
adelphia :  E.  H.  Batler  &  Co. 

The  present  Dictionary  is  based  on  the  new  Royal  IKctionary  of  Professors  Fleming  and 
Tibbins,  which  is  allowed,  by  the  best  authorities,  to  be  the  modt  copious  and  comprehen- 
sive that  has  appeared.  The  additions  made  by  Mr.  Dobeon,  the  American  editor,  are  of 
great  valae,  embracing,  as  they  do,  a  great  number  of  terms  in  the  natural  sciences,  chem- 
istry, medicine,  commerce,  etc.,  not  foond  in  any  other  French  and  English  dictionary  that 
has  fallen  under  onr  observation.  The  tables  oif  the  verbs  by  Mr.  Picot,  are  well  calcula- 
ted to  fiidlitate  the  study  of  this  difficult  part  of  the  French  language.  In  these  tables,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  verbs  are  numbered,  and  so  organized  as  to  show,  at  a  glance,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  varions  tenses — simple  and  compound ;  the  irregularities,  and  the  modes  of 
conjugation — affirmatively,  negatively,  and  interrogatively.  To  the  different  verbs,  as  they 
occur  in  the  body  of  the  dictionary,  a  number  is  affixed,  referring  to  the  tables ;  and  as  their 
pronunciation  is  distinctly  indicated,  the  verb  may  be  considered  a  complete  and  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  the  modes  of  conjugation,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  verbs  of  the 
French  language  in  all  their  forma — a  desideratum,  we  believe,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  publication  of  the  same  nature.  Mercantile  men  will  find  this  dictionary  very  use- 
ful, as  it  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  words  used  in  commerce.  This, 
to  us,  is  a  feature  of  great  value,  and  one  which  we  could  not  well  dispense  with. 

90. — A  Discourse  delivered  in  Quincy,  March  11,  1848,  at  the  Interment  of  JohnQuin- 

2t  Adams,  Sixth  President  of  the  United  States.    By  William  P.  LxniT,  Minister  of 
6  First  Congregational  Church  in  Quincy.     8vo.,  pp.  60.    Boston :  Charles  C.  Little 
and  James  Brown. 

We  have  read  several  discourses  from  difierent  pulpits  and  pens,  but  none  more  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  than  this  of  Mr.  Lunt's.  Scholarly  and  chaste  in  style,  it  presents  a 
truthful  delineation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  departed  patriot,  statesman,  and  Chris- 
tian. The  closing  apostrophe,  addressed  to  the  Congressional  Committee  who  accompanied 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Quincy,  is  at  once  pertinent,  eloquent,  and  beautiful.  We 
(»n  scarcely  conceive  of  any  thing  more  happily  conceived  or  aptly  expressed. 

31. — Dealings  with  the  Firm  of  Domhey  ^  Son,  Wholesale,  Eetail,  and  for  Exporta' 
Hon.  By  Charles  Diokbns.  With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  J.  W.  Orr.  l8mo., 
pp.  499  and  467.    New  York :  John  Wiley. 

Since  our  last  issue,  this  popular  work  of  ^  Boz  "  has  been  brought  to  a  close ;  and  the 
several  American  editions  have  been  published  in  a  connected  form.  The  opinion  of  its 
numerous  readers  in  this  country  seems  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  unanimous  as  to  its  merits ; 
and  we  are  only  repeating  the  public  sentiment,  in  saying  that,  as  a  whole,  it  surpasses  in 
power  and  interest  any  former  work  of  its  inimitable  author.  The  American  edition  of 
Mr.  Wiley  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  handsomest  American  reprint  in  every  particular. 
The  illustrations  in  the  fine  edition  are  correct  copies  of  the  original,  and  the  paper  and 
type  are  refreshing  to  weak  eyes.  Mr.  Wiley's  editions  vary  m  price  from  75  cents  to 
^  00.  Although  the  demand  has  been  unprecedentedly  great  during  the  progress  of  the 
.work,  it  is  still  greater  since  its  completion.  Those  who  would  possess  a  beautiful  librtry 
copy,  with  all  the  illustrations,  should  purchase  the  present. 

23. — History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  C<Bsar  to  the  Reign  of  Victoria. 
By  Mre.  Markham.    A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    With  questions,  adapted 
to  schools  in  the  United  States,  by  Eliza  Robbtits,  author  of  <*  Amerk^n  Popular  Leti- 
sons,*'  etc,  etc.    13mo.,  pp.  387.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &>  Co. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Penrose  (not  Mrs.  Markham)  wrote  this  history  of  England  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  own  children,  and  it  hos  been,  and  still  is,  used  extensively  in  England ; 
indeed,  we  are  informed  by  a  reliable  source  that  it  has  already  reached  a  sale  of  53,000 
copies.    The  convereational  form  in  which  it  was  originally  written  has  been  changed,  so 
that  it  is  rendered  convenient  as  a  school  history.    It  was  used  by  that  model  of  all  teach- 
ers, the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  master  of  the  great  English  school  at  Rugby,  and  agrees,  in  its 
character,  with  his  enlightened  views  of  teaching  history,  susgesting,  as  it  does,  its  moral 
uses,  and  the  Providence  of  God,  as  manifest  in  the  afiairs  ofmen. 
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93^7Ae  Wbrk$  of  the  Right  Beverend  Gtorge  Home,  D,  Z).,  laU  Lord  Bi»hop  of  Nor- 
toich.  2)j  which  is  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  hie  Life,  Studies,  and  Writings.  By  Wn.- 
LiAJi  Jones,  M.  A^  F.  R.  S.,  one  of  his  Lordship's  Chaplains,  aod  long  his  most  inti- 
mate and  confidential  friend.  2  ?oIs.  8vo^  pp.  465  and  573.  New  York :  Stanford 
6l  Swords. 

Bishop  Home  has  ever  held  a  high  rank  among  the  divines  of  the  eighteenth  oentiir7. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  American  edition  of  his  complete  works.  The  first  yolnme 
opens  with  an  interesting  memoir  of  the  author's  life,  which  is  followed  by  his  cautions  to 
the  readers  of  Mr.  Law ;  letter  to  a  lady  on  Jacob  Behman's  writings ;  essays  and  tfaooe^ 
on  varioos  subjects ;  letter  on  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  his  celebrated  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.  The  second  volume  contains  seventy-five  discourses  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects ;  three  discourses  not  included  in  any  other  edition  of  Bi^op  Horned 
works ;  state  of  the  case  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  consideratioiis 
on  the  life  and  death  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  letters  on  infidelity :  and  several  odier  pa- 
pers. <'  In  his  sermons,*'  sajrs  his  biographer,  **  his  sense  is  strong,  nis  language  sweet  and 
clear,  his  devotion  warm,  but  never  inflated  nor  affected ;  and  from  the  editions  throogfa 
which  they  pass,  it  is  plain  the  world  does  see,  and  will  probablv  see  better  every  day, 
diat  they  are  not  the  discourses  of  a  vamisher  of  visions."  In  the  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  he  has  followed  the  plan  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  in  applying  them  as  prophecies,  and  delineations  of  the  person  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Christian  economy.  The  woiks  of  but  few  of  the  old  divines  of  Ehigland  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  a  larse  class  of  Christian  students ;  and  we  presume  the  pnUiahen 
will  be  amply  remunerated  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise. 

94. — The  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton :  with  a  Biographical  Introduction.  By  the 
Rev.  RxTFUS  WiLMOT  Griswold.  2  vols.  8va,  pp.  548  and  550.  Philadelphia:  John 
W.  Moore.    New  York :  Wiley  &.  Putnam- 

This  is  a  very  handsome  library  edition  of  the  complete  prose  works  of  Milton,  with  the 
exception  of  his  recendy  discovered  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  a  work  which  Mr. 
Griswold  says  **  he  would  never  have  given  to  the  press  himself,  which  is,  on  every  ac- 
count, leas  worthy  of  praise  than  any  of  his  productions."  This,  we  suppose,  is  an  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  Mr.  Griswold,  natural  enough  for  a  theologian  of  a  difieitent 
school.  The  present  edition  of  Milton's  works  embraces  his  political  writings,  essays  on 
church  discipline,  the  celebrated  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  divorce — indeed,  everyth^  (d 
value  in  his  prose  writings. 

35. — Collections  of  the  American  ^Statistical  Society,  Containing  Statistics  of  Taxa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  Prepared  by  Joseph  B.  Fslt.  Boston :  Printed  for  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  present  is  the  third  publication  that  has  emanated  from  the  American  Statistioal 
Society.  Nearly  six  hcmdred  pages  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  statistics  of  taxation  in 
Massachusetts,  including  valuation  and  population ;  subjects  of  no  little  importance  to 
statesmen  and  political  economists.  It  was  published  in  1847 ;  but  we  have  delayed  no- 
ticing it  before  in  the  hope  of  finding  time  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  for  an  elaborate  artide 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  we  still  hope  to  do  so,  unless  some  member  of  the 
association,  and  we  know  there  are  many  competent  to  the  task,  should  feel  inclined  to 
fundsh  a  review  worthy  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Felt,  the  author  and  compiler,  is  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable,  industrious,  and  able  staticians  in  the  country,  as  the  present  and  pre- 
vious works  prepared  by  him  conclusively  show. 

36w— T^  French  Bcvolution  of  1848 :  Its  Causes,  Actors,  Events,  and  Influences.    By 

6.  G.  FosTBE  and  Thomas  Duns  Erotjsh. 

The  present  work,  say  the  authors,  is  oflfered  to  the  public  rather  as  a  timely  exposition 
of  the  openings  of  a  new  era  in  history,  than  as  a  highly  polished  work  of  art  Their 
aim  appears  to  have  been  **  to  deal  in  ideas  and  movements  rather  than  in  phrases  and 
cadences."  The  work  is,  however,  all  that  could  be  expected  in  so  brief  a  space  between 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  recorded,  and  the  time  of  its  pnblicatioD.  It  is  written  in  an 
easy  style,  and  there  is  a  fi^hness  about  it  that  renders  it  quite  readable. 

37/^  Wurthering  Heights,    A  Novel,    By  the  author  of  ^  Jane  Eyre."    13mo.,  pp.  S88. 

New  York :  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

Those  who  have  read  *<  Jane  Ejrre"  need  only  be  informed  that  the  present  work  is 
from  the  same  fimcifol  peiL  It  is  not  a  whit  behind  that  production  either  in  the  interest 
of  the  narrative,  or  the  power  with  which  its  characters  are  drawn.  It  cannot  fiul  of  ob- 
taining an  enduring  popularity  with  novel  readeis. 
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SiB,^The  Umoerealttm  and  Spiritual  PhUoscpher..   New  York:  a  R  Brittan,  335 

Broadway. 

This  journal,  which  we  should  haye  noticed  before,  has  now  reached  its  twenty-fifth 
weekly  issue.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a  better  idea  of  its  design  and  character,  than 
by  quoting  fit>ni  the  editor's  prospiectus,  as  follows  :— 

**Thi>  weekly  journal  diffbn  in  cbaraeter,  in  tome  important  reeiMcti,  fVom  any  periodical  pabliihed  in 
the  United  Btates,  or  eten  in  the  world.  An  interior  or  spiritual  pbiloM^y,  compreheniirelT  explaining 
the  character  and  operations  of  natural  laws,  aecoantinr  for  their  exterior  phenomena  and  reenhs,  a»d 
showing  the  tendency  of  all  things  to  higher  spheres  of  ezistenoe,  is  the  basis  on  which  it  rests.  It  b  a 
bold  inquirer  into  all  truths  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  mankind  to  each  other,  to  the  external  world,  and 
to  the  Deity ;  a  fearless  adTocate  of  the  tbeologv  of  nature,  irrespectire  of  the  sectarian  dogmas  of  men ; 
and  its  editors  design  that  it  shall,  in  a  charitable  and  philosophic,  yet  firm  and  unflinching  spirit,  expose 
and  denounce  %rrong  and  oppression  wherever  found,  and  inculcate  a  thorough  reform  and  reorganisation 
of  society  on  the  basis  of  Natubal  Law.  In  iu  pmLoeoPHiCAL  departments,  among  many  other  themea 
which  are  treated,  particular  attention  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  general  sufctject  of  PflTCHOLOOT,  m  the 
science  of  the  human  soul ;  and  interesting  phenomena  that  may  come  under  the  heads  of  dreaming,  som- 
nbulism,  trances,  prophecy,  clairvoyance,  Ice,  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  detailed,  and  their  relations 


and  bearings  exhibited.  In  the  bditorial  dbpabtmbiit,  a  wide  range  of  subjects  will  be  discussed,  the 
establishment  of  a  univerMl  System  of  Truth,  tending  to  the  reform  and  reorganization  of  society,  being 
the  grand  object  contemplated.'* 

Thus  fiir  the  Untyercoeluin  has  been  all  that  is  promised  above ;  and,  we  may  add,  with- 
out endorsing  all  its  philosophical  or  religious  views,  that  it  is  conducted  with  singular 
ability,  and  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  candor  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  imitated  by 
the  religious  journals  generally. 

29^—S(mg8  for  the  People,    Itiued  MmUhly.    Philadelphia:  G.  B.  Zieber  &  Co. 

We  noticed,  in  our  last  number,  the  first  two  numbers  of  this  serial  in  terms  of  high 
commendation ;  and  an  examination  of  two  additional  numbers  (for  March  and  April) 
fully  warrants  all  we  said  in  regard  to  the  taste  and  judgment  displayed  in  regard  to  its 
tjrpographical  and  pictorial  elegance,  as  well  as  its  literary  and  artistic  merits.  The  songs 
and  music  are  selected  with  rare  taste,  and,  indeed,  the.  entire  plan  is  of  a  character  to 
ensure  a  wide  and  deserved  popularity. 

30.— TAe  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ckarlet  Cheeterfield,  the  Youth  of  Genius,    By  Mr& 
Tbollope,  author  of  the  "  Attractive  Man,"  "  The  AbbesB,"  «•  Romance  of  Vienna." 
With  Illustrations.    Complete  in  one  volume.    8vo.,  pp.  304.    New  York  :  Burgess  &. 
Stringer. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  find  time  to  read  all  the  cheap  and  popular  literature  of  the  day, 

but  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  last  of  Mrs.  Troliope's  will  favorably  compare  with  the 

preceding  works  from  the  same  pen.    The  illustrations  are  capital. 

31. — Major  Jones's  Sketches  of  IVavel;  comprising  Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Adventures 

in  his  Tour  from  Georgia  to  Canada,     With  eight  Original  Engravings  from  designs 

by  Barley,    Engraved  by  CHlbert  and  Gthon,    12mo.     Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hart 

This  volume,  which  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Carey  &  Hart's  Library  of  Humorous 

American  Works,  is  full,  almost  to  repletion,  w|th  a  sort  of  unsophisticated  humor  and 

drollery.    There  is,  too,  a  genuine  naturalness  in  the  humor  that  speaks  to  the  heart,  and, 

while  our  risibles  are  gently  moved,  our  kind  S)rmpathie8  are  expanded. 

32. — The  Wanderings  and  Fortunes  of  some  German  Emigrants,  By  Fbeobrick  Geb- 
8TAECKEB.  Translated  by  DAvm  Black.  12mo.,  pp.  S70.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

This  is  a  very  clever  narrative  or  ule,  designed  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
emigrant's  life  in  the  great  West  The  actual  scenes  in  the  life  of  an  emigrant  from  the 
old  to  the  new  world,  without  any  embellishment,  are  often  stranger  and  more  romantic 
than  high- wrought  fiction.  We  presume  the  present  work  is  a  blending  of  fact  and  ftincy ; 
and  it  is  certainly  an  arousing  work,  combining  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic  in  well- 
defined  proportions. 

33. — Endymion,  A  Tale  of  Greece,  By  Henrt  B.  Hibst,  author  of  "  Penance  of  Po* 
land,"  **  The  Funeral  of  Time,"  and  other  Poems.  Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor  6l  Co. 
The  first  canto  of  this  poem  was  originally  published  in  the  **  Southern  Literary  Bfes- 
senger.*'  Mr.  Willis,  while  connected  with  the  Mirror,  reviewed  it  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation. The  beautiful  poem  of  Keats  on  the  same  subject  had,  we  are  told,  never 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hirst,  and,  after  the  completion  of  the  first  canto,  the  author 
avoided  the  perusal  of  the  poem  of  Keats  until  the  completion  of  his  own.  The  three  ad- 
ditional cantos,  which  complete  it,  are  equal  to  the  first ;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  poem  of  considerable  power  and  beauty. 
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34.—^  Practical  Sjfttem  of  Book-lceepmg  hy  Single  Entry.  By  Levi  8.  FuLxoir  and 
Geo.  W.  EA3TMAK.  13mo.,  pp.  322.  New  York :  A.  S.  fiarnes  &  Co. 
This  is  really  a  very  practical,  simple,  and  canipn^heiieive  syst1^£^  uf  baok-berfot^  tiy^ 
single  entry,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wuni^  of  the  farmer,  tnecbQiiiCi  aiui  couniry  me^ 
chant,  than  any  manual  of  the  kind  that  hafl  hcrettdbre  fallen  uTiJer  cur  obtcnp»tion-  It 
embraces  three  different  forms  of  bookfi,  ile^iiLmed  respectively  for  the  ihrmer,  mediinic^ 
and  merchant;  in  addition,  we  find  a  varieiy  of  uapful  fbnns  for  practjc«l  tise,  sbitpU:  but 
legal,  of  notes,  bills,  drafts,  receipts,  mortgnge^,  bond?,  ^^\e.  There  is  also  a.  VBlonble^^m- 
pendimn  of  rules  of  evidence,  applicable  la  book^  of  aceounLj  and  of  ]aw  in  ttStrentm  to 
the  collection  of  promissory  notes. 

35.— Uncle  Sam's  Money-Box.    By  Mrs.  S.  CL  Hall,  atiiiior  of  **  Stories  of  the  hkL 

Peasantry."    Boston:  Gould,  Kendall,  Sc  LiEiadn. 

This  fbrms  one  of  Chambers'  admirabl.^  liibrnry  for  Young  People.  A  more  atint^tlf* 
series  of  books  for  the  young  has  notj  ihai  wc  arc  nwaTc^  been  published,  la  wbick 
amusement  and  instruction  are  blended  in  u  chaate  and  wmple  dresB^  wiibout  th^  too  fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  puerility. 

36^ — Jaeopo,  and  other  Talee.    Boston :  C  rnuld,  Kendol],  Si  Uncotn^ 

This,  another  of  the  same  series,  contnins  lour  tnlra,  vi^ :  "  Jaeopo  "  "  The  CamHia/' 
•*  The  Little  Errand  Boy,*'  and  "  Garry  Owtij."  The  lu*Mmmed  itory  wns  fumialied  fw 
the  series  by  Miss  Edge  worth,  whose  nan^e  nkmv  wiU  at-cure  Ibr  h  many  read«TB,  und  M 
many  admirers. 

37^ — HobarVs  Analyeie  of  Bishop  BuUtfa  Annh^y  of  Eeligioitj  Natural  and  Eerealed^ 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Natnrr.  IVith  Note*.  AlsOi  Crayrfm-d^a  Qmsa^ 
tionsfor  Examination.  Revised,  and  adapted  lo  llie  Dee  of  SchooU.  By  Gbabubi  3S» 
Wbst,  Principal  of  Rutger'e  Institute,  Li  the  city  of  New  York.  ISmo^  p|i.  SML 
New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 
This  little  volume  is  designed  to  present  h  concur ^  nnd^  at  ihe  same  (Jme,  ootnprefaflN 

sive  analysis  of  Butler's  great,  but  abistrtiae  work  on  naiurnl  ond  revealed  rcligioiv     ll  wHl 

be  useful  to  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  would  be  prevented  irom  readiag  tb«  orifiail 

work  from  its  abstruseness. 

ZS.—Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary.    SpriTn^iit-ld:  G.  &  C  Memani. 

We  briefly  noticed  the  dew  and  improviil  edition  of  this  iiicomparobk  dkttonory  of  ifa^ 
English  language  in  our  last  We  now  subjoin  a  notice  from  the  London  Liternry  Ga* 
zette : — 

"The  oriFinal  edition  of  the  American  dictioDEir)'  i^  i»q  vieil  boovii  nnd  anEH«€rEated  in  Eofiand  ko  r«^ 
quire  os  to  dwell  at  length  on  its  plan  and  executinn.  1  n  tJiL^  ftrvient  iMilino^  friciftttor  Gc^odhcb  liu  batm 
ably  aamsted  by  several  eminent  men,  each  distinRLj^'-hci  iiHiis  own  inhere  tif  inquiry  ;  luid  tbe  teaak  \m  ia 
the  highest  degree  satis&etor^.  The  work  is  a  nciUJ*^  []>QniiiTierit  of  «!ruditk>n.  and  iiiiJef«ti||faU]t  nwudi; 
and  the  style  and  accuracy  or  its  typography  waiiliL  di>  huni^r  u*  tho  pusm  of  any  cauntiy  in  EunipA.  Thii 
volume  mutt  find  its  way  into  all  our  public  and  e^ih)  privrtlp  Sibrntii^,  ft^t  it  privid^f  tbe  Eofli*^  i|ii4«ail 
with  a  mass  of  the  most  valuable  information,  winch  he  wuiiU)  in  vain  i«ek  IW  eliewhfnk^^ 

39.— The  Italian  Sketch  Book.  By  H.  T.  Tvce^rjuati*  author  of  *'  ThoaghCi  mi  te 
Poets,"  "  Artist  Life,"  etc.  2  vols.  J^uhk,  pp.  334,  Nfiw  YotIc  :  J.  a  Rikw. 
The  fact  that  this  work  has  reached  a  third  ptiitiirin,  is  highly  creditable  te  ibe  grovlli  rf 
our  Republic,  now  sufficiently  advanced  Ut  apprecij^te*  n  ptire  and  l>eauiifu]  litenttin?^  Mr* 
Tuckerman  stands  at  the  head  of  a  class  nf  wr»ter&  ihui  have  heretofore  been  more  id- 
mired  among  natiooe  more  highly  cultivatfid  in  litem  hi  re  and  the  fine  ans  diin  our  own. 
Few  writers  combine  more  completely  a  chfl-«te  oiid  eletjuni  atjle,  wiib  pate  and  vij 
thought.  The  present  edition  has  been  revi^d  utsd  greatly  enlarged  by  the  author,  I 
is,  moreover,  handsomely  printed. 

The  long  promised  "  Memoir  of  William  Rllery  Cliflnninij,  with  eitmcta  from  hi^  Cor- 
respondence and  Manuscripts,"  by  the  Rev.  \Vili,tam  Henry  Cuawntwg^  has  josi  beeti 
published  by  Crosby  &,  Nichols,  of  Boston,  Wt^  rfigret  that  it  was  received  ton  hue  fur  b 
more  particular  notice  in  the  present  nam  lie  r^  We  ^hall  notice  it  as  ehborately  as  our 
limits  permit  in  the  July  number  of  this  Magn^ine. 

The  Art-Uniow  Journal  for  April  ia  a  irapiml  minaher.  The  engravings  on  aieel,  th» 
••  Pool  of  the  Thames,"  "  the  Prince  of  Wale^/'  ond  *'  the  Coml  Flndet^,"  ore  csach  worthy 
of  the  advanced  state  of  the  art  in  Great  Briraitt,  Nothing^  we  icnsgine,  has  yet  siirpased 
the  engravings  on  wood,  not  only  in  thia^  buT  former  numbeTS  of  tbe  same  work.  Thia 
journal  is  sold  by  the  American  agent,  J.  P.  Ridnete,  at  |iG  per  annum. 


COUESE  OF 'mathematics. 

A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO.. 

b}J  ^'     '-- 

DAflW  FIWTT  l.BWMJ»«  Kf  AHfTHSirrXC-^ror  B#«tiiMn 
DAVIB8*  jlJtXTIIMETIC-DtMjnid  ft*  tbe  iit«  of  Aciteakf  «id  SdjO^Ot- 
KET  TO  OATIE»  ARlTUHimC. 

0AVT0P  cMTEiwi  1      ^     nimrrii—^ii  wiring  tw scwoc* or N«m- 

bvT*  i^  Ihiir  RtitiMSW 

KEV  TO  OAViw  iTTavEfusmr  ARixuMr/t  ic 

"^f^a  S  .  1>-^  *-*--«  Aiuf.«inr  u^d  AU^M.^ 

KKV  TO  DATfES*  ELimENTARir  AICEMIA. 

wJ^Vf^f^'^  «'  O«.m.eto      The  i*u-u  »nd  *«™d«v  l«t  •*  the 

OATIE9   EMtWEKTS  OF   T»ii4UfM«    AXD  MENJ^TRATIOn^Ar 
yIM  to  th«  UiK^iinin  AHA 

DA^r-K*  P' 

HAVIES'  MrOESBRS^il  f 

mn  nhndjRurtit  of  the  wm*  ©f  >  ^  jLt»i**«  i , «  -  .v 

IV4  of  tli«  TnvopoojTK, 

iti«  Iht  Cq^ATt&m  or 
.,  ii,fl  w.n^-u.*.  «^.  .^.-^  oith^  -^•i'i  ^»»^"'  ^^ 

©AVIW  OTADOWl  *in>  UJOUR  FBm«PBCmiL 
PAVIBS*  DHTEaSHTlAL  ai»p  CmBGEAL  CALCTLWt. 

A,  8^  B.  at  Ca  AL»  rcnuBi— 

j^-^P    ^^Mf^Mf,    ^j^ii  I  aqo'S  SCHOOL  HltlTORlEt. 

«,„,  .X,;  trNlTEl*  STATES,  OB  RWtJBLlC 

S  OR  REFUBUC 

ilUSAL  HISTORY,    ntetoud  ky  ^Omii^^^t^ 
. ;  n  p«f^i«otiv«  Sk«tch  of  Om  Oobiw  «f  ^fififi 


HUNT'S  MERCHANTS'  MAGAZIN 

AND   COMMERCIAL   REVIEW, 
BT  TBMBHUkM  HUITT,  SDXTOa  AMB  F&OPKZSTOa. 

At  142  Futiem*9trteif  New  Y^rk — ai  /Vte  Dollars  per  imiiitjiv^  m  AJv 


la  Iti  4*f<ifn  •«f7  iiabject  c<min»'  ai^ 

Cmyi  fltrtn  ll.t  jiirf  fa  t  (i«uru<iiAL 

CoatMMit  1  -»  *>F  fill  * 

|lACTK»t  '"-    ^^^^ 

bncinc  f'! 
Off  J 

TOfc 


matlutWr  t. 

•■loiTu^Ht*tMn< 
iiptrilioilt  d  bu»Mi«E> 


C«rr^*  ,.,,1,1..,    k-  .T  ■ .      ■    1'   t-   :Ti-    ^^  ' 

any  work  of  hi  lute  im4  cv^^  j  r:viliiii/i^»  uT  L&4<oa  «i^ 

ftfiHi  £ng1bh  ru«t  of  fj*«i  \ —    ^  ui  wijr  otli»r  ri**^'' 

AiUy  x«00i»tfurii4  lli«  work  ■*  tu«/tii  ui  •  kigb  dfgt««,  tii  mU  p#o$naiiont  vlni: 

i     -  JoAa  HcLfTiAcridfi  Setrtf 


ll  iMttrfd  it  vv:ll  Ve  vsjiit  ii(.U"4n:a^r  ' 


"«f  11  dovvQ  ta  D»e>,  1#I7,  octy  Wuct«»r>fL} 


^ 


tJMit  fftttfiii  And  jemuibft  Two  D<iibri  pci  msmnm  m  tkt  f^|jt<«r«  «U]  bm  Mttlvii  |q  ||m 


i«&4Ki.  r  ' 


Omir  > 


at  Itfefuinf,  t«  v^j  i^rt  or  til*  t^nt^a  fti*»« 
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